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PREFACE. 



This Second Volume of the Table Book concludes my endeavours of this 
nature. My engagement was to continue the work so long as the public 
continued to be pleased. I have g^ne a little further in justice to my readers, 
who mi^ht have felt disappointed had the volume not been concluded. I have 
cause to regret its commencement* 

The Table Book, like the Evi^ry-Day Book, is undeformed by blemishes 
that would render it unfit for the Family Table. This, its praise in particular, 
IS, to the public in general, a delect, in a work of low price and humble preten* 
sion. It has likewise the disadvantage of containing some things of higher 
reach, and more literary merit than usually fall to such a publication : it '' flies 
too much over men's heads" — is a little too much in advance of the " march of 
intellect." I supposed that a sheet so filled, " with engravings— every Saturday 
— ^price threepence," would sell to an extent that would leave something 
weekly to its conductor : I erred. 



January, 1828. W. HONE. 
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C|)( Stomal l&mg* 

This is an ancient form of the ** tool of nearly corresponding with the 6guies on 

matrimony," from one ibund at Horsley* the ring, the better opinion seems to be, 

down, and exhibited in 1800 to the Society that the Arabian method of notation was 

of Antiquaries. Mr. Robert Smith, the unknown to the Europeans until about the 

possessor of this curious ring, transmitted middle of the 13th century. It is conjeo- 

with it some remarks and descriptions of a ture, therefore, that the figures were meant 

nature Tery interesting to the lovers of to express, not a date, but the artist's num- 

archttology, and the " happy estate ;'' and ber ; such as we see still engraven on 

ftom thence is derived tne following ac- watches. The workmanship is not incuri- 

count of this particular ring, with illustra- ous ; and the ring furnishes a genuine spe- 

tions of the form and use of the ghnmal' cimen of the gimmal, (a term now almost 

rinuT generally.— forgotten.) 

This ring is constructed, as the name Kings, it is well known, are of great anti* 
imports, of twin or doable hoops, which quity ; and, in the early ages of the world, 
play one within another, like the links of a denoted authority and government. These 
chain. Each hoop has one of its sides flat, were communicated, symbolically, by the 
the other convex ; each is twisted once delivery of a ring to the person on whom 
round, and each surmounted by a hand, they were meant to be conferred. Thus 
issuing from an embossed fancy-work wrist Pharaoh, when he committed the eovem- 
or sleeire ; the hand rising somewhat above ment of Egypt to Joseph, took the ring 
the circle* and extending m the same direc- from his finger and gave it to Joseph, as a 
tion. The course of the twist, in each token of the authority with which he in- 
hoop, is made to correspond with that of vested him. So also did Ahasuerus to his 
its counterpart, so that on bringing toge« favourite Haman, and to Mordecai, who 
ther the flat surfaces of the hoops, the latter succeeded him in his dignity, 
immediately unite in one ring. On the In conformity to this ancient usage, re- 
lower hand, or that of which the palm is corded in the Bible, the Christian church 
uppermost, is represented a heart ; and, as afterwards adopted the ceremony of the 
the hoops dose, the hands slide into con« ring in marriage, as a symbol of the autho- 
tftd, forming, with their ornamented wrists, rity which the husband gave the wife over 
a h«ad to the whole. The device thus pre- his household, and over the *^ earthly' goods*' 
sents a triple emblem of love, fidelity, and with which he endowed her. 
union. Upon the flat side of the hoops are But the gimmal ring is comparatively of 
engraven " Us^ de Vertu/* in Roman modem date. It should seem, that we are 
capitals; and, on the inside of the lower indebted for the design to the ingenious 
wrist, the figures <* 990.'' The whole is of fancies of our Gallic neighbours, whose skill 
fine gold, and weighs two pennyweights in diversifying the symbols of the tender 
ibur grains. passion has continued unrivalled, and in 
. It is of foreign workmanship, probably the language of whose country the mottoes 
French, and appears to be of no great anti- employed on almost all the amorous trifles 
quity ; perhaps about the reign of our are ^ill to be found. It mustbe ^Vaw^ 
queen Elizabeth: for though the time of \!hal O^e ^w^Aa Vcior^, %a3^ "^^^f^^o^ 
the introduction into Europe of the Arabic "yel '\Tvse\>^t^\ft> \>wck ^otm'ww Vs^ >i^ 

numerals be rehired by some to an «Ta and comxXftV^^^'J ^^^'^^^^^'^^'^'^ 
Vol. 11.^26. 
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not unapt representation of the married machinery/' and refers to Haamer : butlu 

state. inclines to think the name gradually cor 

Among the numerous " love-tokens " rupted from geometry or geometrical, be 

'which lovers have presented to their mis« cause, says he, " any thing done by occul 

tresses, in all ages, the ring bears a con- means is vulgarly said to be done by geo 

spicuous part ; nor is any more likely than metry." 

the gimmal to '* steal the impression of a The word is not in Chaucer, nor in Spen 

mistress's fantasy,*' as none so clearly ex- ser ; yet both Blount in his *' Glossograpliy,' 

presses its errand. In the " Midsummer- and Philips in his •* World of Wdrds,*^haij 

Night's Dreaha" of Shakspeare, where geminalf ; which they interpret ^u^tfit. 
Egeus accuses Lysander, before the duke, Shakspeare has gimmal in two or thm 

of liaving inveigled his daughter's afFec- places ; though none of the commentator 

tions, or, as the old man expresses it, seem thoroughly to understand the term. 
" witch'd the bosom " of his child, he ex- Gimmal occurs in " King Henry thi 

claims, FiAb," Act IV. Scene II., where the f rend 

« Thou hast given her rhimea, *®/^* ^^"6 proudly scoffing at the conditioi 

And interchang'd love-tokens with my child : ^^ ^^e English army. Grandpree says, 

Thou hast, by rooon-light, at her window »ung, - jhe horsemen sit like fixed candlesticks. 

With feigning voice, verses of feigning love ; >^ith torch-staves in their hands ; and their poor jait 

And stol'n the impression of her fantasie, Lob ^^^ their heads, dropping the hide and Upa t 

With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits." The gum down-roping from their pale dead oyw t 

From a Simple love-token, the gimmal And b their pate duU mouths ^eiK-maJW^^ ■■ 

was at length converted into the more seri- ^*« ^"^ ^»*»» "^^^^^ P^^ ^^^ *»* motonta*- 
ous "sponsalium annulus," or ring of affi- We may understand the gimmal \A% 

ance. The lover putting bis finger through therefore, to mean either a double bit, ii 

one of the hoops, and his mistress her? the ordinary sense of the word (jhtplexl 

through the other, were thus, symbolically, or, which is more appropriate, a bit com' 

yoked together ; a yoke which neither could posed of links, playing one within anotber 

be said wholly to wear, one half being (jgemellm) 

allotted to the other. In this use of the in the " First Part of King Henry tlM 

gimmal may be seen typified, "a commu- Sixth,*' after the French had been beatei 

nity of interests, mutual forbearance, and a back with great loss, Charles and his lordi 

participation of authority." are concerting together the farther measorei 

The French term for it is foi, or aUin to be pursued, and the king says, 
ance ; which latter word, in the " Diction- 

naire de Tr^voux,'' is defined, "bague OU "I^t's leave this town, for they are hare-brain*d •!«?«! 

jonc que Vaccord4 donne k son accord^e, oii -^"^ *»^»fi^' ^^ «»f««« t^«» to be mow eager : 

il y a un fil dor, et un fil d'argentJ' This 2[^^^ ^„^°J^ ^^'''* "*^" ^j* ^'' ^^ . 

definition not only shows the occasion of its ^^ ^•^ ^'^U tear down, than foraako the m»g^- 

use, but supposes the two hoops to be To which Reignier subjoins, 

composed, one of gold, the other of silver ; ...,^. ^^ ,. . . ^ . 

a distinction evidently meant to characterise "l !***»''' ^^ «<>»« odd ^««af, or devic^ 

the bridegroom and bride. Thus Columella V^Zr'^Z""^ ^u""^ T^"^' 

,, ^, B . , . V J ^ j'/r Else they could ne'er hold out 80, aa they do* 

calls those vmes which produce two differ- ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^.^ ^^ ^^ ^ J. 

ent sorts of grapes, " gemellae vites. ' 

Our English glossaries afford but little Some of the commentators have the ftl*'* 

information on the subject. Minshew refers lowing note upon this passage: ** Agmmtt 

the reader from gimmal to gemow ; the is a piece of jointed work, where one pieoif 

former he derives from '* gemellus,'' the moves within another ; whence it is takeitf 

latter from the French '* jumeau :'' and he at large for an engine. It is now vulgarly 

explains the gemow ring to signify " double called * gimcrack.' " 

or twinncM, because they be rings with two .«_»_ 

or more links.'' Neither of the words is in 

Junius. Skinner and Ainsworth deduce Mr. Archdeacon Nares instances a ttage 



gimmal from the same Latin origin, and direction in " Lingua,*' an old pk^ 

suppose it to be used only of something *' Enter Anamnestes (a page to Memory) 

consisting of correspondent parts, or dou- in a grave sattin sute, purple bntkiniL Btni 

/a £>r. Johnson gives it a more extensive a gimmal ring with one link hanginj^.*^ H^ 

^m'£catipn; be explains gimmal to mean, adds, thai gtmmal ilt^thoa^ ongiaall^ 

*^e little quaint devices, or pieces of double, i»«e ^>^ «itxiTOfciT^biMaB«BXt^ 
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triple, or even more complicated ; yet the 
name remained unchanged. Herrick, in 
his " Hesperides," has the following verses. 

The Jimmal Ringf or True-love-knot, 

Tlioi» tent'st to me a trae-love>1uiot ; bat I 
Retarn'd a ring of jimmiUs, to iqiply 
Thy love liad one knot, mine a triplit'tjt. 

According to Handle Holme, who, tinder 
the term " annulet," figures the gmmal 
ring,* Morgan, in his " Sphere of Gen- 
try," speaks of " three triple gimbal rings 
home by the name of Hawberke :*' which 
Mr. Nares says was '* evidently because 
the hawberk was formed of rings linked 
into each other/' 



hers, which had been given her by her 
mother at parting : and Alvarez unscrews 
both the lings, and fits one half to the 
other. 



A further illustration of the glmmal ring 
may be gathered from the following pas- 
sage. " It is related in Davis's Rites of the 
Cathedral of Durhamy (8vo. 1672, p. 51,) 
tliat over our lady of Bolton's altar there 
was a marvellous, lively, and beautiful 
inaage of the picture of our lady, called 
the lady of laolton, which picture was 
naade t^ open with gimme* (or linked fast* 
^nings) from the breast downward; and 
iTvithin the said image was wrought and 
pictured the image of our Sayiour marvel- 
ously finely gilt,*'t 

I find that the brass rings within which 
Lhc iearoan's compass swings, are by the 
seamen called gimbals. This is the only 
instance I can discover of the term being 
still used. 



.Tl)e gimmal ring appears in common 
language to have been called 2i joint-nns. 
There is a passage relating to it in Dryden s 
•* Don Sebastian.'' 

** Jl evrioM artist wrought 'ea, 
^ith joyntfl so close as not to b« perceiv'd | 
Tet are tlMjr both each other's coanterpart. 
<ller part had Jmm inscrib'd, and his had Zayda, 
ITon know those names were theirs :) and, in the midst, 
A heart divided in two halves was plac'd. 
^ow if the rivets of those ring^ inclos'd, 
Tit not each other, I have forg'd this lye : 
Sat if they join, yoa mast for ever part.'* 

According to other passages in this play 
one of these. rings was worn by Sebastian's 
father : the other by Almeyda's mother, as 
pledges of love. Sebastian pulls off his, 
which had been put on his nnger by his 
dying father : Almeyda does the same wilVi 

*Aea4§mx of Armory, b, iii. c. 2. p. £0. 
/ Bone am Ancient Mysteries, p. 2U. 



There is a beautiful allusion to the em- 
blematical properties of the wedding ring 
in the following poem :— ' 

TO 8 P ' » , WITH A aiWO. 

Emblem of happiness, not bong ht, nor sold. 
Accept this modest ring of virgin gold. 
Love in the small, bat perfect, circle, trace, 
And duty, in its 6oft, tliough strict embrace. 
Plain, precious, pare, as best becomes the wife ; 
Yet firm to bear the frequent rubs of Ufe. 
Connubial love disdains a fragile toy. 
Which rust can tarnish, or a touch destroy ; 
Nor much admires what courts the gen'ral gase, 
The dazzling diamond's meretricious blaze. 
That hides, with glare, the anguish of a heart 
By nature bard, tho' polishM bright by art. 
More to thy taste the ornament that shows 
Dome&tic bliss, and, without glaring, glows. 
WhoM gentle pressure serves to Iseep the mind 
To all correct, to one discreetly kind. 
X)f simple elegance th* unconscious charm, 
The holy amulet to keep from harm ; 
To guard at once and consecrate the shrine, * 
Take this dear pledge— It makes and keept thef 
mine.* 



No. XXIV. 

[From ^^ Chabot, Adm.iral of France,*^ % 
Tragedy, by G. Chapman and J. Shirley, 
1639.] 

No Advice to Self Advice. 

■ another's knowledfs^ 

Applied to my instruction, cannot equal 
My own iool*s knowledge bow to inform aete. 
The 8un*s rich radiance shot thro' waves most &ir. 
Is but a shadow to his beams i' th' air ) 
His beams that in the air we so admire^ 
Is but a darkness to bis flame in fire ; 
In fire his fervour bnt in vapour flies. 
To what his own pare bosom rarifies : 
And the Almighty Wisdom having giv«i 
Each man within himself an apter lig^fc 
To guide his acts than any light without him, 
(Creating nothing, not in all things eqnaQ« 
It seems a fault in any that depend 
On others' knowledge, and exile their own. 

Virtue under CalwesMfi^^ 

— — ea *va. «\o«A?f ^^%"«^ t)e» '$&»%«». 
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CAll those left dark and slighted in his way) ; 
And on the wretched plight of some poor shed 
Fonrs all the glories of his golden head : 
So heavenly Virtae on this envied lord 
Points all his graces. 



[From " Cesar and Pompey," a Tragedy, 
by G. Chapman, 1631. J 

Cato*9 Speech at Utica to a Senator^ who 
had exprestfeart on hU account. 

Away, Statilios ; how long shall thy love 

Exceed thy knowledge of me, and the Gods* 

Whose rights thou wrong'st for my right ? have not I 

Their powers to guard me in a cause of theirs. 

Their justice and integrity to guard me 

In what I stand for ? he that fears the Gods, 

For guard of any goodness, all things fears ; 

Earth, s6as, and air; heav'n; darkness; broad day- 

light; 
Rumour, and silence, and his very shade : 
And what an aspen soul has such a creature t 
How dangerous to his soul is such a fear I — 
In whose cold fits, is all Heavn's justice shaken 
To his fiunt thoughts ; and all the goodness there, 
Pne to all good men by the Gods' own vows ; 
Nay, by the firmness of their endless being ; 
All which shall fail as soon as any one 
Good to a good man in them : for his goodness 
Proceeds from them, and is a beam of theirs. 
O never more, Statilius, may this fear 
Paint thy bold bosom, for thyself or friend. 
More than the Gods are fearful to defend. 

Hi$ thotights of Death. 

Poor Slaves, how terrible this Death is to them !— 

If men would sleep, they would be wrath with all 

That interrupt them ; physic take, to take 

The golden rest it brings ; both pay and pray 

For good and soundest naps : all friends consenting 

In those invocations ; praying all 

** Good rest the Gods vouchsafe you.** But when 

Death, 
Sleep's natural brother, comes ; that*s nothing worse, 
Buf better (being more rich — and keeps the store— 
Sleep ever fickle, wayward still, and poor) ; 
O how men grudge, and shake, and fear, and fly 
His stem approaches I all their comforts, taken 
In faith, and knowledge of the bliss and beauties 
That, watch their wakings in an endless life, 
Drown*d in the pains and horrors of their sense 
Sustained but for an hour. 

Hit Discourse with Athenodorus on an 
After Life. 

Cato. As Nature works in all things to an end. 
So, in the appropriate honour of that end. 
An things precedent bsre their natural frame ; 
Amd therefore is there a proportion 
-^tnrixt the ends of those things and their piimet ; 
^^ there ooxOd not be in their creation 



Always, or for the most part, that firm form 

In their still like existence, that we see 

In each full creature. What proportion then 

Hath an immortal with a mortal substance ? 

And therefore the mortality, to which 

A man is subject, rather is a sleep 

Than bestial death ; since sleep and death ar« eaUed 

The twins of nature. For, if absolute death. 

And. bestial, seise the body of a man. 

Then there is no proportion in his parts, 

(His soul being free from death) which otherwise 

Retain divine proportion. For, as sleep 

No disproportion holds with human souls. 

But aptly quickens the proportion 

Twixt them and bodies, making bodies fitter 

To give up forms to souls, which is their end : 

So death, twin-bom of sleep, resolving aU 

Man's body's heavy parts, in lighter nature 

Makes a re-union with the sprightly soul ; 

When in a second life their Beings given 

Hold their proportions firm in highest heaven. 

Athenodorus. Hold you, our bodies shall reTiye; 
resuming 
Our souls again to heaven ? 

Cato. Past doubt ; though others 
Think heav'n a world too high for our low reaches : 
Not knowing the sacred sense of Him that sings. 
** Jove can let down a golden chain from heaven. 
Which, tied to earth, shall fetch up earth and seat "— 
And what's that golden chain but our pure souls 
That, govem'd with his grace and drawn by him. 
Can hoist the earthy body up to him ?-^ 
The sea, xhe air, and all the elements, 
Comprest in it ; not while 'tis thus concrete. 
But 'fined by death, and then giv'n heay'nly heat « « 
'We shall, past death. 

Retain those forms of knowledge, leam'd in life : 
Since if what here we leam we there shall lose. 
Our immortality were not life, but time : 
And that our souls in reason are immortal. 
Their natural and proper objects prove ; 
Which Immortality and Knowledge are : 
For to that object ever is referr'd 
The nature of the soul, in which the acts 
Of her high faculties are still employ'd ; 
And that trae object must her powers obtain, ' 
To which they are in nature's aim directed; 
Since 'twere absurd to have her set an object 
Which possibly she never can aspire. 

His last words. 

— now I am safe ; 
Come, Caesar, quickly now, or lose your rassaL 
Now wing thee, dear Soul, and receive her heaven. 
The earth, the air, and seas I know, and all 
The jojrs and horrors of their peace and wars ; 
And now wiU see the Gods* state and the stars. 

Greatness in Adversity. 
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n ^ Bussy D" Ambois," a Tragedy, by 
Chapman, 1613.] 

cation fbr Secrecy at a Love^meeting. 

yra. Now all Um pMMful Regents of the Night, 

j-gUding Exhalatioait 

tthiBg Winds, and marmaring FsHs of Watem 

IS of Heart, uid Ominovs Seeareaess, 

itment's dead Sleeps ; all the Friends of Rest, 

rer wronght upon the life of man ; 

I your utmost strengths, and this charm*d hoar 

JB the center ; n^ke the fiolent wheels 

le and Fortnne stand ; and great Existence, 

aker's Treasury, now not seem to be 

but my approaching friend* and me. 

At the Meeting. 

nought but whispering with us : like a calm 
^ tempest, when the silent air 
er soft ear close to the earth, to hearken 
&t, she fei^ is coming to afflict her. 

focationfora Spirit of Intelligence. 

mhoit. I long to know 

ly dear Mistretis fares, and be inform*d 

band she now holds on the troubled blood 

incensed Lord. Methought the Spirit 

lie had tttter'd his perplext presage, 

his chang'd countenance headlong into clouds ; 

ehead bent, as he would hide his face : 

»ck'd his chin against his darken'd breast, 

ruck a churlish silence thro* his powers.— 

of Darkness : O thou King of Flames^ 

ith thy music-footed horse dost strike] 

tar light out, of chrystal, on dark earth ; 

rl'st instructive fire about the world : 

wake the drowsy and enchanted night, 

eeps with dead eyes in this heavy riddle, f 

I, Great Prince of Shades, where never sun 

bis far-darted beams ; whose tye» are made 

in darkness, and see ever best 

sense is blindest : open now the heart 

abashed oracle, that, for fear 

i ill it includes, would fain lie hid ; 

le Thou with it in thy greater lights 

'riar dinuades the Husband ofTamyra 
from revenge, 

ife*s offence serves not, were it the worst 
a imagine, without greater proofs, 
r your eternal bonds and hearts ; 
MS to touch her with a bloody hand : 



Lmbois : with whom she has an appointment 

wants to know the fate of Tamjrra, whose in- 
rith him has been discovered by her Husband. 

s calling upon Light and Darkness for inferma- 
it, above all, the description of the Spirit-* 
r his changed countenance headlong into clouds* 
nendoas, to the eaidUag of the b^ood.— I knOfW 
uFoetryUiMiU 



Nor is it manly, mneh Ims husbandly, 
To expiate any frailty in your wifo 
With churlish strokes or beastly odds of streagdk^M 
The stony birth of clouds* will touch no lanrtl. 
Nor any sleeper. Your wife is your laurel. 
And sweetest sleeper ; do not touch her then : 
Be not more rude than the wild seed of vapour 
To her that is more gentle than it rude. 

.C. L. 



MAID MARIAN. . 

To ihe Editor. 

Sir,— A correspondent in your last Num- 
berf rather Hastily asserts, that there is no 
other authority than Davenport's Tragedy 
for the poisoning of Matilda oy King John. 
It oddly enough happens, that in the same 
Number \ appears an Extract from a Play 
of Hey^oods, of an older date, in two 
parts; in which Play, the fact of such 

Soisoning, as well as her identity with 
laid Marian, are equally established. 
Michael Drayton also hath a Legend, con- 
firmatory (as far as poetical authority can 
go) of the violent manner of her death. 
But neither he, nor Davenport, confound 
her with Robin's Mistress. Besides the 
named authorities^ old Fuller (I think) 
somewhere relates, ais matter of Chronicle 
History, that old Fitzwalter (he is called 
Fitzwat^er both in Hey wood and in Daven- 
port) being banished after his daughter's 
murder, — some years subsequently— King 
John at a Turnament in France being de- 
lighted with the valiant bearing of a com- 
batant in the lists, and enquiring his name, 
was told that it was his old faithful servant, 
the banished Fitzwalter, who desired no- 
thing more heartily than to be reconciled 
to his Liege,— and an affecting reconcilia- 
tion followed. In the common collection, 
called Robin Hood's Garland (I have. not 
seen Ritson's), no mention is made, if I 
remember, of the nobility of Marian. Is 
she not the daughter of plain Squire Gam- 
well, of old Gamwell Hall ?— Sorry that I 
cannot gratify the curiosity of your <^ dis- 
embodied spirit,'' (who, as such, is methinks 
sufficiently '* veiled '' from our notice) with 
more authentic testimonies, I rest. 

Your humble Abstracter, 

C. L. 
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KIVAL ITALIAN DRAMATISTS. 

The Venetian stage had long been in 
possession of Goldoni, a dramatic poet, 
"who, by- introducing bustle and show into 
his pieces, and writing principally to the 
level of the gondoliers, arrived to the first 
degree of popularity in Venice. He had a 
rival in Pietro Chiari, whom the best critics 
thought even inferior to, Goldoni ; but such 
an epidemic frenzy seized the Venetians in 
favour of these two authors, that it quickly 
spread to almost all parts of Italy, to the 
detriment of better authors, and the de- 
rangement of the public taste. This dra- 
matic mania was arrested by Carlo Gozzi, a 
younger brother of a noble family, who 
attacked Goldoni and Chiari, and others 
soon followed him. On this occasion the 
two bards suspended their mutual ani- 
mosity, and joined to oppose their adversa- 
ries. Chiari was a great proBe scribbler, as 
well as a eomedy-mongery so that a warm 
paper war was soon commenced, which 
grew hotter and hotter rapidly. 

It happened one day that Gozzi met with 
Goldoni in a bookseller's shop. They ex- 
changed, sharp words, and in the heat of 
altercation Goldoni told Gozzi, << that 
though it was an easy task to find fault 
with a play, it was very difficult to write 
one." Gozzi acknowledged " that to find 
fault with a play was really very easy, but 
that it was still easier to write such plays as 
would please so thoughtless a nation as the 
Venetians ;** adding, with a tone of con- 
tempt, '* that he had a good mind to make 
all Venice run to see the tale of the Three 
Oranges formed into a comedy.'' Goldoni, 
with some of his partisans in the shop, 
challenged Gozzi to do it ; and the critic, 
thus piqued, engaged to produce such a 
comeay within a few weeks. 

To this tiifling and casual dispute Italy 
owed the greatest dramatic writer it ever 
had. Gozzi quickly wrote a comedy in five 
acts, entitled " I Tie Aranci," or " The 
Three Oranges;" formed out of an old 
woman's story with which the Venetian 
children are entertained by their nurses. 
The comedy was acted, and three beautiful 
princesses, born of three enchanted oranges, 
fliade all Venice crowd to the theatre of St. 
Angelo. 

In this play Goldoni and Chiari were 
not spared. Gozzi introduced in it many 
of their theatrical absurdities. The Vene- 
tian audiences, like the rest of the world, 
do not much relish the labour of finding 
out the truth; hat, once point it out, and 
^ey^wiU instantly $eiie it.. This was 



remarkable on the first nightthat the comedy 
of the " Three Oranges"' was acted. Jfhe 
fickle Venetians, forgetting the loud aoda- 
matioos with which they had received Gcl^: < 
doni's and Chiari's plays, laughed obstrepe- 1 c 
rously at them and their comedies, and 
bestowed frantic applause on Gotsi and 
the " Three Oranges.*' * 

This success encouraged Gozu to wfifiB 
more; and in a little time his plays so 
entirely changed the Venetian taste, thatin 
about two seasons Goldoni was stnpped ti 
his theatrical honours, and poor ChUti 
annihilated. Goldoni quitted Italy, anil 
went to France, where Voltaire's intereit 
procured him the place of Italian masteifo 
one of the princesses at Versailles ; and 
Chiari retired to a country house in the 
neighbourhood of Brescia. 



NATURAL CURIOSITIES OF 
DERBYSHIRE. 

Extracts fkom the Journal op a 
Tourist. 

For the Table Book. 

Buxton, May 2T, 1827. ; 

♦ * ♦ I was so fortunate as to 
meet at the inn (the Shakspeare) at Buxton 
with two very agreeable companions, with 
whom I dined. The elder was a native of 
the place, and seemed well acquainted with 
all tne natural curiosities at Buxton, and in 
the county of Derby. The name of the 
other was H , of a highly respectable 
firm in London, sojourning at the Wells for 
the benefit of a sprained leg. He acconf- 
panied me on the following morning to 
visit an immense natural cavern, called 
Pool's Hole, from a freebooter of that name 
having once made it his place of abode. It 
is situated at the foot of a steep hill, the 
entrance low and narrow : it is 696 feet in 
length, penetrating into the bosom of th» 
mountain, and varying in height from six 
to fifty or sixty feet. Our, guides were two 
old women, who furnished 'us with lights. 
There is in it an incessant dripping of 
water, crystallizing as it falls, forming a 
great variety of grotesque and fancifid 
fissures, more resembling inverted gothic 
pinnacles than any thing else I could imar 
gine : it was with great difficulty that we 
could break some fragments oif 3 they are 
termed by naturalists stalactites. A scenf 
so novel and imposing as the interior of 
this gloomy cave presented, with its huge 
\>\oc!)^ ot loOkA \xi^%v!\.-^x\^ y\%.^ xy.'^QXSL ea^ 
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the glue of the torchesi was of that I inquired of ia paMiog peaiaiit what fish 
as to let^e an indelible impression on the Wye could boast on '* fVee (Wye) 
nind^ Jt has many very large and fish to be sure/' said he : by which I under- 
us recesses within ; one of which is stood him to mean, that there was in it only 
1 Pod's chamber, another his closet^ one species of the finny race of any conse- 
\ third his shelf. The continual falling quence, and that trout, 
e water from the insterstices in the It was late before we gained our inn ; we 
upon the rocks beneath, causes holes had walked upwards of six miles in that 
em, which are not formed by the fric- deep and romantic dale. 
>f the water itself, but by its gradual 28th. This morning I enjoyed a beau- 
Ulization immediately around the spots tiful ride to Tideswell, aloug the banks of 
3on it drips. The utmost extent that the Wye, about seven miles. The road 
>e. reached by a human foot is called wound up the sides of lofty hills, in some 
: Queen of Scot's Pillar ; from that parts commanding views of the river flow- 
it becomes dangerous and impassable, mg in the vale beneath ; not so high how- 
ter dinner we made a short excursion ever, but that the murmur of its waters, 

the banks of the nriver Wye, called mellowed by the distance, might be heard 

dale; a walk, which from the gran- by the traveller. Tideswell possesses a 

of the scenery, and its novelty, (for I handsome church; from the steeple arise 

never before seen any of the Peak four gfothic spires. 

ry,) will be long imprinted in vivid 29th. Went forward to Castleton, down 

rs on my recollection. In some parts the hills called the Wynyats, by the Spar- 

iver flowed smoothly along, but in row Pit mountain ; the ride took me over 

s its motion was xapid, impetuous, and some of the wild and barren hills which 

lent : huge fragments of rock, dis- surround Buxton on every side. The im- 

d from the impending crags, divided mediate descent to Castleton is from a 

tream into innumerable eddies ; the steep mountain more than a mile in length, 

' bubbled and foamed around, forming and is only to be effected by a road formed 

iture cataracts, and bestowing life and in a zigzag direction. A nne view of the 

Eition to the otherwise quiet scene, rich vale beneath presents itself from this 

lither side, the rocks rose to a great road, having the appearance of a vast am- 

t in every diversity of shape ; some phitheatre, for nothing is to be seen on any 

I, or like the shattered walls or decayed side but mountains ; it is of great fertility. 

3ns of ruined or demolished fortresses; The most remarkable mountain is Mam- 

3 bluff, or like the towers of citadels ; Tor; its height is 1301 feet. One of them 

vered with a variety of coarse vegeta- I learnt was called the ^' Shivering*' Moun^ 

among which the stunted yew was the tain ; the reason for which being, that after 

conspicuous ; its dark foliage hanging severe frosts, or in heavy gales, larg& quan^ 

the projecting eminences, gave arf ex- titles of earth separate from one side of it, 

ve character to surrounding objects, which is nearly perpendicular. At the foot 

7 water-mills, built of rough unhewn of Mam-Tor there is a lead mine, called 

tone, presented themselves as we fol- Odin ; from whence is procured the famous 

I the windings of the stream, having a fluor spar, of which so many articles *of 

ted and silent appearance. utility and ornament are made. Castleton 

ippeared to me probable, that the now is by no means a handsome town ; it has 

lificant little stream was, in by-gone narrow dirty streets, and a deplorably rough 

it ages, amighty river; the great depth pavement. The objects worthy of notice 

e valley, excavated through the rocks, near it are, a celebrated cavern, called 

scarcely have been caused but by the Peak's Hole, and a venerable ruined castle, 

;tible force of water. The lesser vales situated on the rock immediately above it. 

ring from it in some parts, favour the It was built by William Peveril, to whom 

iXxxxe that they had been formerly some the manor of Castleton was granted by 

tributary, streams : in -one of these, William the Conqueror. 
L we had the curiosity to ascend, we On the path leading to the cavern, a 

(red a small rifl. After a slippery streamlet is followed, wliich issues from 

b on the cough stones of which its bed that extraordinary wonder of nature ; the 

Drmed, we reached a mineral spring, approach is grand and striking ; the per* 

g from a fissure in the rock, and der pendicular cliffs above are solemxvVj ^fiAs^s^"^ 

ng a greenish copperas-like sediment tio — ^\\\e\T W\^\. V^ ^JJwiViV. 'l^'^ ^^"^^- -^^^ 

) bottom; we found some beautiful wcVi o^ \5^"fe ^x«X «w^.\w%'fes\ ^^is^'^V^^ 

wiw ofmosaett and lichens. caNem \a «lu^tAw>^l'^'^^'^^ vsv ^isa «^ 
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The top of the mouataua along tbe edges is 
fringed with a numher of fine elms, wherein 
there is perched a rookery, a singular situa^ 
tion of the noisy. trihe: lower down are 
innumerable jackdaws, which build in the 
ledges of the rocks. 

The span of the grand arch is 180 feet; 
the length of the first cave 220 feet. A 
number of labourers in it are employed at 
rope walks, making twine, &c* From the 
roof hang immense spiral masses of petrified 
water, or stalactites. The entrance to the 
interior is through a small door at the fur- 
ther end : the visiter is there directed to 
stop and gaze at the arch of the first 
cavern ; this is a most striking object ; the 
Tery livid colour of the light admitted, with 
the bluish-white reflection upon the sur- 
rounding rocks, reminded me forcibly of 
the descriptions of the infernal regions by 
Virgil, Miiton, and other poets. Torches 
are here put into your hands : the passage 
is narrow and low, and you reach an im- 
mense hollow above you in the roof, called 
the Bell House, from its resemblance to 
that form; the same stream is then seen 
which was followed on your approach ; on 
it is a small shallop. I was directed to 
extend myself along its bottom with the 
guide, on account of the rock being in this 
place but fourteen inches from the surface 
of the water, which in depth is only four 
feet. I was then landed in a cavern more 
stupendous than the first ; the whole of it was 
surrounded with a number of rusged t'ocks 
of limestone, which seemed to nave been 
tossed and heaped together by some violent 
convulsion of nature, or by t)ie impetuosity 
of the water that swells to a great height 
after heavy and continued rains. This is 
called Pluto's Hall; and when a distant 
p[allery, formed by a ledge of rocks, was 
illumined by the light of some dozen of 
candles, the effect was the most imposing 
of the kind I ever witnessed. There is a 
continual dropping of water; and after 
passing a ford, I reached what is called 
** Roger RairCs" House, from its always 
dripping there. A little further on is a 
place called the Devil's Wine Cellar, from 
which is a descent of 150 feet; it becomes 
terrific in the extreme: immense arches 
throw their gloomy and gigantic spans 
above ; and the abyss on one side, which 
it is impossible for the vision to penetrate 
to the bottom, adds to the intensity of the 
horror. This wonderful subterraneous man- 
sion is 2250 feet in length. 

sotb. At Bakewell, one of the plea^ 
MBotest of the gmall towns in England, 
^Aere is an excellent hotel, called the RuU 



land Arms, belonging to the Roflaiid iaiiifl;^, 
and under its patronage. The chnrdi ii 
situated on a rising ground. There is a 
neat stone bridge over the river Wye, and 
the silvery stream winds the adjoining vale. 
The view from the church-yard is endiaot- 
ing. The two rivers, the Wye uid Der- 
went, form a junction at some little dii- 
tance, and beyond are wood-tufted hillf 
sloping their gentle elevations. Haddoa 
Hall, one of the finest and most perfect of 
the ancient baronial residences in the 
kingdom, is seen embosomed in the deep 
woods. 

Bakewell is celebrated as a fbhing sta- 
tion. The fine estates of the Devonshire 
and Rutland fiimilies join near it. 

In the- church-yard I copied, from the 
tomb of one who had been rather a licen- 
tious'personage, the following curious 

Epitt^h, 

** Know posterity, that on the 8th of 
April, 1737, the rambling remains of John 
Dale were, in the 86th year of his age, laid 
upon his two wives. 

** Tbiw thiog is Hfe might raSie'some Jfaloofly, 
Hera all tkniB lie together lovingly ; 
But from embraeet here no pleainre flove. 
Alike are here all hnman joye and woee. 
Here 8arah*e ehiding John no longer hean. 
And old John's rambling, Sarah no more feara ; 
A period*! eome to all their tmlaome liTee, 
' The good man's qniet— still am both hia wivM." 

Another,' 

<* The Toeal poireni here let m rnUrk 
or Philip, ovr late pari»h elerh ( 
In church none erer heard a laymaa 
With a clearer voioe say Amen : 
Who now with hallelajah's feonad 
Like him can make the roofs rebonnd ? 
'The clKAr lament his choral tones 
The town so soon—here lie his bones.** 



£• J. XI. 



June, 1827. 



BRIBERY. 

Charles V. sent over 400,000 crowns, to 
be distributed among the members of par- 
liament, in bribes and pensions, to induce 
them to confirm a marriage between Maiy 
and his sou Philiy. This was the first in- 
ttance iiv wVvsdEi Y^i^^ Vt^rj '^ii^sk < 
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Cdt Sttinir )|uEiIianIinian. 

nil ii a iketcb fiom nalure — " a re- doned himself with independence. He ia 

pose" — an aged man enjoyinj^ the good contented and grateful; and filled with 

Ihal remains to him, yet ready for his last hope and desire, that, aftA he shall be 

■umrooni : his thoughts, at this moment, gathered to his fatliers, there maj be muiT 

a.n npon the little girl that fondles on long ^^ears of happiness ia store for his 

him — one of his grsndaughters. The diildien and their offspring. His days 

annals of his life are short and simple, have passed ia inn()cen<» 'uA ''^»m,,<ui& 

" Bom to lahonr as the tparki fly upward," \ie pta^a iot ^ev% Vn ^^^ \raMscM*i.. 'B^ 

heditduiTged Ibe oUrgatioD of his'cxist- final ■iiic&Ba.feRSsVw''*^*^*'^ ''«*'*' . 

eoe^ and bjr tb« work of hii hands en- ictt. 
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A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN VIRTUE AND DEATH, 

On the D^ath of Sir James Pember- 
TON, Knight, who departed this Life 
THE 8th of September, 1613. 

He was lord mayor of London in the 
reigu-of James I., and was a great bene- 
fector to several charities. 

Vertue. WUt V«rtae eUUrafetb, is but her right. 

Death, What Detth layei elai^ie to who can con- 
tradict ? 

Ver, Vertue, whoae poorer exceeds all other might. 

Deo. Wher'a Vertae*s power when Death makes all 
sabmit T 

Ver. I gave him lift and therefore he is mine. 

Deo. That Ufe he held no longer than I list. 

Ver, I made him more than mortall, neere diuine ; 

Dea. How hapt he coold not then Death's stroke 
resist ? • ' ' " 

Ver, Beeamsa (Uf jiatnre) all are bom to d j«. 

iPM. Thea thjne own tongoe yealds DmXk the Tie* 

tory. 
Vm ffo, Dtftft, 0Km art deeeiaed, thj enaiou 
stroke 
iHath gioen him life immortal 'gainst thy wiU t 
^^ What lift eaa be. bnt vanished as smoakt } 
Vtr, A life that all th/ darts can aerer kilL 
/>M. Hane I aot loeked his body in my grmne f 
V^, That was bat dost, and that I pray thee kaap«- 
DM. That is as a»ch as I detira to haae. 

His eomely shape in my eternal aleepa. 
ym. Bat WIRT'S his haaorable life, raaowaa* aad 

fame? 
X>M. They aia batbreaO, than I rsaiga Is tfaae. 
r«r. Them I aiost eoaet 

JDM. 1 piaftr ny aUIb, • 

Bis body ihiae. 
y„, r Bine his atamlty. 

» 

And so theyceast. Death triaaipht «^fr Ui grsae, 
Vbrtae o*ar that which death can never haae.** 



PETER HERVE. 

To the Editor, 

Sir,— 'Having had the happiness and 
honour of holding correspondence with that 
most benevolent man, Mr. Peter Uenr^, 
whose death I deeply deplore, I shall M 
myself relieved from a debt due to his me* 
mory, if you will allow roe, through the 
medium of vour valuable publication, to 
express my fkope that he was not, in the 
time of need, forgotten by that society of 
which h^lfklthe honoured founder. His 
last letter told me he was ill and in dis- 
tress ; and had been advised to try the air 
of the south of France, vrith scarcely any 
means of pursuing his j(iirney but by the 
sale of his drawings. My own inability to 
serte him made me hesitate; and I am 
locked to say, his letter was not answered. 
I am sortjf but repentance will not come 
:too late^ if this hint will have any weight 
towards procuring for his amiable widow, 
from that admirable institution, a genteel, 
if not an ample independence : for certain 
I Sim, that he could not have made choice 
of any one who had not a heart generous 
as his own. 

I am, &c«' 



F.S. Jun. 



Sttm^fMlf June 24, 1827. 



London, June 12, 1827. 



H«^l. 



ANCIENT DIAL. 

For the Table Book. 

The dial in use among the ancient Jews 
differed from that in use among us. Theirs 
was a kind of stairs ; the time of the day 
was dbtinguished, not by lines, but by 
etepe or degrees ; the shade of the sun every 
hour moved forward to a new degree. On 
i>e dial of Ahaz, the sun went back (mag« 
ooloth) desyeei or etepe, not /litet. — JtflU. 



CABALISTIC ERUDITION; 

Nothing can exceed the followers of 
eabalisticfu mysteries, in point of fantastical 
conceits. The leartued Godwin recounts 
some of them* ^ Abraham,'' thcfjr say, 
<' wept but UttU for Sarah, probably be- 
cause she was old." They prove this by 
producing the letter " Caph," which being 
a remarkably «mci2l letter, and being made 
use of in the Hebrew word which describes 
Abraham's tears, evinces^ they affirm, that 
his grief also was small. 

The Cabalists discovered likewise, that 
in the two Hebrew words, signifying 
" man " and ** woman," are contained two 
letters, which, together, form one of .the 
names of '* God ;*' but if these letters be 
taken away, there remain letters whicb 
signify " fire.'' " Hence," argue the Ca- 
balists, '^ w6 may find that when man and 
wife agree together, and live in union, God 
is with' them, but when they separate them- 
selves fi*om God, fire attends their foo^ 
^^ss^T ^(dci 9A% ^Sojb 'v\i\\D&vs^ d<^^Daaa of 
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OFFERINGS TO INFANTS. 
To the Editor. 

Edgeley^ near Stochport, 

'y-*I am anxious to notice a custom I 
observed in Yorkshire, relative to very 
j( infants, which I think it would be 
ible to keep alive. I know that it is 
illy practised now, in that county, in 
neighbourhood of Wakefield. The 
m I allude to is, the making an offer* 
> n^w-born infants on the occasion of 
making their first visit abroad, by the 
>n who is honoured with it, of a cake 
ead, an egg, and a small quantity of 

Special care is taken that the young 
im in life makes its first visit to the 
3 of a near relative, or an esteemed 
1, who will in nowise omit a ceremony 
cessary to its future welfare. For it 
iieved if this be not done, that in its 
«S8 through life it will be exposed to 
niseries of want; and by parity of 
n, the due observance of it will insure 
itinual supply of those necessaries, of 
\i the offering at setting out in life pre- 

so happy an omen. I know not 
ice. 'or where this custom originated, 
low extensively it may be still prac- 
; but if its origin be utterly unknown, 
ire, according to the usage of the 
1 in all such cases, bound the more to 
•ve and reverence it. There are many 
nt customs, upon which the hand of 
I has set his seal, '' more honoured in 
Dreach than the observance;'' but, I 
, you will agree with me, that this, 
its air of social humanity, is not of 
:lass. Perhaps you can give it further 
iation. I believe it to be of the most 
te antiquity^ and to have been amongst 
Idest nations. 

I am, &c. 

Mild. 



one part of thenoeturnal oeremony consist- 
ed in the consecration of an egg. By this, 
as we are informed by Porphyry, was sig- 
.nified the world. It seemi to have been % 
fiivourite symbol, and very ancient, and we 
find it adopted among many nations. It 
was said by the Persians of OrosmasdeSy 
that he formed mankind and enclosed them 
in an egg. Cakes and salt were used in 
religious rites by the ancients. The Jews 
probably adopted their appropriation from 
the £gyptians :•— ' And it thou bring an 
oblation of a meat-offering baken in the 
oven, it shall be. unleavened cakes of fine 
flour,* &c. (Levit. ii. 4.) • With all thine 
offerings thou shalt offer salt.' " (Ibid, p.l 3.) 
It is also customary in Northumberland 
for the midwife, &c. to provide two slices, 
one of bread and the other of cheese, which 
are presented to the first person they meet 
in tne procession to church at the christen- 
ing. The person who receives this homely 
S resent must give the child in return '* three ' 
ifferent things, wishing it at the same time 
health and beauty. A gentleman happen- 
ing once to fall in the way of such a party^ 
and to receive the above present, was at a 
loss how to make the triple return, till he 
bethought himself of laying upon the child 
which was held out to him, a shilling, a 
halfpenny, and a pinch of snuff. When 
they meet more than one person together, 
it is usual to single out the nearest to the 
woman that carries the child. 

Cowel says, it was a good old custom 
for God-fathers and God-mothers, every 
time their God-children asked them bless- 
ing, to give them a cake, which was a God V 
kicheil : it is still a proverbial saying in 
some countries, '' Ask me a blessing, and I 
will give you some plum-cake." 



e only immediate illustration of the 
ding custom that occurs, is Hutchin- 

mention of it in his History of North* , 
rrland ; in which county, also, infants, 

first sent abroad in the arms of the 
' to visit a neighbour, are presented 
an egg, salt, and bread. He observes, 
^ the egg was a sacred emblem, and 
5 a gift well adapted to infancy.*' Mr. 
nt says, '* An egg, containing in it the 
?nts of life, was thought no improper 
em of the ark, in which were preserved 
idiments of the future worla : hence, 
} DioausiactL, and in other myttatiefs 



Among superstitions relating to childreui 
the following is related by Bingham, on 
St. Austin : '< If when two friends are talk- 
ing together, a stone, or a dog, or a child> 
happens to come between them, they tread 
the stone to pieces as the divider of their 
friendship; and this is tolerable in compa- 
rison of beating an innocent child that 
comes between them. But it is more, plea- 
sant that sometimes the children's quanel 
is revenged by the dogs : for many timet 
they are so superstitious as to dare to heal 
the dog that comes between them, who, 
turning again upon him that smites hums 
sends ^\m ^\o\tv ^^^vcv%^^i\^ \'s«^&^'\^ v«% 
aeeV ai ifc^ v^N^^evw^r ^t^xA^^>^ ^« 
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child was baptizea prirately. it was, ooC 
Dr. Moresin was an eve-witness to tiie long since, customary to put the child npoo 
following usages in Scotland. Tbej take, a clean basket, having a cloth prerioiirijr 
on their return from church, the new1y« spread over it, with bread and oteete pot 
baptized infant, and vibrate it three or four into the cloth ; and thus to move the banet 
times gentlv over a flame, saying, and re- three times successively round the irca 
peating it thrice, ** Let the flame consume crook, which hangs over the fire^ ftom flw 
thee now or never.** ^* roof of the house, for the purpose of sop- 
Martin relates, that in the Western porting the pots when water is bmled, or 
Islands, the same lustration, by carrying of Tictaab are prepured. This** he tnMgfaM^ 
fire, is performed round about lying-in « might be anciently intended to coontni* 
women, and round about children before act the malignant arts which witdiet wi 
ihejf are ehrUtened, as an eflectual" means evil spirits were imagined to practise agaiml 
to preserve both the mother and infant from new-born infknts/' . ! 
the power of evil spirits. This practice is It is a vulgar notion, that children, pie- 
similar to an ancient feast at Athens, kept maturely wise, are not long-lived, and 
by private families, called Amphidromia, rarely reach maturity. Shakspeare poti 
on the fifth day after the birth of the child, this superstition into the mouth of Riduud 
when it was the custom for the gossips to the Third. 

run round the fire with the infant in their Bulwer mentions a tradition conceniiii| 

anns, and then, having delivered it to the children bom open-handed, that th^ wS 

nurse, they were enterUined with feasting prove of a bountiful disposition and Rank- 

and dancing. handed. A character in one of Dekker's 

There is a superstition that a child who plays says, " I am the most wretched fel- 

does not cry when sprinkled in baptism low: sure some 2tf/^AaiuM priest christened 

will not live. me, I am so unlucky." 

Among the ancient Irish, the mother, at The following charms for infancy are de- 

the birth of a man child, put the first meat rived from Herrick: 
into her infant's mouth upon the point of 

her husband's sword, with wishes that it ** Bring the holy crast of bread, 

might die no otherwise than in war, or by W ituiderncath the head; 

sword. Pennant says, that in the High- » Tie a certain cham to keep 

lands, midwives give new-bom babes a Hag« away while children «leep.*» 

small spoonful of earth and whisky, as the « • « • • 
first food they take. 

Giraldus Cambrensis relates, that **at - Let the .nperstition* wife 

the baptizing of the infants of the wild Keer the child's heart lay a knife t 

Irish, their manner was not to dip their Point be up, and haft be down, 

right arms into the water, that so as they (While >he gossips in the towne;) 

thought they might give a more deep and This, 'mongst other mystiek charms, 

incurable blow.'' Mr. Brand deems this a Keeps the sleeping child from b«nBM.** 
proof that the whole body of the child was 

anciently commonly immersed in the bap- — ■ — 

tismal font. 

In 1795 the minister of the parishes of BUNYAN'S HOLY WAE DRAMA- 

South Ronaldsay and Burrav, two of the TIS£D. 
Orkney islands, describing the manners of 

the inhabitants, says : '< Within these last A very beautiful manuscript was once 

seven years, the minister has been twice put into the hands of one of Dr. Aikin*8 

interrupted in administering baptism to a correspondents by a provincial bookseller, 

female child, before the maie childf who to whom it had been offered for publication, 

was baptized immediately after. When It consisted of two tragedies upon the sub- 

the service was over, he was gravely told ject of John Bunyan's Holy War : they were 

he had done very wrong ; for, as the female the composition of a lady, who had fitted 

child was first baptized, she would, on her together scraps from Shakspeare, Milton, 

coming to the years of discretion, most cer- Young's Night Thoughts, and Erskine's 

tainly have a strong beard, and the boy Gospel Sonnets, into the dramatic form, 

would hare Doae/' with no other liberty than that of occasion- 

77ie minister of Logiendtf in Perthshire, siW^ 9\V«cva% sl TAxsk%. TVi^Vui^ OstcAtance^ 

''^"^ciihiDg the superstiiioua opinioQS and iot inixaiACftt^vk CAVLi«tX»iVDM;^>M^.^^>)»\ 
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ence : the whole speeches and scenes breaks the charch-windows, and afterwards 

ire thus introduced in a wholesale sort brings in a long bill for mending them. A 

cento. The ghost in Hamlet also did painter repairs the eommandments, puts 

' a Conscience.* new coats on Moses and Aaron, irilds the 

organ pipes, and dresses the little cherubim 

""""~""~"""'"""""~""~"~~""'~— "■"—""" alK>ut the loft, as fine as yermilion, Prussian 

GENTLEMEN OF THE PARISH. ?*"^ V^ ^"^l' gold can make them. The 

late churchwardens chanced to be a siWer- 

Look up at the Inscription on that vene- smith and a woollen-draper ; the silver- 

2le church defaced with plaster; what smith new fashioned the communion plate, 

es it record ? << Btautified by Samuel and the draper new clothed the pulpi^ and 

lear and Daniel Daub, churchwardens.'' put fresh curtains to the winnows. AU 

)d so these honest gentlemen call dis- this might be done with some shadow of 

ising that fine, old, stone building, with modesty, but to insult the good sense of 

thick coat of lime and hair, or white- eveiy beholder with their bemtt\fi6d I Shame 

ish, beautifying it ! on them ! 

What is the history of all this ? Why the Dr. Bumey tells of some parish officers, 
lin matter-of-fact is, that every parish that they applied to Snetiler (a celebrated 
icer thinks he has a right to make a organ-builder) to examine their organ, and 
ind bill on the hamlet, during his year to make improvements on it — *' Gentle- 
power. An apothecary in office physics men,*' said tne honest Swiss, ^* your organ 
i poor. A glazier, first in cleaning, h® wort von hondred pound, just now— > 
- well— I will spend von honored pound 
• ▲thcnmun. upon it, and it shall then be wort fifty." 
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THE ANGLER 
From the German of GostHC. 

Das Wasser rsatcht*, das Wass«r schwoU* ke. 

There was a gentle angler who was angling in the sea. 
With heart as cool as only heart untaught of love can be ; 
When suddenly the water rush'd, and swell'd, and up there sprung 
A humid maid of beauty's mould— and thus to hinji she sung : 

" Why dost thou strive so artfully to lure my brood away, 
And leave them then to die beneath the sun's all-scorching ray ? 
Couldst thou but, tell how happy are the fish that swim below. 
Thou wouldst with me, and taste of joy which earth can never know. 

^' Do not Sol and Diana both more lovely far appear 

When they have dipp'd in Ocean's wave their golden, silvery hair ? 

And is there no attraction in this heaven-expanse of blue. 

Nor in thine image mirror'd in this everlasting dew ?" - 

The water rush'd, the water sweird, and touch'd his naked feet, 

And fancy whisper'd to his heart it was a love-pledge sweet ; 

She sung another siren lay more .'witching thaxv beCot^, 

Haif/NiU'd'-^half plunging— down be %imk, «xi^ t«?« '^%a\«»^ ^\ftsst^ 
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CLOSING THE EYES. Last month I was gratified by observing 

r» r ft II T> i *^« funereal attentions of the gipsy tribes 

For the T^Ie Book. ^^ Cooper, then lying in state on a com- 

A GIPSY'S FUNERAL. mon, near Epping forest. The corpse lay J 

Epping Forest. ^^ ^ ^®"' clothed with white linen ; candles I 

T, . J , 1 ^ .1. . i. were lighted over the body, on which forest 

It was considered a mark of the strongest flowers and blossoms of the season were 

affection by the ancients, that a son, when ^^^^^^ ^„ ^ y^ -^ ^^^ Cooper's wife, 

his fether was dying, should lean over him ^^^^^^^ .^ j^l^^lf^ pefceiving I did not wish 

and receive his last gasp, ^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^ h^^ husband, said in per- 

•• and kiss bis ■pirit into happy re«t.'* f^^^ naivet^, « Oh, sir, don*t fear to look at 

The Jews, Greeks, and Romans, esteem- him, I never saw his countenance so plea* 

ed it a high privilege for the nearest rela- sani in all my life."' A wit might have 

tive to close the eyes of the deceased body; construed this sentence otherwise ; bat too 

as in Genesis, when Jacob's sun was setting, much kindness emanated from this scene 

*^Jo9eph shall pOt his hands upon thine of rustic association to admit of levity, 

eyes." And in another place, — " The Her partner was cold, and her heart beat 

memory of the father is preserved in the the pulsations of widowhood. The picture 

9onJ' Again, (contra) " 1 have no son to would have caught an artist's eye. The 

keep my name in remembrance/' And in gipsy-friends and relations sat mutely in 

Homer, "Let not the glory of his eyes the adjoining tents; and, like Job ^and 

depart, without the tender hand to move it his comforters, absorbed their grief in" the 

silently to peace." Ovid says, *' Ille meos silence of the summer air and their breasts. 

oculoe comprimat, ille tuos." The per- When Cooper was put in his coffin, the 

forming this ceremony was so valued, that same feeling of attachment pervaded the 

to die without friends to the due observance scene. A train of several pairs, suitably 

of this affectionate and last testimony, was clothed, followed their friend to the grave, 

thought an irreparable affliction. and he was buried at the neighbouring 

The sudden death of a man was attri- church in quiet solemnity, 
buted to Apollo; of a woman, to Diana. In addition to this, I transcribe a notice 
If any relation were present, a vessel of from a MS. journal, kept by a member of 
brass was procured, and beaten loudly in my family, 1769, which confirms the custom 
the ears of the deceased to determine the above alluded to. " Here was just buried 
point. The ringing of bells by the Romans, in the church, (Tring,) the sister of the 
and others to this day is practised. The queen of the gipsies, to whom it is designed 
Irish wake partakes also of this usage, by her husband, to erect a monument to 
When the moon was in eclipse, she was her memory of 20/. price. He is going to 
thought asleep, and bells were rung to wake be married to the queen (sister to the de- 
her : the eclipse having past, and the moon ceased.) ,He offered 20/. to the clergyman 
recovered her light, faith in this noisy cus- to marry him directly ; but he had not been 
tom became strengthened. Euripides says, in the town a month, so could not be mar- 
when Hyppolitus was dying, he called on ried till that time. When this taked place, 
his father to close his eyes, cover his face an entertainment will be made, and 20/. or 
with a cloth, and put a shroud over the 30/. spent. Just above esquire Gore's park 
corpse. Cassandra, desirous of proving the these destiny readers have a camp, at which 
Trojan cause better than that of the Greeks, place the woman died ; immediately after 
eulogizes their happy condition in dying at which, the survivors took all her wearing 
home, where the. obsequies might be per- apparel and burnt them, including silk 
formed for them by their nearest relatives, gowns, Tich laces, silver buckles, gold ear- 
Medea tells her children she once hoped rings, trinkets, &c., — for such is tbeir cus« 
they would have performed the duty for tom." 
her, but she must do it for them. If a June, \ 827. J. R. P. 

father, or the mother died a widow, the >-_____^— _ 

children attended to it : if the husband 

died, the wife peribrmed it; which the LITERACY INGENUITY. 

Greeks lamented could not be done if they 

died at Troy. The duty devolved on the Odo tenet mnlum. madidam mtppam t«i«i anna. 

sister if her brother died ; which caused The above line is said, in an old book, to 

Orestes to exdaim, vfhen he was to suffer W've^^co&lX^uvN^x^XiCiitt&ViiO^ifc^V^s^l^^ 

death so iw. from bis home — " Alas \ bow fox \t \s a. ^tt^cX N^t%^, «cA ^nwj ^q^\N& 

*a/^ njjr sUter shroud me now V t\ie nct^ s^m^ "^iox^ciXi^^SiLYi^t^^TA ^qtwtixV. 
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ST. JAMES'S PARK. 

TwM June, tnd mnj t gossip weneh, 

Chiia-firsiglitod, trod ths eentral ICall t ' 
I gsiB*d a white unpeopled bench. 

And gated upon the long caaaL 
Beside me soon, in motley talk, 

Bojs, aanemaids sat, a TaiyiBg raaa ; 
▲t iMgtl^ tvo females enMS*d the walk, 

▲ndoeetpied the raeaat space. 

la years they seem'd some forty-four. 

Of dwarfish statort, Yolgar auea ; 
A boBset of black silk each wore, 

▲ad eaoh a gowa of bemlmsin ; 
JLad, ^hile ia loud and careless toaes 

They dwelt upon their own conceras. 
Bra kmg 1 leara'd that Mrs. Joaes 

Wjit oncb and one was Mrs. Baras. 

They talk'd of little Jane and John, 

And hoped they'd come before 'twas dark ; 
Then wonder*d why with pattens on 

One might not walk across the park : 
They eall'd it far to Camdra-town, 

Yet hoped to reach it by and by ; 
And ttoDght it strange, since floor was down, 

TuS bread should stiU oontiaae high. 

They said last Monday's hetry gales 

Had done a monstrous deal of ill ; 
Than tried to count the iron rails 

That wouad up Coastitntioo^iU } 
This larum sedulous to shin, 

I don'd my gloves, to march away,' 
When, as I gased upon the one, 

** Grood heaveiu I** I cried, •* tis Naacy Gray. 

'Twas Kancy, whom I led along 

The whiten'd and elastic floor. 
Amid mirth's merry dancing throng. 

Just twoaad twenty yean before. 
Though sadly alter'd, I knew her. 

While she, 'twas obvious, knew me not ; 
But mildly said. ** Good evening, sir," 

And with her comrade left the spot. 

** Is this," I cried, in grief profound, 

** The fair with whom, eclipsing aB, 
I traversed Raaelagh*s bright nmad^ 

Or trod the mazes of VauzhaU ? 
And is this all that Time can do ? 

Has Nature nothing else in store ; 
Is this of lovely twenty-two, 

AU that remains at forty-four ? 

** Could / to such a helpmate cling ? 

Were such a wedded dowdy mine, 
Ob yonder lamp* post woald I swing*. 

Or pluBfe ia yoadar Serpeatiae r* 
I yh the park with ayes aakaace. 

But, are I entei'd.Oltvelapd-roi^ 

MnigR0m0M Au» Hafw ia her Jaaea^ 

Aad dealt aelf-lova a mortal blow. 



** Time, at whoaa toaak all aartalt bow. 

From either sex his pray seenres,* 
His scythe, while wounding Nancy's brow. 

Can scarce have smoothly swept o'er yours ; 
By her yon plainly were not known ; 

Then, while yon moam the altered hne 
Of Naacy's face, suspect your oara 

May be a little alter'd too." 

New MleaiUy Magaaiae^ 



ON 'CnANGE. 

To the Editor. 

Sir, — We know that every thing in this 
world changes in the course of a few years; 
but ^hat I am about to communicate to 
you is a change indeed.^'' IVe been roam- 
ing ;'' and in my city rounds I find the 
present residence and profession of the 
undernamed parties to be as follows : 

Adam b now an orange-merchant in Lower 
Thames-street ; and a counseller in 
Old-square, Lincoln's-inn. 

£v£ is a stove-grate manufacturer in Lud« 
gate-hill ; and a sheep-salesman at 
41,WestSmithfield. 

Cain is a builder at 22, Prince*s-row, Pim« 
lico; and a surgeon, 154, White- 
chapel-road. 

Abel is a dealer in china at 4, Crown* 
street, Soho ; and a glover at 153» 
St. John-street-road. 

Moses is a slopseller at 4, James-place, 
Aldgate; and a clothes-salesman 
in Sparrow-corner, Minories. 

Aaron is a pawnbroker in HouQcbditcht 
No. 129; and an oilman at Aid- 
gate. 

Abraham keeps, a childbed-linen-ware- 
house at 53, Houndsditch ; and is a 
special pleader in Pump-court, in 
the Temple. 

Benjamin is a fishmonger at 5, Duke's- 
place. 

MoRDECAi keeps a^ clothes-shop near 
Shoreditch church. 

Absalom is a tailor at No. 9, Bridge-road^ 
Lambeth. 

Peter is a cotton-d^et vcLBrvs^Aam^. 
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Living well. 



"If you would livB well for a we< 

The Jews-harp. a hog ; if you would live well for a i 

The JewMrump, or, as it is more gene- ^""'^ ' .^^y,?^ Tf^V^ "^^ "".f *^^ y^, 

tally pronounced, the Jew-trump, seems to {"'f P?««^ . This is an old proverl 

take Tts name from the nation oF the Jews, ^y ^?™^"8 P^'f^. « ."^^^ ^^."^^^y "J^ 

and is vulgarly believed to be one of thei^ c°™J°J? an ec^leswstic, but it alludes 

instrument of music. Dr. Littleton ren- ^«'^^«^y f^ ^ Romwh clergy and 

ders Jews-trump by sUtrum Judaicum. But "^"^^ ^ ^ «^y> ^^ ^^' marry at all. 

there is not any such musical instrument as 

this described by the authors that treat of CotTNTRT Dances. 

the Jewish music. In short, this instrument 

is a mere boy's plaything, ^nd incapable The term " country dance " is a c 

of itself of being joined either with a voice tion of the French contre dante, by 

or any other instrument. The present they mean that which we call a co 

orthography seems to be a corruption of dance, or a dance by many persons 

the Ytetic^ jett-trumpf a trump to play opposite one to another: it is noi 

with: and in the'BQlgick, or Low-Dutch, c<mtriefh\x\. contre. 

from whence. tome many of our toys, a 

troinp is a rattle for children. Sometimes T v 

thejr ^ill call it a Jeivs-hdrp ; and another ^"^ Mvi^. 

tlM^nlacf where it \a nkvedunonTa between '^® Romans had SO naucb concer 

inepiacewnereitispiayeapponiswtween ^y^^^- ^^ -^ fruit, that there ar< 

the jaws. It is an. instrument used in St. : 'L "^ »"«.*« ""*m "i-^ "«cic «h 

Kilia. (Martin, p. 73.) Xelt^uS/^d'^thTA;?- J 

^ than to any other tree : — 

Quid pro Quo. jr^u, the tree ; palmes, the bi 

"Give you a Rowland for an Oliver." P'^^P^^^^ the leaf; racemus, a bd 

This is reckoned a proverb. of late stand- §^P««i *|''«'. the grape; capreolu,, 

Ing, being commonly referred to Oliver *^".'' «"«*»»««» the vintage; vmum, 

Cromwell, as if he were the Oliver here ^"""' ^^^ grape-stone. 
intended : but it is of greater antiquity 

than the protector ; for it is met with in Posthumous Honour. 
Hall's Chronicle, in the reign of, Edward 

IV. In short, Rolland and Oliver were Joshua Barnes, the famous Greel 

two of Charlemagne's peers. (See Ames's fessor of Cambridge, was remarkabl 

Hist, of Printing, p. 47, and Ariosto.) Ro- very extensiye memory ; but his jud 

lando and Orlando are the same name ; was not exact : ' and when he die< 

Turpin calling him Roland, and Ariosto wrote for him this 
Rolando. 

Epitaph, 

Father and Son. , , »* 

Hie jacet Joshua Barnes, 

. <« Happy is the son whose father is gone felicissim® memoriae, 

to the devil," is an old saying. It is not ^v«-.^f««e ;n,ii/,«,«» 

grbunded on the supposition, that such a expectans judicium. 

father by his iniquitous dealings must have 

accumulated wealth ; but is a satirical hint -— 
on the times when popery prevailed here 

so much, that the priests and monks had The King's Arms. 
engrossed the three professions of law, 

physic, and divinity ; when, therefore, by When Charles II. was going hon 

the procurement either of the confessor, night drunk, and leaning upon the 

the physician, or the lawyer, a good part ders of Sedley and Rochester, one o 

of the father's effects were pretty sure to go asked him what he imagined his ,si 

to the church ; and when, if nothing of would think if they could behold 1 

that kind happened^ these agents were cer VhaX \k\c\i\e.i— "TVvvwkl" said the 

iAia to defame him, and adjudge that 8uc\i " \>m1\ wxk xiv^ ^x\s», ^Y^^^'^^'^ 

» maa must undoubtedly be damned. \>eaaV&?* 
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a^Efton CroEf9. 



- When I designed with mj friend W. a 
visit to the Dulwich gallery, which ne did 
not eflecl, we did nol foreaee the conse- 
quence of diversion from our intent; and 
having been put oat ofour way, we strolled 
without considwing " the end thereof.'' 
Hence, out peradVenture at the " Crooked 
Billet, on Penge Common;* our loitering to 
sketch the " Bridge on the Road lo Beck- 
enbam ;"-)■ the same, for the same purpose, at 
" the Porch of Beckenham Church-yard ;"t 
the survey of " Becltenham Church ;"§ the 
view of its old Font in the public-house 
garden ; || and the look at the hall of 
" Wickham Court," and West Wickham 
church, if New and beautiful prospects 
opened to us from the latter village ; and 
to the just enumerated six articles, and 
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their engravings, respecting that part of tha 
couiitry, in the former volume of the TaUt 
Book, it is intended to add like abstracU of 
our further proceedings. In short, to Iw 
respectful and orderly, as one moiety of K 
walking committee, se1f4;onstltutea and 
appointed, I take permission to "report 
progress,, and aak leave to go agdn." 

The "Crooked Billet" at Penge, and 
mine host of the " Swan" at West VHA' 
ham, have had visitors curious to trace th« 
pleasant route, and remark the particulBil 
previously described. While indulging tho 
sight, there is another sense that cravea to 
be satisfied ; and premising that we are now 
penetrating further " into the bowels of tha 
knd," it becomes a duty to acquaint fok 
lowers with head-quarters. Foe the pre- 
sent, it is neithei ■oawssKt-j -oat *n^(^iKiS 
toniceVv mMV4*^<»iAa"-*«*^'°-^^'**? 
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one. A Tunbridge or Seven-Oaks coach 
passes within a short half mile, and the 
VVesterham coach within the same distance. 
If a delightful two hours' lounging walk 
from Bromley be desired, take the turning 
from the Swan at Bromley to Beckenham 
church ; go through the church-yard over a 
stile, keep the meadow loot-path, cross the 
Wickham road^ and wander by hedge-row 
elms, as juwif will and tbe country-folk 
direct you, till jou arrive at Hayes Com- 
mon ; than Xkaiks9 fyf ^ lowar or left-hand 
tide of tha «MEim9Qf and laanng the mill 
on the rigtit, gat iat^ tlia cottaged lane. 
At a faw {laflidfid jraida patt taa sheep- 
wash, formad in a liUla dall by tha Ravens- 
bourne, at tba and of ilia opao nse^ ttands 
'' Kestop CvoM.** 

Balbre raaebinf thia placa on my ftrti 
▼isit tf it, tba country peopla had indiicri- 
min^y, callad it <*katton Cross* and 
**Vmton wmrkg'* and lacking all intalU- 
gitWo UilivijBMttion from tham respecting tha 
reaaoii ibr ita being to namad, I puztled^ 
™yilV ivWl eoi^oetnratt as to whether it 
"vvai ftf iita of a crott of mamorial, a 
marbat croifly a pveaching croes, or what 
other kind of cross. It was »om€wbat of 
disappoinhnant to me. wheni in an angla 
of a cross-road, inttaad of some acciant 
vestige, there •appaared a oonmodious, re- 
spectable, ahd co)nfbrtable-*!oDkiog houaa 
of accommodation for man andbotaej and, 
•winging high in air, its sign, the *ed cross, 
heraldically, a cross guiet ; its form being, 
on reference to old Randle Holme, " a cross 
molyney invertant ;'' to describe which, on 
the same authority, it may be said, that 
" this cross much resembles tha molyne, or 
pomette ; saving in this, the H^ut, or sawed 
andsy 80 turn themselves inward that they 
appaar toba ascrowles rolled up. Some term 
it a ia fy wr, tha ends rolled up "* So mudi 
lar the Mgo, which I take to be a forgotten 
mamoiial of soma old boundary stone, or 
faind-maiit, in tha form of a cross, long 
ainct removed from the tpot, and pe rhapa 
after it had become a ''stump-cross;" 
Ifbicb croiaes were of so ancient date, that 
tha Christians^ ignoraoily supposing them 
la hava barn dedicated to idolatrous puiw 
peaas, religiously destroyed them, and their 
ancient names were soon forgotten : '* this 
nay ba the reason why so many broken 
eroasas ware called stump-cro8ses.''t The 
olwervation is scarcely a digression; ibr 
Iha honsa and sign, commonly called 
** ICeston Cross,'* or •« Keston mark," stand 



on a site, which, for reasons that will ap- 
pear by and by, the antiquary deems sacred. 
The annexed representatitm shows the 
direction of the roads, and the star * in the 
corner tha angular situation of the honse^ 
cut out of Holwood, the estate of the late 
Mr. Pitt, which is bounded by the Fam- 
borough and Wastarham roads, and com- 
maiftds from tha grounds of the enclosure the 
finest Tiew towards Uia weald of Kent in 
this part of the county. 
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** Kaston Cross** I call ** haad-quarters,** 
bacansa in this hovse you will find yourself- 
^ at bome;^ You may sparkle forth to many- 
remarkable spots in the vicinage, and tbea- 
return and take your " corporal refection,** 
and go in and out at will ; or you noay di- 
al your ease, and do nothing but contem* 
plate in quiet; or, in short, you may do 
Just as you like. Of course this is said to 
" gentle ** readers ; and I preauma the 
Tuble Book has no otheis: certain it 1% 
tliat ungentle persons are unwelaoma vii»>; 
tors, and not likely to visit again at ** Kai* 
ton Cross.'* Its occupant, Mr« S. Young*-*' 
his name is beneath his sian— will not be 
regarded by any one, who does himself iha 
pleasure to call at bis house, as a comoMt- 
landlord. If you see him seated besida tha 
door, you estimate him at least of that 
order one of whom, on his travels, tbt 
chamberlain at the inn at Rochester de- 
scribes to Gadshiil as worthy his partioular 
notice—" a franklin in the weald of Kaa^ 
that hath three hundred marks with hiss hi 
gold — one that bath abundance of cluurga 
too."* You take Mr. Young for a eountiy 
gentleman ; and, if you company with hiflBi 
may perhaps hear him tell, as many a 

^■— ^— »iB— ■ " — T— — ■— ■^— i^— — — 
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country gentlemaB would-^batiog obioletf the Tisitors to taste. They had common 

phrase and vftr«Ulcatipu— j , drinking vessels as with us, and sometimes 

Thing that I .pek, It mot, be bar, ^d plais : i"?i '*'' ^^^^ "if *r ^'l'*' T*'"' r^ ''"'^^"'^ 

Irieptnev.rortb.«pou«tof Fe^JT T •:?'^''''- ^S-*V^? a"!^ ^^ '^^I^' '"" 

Wa i.m.d Ma«« Tiiiu. Cie«o. provided every kind of delicacy : that em. 

B«t nriebt coioar. a. fmw« i» tba >>(^«. Tibenus prohibited their selUng any baker's 

Or alkt .wicha aa ««■ die Titk. or p«it ; ^^' . . ,. . 

OatoartorrketorikebMtoatqaefaitft ^V® co™pany frequenting the ancient 

lffaiiiritr«letkBotorswicb«Baterti pubhc-houses were usually artificers, sai- 

B«t if 70a iMt my tfif sbui |« kei«.« ^^^9 drunken galli, thieves, &c. Chess 

was played, and the abacus, or chess-board. 

In brief, if you ^ put up ** at the ^ Red ^^ ^^^^ oblong. Hence came the com- 

Croi«s,"4ibd invite Mr. Young's society, yoa ^o" painted post still at the doors of our 

99'dL find him own public-houses, the sign of the chequer 

a fraakliB fkire und fre^ ""^ f*!,^"!I? * a ^'' ^'^^'^ HamUton pre- 

That ..tertame. with «mely <».rt«>.. glaa.f *^°^*^ to the Antiquarian Society a view of 

* a street m Pompeu, another Italian city 

T%e house itself is not one of your bold destroyed by Vesuvius, which contains the 

t^tf^kiog inosy that if you enter you assure f^^S^ o^ the chequers, from whence there 

yourself of paying toll at, in . regard of its ^^n be no doubt that it was 4 common gae 

roystering appearance, in addition to every among the Eomans. 

item in your bill ; but one in which you 

liave no objection to be " at charges," in 

^rtue of iu cheerful, promising air. You ^^^ Saxon ancestors had public-housei 

^wdi find these more reasonable perhaM ^^^'^ ^^^y ^^[^^^ very hard out of vessely 

than you expect, and you will not find any ^( earthenware, as the country people do 

article presented to you of an inferior *^** 

quality. In respect therefore of its self. '^^ Anglo-Saxons had the eala-hw, ale- 

commendations and locality, the " Cross ^ l^ouse, tcin-hwy wine-house, and cumen-hiti, 

m Keston is suggested as a point ttappui ^^ ^^^' ^°"^> however, were by no means 

to any who essay from town for a few common houses for travellers. In the time 

lueurs of fresh air and comfort, and widi a ^ Edward I. lord Berkeley's farm-houses 

4«e«re of leisurely observing scenery alto- ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ purpose. Travellers 

QOtiier new to most London residents. ^^^^ accustomed to inquire for hospitable 

^ persons, and even go to the king*s palaces 

^ _____ - *^^ refreshment. John Rous, an old tra- 

**^^^^^ ' veller, who mentions a celebrated inn on 

The elasaical ancients had inns end pub- ^^ Warwick road, was yet obliged to ep 

lio-houses* Nothing is a stronger proof of Wiother way for want of accommodation.f 

tho itie and populousness of the city of . 

I2of€ulaneu«i, which was deiAroyed by an ,, ^ , , ^ . 

treptioo of Mount Vesuvius on the 24th ^^' ^^^^^ Supposes, that the chequers, 

of Aogust, A. D. 79, than its nine hundred ** ^^^^ *^°*® * common sign of a publip- 

niblie-.hoases. A placard or iascripUon ^*^"^®» ^^ originally intended for a kind 

diceovered on the wall of a house in that ©f draught-board, called " Ubles," and that 

niiiMd aiy, was a bill for letting one of its ^' «bowed that there that game might be 

pablichouses on lease ; and hence, it ap- V^^y^* From their colour, which was red, 

peaw that they had galleries at the top, ^^ ^® similarity to a lattice, it was coc 

and balconies, or green arbouie, and baths. J^P^^X ^^^^ *^ *'«' lettuce, a word fre- 

The dining-^oms were in the upper story. ^«^°tly used by ancient writers to signify 

Although it was tlie custom of the Romans *" alehouse. He observes, that this de^ 

to recline at their m^s, yet when they ^V^^io^ ^^ ^ alehouse is not altogether 

refreshed themselves at these places they ^^ **^?^ the original meaning of the 

lat. The landlord had a particular dress, ^°'^ ^*» t*'® •'Kn ^«>n» converted into a 

and landladies wore a tuednct, or tueked f '^ lettuce; of which an instance occurs 

up dress, and brought the wine in vases for ^ Brownlow-street, Ilolbom, 
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In " A Fine Companion," one of Shack- 
erly Marm^on's plays, we read of ** A 
waterman*s widow at the sign of the Red 
Lattice in Southwark/' Aji^ain, in '< Arden 
of Faversham/' 1592, we have 

— ** his sign palled down, and his lattice born away.' 

Again, in " The Miseries of Inforc'd 
Marriage," 1607 : 

-- ** 'tis treason to the Red Lattice^ enemy to the sign- 
post." 

It were needless to multiply examples of 
this sign beyond one in Shakspeare. Fal- 
staffs page, speaking of Bardolph, says, 
** He called me even now, my lord, through 
a red lattice, and I could see no part of his 
face from the winaow." 

A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for June 1 793, says, " It has been related 
to me by a very noble personage, that in 
the reign of Philip and Mary the then earl 
of Arundel had a grant to license public- 
houses, and part of the armorial bearings 
of that noble family is a chequered hoard : 
wherefore the publican, to show that he 
had a license, put out that mark as part of 
his sign." On this, Mr. Brand inquires 
why the publicans take but a part of the 
Arundel arms, and why this part rather 
than any other? Another writer in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for September 1794, 
says, " I think it was the great earl War- 
renne, if not, s»me descendant or heir near 
him, not beyond the time of Rufus, had an 
exclusive power of granting licenses to sell 
beer : that his agent might collect the tax 
more readily, the door-posts were painted 
in chequers ; the arms of Warren then, and 
to this day." We may, however, reasonably 
refer all these " modern instances " to an- 
cient times ; and derive the publican's sign 
of the chequers from the great authors of 
many of our present usages, the old Ro- 
mans. 



ters they are also of the compaiiyy to 
entertain the guests at table with pleasant 
conceits, where they drink as much as the 
men. But what b to me the most disgust- 
ing in all this is, that when one drinks the 
health of any person in company, the cus- 
tom of the country does not permit you to 
drink more than half the cup, which is 
filled up, and presented to him or her 
whose health you have drank. Moreover, 
the supper being finished, they set on Hkt 
table half a dozen pipes and a packet of 
tobacco for smoking, which is a general 
custom, as well among women as men, who 
think that without tobacco one cannot Mijt 
in England, because, say they, it dissipates 
the evil humours of the brain." It appean 
from a " Character of England,'' printed in 
1659, ^* that the ladies of greatest quality 
suffered themselves to be treated in these 
taverns, and that they drank their crowntt. 
cupe roundly, danced after the fiddle, and 
exceeded the bounds of propriety in theif 
carousals." 



Mons. Jorevin, a French traveller, who 
journeyed through England in the reign of 
Charles II., stopped at the Stag inn, at 
Worcester, in the High-street, and he de- 
scribes the entertainment of, himself and a 
friend with whom he supped, so as to ac- 
quaint us somewhat with the entertainments 
in inns at that time. " During supper he 
(his friend) sent for a band of music, con- 
sisting of all sorts of instruments : among 
these the harp is the most esteemed by the 
£agli8b. According to the custom of the 
loantry the laadUdies sup with the straa- 
^n and passengers, and if they harQitouglb- 



If a description of Scottish mann^rs^ 
printed about fifty years ago, may be relief 
on, it was then a fashion with females tf 
Edinburgh to frequent a sort of publi6<: 
house in that city. The writer says : «* Ja- 
nuary 15, 1775. — ^A few evenings ago I 
had the pleasure of being asked to one of 
these entertainments by a lady. At thai 
time I was not acquainted with this scenli 
of ' high life below stairs ;' and therefoN| 
when she mentioned the word ' oyster-eel^ 
lar/ I imagined I must have mistaken tttf 
place of invitation : she repeated it, hof^ 
ever, and I found it was not my business V^ 
make objections; so agreed immediately. 
I waited with great impatience till the hoH# 1 
arrived, and when the clock struck away I I 
went, and inquired if the lady was there. 
— < O yes,' cried the woman, she has beeq, 
here an hour, or more/ The door opened^ 
and I had the pleasure of being ushered m^ 
not to one lady, as I expected, but to a 
large and brilliant company of both sexes, 
most of whom I had the honour of being 
acquainted with. The large table, round 
which they were seated, was covered wHk 
dishes full of oysters and pots of porteit 
For a long time I could not suppose tbit 
this was the only entertainment we were It 
have^ and I sat waiting in expectation of t 
repast that was never to maxe its appear* 
ance. The table was cleared, and glassei 
introduced. The ladies were now askoi 
whether they would choose brandy or ruia 
punckl \ \]i[io^9ii^V >&A& ^<«^oa aa odd 
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i ffho sat next me, that no wine was 
ere,' but that punch was quite ' the 
' and a large bowl was immediately 
jced. The conversation hitherto had 
Qsipid, and at intervals : it now be- 
(eneral and lively. The women, who, 
them justice, are much more enter- 
; than their neighbours in England, 
sred a great deal of vivacity and 
ss for repartee. A thousand things 
azarded, and met with applause ; to 
the oddity of the scene gave pro- 
and which could have been produced 
>ther place. The general ease with 
they conducted themselves, the inno- 
-eedom of their manners, and their 
:ted good-nature, all conspired to 
IS fprget that we were regaUng in a 
and was a convincing proof that, let 
astoms operate as they may, a truly 
woman - is every where the same, 
the company were tired of conversa- 
ley began to dance reels, their fa- 
dance, which they performed with 
.gility and perseverance. One of the 
nen, however, fell down in the most 
part of it, and lamed himself; so the 
was at an end for that evening. On 
; at their watches, the ladies now 
it time to retire; the coaches were 
re called, and away they went, and 
hem all our mirth. The com- 
were now reduced to a party of 
oen ; pipes and politics were intro- 
: I took my hat and wished them 
light. The bill for entertaining half 
1 very fashionable women, amounted 
i two shillings apiece. If you will 
>w the entertainment an elegant one, 
ust at least confess^ that it was 



more news than hogsheads, and more jests 
than news, which are sucked up here by 
some spungy brain, and from thence squeez- 
ed into a comedy. Men come here to make 
merry, but indeed make a noise; and 
this musick above is answered with the 
clinking below. The drawers are the 
civilest people in it, [men of good bringing 
up; and howsoever we esteem of them, 
none can boast more justly of their high 
calling. 'Tis the best theater of natures, 
where they are truly acted, not played ; and 
the business, as in the rest of the world, up 
and down, to wit, from the bottom of the 
cellar to the great chamber. A melancholy 
man would find here matter to work upon, 
to see heads as brittle as glasses, and often 
broken ; men come hither to quarrel, and 
come hither to be made friends: and if 
Plutarch will lend me his simile, it is even 
Telephus's sword that makes wounds and 
cures them. It is the common consump** 
tion of the afternoon, and the murderer or 
maker-away of a rainy day. It is the tor- 
rid zone that scorches the face, and tobacco 
the gunpowder that blows it up. Much 
harm would be done, if the charitable vint- 
ner had not water ready for these flames. 
A house of sin you may call it, but not a 
house of darkness, for the candles are never 
out ; and it is like those countries far in 
the north, where it is as clear at mid-night 
as at mid-day. To give you the total reck- 
oning of it ; it is the busy man's recreation, 
the idle man*s business, the melancholy 
man's sanctuary, the stranger's welcome, 
the inns-of-court man's entertainment, the 
scholar's kindness, and the citizen's courtesy. 
It is the study of sparkling wits, and a cup 
of canary their book, whence we leave 
them. 



lay be amusing to wander for a 
t to another place of public enter- 
Qt, for the sake of a character of it 
ituries ago, by bishop Earle. 

The Tavebn, 1628, 

degree, or (if you will) a pair of 
ibove an ale-house, where men are 
with more credit and apology. If 
iner's nose be at the door, it is a 
Sicient, but the absence of this is 
d by the ivy-bush : the rooms are 
thed like the drinkers that have been 
well over night, and are smelt-to 
next morning.. It is abroacher of 

n finpoB ^Sdivtaiyt, wriUokM ^ •^•MS 1774 

V 



Bishop Earle, in his character of a *' Poor 
Fiddler,^ describes him as " in league with 
the tapsters for the worshipful of the inn, 
whom he torments next morning veith his 
art, and has their names more perfect than 
their men." Sir John Hawkins, who cites 
this in his History of Music, also abstracts 
a curious view of the customs at inns, from 
Fyne Moryson's " Itinerary," rather later 
in the same age : — 

<< As soone as a passenger comes to an 
inne, the seruants run to him, and one takes 
his horse and walkes him till he be cold, 
then rubs him, and giues him meate, yet I 
must say that they are not much ta Vj!^ 
trusted m l\v\& \mX. ^^yoX^^'v^o^'^ "^^ ^e«^^ 

Mo«iex wwwX «^x«J^>^ ^^8W«xV^^ ^ 
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priuaM eh&ttber^ tad kifidlel his fi6r^ the 
third puis of his boOtes, and makes thetti 
cleanft. Then the host or hostesse Visits 
him) and if he will eate with the host, or tt 
A comtnon table with others, his meale will 
dost him sixepenee, or in some places but 
foure pence, (jet this course is lesse honouN 
abl«, and not tsed by gentlemen) : but if 
he will eate in his chamber, he commands 
What meate he will according to his appd" 
tite, and as much as he thinkes fit for him 
and his company, yea, the kitchen is open 
%b him, td command the meat to be dressed 
id he best likes ; and when he sits at table, 
the host or hostesse will accompany him, or 
if they haue many guests, will at least Tisit 
him, taking it for curtesie to be bid sit 
downe : while he eates, if he haue company 
especially, he shall be offred musicke. 
which he niay freely take or refiise, and if 
he be solitary, the musitians will giue him 
the good day with musicke in the mominff. 
It is the custome, and no way disgracefuU, 
to set vp part of supper for his breakefast i 
in the euening or in the morning after 
breakefast, (for the common sort tse not to 
dine, but ride from breakefast to supper 
time, yet comming early to the inne (br 
better resting of their horses^ he shall haue 
A reckoning in writing, and if it seeme un- 
reasonable, the host will satisfie him, either 
for the due price, or by abating part, espe- 
cially if the seruant deceiue him any way. 
which one of experience will soone find. I 
will now onely adde, that a gentleman and 
his man shall spend as much, as if he were 
Ikecompanied with another gentleman and 
his man ; and if gentlemen will in such sort 
ioyne together, to eate at one table, the ei- 
penees will be much deminished. Lastly, 
a man cannot more freely command at 
home in his owne house, than hee may doe 
in his inne ; and at parting, if he giue some 
fsw pence to the chamberlin and Ostlerp 
thty wish hiM & happy ioumey.** 



kingdom^ A friend, Who lojounied 
lit the undermentioned date, hand 
k printed docutoent, which he reC 
from his landlord, Mr. John Weeks ; 
so great a curiosity, as bespeaking the 
lence of that ancient city, and the ftpi 
its great innkeeper, that I cannot r< 
from recording it. 

BUSH TAVERN. 
Bill op Faee fob CnmsTiiAt, 18< 



Through a most diligent collector of 
archiBological authorities, we find in the 
time of Elisabeth only eight-pence paid at 
an inn for a physician all night ; and in the 
time of Chailes II. only two-pence for a 
man and horse at Bristol.* 



Bristol has now attaineil to so great 

wealth and prosperity^ as to provide ions of 

Jnaportaace equal perhaps to any in the 



lliMi 



i^a^ta 



Mi^ 



^^^if^ktm* 



1 fiiutard 

Redgftma 

Black fftms 

1 Tattle. 1201b. 

1 LanitortolM 

78 Pots turtle, AiiterMt 
ptietM 

Vefnicelli 86tt|^ 

Hfitish tttrtls 

CKblet Mnp 

^e^MtOttp 

OhivjricMp 

BottpStfttl 

ionp and bomilM 

MattoD brotk 

Barley broti 

BTorb^lS 

4 Code 

8 Brills 

8 Pipers 

18 Dories 

SHaddoelu 

U Rock fish 

18 Carp 

12 Perch 

ddalmon 

18 Plate* 

17 H«rrinCt 

Sprats 

132 Eels 

Salt fish 

7BRoae1i 

as OudgeoM 

1 Dried salmon 

Venison,-^! Hmek h»- 
Tier 
6 Hannckes doe 
5Neeks 
lOBraastt 
lOShottUiit 

48Haies 

17 Pkeasaats 

41 Partridges 

87 Wild dnekf 

17 Wild gees* 

37 Teal 

31 Widgeon 

aa*^i ^jnin iBL \ a 

Bli«frt 



llVealbttffs' • 
1 ItoaitiDg pig 
Oysteri, stew'd k oo! 

Hogs* pnddbgt 
ftagoo*d feet and eat 
Seotcb*d toUope 
Veal outlets 
Harrieoed mnttwa 
Maintenoa ehops 
Pork ebopi 
Mntton ebopt 
Rump steaks 
Joint steakt 
Pinboae steaks 
Sausages 
Uambro* sausages 
Tripe, eow keels, i 

knotlings 
6 House lambs 
r«a^-3 Legs & loin 
8 Breasts k sk 

ders 
8 Heads 
Bi</MS Rumps 
• 3 Sirloins 
5 Rounds 
8 Pieces of 5 r 

eacb 
7 Pinbones 
Dutch & Hambro*d b 
i£uU(m-S Hauachei 
SLsgs 
8 Necks 
11 Loins 
6 Saddles 
6 Chines 
ASkottUUil 
iflSfW'* 1 Legs 
4 Loins 
4 Chines 
Sparibt 
HAlfapoifcM 

(Cold] 
1 Boar's head 
1 Baron beef 
8 Hams 

\*t«tUfUK 
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4 Moor hens 

9 Water drabs 

7 Curlews 

9 Bitterns 

81 Woodcocks 
149 Snipes 

17 WiU Tarkies 

18 Golden plorers 
1 Swan 

6 Qaists 

5 Land rails 
13 Galenas 
4 Peahens 

] Peacock 
1 Cuckoo 
116 Pigeons 
Til Larks 

1 Sea mtigipy 
137 Stares 
S08 Small birds 
44 Turkies 

8 Capons 

19 Ducks 

10 Geese 

2 Owls 

61 Chickens 
4 Ducklings 

11 Rabbits 

3 Pork griskins 



Hogs* feet and ears 

7 Collars brawa 

8 Bounds beaf 
CoUsMdrsal 
Collarad bsaf 
CoUared matlt« 
CoUandMla 
Collatvi pi|r*i hMA 
Pnteh tOBf«M 
Bologna U«««f« 
Paragnaf pltt 
^rtnchpiti 
IfattM^ 
P}g«»pi«» 
VeaisMipiitf 
gttHu 

480MiMji9l|| 
13Tarti 

JeUlst 

Pi«kl«dsaUiM 

Stargeo^ 

Pioklsd oystsrp 

Potted partridfM 

Lobsters 

69 Barrels Pxtset k CoV 

ehfster ojrsten 
MiUi»rd k Tenby oTsCtft 
4 Pine apples 



Could our ancestors take a peep from their 
graves at this bill of fare, we may cooceivt 
what would be their astonishment at so 
great a variety and abundance of provi- 
sion for travellers at a single inn of oar 
times ; in earlier days, waymrert were, in 
many places, compelled to veek aecommfx? 
dation from hospitable housekeeper!, and 
knights were lodged in barns. 



A history of inns would be curious. It 
is not out of the way to observe, that the 
old inns of the metropolis are daily under- 
going alterations that will soon destrov 
their original character. "Courts with 
V>edchambers, below and around the old 
inns, occur in the middle age, and are pro- 
'bably of Roman fashion ; for they resemble 
the barracks at Tivoli.*'* There are specie 
mens of this inn-architecture still remaining 
to be observed at the Bell Savage, Ludgate- 
liill; the Saracen's Head, Snow-hill; the 
George, and the Ram, in Smithfield ; the 
Bull and Mouth; the Swan and two 
necks ;t the Green Dragon, Bishopsgate- 
street, and a few others ; not forgetting the 



Talbot inn, in the Borough, from whence 
Chaucer*8. pilgrims set out to the shrine 
of St. Thomas k Becket, at Canterbury ; of 
which there is a modem painting placed in 
front of one of its galleries facing the street 
tntrance. Stow, in his time, calls it, under 
the name of the '* Tabard,'' ** the most an- 
cient*' of the inns on the Surrey side of Lon- 
don. In Southwark, he says, ** bee many 
lure innes for receit of travellers — amongst 
the which, the most ancient is the Tabard^ 
so called of the signe, which as wee now 
terme it, is of a jacket, or slcevelesse coate, 
whole before, open on both sides, with a 
square collar, winged at the shoulders ; a 
stately garment, of old time commonly 
wome of noblemen and others, both at 
home and abroad in the wars ; but then (to 
wit, in the wat res,) their armes embroider- 
ed, or otherwise depict upon them, that 
every man by his coat of armes might bee 
knowne from others : but now these tabards 
are onely wome by the heralds, and bee 
called their coats of armes in service." 
Stowe then quotes Chaucer in commenda- 
tion of the << Inne of the Tabard :" — 

It befelle la that ssason. on a day 
la Sontbwerk, sit the Tabard as I lay 
Ready to wett4 on my pilgrimage 
To Caaterbnry with devout courage ; 
That night was come into that hostelria 
Well nine and twenty in a compagnie 
Of soadry foU't by aventure yfalle 
la felawsshipt and pilgrimes were they allib 
That toward Canterbury wolden ride : 
The.chaoftbars and stables weren wide, Sto, 

Chaucer, whom it pleases to Stowe to 
call ** the most famous poet of England/' 
relates 



shmrtly in a elause 



III' estat, th' araie. the nombre, and eke theeanit, 
Why that assembled was this compagnie 
In Southwerk, at this gentil hostelrie. 
That hight the TahQrdy faste by ihs Selji. 

In course of time the original name of 
the sign leems to have been loet, and' its 
meaning forgotten. The '< Tabard'* is coiv 
rupted or perverted into the ^< Taibot" imi( 
and as alraady, through Stowe, I hav« shewn 
the meaning of the Tabard, some readers 
perhaps may excuse me for adding, that tine 
Jalbot, which is now only a term for an 
armorial bearing, is figured in heraUirj as 
a dog, a blood-hound, or hunting houfed^ 



^ Fosbvskt* 

fBmtU Mr$tkm ai this ^ga h tbe J?pf»y*I>ay 
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mOHatn Ma&t, #stltr at tudton Cro^. 



Alter thai beatiDg up ions and public- 
lllMUM ^nerally, we witl relura for a mo- 
mfnt to " Keaton Cross." To this pleasant 
houM there is attached a delightful little 
flower aad fniit-garden, with paddocks, 
poulti^-yard,outhonse9, and every requisite 
for private or public use; all well-; toclied, 
and, by the order vheiein all are kept, be* 
tpeaking the well-ordered economy of the 
Dccu^nt'i mind. The stablinz for bis own 
1^ »i*ltoTw' bortei h under Mie maoage- 
*«»'- of Ma nttm of Iffog fpniee ( Bod 



it must not be forgotten, that the room 
the house are ir.arked hy its owner'] 
tachment to hoises and field-sports, 
the common parlour, opposite the doo 
a coloured print of the burial of a hi 
roan — the attendants in " full cry" ovei 
grave — with verses desrriptive of the < 
tnony. A parlour far the accommodt 
of private parlies has an oil painting oi 
old duke of Bolton, capitally mountei 
tiie \aid of hii own mansioD, going 



, going 
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^re other pictures in the same taste, par- at Sbakipeare's birth*plaoe, »zy$ :— ^ To a 
licularly a portrait of one of Mr. Young't homeless man, who nas no spot on this 
worses. wide world which he can truly call his own. 
The ostler at ** Keston Cross '' is the there is a momentary feeling of something 
aiost remarkable of its obliging, humble like independence and territorial conse- 
servants. The poor fellow has lost.an eve, quence, wnen, after a weary day's travel, 
and is like the '* high-mettled racer " in his he kicks off his boots, thrusts his feet into 
decline — except that he is well used. While slippers, and stretches himself before an inn 
looking about me I missed W., and found fire. Let the world without go as it may ; 
be had deemed him a picturesque subiect, let kingdoms rise or fall, so loog as he has 
And that he was in the act of sketching the wherewithal to pay his bill, he is, for 
liim from behind the door of the stable- the time being, the very monarch of all he 
yard, while he leaned against the stable- surveys. The arm chair is his throne, the 
door with his qorn-sieve; in his hand. I poker his sceptre, and the little parlour, of 
know not why the portrait should not come some twelve feet square, his undisputed 
into a new edition of Bromley's Catalogue, empire. It is a morsel of certainty, snatch- 
of an appendix to Granger : sure I am that ed from the midst of the uncertainties of 
many far less estimable persons figure' in life ; it is a sunny .moment gleaming out 
the Biographical History of England. As kindly on a cloudy day ; and he who has 
an honest man, (and if he were not he advanced some way on the pilgrimage of 
would not be in Mr. Young's service,) I existence, knows the importance of hus- 
craved roy friend W. to engrave him on a banding even morsels ana moments of en- 
wood-block ; I have no other excuse to joyroent. ' Shall I not take mine ease in 
offer for presenting an impression of it, mine inn V thought I, as I gave the fire a 
than the intrinsic worth of the industrious stir, lolled back in roy elbow chair, and 
original, and the merit of the likeness ; and cast a complacent look about the little par- 
that apology it is hoped very few will lour of the Red Horse, at Stratford-on- 
decline. Avon,"—- 



Dr. Johnson denves « ostler ^ from the ^ ^^ illustrate the " astonishing com- 
French word " boste ler but hosteller ^^,^*.'^f some of the society of « friends/' 
in French, now spelt " hotelier, signifies f^^jg ^ pleasant anecdote, which regards 
an innkeeper, or host, not an ostler; to ^ custom at certain inns, and is there- 
express the meaning of which term the ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^j^, relatable in this place, 
f rench word is wholly different m spel mg ^ ^ j^ delightfully related in his volume of 
and^pronunciation It seems to /?e tha ,. ^ .„j^« j ^^ travelling," says Elia, 
<* ostler" IS derived from the word *' hostel « .^ ^ ^tage-coach with three liale quakers 
jhich was formerly obteined from the buttoned up in the straitest non-con form ity 
:French, and was in common use here to ^^ ^j^^j^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ . ^^ ^^-^ ^^ j^^^ 
•ignify an inn ; and the innkeeper was from ^ ^j^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^'^ly tea apparatus, 
thence called the "hosteller.' Thwwasat j' ^^ ^^^ ^'^^^^^ ^^^ j^' 

a pcnod when the innkeeper or "jK»te\lcf Jnends conSned themselves to the tea-table. 

Tfould be required by his guests to take j -^ ^^^^ y^^^^ ^^^ j^^^^ 

and tend their horses, which, before the j^^ ^jT jf^ j^ ^1^^ ^gj,, ^y^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ 

use of carnages, and when most goods companions discovered that she had charged 

were conveyed over the country on the f^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ rj.^.^ ^^ resisted. Mine 

backs of horses, would be a chief part of j^^^^^^ ^^^ clamorous and positive, 

his employment ; and bence, the 'hostel- gome mild arguments were used on the 
ler " actually became the hostler, or ^^ ^j^^ qyx^kers, for which the heated 

" ostler," that is, the horse-keeper. ^^^^ ^^ the good lady seemed by no means 

-«— — a fit recipient. The guard came in with 

We will just glean, for two or three ^^« "f.^^^ peremptory notice The quakers 
• r r™ ...»«»»!. i;«;«»»i.;*ora ^K/^ pulled out their money, and formally ten- 
minutes, from as many^^^^^^^ J^^^^ .^_^^ ^^^^ for'tea-I,in himble 
have gone pleasanUy into mns, and so con- -^-^^^^^^^ tendering mine-for the supper 
^*^®* which I had taken. She would not relax 

"■""■"■"^ in her demand. So they all three quietly 

' Washington Irving, travelling under the put up tVievt %\\nw, ^ ^\^ \s.^^^^ -ss^^ 

name of " Geo&ey Cnyon, gent." and re* marched ovsX ol xJci^ t^ws^,^^^^^"^ '»^^ 

pam^ bjmaOf.wmn ^ comfortable hostel gtaxe^X ^^>tv% ^X, ?»\>55^ ^^*«^^ ^^\^% ^ 
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the rear, ^ho thought I eobld not do better jodlcions and Utttaswerable ditty, 
than follow the example of such grave and mencing 
ivarrantable personages. We got in. The 

steps went up. The coach drove off. The jjow whtt eaa man mow desire 

murmurs of mine hostess, not very indis* Kor sitting by a sea-coal fixe ; 

tinctly or ambiguously pronounced, became And o& his knees, &e.** 

after a time inaudible — ^and now my con- 
science, which the whimsical scene had for ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
a while suspended, beginning to give some ^ "^ 

twitches, I waited, in the hope that some 

justification would be offered by these ^BXttA SlaPS^^ 

lenous persons for the seemmg injustice of ^^w^^w^m^ t'**^^^^ 

their conduct. To my great surprise, not a 

syllable was dropped on the subject. They No. XXV. 

sate as mute as at a meeting. At length 

the eldest of them broke silence, by in- [From " Edward the Third," an Hist 
quiring of his next neighbour, * Hast thee piay, Author Unknown, 1597.1 
heard how indigos go at the India House?' 

and the question operated as a sonorific on jy^g j^i„„ j^^^i^^ relieved the Cm 
my moral feeling as for as Exeter.** the heroic Countess of Salisbury, hei 

by the Scots, and being entertained b^ 

loves her. 



*mJL» 



Finally, from the " Indicator" we learn, »^ ^ r » n cu • . . - 

that to Mr. Leigh Hunt « a tavern and ^^^^^''^^^^^ ^» i^ ^^ U^^ U 

coffee-house is a pleasant sight from its Her voice »ore'.i\verUery word than other, 

sociality; not to mention the fllustriOUS Her wit a;ore fluent. What a Strang discoJa 

club memories of the times of Shakspeare Unfolded she of David, and his Scot* I 

and the Tatlers. The rural transparencies, Even thus, qnoth she, he spake, and then spake 

however, which they have in their windows, with epithets and aocenu of tlus Seet < 

with all our liking of the subject, would But somewhat better than the Snot eonJd»p«*i 

perhaps be better in any others ; for tavern And thus, qooth she, and answered then hersdf i 

Sociality is a town-thing, and should be For who coald speak like her ? bat she h«nttf 

content with town ideas. A landscape in Breathes from the wall an angel note fnwi hea« 

the window makes us long to change it at Of sweet defiance to her barbarons foes.-* 

once for a rural inn ; to have a roSy>faced When she would talk of peace, metbinks In^Ih 

damsel attending us, instead of a sharp and Commanded war to prison: when of wv, 

serious waiter; and to catch, in the inter- It waken*d Cesar from his' Remtofrave^ 

vals of chat, the sound of a rookery instead To hear war beautified bjr her discourse 

of cookery. We confess that the common- Wisdom is foolishness, but in her tongue; 

est public-house in town is not such an Beautj a slander, but in her fair face; 

eyesore to us as it is with some. It may Tbereisnosnmmer, butinher chearfuljpokaj 

not be very renteel, but neither is every Nor frosty winter, but in her disdain, 

thing that is nch. There may be a litUe ^ «*""«* ^l»"»« *• ««>«« that did besiege b^r, 

too much drinking and roaring going on in ^«' ^^"^ ^ *" *• *""~« «»^ «*' ^* • 

the middle of the week ; but what, in the ®"* **" *T "''~**' ^*'** ^^'^ ^ ^^ « 

mean time, are pride and avarice, and all "*^^"« ~» "** "* '*^ » **'^ ^ "^^^ 
the unsocial vices about ? Before we object 

to public-houses, and above all to their The Cwntees rep^ the King*§ m 

Saturday evening recreations, we must alter a^/ ^i*^, 
the systems that make them a necessary 

comfort to the poor and laborious. Till countea. Sorry I am to see my liege so sad : 

then, m spite of the vulgar part of the what may thy «ibj.et do t» drive ftwn thae 

g)llte, we shall have ^ esteem for the xhU gloomy eonsort. solkMia MeUnchaly t 
evil and the Bag o* Nails; and like to ^ing. Ah Lady I I am bluat. avl eaanot atiti 

hear, as we go along on Saturday night, The flowers of solace in a ground of shame, 

the applauding knocks on the table that Since I came hither. Countess, I am wronged. 
ibJJOW the song of * Lovely Nan,* or * Brave Coim., Now God forbid that any in my house 

Captain Death/ or * Tobacco is an Indian SlMmlilihlnk. my tevermgn wnof f a a^g e a tti 

J^^^/oT * Why, Soldiers, why,' or * Says Aggni&M me m<:h i^ wtsa <ll i>Tmwiii>iii>\.. 
J««^ wbjr ghouJd mta Jbe vain/ or that »ii^«»w*iw«<MiaML\^!i*%'^^ 
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As |i«*l^ Ay liir^ M 141 iqr iMite*! pMrtr, 
'B itself to bttf thjr ftnMdf. 
If thon sptak'st trm, thea U?t I mj ndrtn» 
thjr power ta redeem mj Jo/i* 
n jojrfaU Coantees i elM I 4ii» 
I wiUi mjr liege. 
Swe*r, CouBteae^ that thoti wUt 
By bearen I wilL 

Then take thyeelf a litUe way atid% 
thyself, a king doth dote oa thee. 
; within thy power it doth lie 
I him happy, and that thoa Vast swon 
him all the joy within thy power, 
and tell him, mfhen I shall be happy. 
All this is done, my thrice-dread soTereiga. 
jver of love, that I hafe power to |^t^ 
it, with all devout obedience, 
me how thou wilt in proof thereof. 
Thon hear'st me say that I do dote on thee. 
If oa my beanty, take it if thou caa*it s 
little, I do priee it ten times less : 
r viftae, take it if thon ean'st t 
le's store by giving doth angmeal. 
what it will, that I eaa give, 
1 caa'st take away, inherit it. 
It is thy btaaty that I would enjoy. 

were it painted, I wonld wipe it ott, 
ponsesa myself to give it thee ; 
ereign, it is soolder'd to my life : 

e, and both ; for, like an hamble shadeWi 
s the sinshine of my summer's life. 

Bat thou may*st lend it me to sport withaL 

As easy may my intellectual soul 
awayt and yet my body live, 
ny body (palace to my soul) 
rom her, and yet retain my soul* 
r is her bower, her court, her abliey, 

1 an angel pure, divine, unspotted ; 
lid lead her house, my Lord, to thee, 
f poor soul, and my poor soul me. 

, Didst thou not swear to give me what I 

Wonld? 

I. I did, my liege, so what yon would, I oonld. 
. I wish no more of thee, than thon may*Bt give ; 
; I do not, bat I rather buy ; 
thy love ; and tot that lOve of thine 
Htchange, I tender to thee mine. 

Bat that your lips were saered, my Lord, 
nU profone the holy name of love* 
ye, you offer me, you cannot give ; 
sar owes that tribute to his Queen, 
vc, 700 beg of me, 1 cannot give; 
•n owes that duty to her Lord, 
t doth olip or counterfeit your stamp, 
it, my Lord : and shall your saered self 
, high treason *gainst the King of Heaven, 
jy his image in fori>idden metal, 
ijig jour allegiance and your oath ? 
itiag nsarriage* sacred law, 
sak a greater Honour than yonnelf. 
I King, is of a younger house 
*0 b€ married i junr prqgenitor» 
'\gBwgAdMm M tk» nmrene, i 

irai teoBi^liiw Ji JMiried M*iv 



Bat not by him aaoiatti iar •fiiig. 
It is a penalty to break year statmtea, 
Tho* not enacted with yoar Higtaaei 
How much more to infringe the holy act. 
Made by the mouth of Ood, sfal'd with hit 
I Imow my Sovereign, in my Husbaad's love. 
Doth but te try the Wife of Salisbury, 
Whether she will boar a waaton*s tale or m i 
Lest being guilty therein by my stay. 
From that, not from my lioi^ I tarn away. 



King, Whether is her beauty by her wardi diviahT 
Or are her words sweet chaplains to herbeaaty ? 
Like as the wind doth beautify ji sail,* 
And as a sail becomes the unseen wind. 
So do her words her beaatiee, beanty words. 



Coun, Re hath sworn me by the name of Ood 
To break a vow made in the name of Ood. 
What if I swear by this right hand of miat 
To cut this right hand off? the better way 
Were to profane the idol, than oonfound it. 



Flattery. 

--^ thon World, great nurse of flattery. 
Why dost thon tip men's tongues with golden wordfl. 
And poise their deeds with weight of heavy lead. 
That fair perfermaaoe eaaaot follow premise ? 
O that a man miglit hold the heart's close book 
And choke the lavish tongue, when it doth utter 
Urn breath of falsehood, not charaoter*d there I 



Sin, wont in High Place. 

An honourable grave is more esteemed, 
Than the polluted closet of a king : 
The greater man, the greater is the thing. 
Be it good or bad, that he shall uadertalH. 
An anrepnted mote, flying in the sna« 
Pressata a greater lubstaiice than it is ; 
The fieshest summer's day doth soonest taisft 
The loathed earrioo, that it eeesss to kiss ; 
Deep are the blows made with a mighty axe i 
That sin dose ten times aggravate itNlf, 
That is committed in a holy place ; 
Aa tfvil deed done by authority 
Is sin, and subornation ; deck an ape 
la tissue, and the beauty of the robe 
Adds but the greater scorn unto the beast ; 
The poison shews worst in a golden cup ; 
Dark night seems darker by the light'ning flash ; 
Lilies that fester, smell far worse than weeds : 
And every Glory, that inclines to Sin, 
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For the Table Book, 

SONNET TO MISS KELLY, 

On her excellent performance op 
Blindness, in the revived Opera 
OF Arthur and Emmeline. 

Ran artut, who with half thy tools, or none, 
CaiMt exeoote with eafo thjr earions art. 
And preu thy powerfal*st meanings on the heart 
tJaaided by the eye, expression's throne I 
While each blind pense, intelligential grown 
Beyond its sphere, performs the effect of night. 
Those orbs, alone, wanting their proper might, 
All motionless and silent seem to moan 
The nnseemly negligence of nature's hand. 
That left Uiem so forlorn. What praise is thine, 
O mistress of th« passions 1— artist fine I — 
Who dost oar sonls against onr sense command ; 
Plnelung the horror from a sightless face. 
Lending to blank deformity a grace. 

C Lamb. 






VOLUNTEER REMINISCENCES. 

To the Editor. 

Sham-Fights and Invasion. 

Dear Sir, — Some agreeable recollections 
induce me to pen a few circumstances for 
the Table Book, which may kindle associa- 
tions in the many who were formerly en- 
gaged in representing the " raw. recruit," 
and who are now playing the " old soldier" 
in the conflict of years. I do not travel 
out of the road to take the " Eleven city 
regiments" into my battalion, nor do I call 
for the aid of the " GrayVinn sharpshoot- 
ers," (as lawyers are,) and other gents of 
the *^ sword and sash/' who then emulated 
their brethren in " scarlet and blue." — 
Erecting my canteen at Moorgate, I hint 
to other quilldrivers to extend their forces 
when and where their memories serve. 
Inkshed, not bloodshed, is my only danger 
—my greatest failing is a propensity (I fear) 
to digress and enlarge, tilt I may not bring 
the numbers of my muster-roll within pro- 
per discipline. Being on my guard, how- 
ever, I take the succeeding specimens from 
a spot filled with chapels of several persua- 
sions, the " London institution," and well- 
buJlt bouses, with a pleasant relief of ver- 
dure in the centre tot BuneTy maids and 



MoorfiMi^ alas 1 has no fields I ^Hiere 
the '< Beth' lem hospital" raised its magnifi- 
cent but gloomy tront, with old Cibber's 
statues of '' Raving and Melancholy Mad- 
ness*' siding the centre entrance, no vestiges . ^ 
remain, except the church and parts of 1 1 
London Wall, leading from Broker-row to 
the Albion chapel, commonly called th« 
Plum-cake. Who that knew the crossing 
from Finsbury-square to Broad-street is- 
members not the open-barred window it. 
which " Mad Molly " daily appeared, sing*, 
ing, and talking inconsistencies of lov% 
confinement, and starvation? Who that 
stood before the massive building heard not 
the tones of agony, and felt not deep pity, 
for the poor reasonless creatures ? 

In Moorfields, when Buonaparte 

threatened this country with invasion, the 
beat of drum and the shrillings of the fife 
brought corps of gentlemen volunteers into 
rank and file, to show how much a '' nalioa 
of shopkeepers " could do. Ladies. in cUis-. 
ters assepibled here to witness the feats of. 
their soldier-like heroes — sanctioning with 
their presence, and applauding with their 
smiles, the defenders or their domiciles. 

The '^ Bank gentlemen," distinguished 
bv their long gaiters, and therefore called 
black-legs, went farther off and exercised 
before bank-hours, in the Tenter-ground 
beyond the Vinegar-yard. 

The East India Company*s three regi- 
ments (the best soldiers next to the foo^ 
guards) drilled in a field which lay in tlie 
way on the one side to 4he Rosemaiy 
Branch, (noted for a water-party or fives^ 
match,) and the White Lead Mills, whoM 
windsails are removed by the steam-Quix- 
otes of the day. On the other side, skirted 
the once pleasant path, leading from the 
Shepherd and Shepherdess across the mea* 
dow either to Queen's Head-lane, the Bri- 
tannia, or the Almshouses, near the BarlM 
Mow, Islington. The East India field u 
now divided into gardens and. snug ar- 
bours, let to the admirers of flowers aod 
retreats. 

Lackinfi;ton's " Temple of Fame ." was a 
temple or knowledge. This splendid place 
and its winding shelves of books cangfat 
the passing eye with astonishment at the 
success and skill of the once humble own- 
er of a bookstall in Chiswell-street. Here 
Finsbury-s ** child of lore and catalogue- 
maker" wrote a " book," abounding with 
quotations from authors, and refuted his 
own words in after-life by publishinff hii 
" Confessions." Lackington was, how- 
ever, a man ol diee^ yiii^^Til in his bosi- 
neui and po «^^rj-^v} 5^)>ys^m ^ "^ 
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manners and yariations of bis contemporac 
lies. 

Then, the ** Artillery Company" attracted 
irell-dressed people on Wednesday even- 
ng^and from Finsbury-side to Bunhill- 
low there was a promenade of fashionables 
hm Dnke's-place and Bevis Maiks^ listen- 
Uf to a band of music and the roar of 
cnnon till dusk. 

Moorfields gathered more regiments than 
Wf other spot excepting the Park, in which 
•Rnews and sham-hghts concentrated the 
torporate forces on field-days. Wimbledon 
Common became also an occasional scene 
(if busy parade and preparation ; baggage 
bog drawn out, multitudes of friends, 
ureethearts and wives, and nondescripts. 
Jo the roads were collected the living beings 
€f half of the metropolis. It seemed a stir 
)a earnest of great achievements. Many a 
white handkerchief dried the parting tear. 
Here were the adieu and the farewell; 
alates given behind the counter, or snatch- 
ed in the passage, affected the sensibilities 
like last meetings. Sir W. Curtis and other 
cokmels reminded the '' gentlemen " they 
lad ** the honour '^ to command, that they 
were in '' good quarters.'' Sermons were 
pKached in and out of the establishment to 
''soldiers." Representations were given 
at the theatres to '' soldiers." The shop- 
iriodows presented tokens of courage and 
lere to ^ soldiers." Not a concert was 
hdd, not a '* free and easy " passed, with- 
out songs and melodies to ** soldiers." It 
mi a fine time for publicans and poets. 
Abraham Newland's promises kept army- 
tbthiers, gun-makers, Hounslow powder- 
mills, and Mr. Pitt's affairs in action. No 
■an might creditably present himself if he 
iwe void of the ton of military distinc- 
tioD ; and Charles Dibdin and Grimaldi — 
''wicked wags!"— satirized the fashion of 
'^ playing at soldiers." 

Id process of time, Maidstone, Colches- 
ter, and Rochester were select places for 
tiying the shopkeeping volunteers: they 
were on duty for weeks, and returned with 
tile honours of the barracks. Thines taking 
tmore peaceful aspect, or rather the alarm 
of invasion having subsided, the regimen- 
Mi were pnt by, and scarcely a relic is 
Mwseen to remind the rising generation 
ef the deeds of their fathers. 

I oould travel further, and tell more of 
tee and similar doings, but I refrain, lest 
I tire your patience and your readers' cour- 

Dear sir, 

TniXy yours, 

^Ht^ti2rm i A Cm VbJKTJTTBZB, 
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OF THE 

ANCIENTS AND MODERNS, 

No. I. 

It has been ascertained by the researchi 
of a curious investigator,* that many ceh 
brated philosophers of recent times l^v< 
for the most part, taken what they advanc 
from the works of the ancients. Thel 
modem acquisitions are numerous and in 
portant ; and as it is presumed that man 
may be instructed, and more be surprise 
by their enumeration, a succinct account i 
them is proposed. 

It appears as unjust to praise and admit 
nothing but what savours of antiquity; \ 
to despise whatever comes from theno 
and to approve of nothing but what 
recent. The modems certainly have muc 
merit, and have laboured not a little in tl 
advancement of science ; but the ancien 
paved the way, wherein at present is mad 
so rapid a progress : and we may in thi 
respect join Quintilian, who declared, sevei 
teen hundred years ago, '* that antiquii 
had so instructed us by its example, an 
the doctrines of its great masters, that m 
could not have been bom in a more happ 
age, than that which had been so ilium 
nated by their care." While it would I 
ingratitude to deny such masters the enc< 
miums due to them, envy alone woul 
refuse the moderns the praise they t 
amply deserve. Justice ought to be rei 
dered to both. In comparing the merits < 
the moderns and ancients, a distinctic 
ought to be made between the arts an 
sciences, which require long experienc 
and practice to bring them to perfectioi 
and those which depend solely on talei 
and genius. Without doubt the former, i 
so long a series of ages, have been extendc 
more and more ; and, with the assistant 
of printing and other discoveries, bave bee 
brought to a very high degree of pei 
fection by the moderns. Our astronomei 
understand much better the nature of tfc 
stars, and the whole planetary system, tha 
Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and others of th 
ancients ; but it may be doubted, wheth< 
they had gone so far, unaided by telescope 
The moderns have nearly perfected the a 
of navigation, and discovered new worlds 
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yet without the compau, America had pro- manner of treating; subjects, haf contriViitii 

bably remained unlcnovrn. Likewise, by so much to the advancement of science 

long observation, and experiments often that it were to be wished they hud nt^ctJjJ 

repeated, we have brought botany, anatomy, swerved from it. It is not, howet erf to If g, 

and chiiurgery, to their present excellence, denied, that the nobleet p^9of that mtiil ]^ 

Manf secrete of nature, which one ag^e was of philosophy, received with fo mu& 9^ 

insufficient to penetrate, have been laid pUuse in the three last eenturiet, wm 

open in a succession jof many. Philosophy Known and inculcated by Pythagoras, pl«t% 

has assumed a new air ; and the trifling Aristotle, and Plutarch. Of these gnil 

•od vain cavils of the schools, have at men, it may be believed that they well knev 

length been put tQ flight by the reiterated bow to demonstrate what they ^ommwi^ 

eflR^s of Ramus, Bacon, Gassendi, Des» cated; although the arguments, upeiii 

cartes, Newton, Gravesand, Leibnitz, and which some portions of their dem<mst% 

Wolf. While, therefore, willingly con- tions were founded, have not come do«| 

ceding to the moderns every advantage to us. Yet, if in those ^orks which bavf 

they are fairly entitled to, the share which escaped destruction from the fanaticisn d 

the ancients had in beating out for us the ignorance, and the injuries of time, Vl 

IMithways to knowledge is an interesting meet with numberless instances of peoctn^ 

subject of inquiry. tion and exact reasoning in their manmr, 

■ ■ " of relating their discoveries, it is reascoaUf 

For two tholsand years the ancient phi- to presume that they exerted the fame CiM 

losophers were so fully in possession of the and logical accuracy in support of their 

general esteem, that they often led men truth;}, which are but barely mentioned k 

blindfold. They were listened to as ora- the writings preserved to us. Among tie 

«1es, and their very obscurities regarded as titles of their lost books are many respcc^ 

too sacred to be pried into by common ing subjects mentioned only in general ii 

eyes. An ipse dixit of Pythagoras, Aris- their other writings. We may conclodi^ 

totle, or any other ancient sage, was enough therefore, that we should have met wilh 

to decide the most difficult case: the the proofs we now want, had they wi 

learned bowed in a body, and expressed thought it unnecessary to repeat them, after 

their satisfaction, while they surrendered having published them in so many other 

their judgment. These habits of submission works, to which they often refer, and <d 

were ill adapted to advance knowledge. A which the titles are handed down to uf I9 

4ew noble spirits, who, in recompense of Diogenes Laertius, Suidas, and other i 

their labours, have been honoured with the cients, with exactness sufficient to give 

glorious title of restorers of learning, quickly an idea of the greatness of our loss* PM^ 

Kit the hardship of the bondage, and threw -numerous examples of this kind, wUck 

off the yoke of Aristotle. But instead of might be quotea, one may be selected ifr, 

-following the example of those great men, •ipecting Democritus. That great man wtf 

whotic incessant studies, and profound re- tne author of two books, from the titles i 

searches, had so enriched the sciences, some which it evidently appears, that he vif 

^ their successors were content to make one of the principal inventors of the elf* 

them the basts of their own slight works ; mentary doctrine which treats of then 

•and a victory, which might have tended to lines and solids that are termed irratioaa^ 

the perfecting of the human mind, dwindled -and of the contact of circles and spheres* 
into a petty triumph. Bruno, Cardan, It is remarkable, that the illustrtoii 

Bacon, Galileo, Descartes, Newton, and ancients, by the mere force of their owt 

Leibnitz, the heroes of the literary com- Jiatural talents, attained to all those aoqai- 

monwealtli, had too much merit, not to own fitions of knowledge which our experip 

that of the ancients. They did them justice, ments, aided by instruments thrown in qsr 

and avowed themselves their disciples ; but way by chance, serve only to confinia 

the half-learned and feeble, whose little Without the assistance of a telescope Be* 

stock and strength were insufficient to raise mocritus knew and taught, that the milky 

to themselves a name, rail at those from way was an assemblage of innumembb 

whom they stole the riches with which they stars that escape our sight, and whose united 

•are bedecked, and ungratefully conceal their splendour produces in the heavens fks 

obi iii:ations to their benefactors. whiteness, which we denominate by tM 

The method made use of by the modems, name; and he ascribed the spots ia lis 

/a the new philosophy, recommends itself moon to the exceeding height of its mdus-! 

^bjr its own excellence; for the spirit of tainaaivd ^tnfOa q& \Xa n^\\«&. True it iL\ 

^o^ysiM mad geomeirf tbat pervades Unas ^Aial tkm wmassa V»^ ^goRSkS^.^Kefiw^MvL 
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und metnt to laetsurc the htight of those thing ; \>ut it is the gre^n-bag-bearer of 

me mountaint ; yet i>emocritus*s re- the parish, and its food is scandal. Hear 

arches were those of a great genius ; it talk on a first meeting with a regular 

hereas the operations of the moderns are listener! Its voice is at first soft as the 

erely orgadical and mechanic. Besides l&w piping of the nightingale, but gradually 

hich, we have this advantage, — that we becomes like the loud hissing of an adder, 

ork upon their canvass. and ends hoaise, and omiiwus of evil at 

Finally, it may be repeated, that there is that of the raven. It is an untiring spreader 

arcely any discovery ascribed to the mo- of idle and false reports, to the injury of 

srps, but what was not only known to the many a good character. It is only innox- 

icients, but supported by them with the ious to reasonable beings, for they never 

lost solid arguments. The demonstration listen to it, or when obliged to du to, are 

' this [>osition vi^ill at least have this good uo more amused by iu sayings than by the 

Sect ; it will abate our prejudices against singing of a tea-kettle ; but these being 

le ancients, occasioned by a blind admira- few in number, compared with the lovers 

on of 'some moderns, who had never shone of small talk, to whom its company is 

: alf but for the light they borrowed of always acceptable, it is a dangerous animal, 

leir masters. Their opinions fairly stated «,«ik^, r a •• ^ v 

j^_ .. • 1 "^ J r • .1- • mother of deceit and lies. 

wn their own works, and often m their j , ... 

•ords, must render the decision easy ; and ^^^^ ^^ ** sitting in its habitation !— every 

■^ lesalt may restore to the early philoso- ^^""^ ^^^^ ^^^ 8^r«et draws it to the light- 

fcers some part at least of their disputed ho'^'— every thing from a bonnet to a pat- 

Ukj. ^®° furnishes it with matter for gossip — 

every opening of a neighbour's door bangs 

— its long neck into the street. Every mis- 
fortune that assails others is to it a pleasure 

For the Takie Book, —-every death a new life to itself— and 

the fai linens of the departed ai« eternal 

THE GOSSIP AND STARE. themes for its envenomed slander. It is at 

■ TTlA^ fr/r^il ^ sooner it is trodden upon the belter. But 

At to be hated needs but to be ween. .,**«^i« ••^i« . j i*i -^ %. • . 

people tolerate and like it, because it is 

in is fnninine; a lower animal of the ** so amusing," and "so clever;" and yet 

be Inquhitoria s and with all others of each of its listeners is traduced in turn. 

specnes indescribably restless. It is There is no dealing with it, but by giving 

aamoBly fbuad with the bosom slatternly '^ rope enough ; it will then hang itself 

*^yed, leaning with folded arms out of a which, by the bv, will be such an end as 

Wo-pair front," looking cunningly and ^^^ creature merits, 
^teiously over the side of a garden-pot—^ S. R. J. 

^ a starling through the water-hole of its ____«_ 

je over the water-pot — with its head — — ^ 

Irays tm the bob, like that of the Chinese NAVAL MANNERS, 

ure in grocers' shops. Its features are 

ita and sharp as the bows of a Folkstone When the old duke of York (brother to 

^er, or the face of a Port Royal pig; its George III.) went on board lord Howe's 

se, like a racoon's, is continually on the ship, as a midshipman, the different cap- 

ist ; the ears are ever pricking up for tains in the fleet attended, to pay him their 

g^ue rumours and calumnious reports, and respects^ on the quarter-deck. He seemed 

& eyes roll from side to side, like those of not to know what it was to be subordinate, 

B image in the wooden clock at Kalten- nor to feel the necessity of moderation in 

ch's in the Boroui{h ; the tongue is snake- the display of superiority resulting from 

^e, is perpetually in motion — pretty yet his high rank,- and he received the officers 

nt*— aad Tenomoufl. Its habit is bilious, vvith some hauteur. This a sailor on the 

I teiBfter splenetic. It is a sure extractor forecastle .observed; and after expressing 

' all teerets, a thorough heart-wormer, a astonishment at the duke*s keeping his hat 

'ingiliving-bell, a walking corkscrew. It on, he told one of his messmates, that " the 

fcnffaHy ^^appeans as well as its neigh- thing was not in its aphere;'' adding, ** it 

Mirs," bat it is fastidious, and loves to be is no wonder he does not know manners, 

ftrent. Upon its legs, which are of the as he was never at «eaL\^fo\^*^ 
laivaw order, k AoAm a merry, light- ,, ■ ■ ■ ■ 

earted^ artless, and gocd^aUutd Iktle • 
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LEGAL RECREATION. 

It is alleged in a memoir of the Life of 
Lord Eldon, that, "when plain John Scott, 
.his zeal for knowledge of the law was so 
great, that he abandoned the pursuit of 
almost every other species of information, 
and never sacrificed a moment from his 
legal studies, beyond what was absolutely 
necessary to his health. - His brother Wil- 
liam, (afterwards lord Stowell,) with a view 
of engagiugfhim to meet Dr.. Johnson and 
other men of distinguished literary talent, 
would sometimes say, " Where do you dine 
to-day Y' To this c|uestion John's nniform 
answer was, f' 1 dme on Coke to-day/' 
William would then demur, with a '' Nay, 
but come to my chamberb — ^you'll see the 
doctor ;'' whereupon John argued, concern- 
ing the 'doctor, •* He can't draw a bill ;" 
and so'the friendly suit concluded. 

It is further affirmed, on the best author 
rity, that it was an amnsenient in the early 
legal life of John Scott, to turn pieces of 
poetry into the form of legal instruments ; 
and that he actually jconverted the ballad 
of ** Chevy Chace^- into the shape and style 
of a bill in chancery. - • 



From Ua, m to his elaimi tad ru 
8h«U stand, prariseljr* in bis bree< 

Canon V. 

When lineal descendants fail. 
Collaterals the land majr nail ; 
So that thejT be (and that a bore ii 
De soMffuine prbgenUoret, 

Canon VI. 

The heir eollateral, d'jre see, 
Next kinsman of whole blood muj 

Canon VII. 

And, of collaterals, the male 
Stocks, are preferr'd to the female 
Unless the land come from a wora 
And then her heirs shall jield to n 





A professional gentleman, who, during 
his pupilage, was recommended biy a dis-: 
tinguished barrister to commit the follow- 
ing verses to memory, duly availed himself 
of that advantage, and obligingly commu- 
nicates them 

For the Table Book. 

CANONS OF DESCENT. 
Br AN Appbehtice.of tbe^w. 

Canonl. '■ 

Estates go to the issne (item) 

Of him last seized in infinitum ; 

Like cow-tails, downward, straight they tend. 

Bat never, lineaUjr, ascend : 

Ca»on II. 

This gives that preference to males. 
At which a lady jastljr rails. 

Canon III. 

Of two males, in the same degree, 
The eldest, only, heir shall be : 
With females we this order bnak. 
And let them all together take. 

Canon IV. 
Wb0a 4m0 ki§ worldly strife hatk faded. 



FRENCH JUDICIAL AUTH 

In the '' Thuana^ we read of a v 
passionate, old judge, who was 
Gascony with power to examine 
abuses which had crept into the ad 
tion of justice itf that parfof^Erai 
rivine late at Port St. Mary, he asl 
near he.*was to the city .of Ageh ?? 
answered, ** /iro leagues.'' He 
cided vS pnkieed that evening, alt] 
wasinfori^'edf llhat the lebjpidi w 
and'the* roads very bad.; In coe 
of his obstinacy the Judse was 
.bei]iight^d, and almost shaken. t 
He reached Agen, however, by ] 
with tired horses and harassed sp 
wept-,to bed in an ill humour, 
mom he summoned ^he court of 
jnne^ ipid after havtne opened his 
sion. in dpe form, his first dec 
f* That for: the future; the distai 
Agen to Port St. Mary should be 
eia leagues.'' This decree he ordc 
registered in the records of the 
before he would proceed to any o1 
ness. 



A LONG MINUET. 

Hogarth, in his '< Analysis of 
mentions the circumstance of a 
master's observing, that though i 
nuet" had been the study of his n 
he could only say with Socrates, 
" knew nothing." Hogarth addec 
self, that he was happy in being a 
because some bounds might be i 
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€tt Buf^Oii'sf resell, ^lomUp, Sunt. 

Titm 11 ft mj fiom Bromley marliet- initead of a still more andent palatie, 

lice acTOM meadow gioands to the founded by the prelate Gundalph, an emi; 

>]an of the Iriihop of Kochester. "niis nenl architect, bishop of Rocheater iu the 

lificc, about a quarter of a mile from the reifcn of William the Conqueror. At a few 

Wn, ii a plain, homely mansion, erected hundred yarda eutward of the palace is the 

iraS hy Diafaop Thomaa, on the site of " Bishop's Well ;'' which, ydiile I minutely 

e ancimt palace built there by bishop esamineil it, Mt. WiVVi'xnv^^^'^^'i %™t 

ilbert Glaii*illi^ lord tiiiefiaatiee of Eog- lie Vitts «\Ticeeno;t«ie4Sx,'»s**'^^'^*' w»»i 
id, tSer ie noeeeded to the see is il8S, Thc'WBlCT o\ \Vft" ^'v*™^*'^^" "* ' 



chalybeate, honoured by local reputation this sprirp: is chalybeate, and rises 

with surprising properties ; but, in reality, foot of a declivity, at a small distar 

it is of the same nature as the mineral water ward fiom the bishop's palace, 

of Tunbridge Wells. It rises so slowly, as through which it passes is gravel 

to yield scarcely a gallon in a quarter of a« issues immediately from a bed 

hour, and is retained in a small well about white sanA The course of the 

sixteen inches in diameter. To the stone seems to be about north-north-e 

work of this little well a wooden cover is south-south-west from its aperti 

attached by a chain. When the floid attains opening is towards the latter ; 

a certain height, its surplus trickles through Shooter's Hill bears about north-n( 

an orifice at the tide to ii^crease the water from its aperture, it probably com 

of a moat, or small lake, fvfaich borders the thence. The water being thus foui 

grounds of die palace, and is oyerhung on a good chalybeate, was, by the 

each side with the branches of luxuriant orders, immediately secured from tl 

shrubs and Iraies. Above the well there is mixture of other waters, and eqclos 

a roof of thatch, sapported by six pillars, Wilson, a recent writer, alfimf!i,tl 

in the ntonner of a tustic temple, heighten^ old well, dedicated to St. Blase^ i 
ing the pictut^ssqne appearance of the ' two hundred ydrds hoztii-west of 

scene, so as to justHy its representation by neral spring, in ^ field neai; the ro; 

the pencil. On visiting it, with Mr. W., eight oaks in a clnster, on an elev& 

this pleasant sachiiion, consecrated by for- of ground adjoining/' This^ h 

mer episcopal caie, and the fond xecoUec- seems wholly coi^ectural, and wholi 

tions of ancient adjacent residents, was 'tory ; for, if <Mhe old steps made 

passins to rain : we disturbed some boys pknk, which appeared to have lai 

in their work of pnlling reeds firom the grpynd many years/' led to the " ] 

thatched roof, A recent vacancy of the see Will," it may reasonably be presnn 
seemed tO' have extended to the superin^ . they were the " old steps " to St 

tendeim of the well ; the seeds of neglect Wdl, and that the water of the 

had geimuBated, and were springing np^ I oratory now flows within the humbli 

have winted the spot, and seen represented by the engraving. 

i i :> i- ■ ■ tke.WiMArisiv 

The th'^iSfe fmi tiM thMi^ potm htotOet nd Ugktn, 

The »« Bishop Wen *^ is said to have "^^ '' 

been confiModed ^h « spring of more mtqq wrrv 

ancient Kitife<*lW«t.Blase's Well. Of Jtti:i5> Ki^U.!. 

this latto wellt^ogrM**^ It an- y^ th^mtar. \ 

ciently had an ofateiy annexed to it, dedi- ) 

cated fo St, Bhihrt^ whSA wae much fro- jjear Sir,r^omebody has feirly ] 

quented at yfatlwtld^ beyw Jloo* on ycirXI suspect that pleaiai 

who was legate fiwr&rtw AeFowih^ here j||L.^*>ii ending you the Sonn 

m England, granted an indnlgei^ remission n^me, inserted in yoar last Number 

of forty days; enjoiwd Mnance to all it is, that I mnst iwn to the Versi 

those who should yisit this cWl, M eftr mine, hot not written on ^he occasi 

up their orizous there m the Aree holidays p^lended, for I have not yet had t 

of Pentecost. l>is oratory feUmg to rum fure of seeing tlie Lady in the part 

at the Reformation, the well too became feline; and I have understood, 

disused and the site of both m pro- fo^ce of her acting in it is rather 

cess of time was forgotten, and con- expression of new-born sight, thar 

tinued so till the well was discovered again previous want of it. — The line 

in the year 1754, by; ip cans of a yellow Jeally written upon her Mrformanc 

ochrey sediment remaining m the tract of i. Rii„a Boy,*' an^d ippea?ed in the i^ 

a small current leading from the spring to chronicle some years back. I supr 

<he corner of the moat, with the waters of facetious friend thought ttiat the^ 

T^t n ^if ^"^ ""'^ ^"i ^^i?^'"" '''''"^r serve again, like an old coat new li 
tne well there were found the remains of 

the old steps leading down to it, made of Youris (and his neverthele 

oak plank, which appeared to have lain 

nnder ground many years. The water of ^^ 

■^ — — '_. 
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#arnrk ^h^n^ 

No. XXVI. 

Doctor Dodypol/' a Comedy^ 
Author unknown, 1600.] 

tenburgh, as a Painter^ painting 
kit Mistreu al grotesco. 

leome bright Morn, that with thy goMeft 
I 

\ radiant colours of the worid ; 
nd see if thoa eaii*st And ditpers'd 
parta of fair Lucilia ! 
uid join them in the hearenly spheres ; 

I there 9m an eternal liffat« 
adore aad wonder at. 

paint joar flattering words, Lord Lassen* 

Jh, 

rions pencil of yonr tongne ; 

r artificial hand of jtitirs 

hare painted Heaven's fine story* 

> work on antics, and on me t 

sake you of a noble Karl 

>e a mercenary Painter. 

ainter, fair Jmcilia : why, the world 

beauty was by PAisfTixa made. 

leaTcnn, eoIonr*d with golden starH, 

atal part of it all blue. 

air, where with an hundred changes 

rainbow «loth embrace the earth. 

rammer fields, adorn'd with flowers, 

Nature's painting hononr'd there, 
nines, and on the eastern shore, 
ir metals and dear gems are drawn : 
themselves, made better by their foils. 
. little world* the Two-fold Man, 
* parcel is the weaker still ; 
t azure reins in stream-like form 
wy beauty of the akin. r 

if the sundry shapes of beasts ; 
3olonrs ot the elements, 
lie shapes the world's tariety, 

II things by their colours known. 
Ittde — Nature herself divine 

tthe has made is a mere Painter, 
by this kiss, the admirer of thy skill, 
U worthy th' h<mour thou hast given 
sweet words to thy eye-ravi«hing Art ; 
' beauties can deserve no part, 
in these base antics, where my hand ha& 
rsed 

parls, if I, unitinar all, 
there the true Lucilia, 
thou justly M-oiider at my art ; 
people would from l"ar n-pair, 
s, with \hpir dotrons sacrifii-e, 
ee as Regent of their lovM. ■ 
:-nter of this Marigolil 
t diamond I encha«.ed thine eye. 
leath this little rosy bush 
cheeks peer forth, more fair than it. 
kaufiBg dawn hia wiag$ doth sitf 



Comparing' cherries to thy rosy lipi. 
Here is thy brow, thy hair, thy neck, thy haad» 
Of purpose in all several shrouds dispersed I 
Lest rarish'd I shsuld dote oa mine owa woriit 
Or envy-burning eyes should malice it 

A Cawuo detcribed. 

sea tiiis Agate, that eoataiaa 

The iuaga of the Ooddets and her Sob, 
Whom ancioats held the Sovereigns of Lofo. 
See aatmrally wrooght oat of tho stont. 
Besides the ysrfoet shape of every Kmb, 
Besides the wondrous life of her bright haiiv 
A waving mantle of celestial blae^ 
EmbroidMng itself with flamiog stars ; 
Most exoellsnt I and see besides,-- 
How Cupid's wiags do spring out of the sftoa*, 
As if they heeded not the help of Art 

Earl LasienburgK fw nma ditttute^ 
flees Lucilia^ who follows him. 

Lou. "Wilt thou not cease then to porsne bm still ? 
Should I entreat thee to attend me thus. 
Then thou would'st pant aad rest ; then yonr soft feet 
Would be repining at these niggard stones; 
Now 1 forbid thee, thoa porsnest like wiad i 
Ne tedious space of time, nor storm can tire thee. 
But 1 will seek out some high slippery close, 
Wliere every step shall reach th6 gate of death. 
That faar may make thee cease to follow me. . 

f.uc. There will I bodiless be, when you are there ;. 
For love despiseth death, and scorneth fear. 

Imss. I'll wander where some desperate river parts 
The solid continent, and swim from thee. 

lAtc. And there 1*11 follow, though I drown for thee. 

Lass. O weary of the way, and of my life, 
'N^'here shall I rest my sorrow'd, tired limbs ? 

Lur. Rest in my bosom, rest you here, my Lord ;' 
A jdace securer yoa eaa no way fiad-«> 

Lass. I^or more untlt for my unpleased mind. 
A heavy slumber calls, nte to the earth ; 
Here will I sleep, if sleep will harbour here. 

Xkc. Unhealthfol is the melaneholy earth ; 
O let my Lmd rest on Litcilift's lap. 
ru help to shield you from the searehing air, 
Aad keep the cold damps from your gentle. blood. 

Lais. Pray thee away ; for, whilst thoa art so aearv 
No sleep will seise on my aaspieious eyes. 

Luc, Sleep then ; and I am pleased iaroff to sit, , 
JAke to a poor aad forlorn ceatinel. 
Watching the unthankful sleep, that severs me 
From my due part of rest, dear Love, with thee. 

An Enchanter, who is enamoured ^ 
Luciliay charms the Earl to a dead sleep, 
and Lucilia to a forgetfulness of her patt 
love. 

Enchanter (to LfisnenhuTgh.^ Lie there} and lole 
the memory of her, 
. Who likewise hath forgot th« Vm« «^ ^«^ 
By my enc\\anlm«u\%*.— coTcve,%\X. \o^»rii,^»«'^T»:^v 
And tasta XVe swwVBfts*.Q^^w>ftW«'^^^ ^»-'«*> 
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"Whilst from tbe holbw enwea of Aii roclc 
Hvitc thaU soind to recreate my l^re. 
Bnt tell me, had you ever Lover yet ? 

Lucilia. 1 had a Lover, I think ; but who it wa», 
Or where, or how long since, aye me 1 I know not : 
Yet beat my timeroas thoughts on such a thing. 
I feel a passionate heat, yet find no flame ; 
Think what I know not, nor know what I think. 

Ench. Hast tho« forgot me then ? I am thy Lover— 
Whom sweetly thon wert wont to entertain 
With looks, with vows of love, with amorons kisses. 
Look*st thou so strange ? dost thon not know me yet ? 
Lwc. Sure I should know you. 
Ench, Why, Love, doobt you that? 
* Twas I that led you* thro' the painted meads. 
Where the light fairies danced upon the flowers. 
Ranging oo every leaf an orient pearl. 
Which, struck together with the silken wind 
Of their loose mantles, made a silver chime. 
'Twas I that, winding my shrill hnde horn. 
Made a gilt palace break out of the hill, 
F^l'd suddenly with troops of knights and dames. 
Who danced and revel'd ; whilst we sweetly slept 
Upon a bed of roses, wrapt all in gold. 
Dost thou not know me now ? 
Luc. Yes, now I know thee. 
Ench. Come then, confirm this knowledge with a 

kiss. 
Luc, ^ay, stay ; you are not he : how strange is 

this I 
Ench. Thou art grown passing strange, my Love, 
To him that made thee so long since his Bride. 

jLttc. O was it you ? come then. O stay awhile. 
I know not where I am, nor what I am ; 
Kor you, nor these I know, nor any thing. 

C.L. 



%iU of an 8as!urn% 

HUGH AUDLEY. 

There are memoirs of this remarkable 
man in a rare quarto tract, entitled '' The 
Way to be Rich, according to the practice of 
the great And ley, who began with two 
hundred pounds in the year 1605, and died 
worth four hundred thousand.'' He died 
on the 15th of Norember, 1662, the year 
wherein the tract was printed. 

Hugh Audley was a lawyer, and a great 
practical philosopher, who concentrated his 
Tigorous raculties in the science of the rela- 
tive value of money. He flourished through 
the reigns of James I., Charles I., and held 
a lucrative office in the *' court of wards," 
till that singular court was abolished at the 
time of the restoration. In his own times 
he was called '* The great Audley,'* an epi- 
thet so often abused, and here applied to 

*^Jn ehtmned visions. 



the creation of enofmmis i^realtl 
there are minds of great capacity, co 
by the nature of their pursuits ; i 
wealth of Audley may be considerec 
cloudy medium through which a 
eenius shone, of which, had it been 
into a nobler sphere of action, the 
ness " would have been less ambigc 
Audley, as mentioned in the till 
memoir, began with two hundred 
and lived to view his mortgages, 
tuies, and his judgments so numen 
it was observed, his papers wou 
made a good map of England, 
temporary dramatist, who copied f 
has opened the chamber of such ai 
— perhaps of our Audley— 

'• Here lay 

A manor bound fast in a skin of parchment. 
The wax continuing hard, the acres melting 
Here a snre deed of gift for a marketr-town. 
If not redeemed this day, which is not in 
The un thrift's power ; there being scarce ot 
In Wales or England, where my monies are 
Lent out at usury, the certain hook 
To draw in more.— 

Miusingcr*s City 

This genius of thirty per cent, 
proved the decided vigour of his 
nis enthusiastic devotion to his la^ 
deprived of the leisure for stud) 
his busy day, he stole the hours 
late nights and his early mornii 
without the means to procure a la^ 
he invented a method to possess < 
out the cost; as fast as he lea 
taught'; and by publishing son 
tracts on temporary occasions, he 
bled to purcnase a library. He 
never to have read a book withoi 
nishing him with some new pra< 
sign, and he probably studied too 
his own particular advantage. Sue 
studies was the way to become 
chancellor ; but the science of the 
here subordinate to that of a mon< 
When yet but a clerk to the cl€ 
Counter, frequent opportunities 
which Audley knew how to imprt 
became a money-trader as he ha 
a law-writer, and the fears and 
mankind were to furnish him wii 
ing-capital. The fertility of his \ 
peared in expedients and in q 
trivances. He was sure to be th< 
all men falling out. He took a 
cem in the affairs of his maste 
and often much more than they v 
o^. "^o m^iv w xeadY at ^rocurii 
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e tra£Bc then, as now. They hired which they had to muia|e; tndy antici- 

tfoselves out for bail^ swore what was pating the owner's necessities, the estates 

[uired) and contrived to give false ad-> in due time became cheap purchases for 

^ases. It seems they dressed themselves Audley and the stewards. He usually 

1 for the occasion : a great seaUring contrived to make the wood pay for the 

ned on the finger, which, however, was land, which he called ** making the feathers 

re copper gilt, and they often assumed pay for the goose." He had, however, 

t name of some person of good credit, such a tenderness of conscience for his 

icings, and small presents for gratuitous victim, that, having plucked the live foL- 

Lnions, often afterwards discovered to be thers before he sent the unfledged goose on 

y fallacious ones, enabled him to pur- the common, he would bestow a gratuitous 

ise annuities of easy landholders, with lecture in his own science — teaching the 

^ir treble amount secured on their estates, art of making them grow again, by showing 

e improvident owners, or the careless how to raise the remaining rents. Audley 

rs, were soon entangled in the usurer's thus made the tenant furnish at once the 

:s ; and, after the receipt of a few years, means to satisfy his own rapacity, and his 

i annuity, by some latent quibble, or employer's necessities. His avarice was 

ne irregularity in the payments, usually not working by a blind, but on an enlieht* 

3ed in Audley 's obtaining the treble for- ened principle; for he was only enabfinfi^ 

ture. He could at all times out-knave a the landlora to obtain what the tenant, with 

ave. One of these incidents has been due industry, could afford to give. Adam 

^served. A draper, of no honest reputa- Smith might have delivered himself in the 

D, being arrested by a merchant for a language of old Audley, so just was his 

bt of 200/. Audley bought the debt at standard of the value of rents. '^ Under an 

f., for which the draper immediately easy landlord,*' said Audley, ''a tenant 

iered him 501 But Audley would not seldom thrives ; contenting himself to make 

isent, unless the draper indulged a sud- the just measure of his rents, and not la* 

n whim of his own :' this was a formal bouring for any surplusage of estate. Under 

Dtract, that the draper should pay within a hard one, the tenant revenges himself 

cnty years, upon twenty certain days, a upon the land, and runs away with the 

nny doubled. A knave, in haste to sign, rent. I would raise my rents to the present 

no calculator; and, as the contemporary price of all commodities : for if we should 

amatist describes one of the arts of let our lands, as other men have done before 

ose citizens, one part of whose business us, now other wares daily go on in price, 

IS we should fall backward in our estates.'' 

^ , , . . , , These axioms of political economy were 

To swear and break-thcy aU grow nch by breaks discoveries in his day. 

*'*^'~ Audley knew mankind practically, and 
c draper eagerly compounded. He after- struck into their humours with the versa- 
ards " grew rich. " Audley, silently tility of genius : oracularly deep with the 
atching his victim, within two years, grave, he only stung the lighter mind, 
aims his doubled pennies, every month When a lord, borrowing money, complain- 
viog twenty months. The pennies had ed to Audley of bis exactions, his lordship 
)w grown up to pounds. The knave per- exclaimed, '* What, do you not intend to 
nved the trick, 'and preferred paying the use a conscience ?" **Yes, I intend here- 
ffeiture of his bond for 500/., rather than after to use it. We monied people must 
' receive the visitation of all the little gene- balance accounts : if you do not pay me, 
tion of compound interest in the last de- you cheat me ; but, if you do, then I cheat 
endant of 2000/., which would have closed your lordship." Audley's monied cou- 
th the draper's shop. The inventive science balanced the risk of his lordship's 
nius of Audley might have illustrated honour, against the probability of his own 
%t popular tract of his own times, Peach- rapacious profits. When he resided in the 
n's " Worth of a Penny ; " a gentleman Temple among those " pullets without fea- 
\o, having scarcely one left, consoled thers," as an old writer describes the brood, 
Uself by detailing the numerous com- the good roan would pule out paternal 
ts of life it might procure in the days of homilies on improvident youth, grieving 
larles II. that they, under pretence of ** learning the 
Such petty enterprises at length assumed law, only learnt to be lawless ;'^ and ** never 
leeper cast of interest. He formed tem- knew by their own stud\«.i& iVa '^\<i^^'8R» ^^^^ 
rary partnerships with the stewards of execul\on,\\\\'\X'NR^'&^xN^a«i^«^^^'«»T* 
mtry geoHemen. They underlet estates Hot cwx\d \l^ feaV Vcl Vwk ^\^Tje«^ \ ^'^ ^ 
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the moment that the stoic wai enduring of Audley,' as.in more tremendofii dw 

their ridicule, his agents were sopptyiog querors. His partners dreaded the efivM 

them with the oextaia means of verifying of his law4ibraTy, and usually niinquiM 

it; for, as it i9 quaintly said, he had his a claim rather than stand a suit agaiHli 

dtcoymg as well as his detaying gentlemen* latent quibble. When one menaced Ui 

Audley was a philosophical usurer : he by showing some money-bags, which hi 

never pressed hard for his debts ; like the had resolved to empty in law against kti^ 

ibwler, he never shook his nets lest he Audley, then in office in the couit of warii^ 

might startle, satisfied to have them, with- with a sarcastic grin, asked, '< Whether |hi 



out appearing to hold them. With great bags had any bottom?" "Ayl" fepU 




tained at the university of Oxford. His court I have a constant spring ; and I 

^miliar companions were all subordinate not spend in other courts more than I giii 

actors in the great piece he was perform- in this.'' He had at once the meaaaoi 

ing ; he too had his part in the scene, which would evade the law, and the ipiril 

When not taken by surprise, on his table which could resist it. 
usually lay opened a great Bible, with The genius of Audley had crept oat«f 

bishop Andrews's folio sermons, which the purUeus of Guildhall, and entered tin 

often gave him an opportunity of railing at Temple ; and having often sauntered il 

the oovetousness of the clergy! declaring '< Powles'* down the great promenade wbidi 

their religion was *^ a mere preach ;" and was reserved for ^* Duke Humphrejr ni 

that ** the time would never be well till we his guests," he would turn into that put 

had queen Elizabeth's Protestants again in call^ ** The Usurer*s Alley ,^ to talk iriik 

&shion." He was aware of all the evils '' Thirty in the hundred,*' and at length «v 

arising out of a population beyond the enabled to purchase his office at that if< 

means of subsistence. He dreaded an in- niarkable institution, the court of wtdk 

viudation of men, and considered marriage, The entire fortunes of those whom We V9t 

with a modern political economist, as very call wards in chancery were in the kaMkr 

dangerous; bitterly censuring the clergy, and often submitted to the arts or the tyrumf 

whose children, he said, never thrived, and of the officers of this court.' 
whose widows were left destitute. An When Audley was asked the value d 

apostolical life, according to Audley, re- thia new office, he replied, that ** Itmigk 

quired only books, meat, and drink, to be be worth some thousands of pounds to loa 

had for fifty pounds a year ! Celibacy, who after his death would instantly go tm 

voluntairy poverty, and all the mortifica* heaven ; twice as mnch to him who would 

tions of a primitive Christian, were the vir- go to purgatory ; and nobody knows whit 

tues practised by this puritan among his to him who would adventure to go to hett." 

money bags. Such was the pious casuistry of a wittf 

Yet Audley *s was that worldly wisdom usurer. Whether he undertook this Itif 

which derives all its strength from the adventure, for his four hundred thoniaad 

weaknesses of mankind. Every thing was pounds, how can a sceptical biograplief i^ 

to be obtained by stratagem, and it was eide \ Audley seems ever to have bees 

his maxim, that to grasp our object the weak, when temptation was strong. 
&ster, we must go a little round about it. Some saving quaUties, however, wen 

His life is said to have been one of intri- mixed with the vicious ones he liked but 

cacies and mysteries, using indirect means Another passion divided dominion with ifae 

in all things ; but if he walked in a laby- sovereign one : Audley^s strongest impRf- 

rrnth, it was to bewilder others; for the sions of character were cast in the old law- 

clue was still in his own hand ; all he library of his youth, and the pride of legal 

sought was that his designs should not be reputation was not inferior in strength to 

discovered by his actions. His word, we the rage for money. If in the '* court ol 

are told, was his bond ; his hour was puno« wards" he pounced on incumbrances wfaidi 

tual ; and his opinions were compressed lay on estates, and prowled about to dis- 

and weighty : but if he was true to hia cover the craving wants of their owners, it 

l^oad-word, it was only a part of the system appears that he also received liberal to 

to give ^Mihty to the carrying on of hia from the relatives of young heirs, to pro* 

tnide^ for be -was not strict- to his hononr ; tect them from the rapacity of «ome gtesl 

^e pride <^ victory j ms well as the passion ^TtontflmitNihfi oauVanot certainly fouimi 

^ ^4!quititioo, combined in the obKECtet AvdVey Vn vdOKT^t^. l^^-^vttva. %&i^M]ii 
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^r, for he >i?as not satisfied with A^a^- 
3ut examining his clients; which he 
I ** pinching the cause where he per- 
i it was foundered/' lie made two 
vations on clients and lawyers^ which 

not lost their poignancy. '* Many 
s, in telling their case,, rather plead 
relate it, so that the advocate heareth 
le true state of it, till opened by the 
se party. Some lawyers seem to keep 
surance-ofhce in their chambers, and 
warrant any cause brought unto them, 
ing that if they fail, they lose nothini; 
hat was lost long since, their credit." 
> career of Audley's ambition closed 
he extinction of the *' court of wards," 
hueh he incurred the loss of above 
OOil On that occasion he observedi 
' his ordinary losses were as the sliav- 
t his beard, which only grew the faster 
iml bat the loes of this place was 
re catting off of a member^ which was 
veiubie.'' The boary usurer pined at 
leline of his geuius, discoursea on the 
* of the world, and hinted at retreat. 
atioue friend told him a story of an 
I, Whe having acquainted the young 
lal .he Would at length retire to his 
kiiring none to oome near him : their 
ity^ after some days, led them to 
re to look into the hole ; and there 
discovered the old rat sitting in the 

of a rich p^rmesan cheese. It is 
ble that the loss ufthe last 100,000/. 
bed his digestion, for he did not long 
e his court of wards, 
h was this man, converting wisdom 
unning, invention irito tri<£ery, and 
to cynicism. Engaged in no honour- 
ause, he however showed a mind re- 
ly making plain the crooked and in- 
I path he trod. Suttine et abstinffy to 
.nd to forbear, was the ^reat principle 
ictetus, and our monied stoic bore all 
tntempt and hatred of the living smil- 

while he forbore all the consolations 
r common nature to obtain his end. 
ed in unblest celibacy. — And thus he 
ed the curses of the living for his 
i, while the stranger who grasped. the 
n he had raked top:etiier, owed him 
Ltitude at his death.--^D7»rac;/<« 

AVARICE. 

jre are two sorts of avadce. One 
tsin a. solicitude to acquire wealth for 
ke of those advantage which wealth 
vs, and the dread of poverty and its 
(ant evils; the other, in an anxiety 
salth on hi own ttecount only, and 



which sacrifices to the attainment of it 
every advantage that wealth can give. The 
first is the exaggeration of a quality, which 
when not carried to excess is praiseworthy, 
and is called economy. The other, when 
indulged in the extreme, produces the effect 
of a species of prodigality. Where is the 
great difference between the man who 
reduces himself to the want of the common 
necessaries of life, by completing a collec- 
tion of books, pictures, or medals, and the 
man who brinyfs himself in effect to the 
same situation, for the sole end of leaving 
a precise sum of money to his executors ! 
What signifies \vheiher I starve myself and 
my fiunily, because I will possc:>s a ct»pper 
farthing of Otho, or will not part with a 
l^lden guinea of king Gcorse ? * 

But if there is more folly in one, ~ the 
other is more likely to be productive of 
vice. A man who considers wealth as the 
object of his' passion, will hardly refrain 
from acts of disnonesty when btrongly tempt- 
ed ; and yet some of these jackdaw Doiuders 
are men of inviolable integrity. 

There are remarkable instances of im- 
provident expenditure by misers on parti- 
cular occasions. The money-loving Bwes, 
at his first election for Berkshire, besKles 
opening houses, giving ribbons, and in- 
curring every expense common on those 
occasions, dispersed guineas and 'half- 
guineas among the populace^ wltli a pro- 
fusion as useless as unpreced^tcd. 

Perliaps there is no character so seldom 
to be met with, as that of a man who is 
strictly reasonable in the value he sets on 
property— who can be liberal without pro- 
fusion, and economical without avarice. 



ECONOMY. 

A rich aud parsimonious person, re- 
markable for having by his ^w ill preferred 
public charities to his relations, was fond of 
going to the theatre, and taking his great 
coat with him. But where should he leave 
this useful appendage during the perform- 
ance ? The box-keepers would expect at 
least sixpence ; and, should he leave it at a 
cofree-hojse, he must spend threepence to 
obtain house-room for it. His invention 
supplied him with a method cheaper and 
equally secure. He pledged his garment 
every evening that he attended the phiy, at 
a pawnbrokers, near the door, for a shilling. 
This sum he carried buck at the close of 
the play, added one panny to it for interest, 
and received his greut coat a^ain safe %3Ci4 
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iWnf. <Bili^in rOrfns ta aE!timanton» 

Then Mrs. Gilpin sweellj said . 

UdIo her children thtee, 
" I'll claiDbn o'er this style so bigh. 

And yon climb after roe.'* 

Bnt having climb'd unto the lop, 

She could no further go, ', 

But sale, to eveiy passer by 

A spectacle and shoit : 

Who said " Your spouse and yon thil da; 

Both show yoat honemanship. 
And ir you stay till he comes back. 

Your lioTse will need uo whip." 

Hie sketch, here engraved, (probably the late Mn.UDwin. It ii to be regretteJ 

tiota the poel*s friend Bomney,) was ibond that no more wa* found of this little Sfl 

with lbs abore three sUtszaa m the hand- M<b, as it evidently was intended ai b^ k 

walii^ of Cowper, zmoa% the papers oC lhft»,D'nWwi^^u^^^<fcBBt<<>Ml>aJ 
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jo be supposed that Mrs. Gilpio, in of the grass-plot, propped with uncommon 

tenral between dinner and tea» hnding care, and guarded by a holy leal from the 

ne to hang upon her hands, during ravages of time, stood an ancient sycamore- 

isband's involuntary excursion, ram* tree ; and on the east side, to the terror of 

ut with (he children into the fields at evil-doers, stood the stocks, ^las ! un- 

ick of the Belly (as what couhl be sparing ignorance has, since then, destroyed 

oatural T) and at one of those high this fine tree ; ** the place that knew it 

ird styles, for which Edmonton is so knows it no more,'' and the stocks are 

bially famed, the embarrassment re- fallen never to rise again, 
led, so mortifying to a substantial My friend, taking me aside, informed me 

Vladam, might have happened; a the persons assembled were residents of 

ament, which leaves her in a state, the place, and that the meeting was con- 

is the very Antipodes to that of her vened to sell the cross. *' lliis cross,*' 

K>-motive hnsbmd ; in fact slie rides continued my friend, *' is the ornament of 

ve horse. — ^Now I talk of Edmonton the village. It escaped the phrenetic rage 

I must speak a little about those of of the puritans in the civil wars, and is of 

j, itH next neighbour, which are so such antiquity, that when it was built is 

oosly emitrived— every rising bar to not to be traced with certainty in the re- 

p becoming more protuberant than cords of history. It may be supposed^ 

e undte it — that it is impossible for however, to have been erected by the 

iirisCian climber to get over, without Knights Templars, as the living belonged 

ig his (or her) riiins as many times to them ; for, I believe, it was usual for 

e are hers. These inhospitable invi- them to erect crosses on their property. 

I to tf flayed skin, are planted so Upon the abolition of the Templars, the 

'j teo^ and are so troublesomely im- living came into the hands of the Knights 

ate at every little paddock here, that Hospitallers of St. John, afterwards csiied 

4tb more propriety than Thebes of the Knights of Rhodes, and lastly, of 

i|^ be entitled Hecatompolis : the Malta. So early as the thirteenth century 

of the Hundred Grates, or 9tyle9, public officers sat on this cross to adminis- 

. . T, ter justice ; at other times, the bishop's 

A SoJOtJanER AT E»FiELD. ^ouse, near the Campion-field, was u^d 

'16,1827. ^or that purpose: this house is now in 

ruins, but the cross," continued my friend, 

— — ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ■ " we possessed as an inheritance from our 

forefathers, and at this moment the cupidity 

For the Table Book. and folly of the covetous and ignorant are 

conspiring to destroy the venerable relic." 
SAWSTON CROSS. Wishing to preserve a memoranda of the 

old cross, I took a hasty sketch of it, (too 

:he summer qf the year 1815, 1 ful- hastily perhaps to be sufficiently accurate 

ly long standing promise of spending for an engraving,) and having reached my 

with an old schoolfellow at Sawston, home, recorded the adventures of the day 

ant little village, delightfully situated in my pocketobook, from whence the above 

rtile valley about seven miles south extract is taken. Passing throueh the vil- 

nbridge, the north of which is en- lage in the following autumn, I found that 

ssed by the Gogmagog hills, which the inhabitants had sacrilegiously levelled 

* Apennines in miniature ; the south, the cross and sold the remnants, 
ind west, are beautifully diversified 

rees and forage, truly picturesque ^^ j^^ ^^ ^^^ „ ^^.^^ ^^ ^j^_ 

mantle. After partaking of the go<^ ^^ 3^^ ^.^^^^^ 

at the hospitable board of my friend, ^.^^ ^^^^^.^ ^^„j, ^^^ l^^, ,,^^ p^^^ 

out for a ramble among the quiet of our Saivator'. clothes. 

scenery, and suddenly found our- 

in the midst of a group of people, ^he modern Jews-the S.wstonit«i- 

le road leadmg to the churc*. They ^, harden'd as the Israelites- 
adding a conversation on a grass- in ignorance still more gross— 
from the centre of which rose a croa9j Thinking they conld no longer thriye T 
5d Jn a small covered building, like By Christian means, did means cootriTe— 

phitheatre, that added not a little to Drew lots, and io\ji\:^« cnrnX 

mantic appearance of the village; 

9 the bottom of t&e soathern slope Com^tdge. ^«i^^« 
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ji9lSn)Qm» tie bids U8 begin almyi with what it Ml 

evident and best known; mad' cmtMtf 
^^ ''^^ trace to its first elements and ipnadp^ 

• ANCIENTS AND MODEEHS. ^S^i^ £S!'*' "^ '•~^'^'^ ( 

Descartes imagined he had been the IM 
No. II. discoverer of one of the most proper cpfiM 

for sapping and demoUshing th^ gicot W 

Tee Metboo avd Logic of Descabtes wark of scepticism, when he reared em 

. AVD Locke debived fbom the An* gpon doobt it«elf a basis for truth ; for W 

ciESTS. looked upon h imself as the original advsMtf 

of the Entliymeni,* " I doubt (or- thirii) 

Within the last two centuries some no* therftfoTe I atn." To Descartes has bsei 

tions were advanced in logic and metapby*- assigned the wliole honour of thie argunMs^ 

'sics, which were taken to be new; and thoufrh in reality it is to be found in ft 

Descartes, Leibnitz, Mallebranche, and Augustine. *< I do not see/' says that gMl 

Locke, were regarded as innovators, al» man, ''what mighty force tiicre is in ihi 

though nothing be put forth in their works, scepticism of the academics. Fovmy p«l| 

but what is clearly laid down in those of the I look upon it as a very just obeervation 4i 

ancients. theirs, that we may deceive coraelTCB. IM 

Descartes sets forth, as a first principle, if I deceive myself, maj I not iheoce C0» 

that whoever searches for truth, ought once chide that I am ? For he who haa noeaSl^ 

iu his lifetime at least to doubt of every ence, cannot deceive himself; wbevHbM^ 

thing. He then lays down the four follow* by that yery circumstance, that 1- decMH 

ing rules, wherein consists the ^hole of his myself, I find that I atn/' ' ■ ^ 

logic — 1. Never to admit any thing as true, Locke, in his ''Essay on the HuaaK 

but what we evidently discern to be so; Understanding," merely ad vaticea the firalH «, 

that is, we should carefully avoid rashness of an exact attention to the principlfs d 

and prgudice, and assent to nothing, till it Aristotle, who taught that ail our idc« 

present itself so clearly to the mind, that originally spring from the senses, insomiick 

there be no occasion to hesitate about it.— that a blind man can never oonceiw Ae 

2. To reduce every difiiculty into as many idea of colours, nor a deaf man of souods; 

separate parts, as may be necessary to come and who makes the senses to convey tnilfcy 

at its solution. — 3. So to arrange our so far as the imagination can discern it; 

thoughts, that we may gradually arise from and the understanding, so for as truth re- 

the more simple and obvious, to the more gards the conduct of life and morals. It 

complex and remote, adhering to the order was Aristotle who laid the foondatioa d 

wherein they naturally precede one ano- that principle, so celebrated among tk 

ther. — i. To take so extensive a view of Peripatetics, that "there is nothing in ike 

our subject, and be so exact in the enome* understanding but what came mti> tt bf 

ration of its parts, that nothing may escape the senses.'' This principle ditfusei iurf 

our observation. through his works in a thousand pkWHIr 

• The first of these principles of doubt and Locke was sinenlarly indebted for ill U 

and circumspection, so boasted of in l>es- very fbundntion of bis system to the 8lM 1 1 

cartes, is clearly laid down' by Aristotle, The basis of his work is, that our- tensitiftfp 

and forcibly recommended by the very are the materials which reflection nakil|i 

arguments that Descartes assumes. '' Who- ase of to come at mental notions ; Mid'llirt li 

ever seeks after instruction," says Aristotle, our sensations are simple ideas. It k tnt,\\ 

*< ought first of all to learn to doubt ; for that he has thrown great light upon «■ 

that simplicity of mind, which accompanies manner of acquiring and associating fdllt{ 

hesitation, contributes to the discovery of but the Stoics reasoned in the ^«ry — ' 

truth:" and, "whoever searches for trutli, manner; and if all that they «dvi 

ivithout )}egiuning his investigation by on this subject, in those works of whidi tM 

doubting of every thing, is like one who have nothing now remaining but the 

wanders he knows not whither, and having bad reached our times, we had not a 

no fixed scope, cannot determine where he -: ■. : ■ 

is; whilst, on the contrary, he who hath • SiMfflnm: anar^mmteoDnniiiironlrarfln-l 

learned to doubt, so as to inquire, will teetftait sad «0ii»ai]iiMtial proposition t ft i|lMiw 

£ndlj in the end, the place where he ouaht ^". ^^ ^' propoaitio *» gPg—S.^iP'f 

tO'r§3€^^ So, also, speaking 9i Mk^mt^oA. • . . .. .' .i ... . - 
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fhe laboars of a Locke; There is vt moM re-< ter yarn has been spun BO^nd, m to require 

tnarkable passage to this point in Platarch. 3.^0 hanks tu weigh one pound avoirdu- 

ttejays, "The foundation of the doctrine of nois. The perimeter of the common reel 

Zeno and his school, as to logic, was, that beinj^ one yard and a half, 80 thread* or. 

all our ideas come from sensation. The revolutions vould measure 120 yards; and 

mind of man at his birth, say thry, is like one hank seven times as much, or 8^0 

white paper, adapted to receive vfhatever yards, which multiplied by 350, gives 

Ai ay be written on it. The first impressions 294,000 yards, or 107 miles and a tViic- 

fhat it receives come* to it from the senses : tion. 

if the objects are at a distance, memory A steam-engine of the ordinary pressure 

retains those types of them; and the repe- and constructigu, witii a cylinder of thirty 

tition of these impressions constitutes ex- inclics in di;imet..T, will perform tlie work ot 

)>erience. Ideas or notions arc of two kinds, forty Iiorses ; ;aud, as it may be made to net 

natural and artificial. The natural have without intermission, while hoi-ses will not 

their scarce in sensation, or are derived work more than eight hours in the dny, it 

from the senses; whence they also gave will do the v/ork of one hundred and twenty 

them the name of anticipations : the artifi- horses ; and as the work of a horse is equal 

cial are produced by reflection, in bein««j to that of five men, it will perform as mnch 

endowed with reason." This passage, and as six hundred men cnn : while its whole 

others in Origen, Sextus Empiricus, Dio- expense is only equal to about half the 

genes Laertins, and St. Augustine, may number of horses for which it is substi- 

serre to trace the true origin of the princi- tuted. 

jile, ^* That there is nothing in the under- Tlio only purpose to which steam-engines 

Handing, but what entered into it by the were first applied was the raising of water 

*enses.*° It may be observed, that this from coal-pits, mines, &c. ; but they are 

axiom, so clearly expressed by the ancient now used for many different purposes in 

Stoics and Epicureans, and by Ixicke among which great power is required. Mr. BoUon 

the modems, nas been erroneously attributed applied the steam-enjrine to hi^ apparatus 

by several learned men, especially Gas- for coining; and, by the help of four boys 

aendi and Harvey, to Aristotle. only, it was capable of striking thirty thou- 
sand piecL':i of money in an hour; the 

^_ _ machine itself was made to keep an accu* 

■ rate account of the number struck off. 

MECHANICAL POWER. 



Mr. Robert Owen calculates that two 
hundred arms, with machines, now manu- MANUFACTURING CELERITY. 
Custure as much cotton as twenty millions 

of arms were able to manufacture without In 1811 a gentleman made a bet of one 

nmdiines forty years ago ; and that the thousand guineas, that he would have' a 

QDtton now manufactured in the course of coat made in the course of a single day^* 

one year, in Great Britain, would require, from the fii-st process of shearing the sheep 

without machines, sixteen millions of work* till its completion by the tailor. The wager. 

men with simple wheels. He calculates was decided at Nev;bury, on the 25th of 

idrtlier, that the quantity of manufactures June in that year, by Mr. John Coxeter, of 

of all sorts produced by British workmen (Treenliam Mills, near that town. At five 

with the aid of machines is so great, that it o'clock that morning, sir John Throckmor- 

woald require, without the assistance of ton, bart. presented two Southdown wcdder 

mackinery, the labour of four hundred mil- sheep to Mr. Cnxeter, and the sheep were 

lions of workmen. shorn, the wool spun, the yam spooled, 

In the wool manufacture, machines pos* warped, loomed, and wove ; and the cloth 

sess an eminent advantage over common burred, milled, rowed, dried, sheared, and 

wheels. The yam on thirty or thirty-six pressed, and put into the hands of the 

spindles is all equally twisted and drawn to tailors by four o'clock that adernoon : and 

the same degpree of fineness. The most at twenty minutes past six the coat, entirely 

dezterons spinners cannot twist so equally finished, was presented by Mr. Coxeter tO' 

and so gently twenty slips of yarn from sir John Throckmorton, who appeared witli 

wool of the same quality, as a machine can it befbre upwards o^ Ian^ ^ovaAaxv^ ^;^kkx^. 

do twenty thousand. tors, wYio Tent \)ftft wc -wVOsv ^t^asaaJ^^a^ ^&* 

. Jit one of the cotton mil/a in Manches^ this .iemax\iLa\Aft\ti%\axke% o*^ ^«8S^n^^< ■ 
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Wot «ib 7Mb Book. 
BALLAD 

EkrOGESTED OH READING THE NoVEL OF 

<* Castle Baynard." 

«• And amst thoa gen and most thon go, 

80 veiy, very voon ? 
There U not time to lay farewell 

Before the morrow'it noon.** 

*• O let mo liiss away those tear* 

That dim thine eyes of bloe. 
The king** behest most be obeyed. 

And I must sigh, adien." 

** Yet stay 1 oh stay I my Eustace, stay I 

A little, little while ; 
I fear me that in Gallia's court 

Thoa'lt woo another's smile.** 

** Nay, nay. Matilda, say not so. 

Thy Imight will aye be true. 
True to his own betrothed maid, ' 

80 now, sweet love, adieu." 

** Yet tarry— canst thou tarry not 

One other, other day ? 
Then guard this pledge of plighted faith 

When thou art far away." 

** This precious gift, this flaxen lock. 

How fondly shall I view. 
And cherish next my heart— but now, 

One last, ladt kiss, adieu.** _ 



• « « 



July 3, 1827. 
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HELL BRIDGE. 

There is a narrow pass between the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Ben- 
dearg, in the Highlands of Scotland, which, 
at a little distance, has the appearance of 
an immense arti&cial bridge thrown over a 
tremendous chasm : but on nearer approach 
it is seen to be a wall of nature's own ma- 
sonry, formed of vast and nigged bodies of 
solid rock, piled on each other as if in 
giant sport of architecture. Its sides are 
in some places covered with trees of a con- 
siderable size ; and the passenger who has 
a head steady enough to look down, may 
flee the eyrie of birds of prey beneath his 
feet. . The path across is so narrow, that it 
cannot admit of persons passing, and in- 
deed none but natives attempt the danger- 
ous route, though it saves a circuit of tliree 
joi}eg; yet it sometimes happens that two 
tnvi^ers meet, owing to the curve formed 
^ the pass prereating a riew over it from 



either tide, and, in that case^ oda penot 
lies down while the other creeps overbic 
body. Oneday^ahighlander wsakingaloif 
the pass, when he had gained the highot 
part of the arch, observed another comiig 
leisurely up, and being himself one of tk 
patrician order, called to him to lie down; 
the person addressed disregarded the com- 
mand, and the highlanders met on the sump 
mit. Thoy were Cairn and Bendearg, of 
two families in enmity to each other. ''I 
was first at the top,'' said Bendearg, << aad 
called out first; lie down, that I may put 
over in peace.*' " When the Grant jproi- 
trates himself before the M'Pherson, an- 
swered the other, '' it must be with a swoid 
through his body." " Turn back then," 
said Bendearg, *' and repass as you came.'' 
" Go back yourself, if you like it," replied 
Grant ; '^ I will not be the first of my name 
to turn before the M'Pbersons." They then 
threw their bonnets over the precipice, and 
advanced with a slow and cautious pace 
closer to each other — both were unarmed. 
Preparing for a desperate struggle, th^ 
planted their feet firmly on the ground, 
compressed their lips, knit their bxowSr 
and fixing fierce and watchful eyes on eick 
other, stood prepared for an onset. They 
both grappled at the same moment ; bol^ 
being 01 equal strength, were unable to 
shift each other's position, and stood fixed 
on the rock with suppressed breath, and 
muscles strained to the '^ top of their bent," 
like statues carved out of the solid stooe. 
At length M'Pherson, suddenly removing 
his right foot so as *'o give him greater pQ^ 
chase, stooped his body, and bent liii 
enemy down with him by main Btrenglhr 
till they both leaned over the predpiee^ 
looking into the terrible abyss. The coe- 
test was doubtful, for Grant had placed hii 
foot firmly on an elevation at the brink, 
and had equal command of his enemy, bst 
at this moment M*Pherson sunk slowly and 
firmly on his knee, and, while Grant sud- 
denly started back, stooping to take the 
supposed advantage, whirled him over Ui 
head into the gulf. M*Pherson hinui^til 
backwards, his body partly hangring ovtr 
the rock, a fragment gave way Iwnefltk 
him, and he sunk further, till, catching witk 
a desperate effort at the solid stone abofS^ 
he regained his footing. There was a pniit 
of death-like stillness, and the bold betit 
of M*Pherson felt sick and faint. . At 
length, as if compelled by some mysterksv 
feeling, he looked dovm over the precipice. 
Grant had caught with a death-like gripe 
by Ibe ru^^ed. Yoint of a rock — his enemy 
was a\mo8X muiVa \va t^w^. "^3^ ' 
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turned upward, and tbel*e wfts in it horror 
and despair— *but he uttered no word or 
cry. The next moment he loosed his hold, 
his bra^ins were dashed out before the eyes 
of his hereditary foe : the mangled body 
disappeared among the trees, and his last 
heavy and hollow sound arose from the 
bottom. M'Pherson returned home an 
altered man. He purchased a commission 
in the army, and fell fighting in the wars of 
the Peninsula. The Gaelic name of the 
place where this tragedy was acted signifies 
•« Hell Bridge." 



AT biRMlNGHAM. 

The whole British empire may be justly 
considered as one grand alliance, unit«id 
Ibr public and private interest; and this vast 
body of people is subdivided into an infi- 
nity of smaller fraternities, for individual 
benefit. 

- Perhaps there are hundreds of these 
societies in Birmingham, under the name of 
'* clubs ;*' some of them boast the antiquity 
of a century, and by prudent direction have 
•acquired a capital, at accumulating interest. 
Thousands of the inhabitants are connected ; 
nay, to be otherwise is rather unfashion- 
able, and some are people of sentiment and 
property. 

Among a variety of purposes intended 
■by these laudable institutions, the princi- 
pal one is that of supporting the sick. 
£^cb society is governed by a code of laws 
oi its own making, which have at least the 
honour of resembling those of the legisla- 
ture ; for words without sense are found in 
both, and we sometimes stumble upon con- 
tradiction. 

The poor-rates, enormous as they appear, 
are softened by these brotherly aids ; they 
tend 'also to keep the mind at rest, for a 
man ^will enjoy the day of health, with 
double relish, when he considers he has a 
treasure laid up for that of sickness. If a 
member only of a poor family be sick, the 
head still remains to procure necessaries ; 
but if that head be disordered, the whole 
source of supply is dried up. 

The general custom is to meet at a public 
house every fortnight, spend a trifle, and 
each; contribute sixpence, or any stated 
sum, to the common stock. The landlord 
is always treasurer, or father, and is assist- 
ed by two stewards, annually or monthly 
chosen. 



As honour and low life flsre not always 
found together, we sometimes see a man, 
who is idle, wish the society may suppose 
him sick, that he may rob them with more 
security ; or, if a member hang long ** upon 
the box,*' his brethren seek a pretence to 
expel him. On the other hand, we fre- 
quently observe a man silently retreat from 
Uie club, if another fiaills upon the box, and 
fondly suppose himself no longer a mem- 
ber ; or if^the box be loaded with sickness, 
the whole club has been known to dissolve, 
that the members might rid themselves of 
the burden. The Court of Requests finds 
an easy remedy for these evils, at a trifiiog 
expense. 

The charity of the club is often extended 
beyond the grave, and terminates with a 
present to the widow. 

Philosophers tell us, " There is no good 
without its kindred evil." This amiable 
body of men, marshalled to relieve disease, 
has one small alloy, and perhaps but one. 
As liquor and labour are inseparable, the 
imprudent member is apt to forget to quit 
the club-room when he has spent his neces- 
sary two-pence, but continues there, to the 
injury of his family. 

One of these institutions is the *^ Rent 
Clnb,** where, from the weekly sums depo- 
sited by the members, a sop is regularly 
served up twice a year, to prevent the 
growlings of a landlord. 

In the " Breeches Club " every member 
ballots for a pair, value a guinea, promhed 
of more value by the maker. This club 
dissolves when all the members are served. 
The intentions of the *' Book Ciub '* are 
well known to catch the productions of the 
press as they rise. 

The « f^atch Club " has generally a 
watchmaker for its president, is composed 
of young men, and is always temporary. 

If a tailor be short of employment, he 
has only to consult a landlord over a bot- 
tle, and by their joint powers, they give 
birth to a " Clothes Club," where every 
member is supplied with a suit to his taste, 
of a stipulated price. These are chiefly 
composed of bachelors, who wish to shine 
in the eyes of the fair. 

A bricklayer stands at the head of the 
" Building Club,^ where every member 
perhaps subscribes two guineas per month, 
and each ^ house, value about one hundred 
pounds, is balloted for as soon as erected. 
As a house is a weighty concern, every 
member is obliged to produce two bonds- 
men for the ^xioTtfiiscBJCfc ^"l <»^^\Na!R*^* 

1 W*\\\ -^enXOie \Q Y*QWi\«vCA '5aNSi^S>Kt,'^ 

" Capitol Cltib r lox N«>QKa^^ ^^s^xSooSss 
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amoriBt to fifty p<ftifadf, th6 members ballot up, and in a threttenifkgpostilre said, ** Yoi 

fpr this capital, to bring into business : here lying scoundrel, if I \¥as not dead Vd miku 

:also secuiittes are necessary. It is easy to you suffer for what you say ; but as it is^ J 

conceive the two last clubs are eictremely am forced to submit.'' He then quietly lu^ 

beneficial to building and to commerce. down again ; but ere they had proceed^! 

< - The last I shall enumerate is the ^* Clock half way to church, another party stopped 

■ Club,'* When the weekly deposits of the the procession with tlie same inquiry, am 
members amount to about four pounds, they added invectiye and abuse. This was men 
cast lots who shall be first served with a clock than the supposed corpse could bear ; an 
4>f that value, and continue the same method jumping from tlie coffin, was in the act o 
.till the whole club if supplied ; after which, following his defamers, when the vfholi 
the cloclc-roaker and landlord cast about party burst into an immoderate fit of laugh 
for another set, who are chiefly young ter, the public exposure awakened him to f 
:housekeepers. Hence the beginner oma* sense of his folly, and he fought against th< 
■ments his premises with furniture, the weakness, and, in the end, conquered it. - 

artist finds employment with profit, and the .^__^ 

publican empties his barfel.*^ 

: ^riSiOttSf, 

^HYPOCHONDRIA. ' ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

A person at Taunton often kept at home " , . x- i. i • * 

.for several weeks, under an idea of danger ^^^ F»^?°? of the classical ancienH 
in goinor abroad. Sometimes he imagined ^^i^^}^ of « souterams," or, sometimt^ 
that he was a cat, and seated himself on his ^t only simple vestibules, where the pw 
hind quarters; at other times he would goners saw their friends, &c. : it was io 
fancy himself a tea-pot, and stand with one ^^'^ latter kind of confinement that SocratH 
ami a-kimbo like the handle, and the other ^.^ p^eed. Theii « latomi«^ and « lapi- 
stretched out like the spout. At last he ^l^»"® were caves or vast quarries, guard- 
conceived himself to have died, and would *^. ^* ^^^ entrance : m the « latomis « 
not move or be moved till the coffin came. P/l^oners could move about; but in thl 
His wife, in serious alarm, sent for a sur- ^ ^^P^^*2!?"/ ^®^ "^^^^ chained and ft» 
geon, who addressed him with the usual ^^^^^' The famous « latomie ' at SyracuM 
salutation," How doyou do this morning?" J"?^®, ^, capital prison. The priionn 

' "Do!" replied he in a lovr voice, " a jribed the lictor or executioner to introdoci 

pretty question to a dead man !'' [f o^' ^"^ ^^^ow them to visit friends, &e 

« Dead, sir 1 what do you mean V' ^ome prisoners had merely chains upon tbi 

. « Yes, I died last Wednesday ; the coffin ^^^s, others were set fast in stocks. Thert 

will be here presently, and I shall be buried 7^^^^ ^^o ^^^^ prisons ; as committal to tb 

■to-morrow." "^"^® of a mafi^istrate, or custody of thi 

The surgeon, a man of sense and skill, im- ^^^^^ »» J^is own house.* Felix, a 

•mediately fcit the patient's pulse, and shaking ^esarea, commanded a centurion tokeq 

. his head, said, " I find it is indeed too true'; ^^^\ *"o to let him have liberty, and tht 

you are certainly defunct ; the blood is in a "^ should forbid none of his acquamUno 

• state of stagnation, putrefaction is about to 1? minister or come to him. At Rome 

take place, and the sooner you are buried ^ *"} ,^'*» sufiered to dwell by himself witl 

. the better." * soldier that kept him ; and while in th« 

The coffin arrived, he was carefully placed custody the cliief of the Jews came aiM 

. in it, and carried towards the church. The J^?^o him expound. He spoke to them o 

surgeon had previously given instnictions oemg " bound with this chain." He dwfl 

'. to several neighbours how to proceed. The ^^o whole years m his own hired hou« 

procession had scar<jely moved a dozen P'^uching and teaching with all confidencfl 

■ yards, when a person stopped to inquire "O niau forbidding him.f 

who they were curryiiip to the grave? ■**^. *"f middle age there were prison 

<* Mr. , our late worthy ovorseer." provided with collars, handcufts, and oth« 

" What! is th-i old rocue pone at last? ^^'^ei^, witliout doois or windows, and de 

. a good release, for a greater villain never soeiuled into only by ladders. Other pnsoii 

liv^d/' were made like a cage, witii portcull 



The imaginarv diHieased no sooner heard ^^oors, as now ; and there was a kind 
is attack on his character, than he jumped P"«on, called « pediculus," because in i 



"*"«>.**—«. uZ TZT. — r~, ' * Fosbroke'sEnr jr. of Antiquities. 
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it were bound '-with chains, and pri- 
vere made dark on purpose. 
?lo-Saxon prisons were annexed to 
s, with a work-place in them; the 
ers were chained and had guards. In 
I Uiere were dungeouv, consisting of 
ark apartments, three below, and one 
up a long staircase, all well secured; 
uppermost, a ring to which criminals 
chained. Prisons were sometimes 
id by dogs, and prisoners bound iu 
, brouglit in carts, and discharged 
I'new reign.* 



ENGLISH PllISON A. D. 1827. 

he Table Book, which notes the man- 
id customs, and sketches the features 
ient and modern times, whenever 
e conveniently presented, it seems 
>riate to notice a petition printed by 
of the House of Commons, on the 
: February, 1827, respecting 

:ORSHAM GAOL, SUSSEX. 

petition alluded to is from debtors 
above prison, and the Votes of the 
state the following particulars, as 
h in the petition :— 
said gaol is ill constructed, confined, 
:onvenient, having only twenty cells 
debtors' side, half of which arc ap- 
ited to the debtors, and the other 
.liefly to smugglers and others for 
lus offences against the revenue laws, 
deserters from the army, 
said cells for debtors are constructed 
same dimensions, and in the same 
r, as the cells for the felons, having 
:ed sash-windows, but merely iron- 
's, with the addition at night of an 
ifructed wooden shutter, having a 
quare hole in the same of about six 
diameter, in some instances glazed 
others not, and by no means culcu- 
> keep out the rain or cold during the 
ent season. 

cells are small, being only twelve 
eight feet, and having no fire-place 
r means of being warmed, 
said celU are merely brick arches 
hitened, with rough stone pavement, 
exceedingly dant}) at rimes that the 
condenses on the walls, and runs 
:he sides thereof, and on to the iioor, 
)m thence into the common passage, 
is so narrow, that when any of the 
of tlie cells are open there is not 



room for one person safely to walk, par- 
ticularly as the ])aesage is dark. 

When the weather is wet, or otherwise 
inconvenient, the shutters of the cells must 
necessarily be put up to exclude the same,, 
thereby rendering the cells ^o dark that the 
prisoners cannot conveniently see cither to. 
read or write; and, therefore, when the 
prisoners wish to retire to read or write 
they cannot do so, and are compelled to sit 
in the common kitchen, which is small, and 
consequently crowded, and is the only place 
for the cooking for all the prisoners, and at 
the same time to accommodate them for a 
sleeping ward and other purposes. 

The fire-place is small ana inconvenient, 
aind very scantily supplied with fuel, and 
wlien the prison is crowded, as it has lately , 
been, it is totally impossible for all the 
prisoners to have access to the fire, for the 
required purposes of cooking or otherwise 
particularly when most required, as in wet 
and inclement weather. 

It sometimes happens that thirteen or 
more prisoners are obliged to sleep in 
the said kitchen, and three in each bed in 
many of the cells. 

To each cell is affixed an iron-grating 
door, and also a door made of timber ; and 
the debtors are locked up within their re- 
spective cells at nine o'clock in the evening, 
having no access to them till seven o'clock 
the next morning, so that any one being 
taken ill in the night might lay and perish 
before his situation could be discovered or 
made known, or any assistance rendered. 

The prisoners are unlocked at seven 
o'clock in the morning, and are allowed] to 
go into the yard of the prison till eight, 
when they are called in by means of a 
whistle until nine o'clock, and allowed to 
remain in the yard again until twelve 
o'clock at noon, again locked into the 
wards till one o'clock, and again in the 
same manner at five o'clock in the after- 
noon for tlie night. 

Kespectable females are confined in the 
same ward with the smugglers and others, 
and no female is appointed or employed to 
attend on them in any case. 

The state or the piison is in general 
filthy. 

There is no sink or water-course, nor any 
water laid on to either of the wards, nor 
any means of obtaining water after five, 
o'clock in the evening. 

If any part or tlie whole of the prison is 
at any time cleaned, it is done by some of 
the debtors. 

Tliere is no ipto^x ^\^^ ^^^ ^^^'^r.^'Cnss^ 
of the dirty waXei ot ^\\\\^^Q^^^^^'*^^^-. 
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"bat the same is indiscriraihalely thrown out 
at the iron-grating doors at the end of the 
passage to each ward, thereby occasioning 
a great stench highly disagreeable and un« 
wholesome to the prisoners. 

The prisoners are not allowed to see 
their respective friends or solidtbrs within' 
the walls of the prison, but are compelled 
to come into a room in the gaoler's house, 
and there meet their friends ' or solicitors, 
subject to the continual interruption or 
presence of the gaoler, his wife, or others, 
to the ereat annoyance of the prisoners and 
their friends, and on the sabbath-day even 
this privilege is not allowed. 

No debtor is allowed to have any trunk, 
portmanteau, dressing-case, or even a 
clothes-bag, with lock and key, within the 
prbon, so that the prisoners are obliged, 
whensoever they require any change of 
clothing, to obtain leave to come into, the 
room in the gaoler's house before mention- 
ed, and there tivke them from their port^ 
manteau, or otherwise; no respectable 
prisoner can theiefore have any article of 
convenience or 'value with him, without* 
being obliged either to carry it about his 
person, or leave it exposed in his cell, or in 
an ill-constructed small cupboard, where 
he is also obliged to keep his provisions, 
&c. ; and so great is the injustice in the ' 
prison, that smugglers not only' receive 
fourpence-halfpenny per day, but are also 
allowed a quart of strong beer or ale each 
man, while the debtors are not permitted 
to have strong beer or ale even by paying 
for it. 

When a debtor is removed by a writ of 
habeas corpus to 'London, a distance of 
thirty-six miles, and for which one shilling 
per mile is allowed by law to the gaoler, 
the sum of two pounds five shillings has 
been demanded and taken by the gaoler. ' 

A marked inattention to the complaints 
or remonstrances repeatedly made by vari- 
ous prisoners, together with the general 
bad state of the prison, and the excessive 
and unnecessary harshness of the regula- 
tions, rendered it imperative on the petition- 
ers to attempt to lay their grievances before 
the house, in the fervent hope that the 
house would be pleased to cause inquiry to 
be made into the truth of the several alle- 
gations contained in the petition, which 
the petitioners pledge themselves to prove, 
if permitted, by affidavit or otherwise, as 
the house should direct 

The petitioners humbly prayed, that a 
speedy remedy might be apphed to their 
complaints as to die house in its wisdom 
mould seem meet 
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To A Spabsov alighting sefo 
JuoGES* Chambebs IN Serjean 
Fleet-street. 

Written in haff an haur^ tohile a\ 
a Sumnumi, 

Art tkm BdUdtorfor all tfaj trit»e, 

Tluit thu I Mv bthoU tEee .?— one that 
Down amid bail-abore, aa «Bder-seribe, 

To tM for eruubs ?— 

■ . .... 

AwajT I 'tit raia to ogle round thesquarer 
I fear thon liaat do head — 
To think to get thy T>read 

Where lawyers are I 

SajT— haat thou poll'd eome sparrow o*er tl 

And flitted here a summons to iadile ? 
I onljr hope no onrs'd judical lata 

Has struck thee off the rolls I • ' * 
I scarce shQuld deem tl(ee'«f -the l aw i and 

Thine eye is kisen and 1)aiok'enoil||i-c.aii 
Thou bear'st thyself with perk ani tiny fi 

But then how desperately short .tby bid J 
How quickly mtght'st thon be of that I 
A sixth *• tax'd off "— how'litJls woiiU 

, Art thon on summons come, or or^fr bent ? 

Tell me— for 1 am kick at heart to know 

Say, — in the iky in there ** distratfs/or. reni 

That thon havt flitted to tba eoarUbelo> 

If thou woMit haul some saamnr.o*er-thc 

And wouldst his spirit hamper and perpl 

Go to John Body — he's availabloT- 
Sijpi— swear— 'End get a bill of Middlesei 
Returnable (mind.-^bailable 1} 
On Wednesday after th* morrow of All Soi 

Or dost thou ^ome a suffswr ? I tea. . 

I see thee ** cast thy bmiUfHlmfH a^roand 
Oh, call James White, and he anil i0t thee 
He and John Baiaes will spee(lily;^4N>n 
In double the sum -.■'.-•> 

Tliat then wilt come • , 

And meet the plaintiff Bird on Iq^l groi 
But stand, oh, stand aside, — for look. 

Judge Best, on no fantastic toe, 
lliroagh dingy arch,— by dirty nook,— 
Across the yard into his room doth go :-* 
And wisely there doth read 
Summons for time to plead,— 
And frame 
Order for same. 

Thon twittering, legal, foolish, featber'd thii 
A tiny boy, with salt for latitat. 

Is sneaking, bailiff-like, to touch thy wiag;- 
Canst thou not see the trick he would he a 

Away I away I and let him not prerul. 
I do rejoice thou'rt offl and yet I groan 
1*0 read in that boy's silly fate soy owa : 

/ am at fault! 
Tot ftomicv^ attic though I brovghtaiy id 

Vta UaX& \o V(A ib^jiiAa tia%Y tiA«\ 
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9fmiHit Boor of Bcomtep Cljurifi, 



>n our visit to Bromley church, as soon 
he modern outer gales of the poith were 
ocked, vre were struck liy the Tciierable 
waiauce of the old inner oak door ; and, 
lead of takini; a view of the church, of 
Ich there are several prints, Mr. Williams 
ie a drawing of the decayed portal, from 
ence he executed tlie preient engraving, 
the hinge-side of the engraving, there 
repteseutalion of the outer edge of the 

OL. U.—31. 



This door formerly hung on ihe western 
slone jamb; but, for warmth, and greater 
convcoience, (he churcliwardens, under 
whose management the edifice was last 
repaired, put up a pair of folding-doors 
covered witli crimson cloth ; ycl, with a 
respeclfid regaid, worthy of imitation in 
other places, ihcy preserved this lesii^e qC 
anticiiiits, ani 'nms evfew furf-^ \Q Svk^^^ 
its time-wottt ttort. "Sot *^va ^v^ow.'ifc* 
door has been o.\.\a.c\vei \^>tea«»s.^Kra.\«as 
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so that if it were shut its ornamented side it might have been more orderly to haie 

■would be hidden ; instead whereof, it is noticed the " churcb-yarrf-porch." There 

kept open by a slight fastening against the is one at Bromley^ though more modem 

eastern form, or settle, within the porch, than the fine "lich-gate" at Beckenham \ 

already engraved and described.* Sir John f 

* Sinclair records of some parishioners in the | 

It may be remembered by readers of the county of Arj^ylly that " though by no 

Hvery Day Book,* that, on St. Mark's eve, means snpentitioosy (an observation which 

our ancestors <' watched the church^orek^** in the sequel seems very odd,) they suU 

as they do to the^present day in some parts retain some opinions banded down by their 

of Yorkshire and the north of England, from ancestors, perhaps from the time of the 

eleven o'clock at night till ope in the morn- Druids. It is bMelieved by them, that the 

ing. Tliis done thrice, on the third year spirit of the last person that was buried 

they were supposed to have seen the ghosts watches round the church-yard till another 

of those who were to die the next year pass is buried, to whom he delivers his charge." 

by into the church. When any one sickens Fur^er on, in the same work^f is rel^ 

that is thought to have been seen in this that ^ in one division of this county, when . 

manner, it is presently whispered about it was believed that the ghost of the nersoi I 

that he will not recover, for that such or last buried.kept the^jfoffoftho churcD-fi«^ 

such an one, who watched on St. Mark's till relieved by the nest victim of destli^ 

eve, says so. This idle superstition is in a lingular scene occurred, when two buriib 

such force, that if the patients themselves were to take place in one chnrch-yard (s 

hear of it, they almost despair of recovery i the same day. Both parties staggered fcr* 

many are said to have actually died oy ward as fast as possiole to consign their 

their imaginary fears. The like irrational respective friend in the first place to the 

belief and fond practice prevail on St. dust: if they met at the gate, the deai 

John's eve. *' I am sure,'' says a writer in were thrown down till the living decided^ 

the '^ Connoisseur,'* '' that my own sister by blows, whose ghost should be condeoii' 

Hetty, who died just before Christmas, ed to porter it." 
stood in the church-porch last Midsummer 

eve, to see all that were to die that year in ■ *m 

our parish ; and she saw her own appari- 
tion." It is told of a company of these Bromley church-door is a vestige ; ibr<a 

** watchers,'' that one of them fell into a examination it will be found not perieeti 

sound sleep, so that he could not be waked, It is seven feet four inches in heignt, td 

and while in this state his ghost or spirit in width four feet eight inches i the width 

was seen by the rest of his companions of the door-way, between the stone jamhi^ 

knocking at the church-door. is two inches more ; the width of thedooc 

In relation to this chuich-watching on itself, therefore, has been reduced these tei 

St. Mark*s and St. John^s eve, there is a inches ; and hence the centre of the on»r 

narrative in the " Athenian Oracle," pub- ments in relief is not in the centre 'Ofthi 

lished by John Dunton :— '' Nine others door in its present state. It i» a good spe* 

besides myself went into a church-porch, cimen of the fhst-decaying, and often pre- 

with an expectation of seeing those who maturely removed, fine doors of our old 

should die that year ; but about eleven churches. The lock, probably of like ag> 

o'clock I was so afraid that I left them, and with the door, and also of wood, is a nai- 

all the nine did positively affirm tome, that sive effectual contrivance, two feet tf 

about an hour after, the church-doors flying inches long, seven inches and a half den 

open, the minister, (who it seems was very and five inches thick; with a bolt an isfl 

much troubled that night in his sleep,) with in height, and an inch and a half in thicks 

such as should die that year, did appear in ness, that shoots out two inches on the ani- 

order: which persons they named to me, cation ofthe rude heavy key, which as tonltf 

and they appeared then all very healthful ; and size is exactly depictured in the fidki^ 

but six of them died in six weeks after, in ing page. It seemed good to introdueiitf 

the very same order that they appeared.^f engraving, both in respect to the antiqaW 

of the original, and to the informatioa ■{ 
conveys of the devices of onr 

Before mention of the " church-porch," ^^^ locking-up. 



r 



*^ the Mvety Ihy-Book, on St. John's eve, &c. • Ip ^1: >. ^tV^- , . « ^- . 
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. amient 3&^ of Bromltp ^Wt^* 



eyi Taricd in their form accotding to 
age whaiein they were made, and the 
loses for ^hicli they were used. An- 
tly, the figure of the key of the west 
■ of tie church was put in the register, 
was mostly done on t)ie delivery of 
:hurch keys to the " ostiatii," who wera 
ers, created nith much ceremony, to 
m the keys wete intmstedi the bishops 
uclves delivered the kei/i, and the dea- 
I the dooTi of the respective churches.* 



Hale W, drew the door of Bromley 
"ch I had ample opportunity to make 
surements aod look about ; and I par- 
laily DOticed a capital large umbrella of 
construction, which I brought out and 
ID in the churcb-yard : with its wooden 
lU* fixed into a movable shaft, shod 
I an iroD point at the bottom, and struck 

the ground, it stood seven feet high ; 
awniog is of a green oilcd-canvan, such 
snimoD umbrellas were made of forty 
s ago, anil is slretcbed on ribs of cane. 
ipeiis to a diameter of five feet, and 
IS a decent and capacious covering for 
minister while engaged in the burial- 
ice at the grave. It is in every respect 
ire fitting exhibition than the watch- 

■OTt of vehicle devised for the same 

• Ffbrokt^tMmtr.tfAiitiqBitiet. 



purpose, and in some church-yards trundled. 
from grave to grave, wherein the minislar 
and cterk stand, like tha ordinary of New- 
gate and a dying malefactor at the new 
drop in the Old llailey. An unseemly 
thing of this description is used U Su 
George's in the Borough. 



The chnrch of Dromley, an aneieiif 
spacious edifice with a iiquare tower, hu. 
been much modernised, yet lo the credit of 
the inhahitaols it retains iu old Iforman 
font. It is remarkable, that It is anceilain 
to what saint it was dedicated : some a»-' 
crihe it to St. Peter and St. Paul ; others 
to St. Blaise ; but it is certain that Browns 
WiUis, with all his iixlustry and emdile re- 
search, was unable to detennrne the point. 
This I affirm from a MS. mamorandum 
before me in his hand-writing. It abounds 
with monuments, though none arc of virry 
old glanding. liiere was formerly a toinb 
lo Water d« Hencfae, " persone de BroiB- 
leghe, 1360."* Among the mural ta- 
blets are the names of Elliabeth, wile to 
"the great moralist" Dr. Johnson; D*. , 
Hawkesworth, a resident in Bromley, po- 
pular by his " Advenlnrer;" and Dr. 
Zachary Pearce. TVw \i»w ^rtawiERtesw- 
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Royal Exchange, vicar of St. Martinis in 
the Fields, dean of Winchester, bishop of 
Bangor, dean of Westminster, and bishop 
of Kochester. His principal literary la- 
bours were editorial — '^ Longinus de Subli- 
mitate," " Cicero de Officiis," and "Cicero 
de Oratore.** He wrote in the " Specta- 
tor," No. 572, upon " Quacks," and No. 
633 upon " Eloquence;" and No. 121 in 
th« " Guardian," sign^i « Ned Mum.'' 
The chief of this prelate's other works were 
Sermons. There is a cenotaph to him in 
Westminster Abbey ; a distinction he was 
entitled to by his learning and virtues. 

Dr. Zachary Pearce is remarkable for 
having desired to resign his deanery and 
bishopric. In 1763, being then seventy- 
three years old, he told his majesty in his 
closet that he found the busmess of his 
stations too much for him; that he was 
afraid it would gro# more so as he ad- 
vanced in years, and desired to retire, that 
he might spend more' time in his devotions 
and studies. Afterwards, one of the law 
lords doubted the practicability of resign- 
ing a bishopric, but on further considera- 
tion the difficulty disappeared. The king 
then gave his consent, and the bishop kissed 
hands upon it ; but lord Bath requesting 
the bishopric and deanery of the king for 
Dr. Newton, tlien bishpp of Bristol, the 
ministry thought that no church dignities 
should pass from the crown but through 
their hands, and opposed the resignation, 
as the shortest way of keeping the bishopric 
from being disposed of otherwise than they 
liked. On this occasion the law lord, earl 
mansfield, who had been doubtful, and 
trho 800D after bad seen clear, doubted 
again, and Dr, Pearce was told by the king 
be must think no more about resigning the 
bishopric. In 176& he resigned the deanery 
of Westminster, and wrote 

THE WISH. 

Tram, all Decanal cares at last set free, 
(O eonld that freedom still more perfect be> 
■ My snn*s meridian hour, long past and gone ; 
Dim night, unfit for work, comes hast*ning on ; 
In Hfe*s late er'ning, thro* a length of day, 
I find me gently tending to decay : 
How shall I then my fated exit maSce ? 
How best secure my great eternal stake ? 
This my prime wish, to see thy glorious face, 
O gracious God, in some more happy place ; 
Till then to spend my short remains of time 
In thoughts, which raise the sotil to truths sublime \ 
To live with innocence, i^ith peace and lore^ 
Aa do those taints who dwell in bliss aboye : 
-*5r/w»r«nr, the wings which faith to reason lands 
^^^ja/rMfaltoBe^rn'Mbigh throne asoends: 



While here on earth, thus on ray beaded knee, 
O Power divine, 1 supplicate to thee ; 
May 1 meet Death, when hit approach it mad 
Not fond of life, nor of Yd* dart afraid ; 
Feel that ray gain, which I esteemed a loss ; 
Heav'n is the gold refin'd, earth bat the dross. 

Bishop Pearce lived and labouret 
June 29, 1774, when he died iu the ei 
fourth year of his age. 



Tliere, is a neat monument by Nolh 
over the north gallery of the church, 
a remarkable inscription :— •" Sacred t 
memory of Thomas Chase, Esq. fori 
of this parish, bom in the city of L 
the 1st of November, 1729; and b 
under the ruins of the same house ^ 
he first saw the light in the ever-memc 
and terrible earthquake which befell 
city the 1st of November, 1755 : 
s^ter a most wonderful escape, lie b 
grees recovered from a very depk 
condition, and lived till the 20th of 
1788, aged 59 years." 



On the outside of the church a t 
mental stone, fixed in the wall, recc 
memorable and affecting instance of 
tude in noble terms : — 

Near this Place lies the Body of 
KLIZABETH MONK, 
Who departed this Life 
On the 27th Day of Angost, 1753, 
Aged 101 : 
She was the Widow of John Monk, late of i 
Pariyh, Blacksmith, 
Her secood Husband, 
To whom she had been a wife near fifty Yes 

By whom she had no Children ; 
And of -the Issue of the first Marriage mme li 
to the second ; 
Bat VIRTUE 
•Would not suffer her to be Childless i 
An Infant, to whom, and to whose Father i 
Mother she had been Norse 
(Snch is the Uncertainty of temporal Prospai 
Became dependent upon Strangers 
for the Necessaries of Life : 
' To him she afforded the Protection of a Mot 
This parental Charity 
Was returned with filial Affection ; 
And she was supported, in the Feebleness of. 
by him whom she had cherished Ia 
the Helplessness of Infancy. 
LET IT BE REMEMBERED, 
That there is no Statbn in which Indoatry y 

not obtain Power to be liberal* 
■Not «B'j C)B*TWlt!t ati"wV\^liA«wJoLVi "HoD 
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le Ud bMnloBf mpind, by • liimpie and the top, bung white paper, cut ia form of 

vnafiected Piety. gloves, whereon was wrote the deceasedli 

that awfal moment. wUcb. howerer delayed. name, age, &C. together with lODg slini of 

U uniTenaUy rare. ▼arious coloured paper or ribbons. Thete 

few ai« Rlbwed an equal Time of Probation I ^^re many times intermixed with gilded or 

How many, by their lare^ j^^^j ^ ,jj^j,g ^^ j,j^^„ ^ 

appear to presume upon more I ^^^^^ omaiients ; or, it may be, M em- 

reeerve the memory of this peraon ; and yet ^^6™* ^^ ^^^ bubbles or bitlemess of thil 

perpetuate the lesson of her Kfe, this stone ^^^^l whilst Other garlands had Only a SoU- 
cted by voluntary contribution. tary hour-glass hanging therein, as a more 

^______^ significant symbol of mortality. 

'^ About forty years ago these garlands 

intelligent inhabitant of Bromley, in grew much out of repute^ a^ were thought 

ar 1 747, mentions a discovery, with by many as very unbecoming decoratioot 

accompanying remarks^ appropriate for so sacred a place as the church ; and at 

.present notice : — the reparation- or new beautifying several 

1 the year 1 733, the present clerk of cHurdies where I have been concerned, I 
Irish church of Bromley in Kent, by was obliged, by order of the minister and 
gging a grave in that church-yard, churchwardens, to take the garlands down, 
Lo the east end of the chancel wall, and the inhabitants were strictly forbidden 
up a funeral crown, or garland, to hanr up any more for the future. Yet 

is most artificially wrought in filla- notwithstanding, several people, unwilling 

tvork with gold and silver wire, in to forsake their ancient and aelightful cos* 

blance of myrtle, (with which plant torn, continued still the making of theoiy 

nebrial garlands of the ancients were and ihey were carried at the funerals, as 

>scd,*) whose leaves are fastened to before, to the grave, and put therein upon 

of larger wire of iron, now something the coffin over the face of the dead ; this I 

ed with rust, but both the gold and have seen done in many places.''* 

remain to this time very little differ- 

om their original splendour. It was _ 

ned with cloth of silver, a piece of /«jiff / A ^Tantf 

, together with part of this curious ^^aliUR ^ia^4 

d, I keep as a choice relic of anti- wtttt 

No. XXVII. 

Jesides these crowns, (which were r^^^ ^^^ "Gentleman of Venice," a 

with deceased virgins,) the ancients L Tragi-Comedy by James Shirley, 16S5.] 

K> their depository garlands, the use of ® j ^ •" -» 

was continued even till of late years Giovanni, of noble extraction, hui 

perhaps are still retained in many brought np a Gardener, and ignorant of 

)f this nation, for my own knowledge any greater birth, lovee BelUmra, m Prinr 

se matters extends not above twenty cese ; and is beloved again. 
ty miles round London,) which gar- 

at the funerals of the deceased, were Bellaura. Giovanni, : 

I solemnly before the corpse by two „ ,, „ z^- 

% ej 11 t^ . •* Bell. How now, Giovanni ; 

, and afterwards hung up m some ^^^^ ^.^^ ^ ^^^^^ , You were not used to appm 

CUOUS place Wlthm the church, in ^^^^ ^^.^ your weapon is a spade. I Uke it. 

nal of the departed person, and were ^.^ ^ ^^^ ^c^^g „y l^te profession. Madam s 

St all that I have seen) made after ^^^ j ^„ changed- 

lowing manner, viz. the lower rim or jj^,/. jj^t to a soldier ? 

was a broad hoop of wood, where- Qi^^ u is » title. Madam, will much grace me; 

ms fixed, at the sides thereof, part of xnd with the best collection of my thoughts ^ 

her hoops crossing each other at the i have ambition to the wars. 

right angles, which formed the upper Bell. You have ? 

eing about one-third longer than the ah, O *tis a brave profession, and rewards 

; these hoops were wholly covered All loss we meet, with double weight in glory ; 

rtificial flowers of paper, dyed horn, A calling, Princes still are proud to own ; 

, and more or less beauteous, accord- And some do willingly forget their crowns, 

the skill or ingenuity of the per- To be commanded. 'Tis the spring of all 

•. In the vacancy of the inside, from We here cuilW^ ^axa* v* \ ^.m^t^xv 



irTbcmeeBimn't Mite. Tracti, p. 89. * Q«k^C^WftM:%UM?«K»fc, 
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\4kMi All'dflffeet of honoan. owiag all 
-SWir MWM to this emploTmeat ; in h^r TJUt 
' And oirenUr imbraees hoUiag Kings, 
^d vakiof thsm ; and jet so kind as not 
7o eielade sneh prirate tluags as I, who ma/ 
X#aiii and oommoioe in her great arts^ — M]r life 
tiath been too useless to m]r self and eoontrj ; 
*Tts time I should emplojr it, to deserve 
'JL name within their registry, that bring 
The wealth, the harvest, home of well-bought honour. 

Ball. Yet I ean see 
Through all this revolution, Giovanni, 
'Tis something else has wrought this violent ehange. 
-Praj let me be of counsel with your thoughts, 
«And know the serious motive ; come, be clear. 
I am no enemy, and can assist 
Where I allow the cause. 

iOio, You may be angry. 
Madam, and chide it as a sauey pride 
In me to name or look at honour ; nor 
Can I but know what small addition 
la my unskilful arm to aid a country. 
- Sell. I may therefore justly suspect there is 
.Something of other force, that moves you to 
Tbf wars. Enlarge my knowledge with the secret 

• • Oio, At this command I open ^ly heart. Madam, 
I must -confess there is another cause, 

-Which I dare not in my obedience 

"Obscure, since you will call it forth » and yet 

I know you will laugh at me — 

. .fieO. U would ill 

Become my breeding, Qiovanni— 

Oio. Then,^ 
Know, Madam, I am in love. 

Bell. In love with whom ? 

Oio. With one I dare not name,* she is so much 
j^Xttff my biyth and fortunes. 

Bdl; I oommend 
'Your flight But does she know it ? 

&to..l durst nevv 

* AppM' with so much boldness to diseovt r 
.||y heart's so great ambition ; it is here still 
A strange and busy guest 

Bell, And you think absence 
May cure this wound— 

Qio. Or death — 

Bell, I may presume 
Ydu think she's fair — 

Oio, I dare as soon question your beauty. Madam, 
The'only ornament and star of Venice, 
Pardon the bold comparison ; yet there is 
Something in you, resembles my great Mistress. 
She blushes — (atide). 
Such very beams disperseth her bright eye, 
Powerful to restore decrepit nature ; 
But when she frowns, and changes from her sweet 
Aspect (as in my fears I see you now, 
Offend))d at my boldness), she does blast 
Poor Giovanni thus, and thus I wither 
At heart and wish myself a thing lost in 
J^j" own foTgotUn dn«t 

C. L. 






JAMES THOlllSON. 

A volumey entitled the ^ Englkh £l«BlI» 
man's Library Manual," contains the ftt 
loving reauurkable anecdotei raspeotiBftiM 
author of « The Seasoni." 

Memoranda communicated by Jawi 
Robertson, Esq. of Rzchmo^DiTIi 
Surrey, late Surgeon to the Hocis» 
hold AT Kew, October 17, 1791, n 
TnoMAS Pabke, Esq. the Poet, and it 
HIM TO THE Earl of Buchan. 



Parke, Have you any objectioii, lirili 
my taking down memorandume to a eoi' 
versation ? 

Robertson. Not in the leaat, I will fn* 
cure you pen, ink, and paper immediatt^ 

I understand, sir, you knew ThomMft 
long ? I 

I became acquainted with him in Al 
year 1 726, when he published his poea if 
Winter. He lived opposite to me, in Ij^ 
caster-court, in the Strand. I went to ika 
East Indies soon after, which cauiedt 
chasm in our acquaintance; but, on if 
return, our intimacy was strengthened, m 
continued to the hour of his death. I dl 
not know any man, living or dead, IflV 
esteemed more highly, and he was aitB(M 
to me. I had once a complaiot of ■ ee» 
sumptive nature, which confined me niA 
at home, and he was so good b^ to 
often from Kew-lane to sit with me. 

Did you know Amanda ? 



Know her? Yes, sir, I married her iMit 



; 






Amanda was a Miss Young, daughter II 
captain Gilbert Young, of the Gulyhitt fr 
miiy, in Dumfriesshire, and was maiMi 
afterwards to admiral Campbell. She «• 
a fine sensible woman, and poor 
was desperately in love with heri 
Gilbert Young, her nephew, left my 
this very morning. Thomson, indctdp 
never wealthy enough to marry. 

Mr. Collins, the brewer, hae told Wkti 
that he was so heedless in his mooey t/^mk 
cerns, that in paying him a bill for beer, hi 1 1 
gave him two bank notes rolled togelhv|) 
instead of one. Collins did not peiceiii 
the mistake till he got home, and wbeili 
returned the note Thomson appeared fth 
fectly indifferent about the matter, aii 
said he had enough to go on withoiirttf 
Mr. Robertson smiled at this anecdola^ Mi 
said it was like him. 

He was not, I believe, one of the 
ing philosophers. He was no Heraditwl 

N0)he was not, indeed. I rememboiliil 
bem^ ^lo^V<&dL .QXi^.\MiVfL«eELlJuuioa Mi 
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I eniWMd my Yemt for his Iom, mitted to Pope whether b« had ccmipaiiy pr 
iWy damn it,'' said he, << I am glad not ; but Pope had a jealousy of every t 
K>k it from me, 'twas neTer goocL for eminent writer; be was a viper that gnaw- 
ing " ed the file. 
I he national in his affections 7 Was Pope a great talker ? 
had no prejudices whatever ; he was Pope, when he liked his company, wu. 
ost liberal of men in all his senti- a veiy agreeable man. lie was fond of 

adulation, and when he had any dislike 

ve been told that he used to associate was a most bitter satirist, 
arson Cromer, and some other con- Thomson, I think, was very intimate 

, at the Old Orange Tree, in Kew- with David Mallet, the editor of Doling* 

: ^ broke ? 

UBLtion of any kind was to him fre- Sir, that person*s name was properly 

y desirable, and he couki conform to '^ Mallocb -^ but I used to call him << Mo- 

orapany. He was benevolent and loch'' in our festive moments, and Thomson 

both in his writings and in his life ; enjoyed the jeit. Sir, he had not Thorn-, 

friend, Dr. Armstrong, said on ano* son's heart ; he was not sound at the core ; 

icasion, he practised what be preach- he made a cat's-paw of Thomson, and I 

Lord L/s character of him as an did not like the man on tliat account', 
was perfectly just, that in his last Thomson had two cousins or nephews. 

Its he had no cause to wish any thing who were gardeners, did they live with 

I he had ever written. him ? 

ar he kept very late hours ? No, they did not live with him, they lived 

sir, very early ; he was always up at upon him. He was so generous a man, that 

;, but then he had never been in if he had but two eggs he would have given 

them both away, 
yott ever correspond with him ? Were you acquainted with Mr. Gray^ 

^ seldom. We were so much to- who lived at Richmond Hill \ 
there was little opportunity or occa- Yes, I knew a John Gray, who was a 

rit. victualler. He purchased Thomson's ooU 

do not happen to have any reliques lection of prints and drawings after hit 

band-writing ? decease, but I believe purely out of osten- 

n*t think I have ; but when I get my tation. 

a little better I will look among my You must have had great influence over 

to try if I can find any. him, sir, from several circumstances you 

kind old gentleman was warmed have mentioned, but wish to 6e suppressed ? 
le subject, and even set forward to Without ostentation or vanity, sir, I really 

iritoire in the pursuit, but returned very often have wondered how I came to 

ith a letter from the late Dr. Arm- have so much, and the rest of his friends 

which he flattered himself contained wondered too ; for I do say it most sincerelv^ 

ing relative to Thomson. In this he that I never could find out what made 

istaken. It was a rhapsody of thanks Thomson and many of these geniuses so 

m for being presented with a large partial to me as they appeared, 
of spirits ; but it was well worth an Then, sir, I suspect you are the only one 

This, said Mr. R., will show yon who could not make the discovery ? 
[mate terms I was upon with Johnny Sir, I was not fishing for a complimeaty 

"ong, who wrote that beautiful poem, I do assure you. 

LTt of Preserving the Health.'^ He If you had, sir, I should not have snatcht 

^ery ingenious and excellent man. ed so eagerly at your bait, 
you know Dr. Patrick Murdoch, I suppose you attended Thomson in a 

rote Thomson's Life ? medical as well as in a social capacity ? ' 
very well, and esteemed him. Pat- Yes, Armstrong and myselt were with 

I always called him, had a good him till his last moments. I was in the 

room with him when he died. A putrid 

!, as I have heard, used often to visit fever carried him off in less than a week, 

on? He seemed to me to be desirous not to ' 

finequently. Pope has sometimes live, and I had reason to think that my 

bomson, I'll walk to the end of your sister-in-law vras the occasion of this. He 

, and then set off to the bottom of "could not b^^t >3ttfe ^wi>J!&L\& Ck\ V^eixNaRs^B!^ 

lot-li^a and ijttdr.Popeysir, courted married to 2cno\yie;\. ^ x*! - 

m, and Thomson wag alwaya a&^ Piay Oid\50>x%WfcxA\iva\ssaR^ 
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^' Indeed I did, and a real funeral it was night, and' was nraeh in his loiniiMr^Kmie, 

16 me, as Quin said when he spoke the pro- which, together with every memorial of 

logue to " Coriolanus" — '^I was in truth his residence, is carefully preserved I7 ^ 

no actor there.'' honourable Mrs. Boscawen. 

Did you hear Quin speak that prologue, Did you know, sir, of any other attiwbi 

sir? ments of Thomson's, except that to hk 

Yes, I could not have been absent. Amanda ? 

Were you the only intimate friend who No, I believe he was more truly attacbei 

paid the last tribute of respect to Thomson's to my little wife and her sister than to an| 

remains ? one else, next to Amanda. Mr. H., of 

No, sir, Quin attended, and Mallet, and Bangor, said he was once asked to diniier 

another friend, whose name I do notrecol- by Thomson, but could not attend. One 

lect. He was interred in the north-west of his friends, who was there, told him ihtX 

corner of Richmond church, just where the there was a general stipulation agreed OK 

christening pew now stands. I pointed out by the whole company, that there shonA 

the place to the sexton*s widow, that she be no hard drinking. Thomson acquiesce^ 

might show it to strangers. only requiring that each man should driak 

Did you know Andrew Millar, the book- his bottle. The terms were accepted nn* 

seller ? conditionally, and when the cloth was !»• 

I knew him well. He took a box near moved, a three-quart bottle was set beioR 

Thomson's, in Kew-lane, to keep in with each of his guests. Thomson had much of 

him as an author who might be profitable this kind of agreeable humour. Mr. Aib 

to him. Andrew was a good-natured man, man, the painter, and Dr. De la Conr, t 

and not an unpleasant companion, but he physician and ingenious writer, were iiili* 

was a little contracted in mind by his busi- mate and beloved friends of Thomsoo. 

nesS} and had the dross of a bookseller about Mr. Aikman was a gentleman of competeot 

him. estate, and was always friendly to Thos- 

Did you know Paterson ? son. 

Yes. Paterson had been clerk to a Sir, I cordially thank you for this kind- 
counting-house in the city, went for some ness, in suffering yourself to be teased witk 
time abroad, and on his return vvas a^la- interrogations; and when lord BuchaiA 
nuensis to Thomson, was his deputy as tablet on the grave of the poet shall be nn- 
surveyor-general to the Leeward Islands, posed in Richmond church, I shall hope to 
and succeeded him in that office, but he did see you tripping across the green to take ft 
not.live long to enjoy it, I believe not more peep at it. 
ihan two years. Sir, if I can crawl across for such a grati- 

Collins, the poet, and Hammond, author fication, I shall certainly do it. 

of the "Love Elegies," visited Thomson? We then twice shook hands and parted. 

Yes. Ah ! poor Collins, he had much Intelligent old gentleman I Little was I 

genius, but half mad. Hammond was a aware that his lengthened eve of life mi 

gentleman, and a very pleasant man. Yet so very near its close ! He was taken seii* 

Thomson, I remember, one day called him ously ill a few hours after I left him, MoD- 

a burnished butterfly. Quin, the comedian, day, October 24, and on the Friday foUow- 

was a sincere friend of Thomson ;' he was ing he died, and was buried on Saturday, 

naturally a most humane and friendly man, the 4th of November, by the south side of 

and only put on the brOte when he thought Richmond church. 

it was expected from him by those who gave Mors ultima linea rerum e.t 
mm credit for the character. 

Was the anecdote of Quin and Thomson (Signed) T. P. 
true? 

Yes, I believe it was. — — ■ 

iBoswell surmised that Thomson was a QUIPOES 
much coarser man than is commonly al- 
lowed ? The Peruvians had a method of expren* 

Sir, Thomson was neither sl petit-maUre ing their meaning by narrow knotted ri- 

nor a boor ; he had simplicity without rude- bands of various colours, which they called 

ness, and a cultivated manner without being " Quipoes :" a certain number of knots of 

courtly. He had a great aversion to letter- one colour, divided by so many of another, 

tFriting, and did not attempt much of prose expressed particular meanings ; and served 

^^pos/t/on of any kind. His time for these simp\ft an^ Vtotfi^WiX ^o^le in place 

^posjijon was generally at the dead of oClheaxloi^ttoi^. ;«, . 
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' SPANISH MYSTERIES. attracts the devil, who endeaTOnrs to tempt 

aU the dramatic ^orks of Lope de ^ ^^f^' JI'^'T^ •^?* ^^* ?"*? 

, the Lives of the Saints are in eveiy *^ !^^ *^™"»^ 5J"F'k'''^' J?"" ^^^'\ 

ct the most irreffular AUesorical ^fS^^ appears attended by a retinue of 

cters, buffoons, seklts, 'peasaiS. rtu- "*"*' "T*""' •^ olher hidemis .nimtU; 

. kings, God, the infaSt Jesus, tl.e ?"' "> ". »<="'"?' "»"«='' » '"'"l^** 'fj ''V';: 

. and the most heterogeneous brings i^»e.(f<raciotamente,)^monk ""ed with 

Ihe wildest imagination could bring * P^ ^^^ «^"'f 9^ ** .t"'' '"•*!!!• 

her, are introduced. Music seeml *"."'• At the conclusion of the piece the 

rs to have been an indispensable ac *•'»'• Z^ beatification is now compile, 

ry. Lope de Vega's spiritual comedy, '*««*"i» '~™ .»'"'«° "> » P^f ' ^ 

^ the fife of Sint ^^colas de Tolenl »P«"8'*^ 7"'' »'»"• /I'. «?°" " ''« '""'S" 

• commences with a conversation the ear^h, the souls of his father and mother 

tained by a party of students, who f"* '*•«"*** [""".». P"'?",*"Ti «««» rise 

, a display of their wit and scholastic ?">"?*' » "j?* ', *? »*'"' /'T '«'""'• 

ing. Xmong them is the future saint, haod-'f-hapd ^'tli his parents to heaven, 

e piety shinet with the brighter lustre """"« P^^y^B «« they ascend* 

contrasted with the disorderly gaiety . 

ose by ^rhom he is surrounded. The 

disguised by a mask joins the party. PORTUGUESE MYSTERIES. 

eleton appears in the air; the sky • •*, i j r r-i tr- 

», and the Aliniffhty is discovered sit- ^°e ^f the spintual dramas of Gil Vi- 

n judgment, attended by Justice and ^^!^l^> performed at Lisbon, commences 

f, who alternately influence his deci- "V^^ shepherds, who discourse and enter a 

Next succeeds a love intrigue be- ^'^^P®^ ^^'^^ »s decorated with all the 

I a lady named Rosalia, and a gentle- apparatus necessary for the celebration of 

aamedFeniso. The future saint then the festival of Christmas. The shepherds 

irs attired in canonicals, and delivers ^*."°?^ sufficiently express their rustic ad- 

non in redondillas. The parents of miction of the pomp exhibited m the 

int congratulate themselves on pos- «^^P^V J^'^^ ^^""I^^ enters as an alle- 

g such a son; and this scene forms K^^V^^j character. She speaks Portugiiese, 

inclusion of the first act. At the and after announcing herself to the shep- 

Dg of the second a party of soldiers herds as True Faith, she explains to them the 

sHovered ; the saint enters accompa- "*/"r« ^^f''^* «°d enters into an historical 

by several monks, and offers up a I^?*^?" ?^ ^^^ mysteries of the incarnation. 

r in the form of a sonnet. Brother This is the whole subject of the piece. 

rino relates the romantic history of Another of these dramas, wherein the 

aversion. Subtle theological quiddities V^^ * ^"^y has taken a wider range, pre- 

, and numerous anecdotes of the lives ^^"^^ s<^^"^ ^^ ^ ™^f^ ^^'[^ed nature. Mer- 

I saints are related. St. Nicolas prays cury enters as an allegorical character, and 

through the medium of a sonnet. He ^ the representative of the planet which 

ises. in the air, either by the power of ^^^^ ^» °*""^- "« ^^V^^i^ the theory of 

or the help if the theatrical machi- *!»« planetary system and the zodiac, and 

and the Holy Virgin and St. Angus- ^^^^^ astronomical facts from Regiomonta- 

jcend from heaven to meet him. The °"^ '" * ^o"? series of stanzas m the old 

: by which St. Nicolas performs this national style. A seraph then appears, 

e is the most beautiful in this sacred ^»^« " ^^"^ down from heaven by God, m 

In the third act the scene is trans- compliance with the prayers of Time. The 

to Rome, where two cardinals exhibit seraph, m the quality of a herald, proclaiins 

ly sere-cloth to the people by torch- ?,>!ge yearly fair m honour of the Holy 

Music performed on clarinets adds Virgin, and invites customers to it. A devil 

solemnity of this ceremony, during ""J makes h,s appearance with a little 

pious discourses are delivered. St. ?»»" "^^^^ ^e carries before him. He gets 

s is next discovered embroidering the ^n*? » dispute with Time and the seraph, 

)f his order; and the pious observa- ^^^ asserts that among men such as they 

which he makes, while engaged in ?1;^» ^^ shall be sure to find purchasers for 

:cupation, are accompanied by the h« wares. He therefore leaves to every 

Iff of invisible angefi. The music customer his free chove^. ^^^^^I?,.^^^ 

^ ^_ summons elettiiV ^Uim^ ^ '^^^ \«^'^^'«»^5«^- 

NieoJoM de Tdentino is a saint of modem ■' ■ 
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tive of the church. She appears, and offisn asked him what right he had to ktlb a hare? 

for sale Peace of Mind^ as the most precious when he replied in the following ludicrous 

of her merchandise. The devil remon<« parody on brutus*s speech to the Romans, 

strates, and Rome retires. Two Portu- m defence of the death of Caesar : — 

giiese peasants now appear in the market : *^ Britons, hungry-men, and epicorest 

one is very anxious to sell his wife, and hear me for my cause ; and he silent — ^that 

observes, that if he cannot sell her, he will you may hear ; believe me for mine honour, 

give her away for nothing, as she is a wicked and have respect to mine honour, that yoi^ 

spendthrift. Amidst this kind of conversa« may believe : censure me in your wisdom; 

tion a party of peasant women enter, one and awake your senses that you may thq 

of whom, with considerable comic warmth, better judge. If there be any ,iii this as* 

vents bitter complaints against her hus« sembly, any dear friend of this hare, to hii^ 

band. She tells, with a humdrous simplicity, I say, that a player's love for hare is oQ 

that her ungrateful husband has robbed her less than his. If, then, that friend demanft 

% garden of its fruits before they were ripe ; why a player rose against a hare, this sf 

that he never does any thing, but leads a my answer, — not that I loved hare less, but 

sottish life, eating and drinking all day, &c. that I loved eating more. Had you rathar 

The man who has already been inveighing this hare were living, and I had died Starr? 

against his wife immediately recognises ing — than that this hare were dead, that -I 

her, and says, — ''That is my slippery help- might live a jolly fellow ? As this hare wif 

mate.'' During this succession of comic pretty, I weep for him ; as he was nimbly 

scenes the action does not advance. The devil 1 rejoice at it; as he was plump, I honou^ 

at last opens his little stall and displays his him ; but, as he was eataole, I slew huB. 

stock of goods to the female peasants ; but There are tears, for his beauty ; joy, for Ik 

one of them, who is the most pious of the condition ; honour, for his speed ; and 

party, seems to suspect that all is not quite death, for his toothsomeness. Who is hen 

right with regard to the merchandise, and so cruel, would see a starved man? If aiA 

she exclaims — ''Jesus I Jesus! true God speak, for him have I offended. Who 4 

and man 1" The devil immediately takes here so silly, that would not take a tit bitt 

to flight, and does not reappear ; but the If any, speak, for him have I offended^ 

seraph again comes forward and mingles Who is here so sleek, that does not love ha 

with the rustic groups. The throng con- belly ? If any, speak, for him haTe 1 0^ 

tinues to increase; other countrywomen fended." 

with baskets on their heads arrive; and '* You have offended justice, iimbf 

the market is stored with vegetables, pouU cried one of the magistrates, out of dl 

try, and other articles of rural produce, patience at this long and strange harangotb 

The seraph offers Virtues for sale ; but they " Then," cried the culprit, guessing il 

iind no purchasers. The peasant girls oh* the hungry feelings of the bencl^ ^ sinei 

serve, that in their village money is more justice is dissatisfied, it must needs havi 

sought after than virtue, when a young man something to devour -— Heaven forbid} 

wants a wife. One of the party, however, should keep any gentleman from hia diniM 

says, that she wished to come to the market —so, if you please, I'll wish your wQcahipi 

because it happened to fall on the festival a good day, and a good appetite." 
of the mother of God ; and because the 
Virgin does not sell her gifts of grace, but 

distributes them gratis. This observation t 
crowns the theological morality of the piece, 
which terminates with a hymn of praise, in 

the popular style, in honour of the Holy HAPPY UNION. 
Virgin.* 



. , Quin used to say, that of all the btlf 

of marriage he ever heard, none gave hiA 

POACHING. such pleasure as the union of delicato Jbi 

. . , , , ^ Chovy with good John Dory, This aentN 

A poor itmerant player, caught perform, j^^^^ ^^ worthy of such a disciple « 

mg the part of a poacher, and being taken Apicius. 

before the magistrates assembled at a quar- 

ter sessions for examination, one of them - & S. & ' 
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:iTH HILLy NEAR DORKING. 

Ut^fi-om « ktter ftom Mb. D^nis 
Mr. Serjeant, near seventy years 
}, 

a late journey which I took into the 
)f Sussex, I passed over a hill, which 
id me more transporting sights than 
[ had seen be&re, either in England 
ily. The prospects which in Italy 
id me most were the Valdarno from 
pennines of Rome, and the Mediter- 
A from the mountain of Viterbo ; of 
t at forty, and the Mediterranean at 
iniles distant from it; and that of 
mous Campagna of Rome from Tivoli 
'rescati, to the very foo^ of the moun* 
'^iterbo, without any thing to intercept 
light. 

t from an hill which I passed in my 
oumey into Sussex, I had a prospect 
extensive than any of these, and 
surpassed them at once in rural 
IS, in pomp, and magnificence. The 
^hich I speak of is called Leith-hill, 
it about five miles southward from 
og, about six miles from Box-hill, and 
welve from Epsom. It juts itself out 
two miles beyond that range of hills, 
I terminate the north downs to the 
After conquering the hill itself the 
it enchantingly beautiful. Beneath 
xn to our view all the wilds of 
f and Sussex, and a great part of that 
nt, admirably diversified in every part 
im with woods, and fields of com and 
ne, and everywhere adorned with 
f rows of trees. This beautiful vale 
rty miles in breadth, and sixty in 
I, terminating on the south by the 
tic range of hills and the sea. About 
on a serene day you may, at thirty 
distance, see the waters of the sea 
^ a chasm of the mountains. And 
rhich, above all, makes it a noble and 
erful prospect is, that at the same time 
ehold this noble sight, by a little turn 
ur head towards the north, you look 
ver Box-hill, and see the country be- 
lt, between that and London, and St. 
s, at twenty-five miles distance, with 
i;ate and Hampstead b^ond it all. It 
perhaps appear incredible to some, 
i place which affords so great and so 
ismg a prospect should have remained 
ig in obscurity, and that it is unknown 
) v»nr TJsitorf of Epsom and Box-hill. 
iUfl 'welir^in a country more fertile 



of great thiogti than of men to admiit 
them. 

Whoever talked of Cooper*ft4iill, till sir 
John Denham made it illustrious? — ^How 
long did Milton remain in obscurity, while 
twenty paltry authors, little and vile com- 

Sared to him, were talked of and admired ? 
iut in England, nineteen in twenty like by 
other people*! opinions, and not by their 
own. 



PARSIMONY. 

Augustine Pentheny, Esq. who died on 
the 23d of November, 1810, in the eighty, 
third year of his age, at an obscure lodging 
in Leeson-street, Dublin, was a miser of 
the most perfect drawing, that nature ever 
gave to tne world. He was bom in the 
village of Longwood, county of Meath, 
and became a journeyman-cooper. Very 
early in life he was encouraged to make a 
voyage to the West Indies, to follow his 
trade, under the patronage of his maternal 
uncle, another adventurer of the name of 
Gaynor, better known among his neigh* 
hours by the name of " Peter Big Brogues," 
from the enormous shoes he was mounted 
in on the day he set out on his travels. 
Peter acquired an immense fortune, and 
lived to see his only child married to sir G. 
Colebrook, chairman to the East India 
Company, and a banker in London, to 
whom Peter gave with his daughter two 
hundred thousand vpounds. Ills nephew, 
Anthony, acquired the enormous sum of 
three hundred thousand pounds iu the 
islands of Antigua and Santa Cruz. 

Anthony Petheny saw mankind only 
through one medium — money. His vital 
powers were so diverted from generous or 
social objects by the prevailing passion of 
gold, that he could discover no trait in any 
character, however venerable or respecta« 
ble, that was not seconded by riches ; in 
fact, any one that was not rich he considered 
as an inferior animal, neither worthy of 
notice, nor safe to be admitted into society. 
This feeling he extended to female society, 
and, if possible, with a greater degree of 
disgust. A woman he considered only as 
an incumbrance on a man of property, and 
therefore he could never be prevailed upon 
to admit one into his confidence. Wedlock 
he utterly and uniformly rejected. His 
wife was the public funds, and his children 
dividends ; and no parent or hushawd ^'«\«. 
paid more Ae^w^tve^ w c"^\^ \ft ^'i. <^%."e^ 
of his affeoXVo^. W^ ^q^a t^ks^ Vx^^-wt^ \r 
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ii 'generous action ; or to aUeviftte distress, or ^(itOhttitSi 
BficideniBX misfortune, by the application of 

a single shilling. It could scarcely be e^- of the 
bected that a man i/vould give gifts or be- 
stow gratuities, who was a niggard of com- ANCIENTS AND MODERN 
forts to himself. The evening before he 

died, some busy friend sent a respectable I^o. III. 
physician to him. The old miser evinced 

no dislike, until he recollected the doctor The Innate Ideas of Descarti 

might expect a fee; this alarmed him, and Leibnitz, derived from Plato, 

immediately raising himself in the bed, he clitus, Pythagoras, and the 

addressed his " medical friend ^' in the fol- deans— tHe Systebi^f Mallebi 

lowing words : " Doctor, I am a strong from the same Source, and g 

man, and know my disorder, and could gustine. 
ture myself, but as Mr. Nangle has sent 

you to my assistance, I shall not exchange The innate perception of first 

you for any other person, if we can come maintained by Descartes and L 

to an understanding; in fact, I wish to which raised such warm and subt 

know what you will charge for your attend- putes among metaphysicians, is a d 

ance until I am recovered." The doctor derived from Plato. That great t 

answered " eight guineas." " Ah ! sir," pher, who acquired the surname of 

said the old man, ** if you knew my disor- Dy having written best on the sub 

der you would not be exorbitant ; but to Deity, entertained a very peculiai 

put an end to this discussion, I will give nient respecting the origin of the soi 

you six guineas and a half." The doctor calls it " an emanation of the div 

assented, and the patient held out his arm sence, from whom it imbibed all its 

^\?ith the fee, to have his pulse considered, but that having sinned, it was de 

and laid himself down again. ^I'om its first estate, and condemne 

Old Pentheny's relations were numerous, union with body, wherein it is conf 

but, in his opinion, wholly unqualified, by i^ ^ prison ; that its forgetfulness 

want of experience in the management of former ideas was the necessary 

money, to nurse his wealth, and therefore quence of this penalty." He add 

he bequeathed the entire of it to a rich fa- " tbe benefit of philosophy consists 

mily in the West Indies, with the generous pairing this loss, by gradually leadin 

exception of four pounds annually to a f^^ soul to its first conceptions, ace 

faithful servant, who had lived with him >Dg it by degrees to recognise its own 

twenty-four years. In his will he expresses and by a full recollection of them tc 

great kindness for " poor John," and says prehend its own essence, and th 

he bequeaths the four pounds for his kind nature of things." From that P 

services, that his latter days might be spent principle of the soul's '' divine eman: 

in comfortable independence ! He appoint- it naturally followed, that, having fo 

ed WallerNangle, Esq. and major OTarrell, had within itself the knowledge of 

his executors, and the right hon. David La thing, it still retained the faculty of 

Touche and lord Fingal, trustees. Like ing |o mind its immortal origin and ] 

Thellusson, he would not allow his fortune yal ideas. Descartes and Leibnitz re: 

to pass to his heirs immediately, as he ^^ the very same manner, in adn 

directed that the entire should be funded eternal and first truths to be imprin 

for fourteen years, and then, ** in its im- the soul : — they substitute indeed the 

E roved state," be at the disposal of the tion and preexistence of souls, in pi 

eirs he had chosen. the " divine emanation " of them taut 

Piato ; but they defend their system 1 

' ■ same sort of arguments. 

Mallebranche entered the lists in d 

ON A LADY, of Descartes's principles, and took 

. ^ ^ him to support an opinion respectii 

A Great Cardplayer, who married a nature of ideas, which caused un 

Gardener. astonishment by its apparent singu 

^ratmp^ ever ruled the ch&rming maid, ^J^^ ^^ treated as almost extravagar 

Sure aU the world must pardon her, though he advanced nothing but what 

TbeDe»tiaieg hir»*dup a spade-^ ^ detend^d \>^ \^^ «Xi>^QiX\\?| q€ the 

She mturma John tbtf gtadmn, geuiuMB oi ^\ic^x^ . MSjttWro^i 
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feas to be ''t^e immediate, or nearest rists expressed themselves with regard to 

ejects of the mind when it perceives any numbers in the same terms as Plato uses, 

ing'. '' Mallebranche demonstrates the calling them " r« «mi>f fyrM, real existences, 

ality of their existence, by displaying the only things truly endowed with essence, 

eir qualities, which never can belong to eternally invariable." They give them also 

>thing, that have no properties. He the appellation of incorpcireal entiiies, by 

en distinguishes between sentiments and means of which all other beings participate 

eas ; considers the five different ways, of existence. 

hereby the mind comes at the view of ex- lleraclitus adopted those first principles 

raal objects; shows the fallacy of four of of the Pythagoreans, and expounded ihcm' 

em, and establishes the preeminence of in a very clear and systematic manner, 

e fifth, as being that alone which is con- '^ Nature,'* says he, *' being in a perpetual 

roiable to reason, by saying^, that it is flow, there must belong to it some perma- 

Molutelv necessary God should have in nent entities, on the knowledge of^which 

mself the ideas of all essences, otherwise all science is founded, and which may scr^'e 

! never could have given them existence, as the rule of our judgment in fleeting and 

e undertakes to prove, that God, by his sensible objects." 

*esence, is nearly united to our souls ; in- Deniocntus also taucrht, that the images 

tmuch, that he may be called the place of of objects are emanations of the Deity, and 

lirits, as space is of bodies ; and thence are themselves divine ; and that uur very 

i concludes, that the s(^ul may discern in mental ideas are so too. AVheiher the 

rod whatever is representative of created doctrine be true or erroneous is not here a 

lings, if it be the will of God to communi- subject of inquiry : the present purpose 

We himself in that manner to it. lie re- being merely to show the analogy between 

larks, that God, or the universal intelii- the principles of Mallebranche and those of 

ence, contains in himself those ideas which the ancients. 

.luminateus; and that his works having Plato, who, of all the ancient philoso* 

>een formed on the model of his ideas, we phers, deservedly ranks the highest, for 

lannot better employ ourselves than in tlie clearness and accuracy wherewith he 

xmtemplatingthem, in order to discover the hath explained and laid open this system, 

lature and properties of created things. gives the appellation of " ideas " to those 

* Mallebranche was treated as a visionary eternal intellectual substances, which were, 

for having advanced these sentiments, aU with regard to God, the exemplary forms 

plough he accompanied them with tiie most or types of all that he created; and are, 

wlid and judicious proofs that metaphysics with recjard to men, the object of all science, 

ioald afford ; but he was never charged and of their contemplation when they 

^'th plagiarism, though bis system and would attain to the knowledge of sensible 

banner of proof exist literally in ancient things. " The world," according to Plato, 

Wlhors. After reciting passages from the " always existed in God's ideas ; and when 

Oracula Chaldarorum," which he reveres at length he determined to produce it into 

> a divine oracle, he says, "The gods^here being" such as it is at present, he created it 

Gclare where the existence of ideas is to according to those eternal models, forming 

& found, even in God himself, who is their the sensible into the likeness of the intel- 

ily source; they being the model accord- lectual world." Admitting, with lieraclf* 

(g to which the world was formed, and the tus, the perpetual fluctuation of all sensible 

^ring from which every thing arose, things, Plato perceived that there could be 

^thers, by applying immediately to the no foundation for science, unless there were 

Lvine ideas themselves, are enabled to dis- things real and permanent to build it upon^ 

)yer sublime truths; but as for our part, which might be the fixed object of know- 

'e are content to be satisfied with what ledge, to which the mind might have re- 

ie gods themselves have declared in course, whenever it wanted to inform itself 

ivour of Plato, in assigning the name of of sensible things. We clearly see that this 

leas to causes purely intellectual; and was Plato's apprehension of things; and 

firming, that they are the archetypes of we need only look at the passages quoted 

le world, and the thoughts of the supreme from him to be convinced, that whatever 

ither ; that, in effect, they reside in the Mallebranche said on the subject, he de-> 

atemal intellect, and emanate from him rived from Plato. 
) concur in the formation of the world." Mallebranche wo\M wq»\. Vcm«^ Viwetik. 

Pythaeoras and his disciples understood railed a^aiusX. ;va '\wv\Jvwv&>V'^^)^v^'^^^^ 

Imost Aesame thing by their numbers, nists knoviii Vo vj\iom V«iv;'*&v«A!ecX^v» 

ar Flato did by his ideas. The Py thago- bis opimoTxa asi^ tTO»xs:vo%^% ^^s^ ^^^ " 
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Augustine hinoself bad sud, ^ Ideas are 
eternal and immutable; tbe exemplars, or 
arcbetypes of all created things; and, in 
short, exist in God," In this respect he 
difiers somewhat from Plato, who separated 
them fiom the divine essence : but we may 
easily discern a perfect conformity between 
the father of the church and the modern 
philosophar. 

'I^eibnitz was in some measure of the 
opinion of father Mallebranche ; and it was 
natural that he should be, for he derived 
his principles from the same ancient 
sources. His " monads " were " entities 
ttuly existing; simple substances; the 
eternal images of universal nature/' . 



In this inquiry, concerning the discoveries 
and thoughts of the ancients attributed to 
the modems, it has appeared advisable that 
their views of the mind, or intellectual 
aystem, should precede their consideration 
of sensible qualities, and the system of the 
tmiverse. To persons unaccustomed to 
such investigations, the succeeding papers 
ivill be more interesting. 



noble fortune in acta of toievo 
into poverty in his old age, and w 
admittance into an hospital wh; 
better days, he had himself paid 
ing. 

In Spain, the great Cervante 
hunger; and Camoens, equally • 
in Portugal, ended his days in an 

In France, Vaugelas was surna 
Owl," from having been obligee 
within all day, and only venturir 
night, through fear of his cred 
his last will, he bequeathed ev 
towards the discharge of his debt 
sired his body to be sold, to that 

Cassander was one cf the gr 
niuses of his time, but barely ab 
cure his livelihood. 

In England, the last days of 
Otway, Butler, and Dryden are ou 
reproach. 



DISTRESSES OF MEN OF GENIUS. 

Pope Urban VIII. erected an hospital 
for the benefit of decayed authors, and 
called it " The Retreat of the Incurables," 
intimating that it was equally impossible 
to reclaim the patients from poverty or 
poetry. 

Homer is the first poet and beggar of 
note among the ancients: he was blind, 
sung his ballads about the streets, and his 
mouth was ofiener filled with verses than 
with bread. ' 

Plautus, the comic poet, was better off; 
for he had two trades : he was a poet for 
his diversion, and helped to turn a mill in 
order to gain a living. 

Terence was a slave, and Boethius died 
in a jail. 

• Among the Italians, Paulo Burghese, 
almost as good a poet as Tasso, knew four- 
teen different trades, and yet died because 
he could get no employment in either of 
them, 

Tasso vras often obliged to borrow a 

iTown from a friend, to pay for a month's 

subsistence. He has left us a pretty sonnet 

to his cat, in which he begs the light of her 

«r<v to write hjr, being too poor to buy a 

2^^^aHroglia, wboae comedies will last 



ON 'CHANGE. 
No.IL 

For the Table Book, 

Noah is now a tailor. No. 63, Pall 

Ham, a watchmaker. No. 47, Skim 
Snow-hilL 

Isaac, a fishmonger. No. 9, Cullu 

Jacob, an umbrella and parasol m 
42, Burlington Arcade. 

Israel is a surgeon in Keppell-str 
sel-square. 

Joseph is a pencil manufacture 
Oxford-street. 

JosHTTA, a grocer. No. 1 55, Regtn 

SiMOV, a ship broker. No. 123, F( 
street. 

Joel, an auctioneer. No. 44, Clift 
Finsbury. 

Paul, a manufacturer of minera 
No. 5, Bow-street, Covent-| 

Matthew, a brush maker, No. 10 
Thames^street 

Mark, a malt factor. No. 74^ *Mar 

LvKB, a boot maker. No. 142, CI 
and 

JooN^ a solicitor^ No. 6« Palsgra 
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IB GRETNA GREEN PARSONS, made no secret of his profession, but openly 

walked the street when called upon to 
he first person that twined the bands officiate, dressed in his canonicals, with the 
lymen this way is supposed to have dignity of a bishop ! He was long an ob* 
I a man named Scott, who resided at ject of curiosity to travellers. He was tall, 
Rigg, a few miles from the village of and had been well proportioned, hut at his 
bna, about 1750 or 1760. He was ac- death he was literally an overgrown mass 
ited a shrewd, crafty fellow, and little of fat, weighing twenty-five stone. He 
e is known of him. was grossly ignorant, and insufferably coarse 

reorge Gordon, an old soldier, started in his manners, and possessed a constitu- 
is bis successor. He always appeared tion almost proof against the ravages of 
narriage occasions in an antiquated full spirituous liquors ; for though an habitual 
tary costume, wearing a large cocked drinker, he was rarely ever seen drunk : for 

red coat, jack boots, and a ponderous the last forty years of his life he daily dis- 
rd dangling at his side. If at any time cussed a Scotch pint, equal to two English 
wsa interrogated *^ by what authority he quarts, of brandy. On one occasion, a 
ed persons in wedlock?'' he boldly an- bottle companion, named *' Ned the turn- 
red, ** 1 have a special license from er," sat down with him on a Monday 
emment, for which I pay fifty pounds morning to an anker of strong cogniac, and 

annum.'' He was never closely ex- before the evening of the succeeding Satur- 
.ned on the subject, and a delusion pre- day they kicked the empty cask out at the 
ed during his life, that a privilege ot the door; neither of them were at any of the 
d really existed. time drunk, nor had they had the assistance 

Several persons afterwards attempted to of any one in drinking, 
iblish themselves in the same line, but After the decease of Paisley, the field 
ie were so successful as Joseph Paisley, lay more open for competition in the 
o secured by far the greatest run of trade, and the different candidates resorted 
uness, in defiance of every opposition, to different means to acquire the best share, 
was this person who obtained tne appel- Ultimately the post-boys were taken into 
ion of the " Old blacksmith," probably partnership, who had the power of driving 
account of the mythological conceit of to whichever house they pleased : each 
lean being employed in rivetting the mock-parson had his stated rendezvous; 
meneal chains. Paisley was first a smug- and so strong did this description of oppo- 
T, then a tobacconist, but never, at any sition run, that at last the post-boys ob- 
le, a blacksmith He commenced his tained one entire half of the fees, and the 
kck pontifical career about 1789. For business altogether got worse. The rates 
iny years he was careful not to be pub- were lowered to a trifle, and the occupation 
ly seen on such occasions, but stole may now be said, in common with others, 
x>ugh by-paths to the house where he to have shared the effects of bad times and 
ks called to officiate, and he there gave a starvation prices. 

rtificate miserably written, and the ortho- There are two principal practitioners at 
siphy almost unintelligible, with a feigned present, one of whom was ori-;TinaIly a 
(nature. An important trial arose out of chaise-driver ; the other, David Laing, an 
e of his marriages ; and on being sum- old soldier, who figured as a witness on the 
oned to London in consequence, to un- trial of the Wakefields. At home they 
srgo an examination, he was so much exhibit no parade of office; they may be 
]urmed that he was induced to consult a seen in shabby clothes at the kitchen fire- 
sntleman of the Scotch bar on the occa- sides of the pot-houses of the village, the 
^n. His legal adviser stated as his ooi- companions of the sots of the country, and 
VD, that using a feigned name was de- disrespected by every class. 
dedly a misdemeanour, and recommended 
\^ mock parson to effect, if possible, the 

estruction of the original certificate, and —-—------—_»-____ 

ibslitute another in which he should ap> 

oar by his own name, and merely as a 

itness to the parties' declaration that they A BLACK DREAM. 

ere married persons. Afterwards, he in- 

uriably adopted the plan of merely sub- A number oC'^eax^'Vi^^oTi^^^'^Na-^"^'*^'* 

bribing his ovm name as a witness in named PeleTCoo^eT,VoL^^cu«^yi"^'»^^'^^ 

iturr; and this has been tbe usual course of the faiT towiwYioxa^w ol Ox^^^^^-k^^ 

r bis successors. From fliat period he did not\ise \vvm yiWVv VJaa.\. vi\A«tW8«^ 
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he conceived himself entitled to. Having 
tried all other arts to retrieve her lost affec- 
tions in vain, Peter at last resolved to work 
upon her fears of punishment in another 
world for her conduct in this. Pretending, 
therefore, to awake one morning extrava- 
gantly alarmed, bis helpmate was full of 
anxiety to know what was the matter ; and 
having sufficiently, as he thought, whetted 
her curiosity, by mysteriously hinting that 
** he could a tale unfold," at length Peter 

Eroceeded as follows : — " H — II ob a dream 
LSt niigrht. I dream I go to Ilebbea and 
rap at de doa, and a gent*man com to de 
doa wid black coat and powda hair. Whoa 
dere ? — Pe^ Coopa. — Whoa Peeta Coopa ? 
Am not know you. — Not knowa Peeta 
Coopa! Look de book, ia. — He take de 
book, and he look de book, and he could*na 
find Peeta Coopa. — Den I say, Oh! lad, 
oh ! look again, finda Peeta Coopa in a 
corna. — He take' de book, an he look de 
book, an at last he finda Peeta Coopa m 
lilly, lilly (little) corna.—* Peeta Coopa,— 
cook ob de Roi/al Charlotte ob Greenock.* 
Walk in, sa. — Den I walk in, aqd-d^K was 
every tin2..all kind ofvittal — collyflower 
too — an feat, an I drink, an I dant, an I 
ting, an I neva- be done ; segar too, by 
Gum.-^Den I .say. Oh I lad, oil ! look for 
Peeta Coopa wife. He take de book, an 
he look all oba de book, many, many, many 
a time, corna an all; an he couidna finda 
Peeta Coopa wife. Den I say. Oh ! lad, 
oh ! look de black book ; tie take de black 
book, an he look de black book, and he 
finda Peeta Cooopa wife fust page, — ' Peeta- 
Coopa-wife. buckra^woman, bad-to-her-hus- 
band; "* 



A MUCH-INJURED MAN. 

George Talkington, once a celebrated 
horse-dealer at Uttoxeter, who died on the 
8th of April, 1826, at Cheadle, Cheshire, 
in his eighty-third year, met with more 
accidents than probably ever befell any 
other human being. Up to the year 1 793 
they were as follows: — Right shoulder 
broken ; skull fractured, and trepanned ; 
left arm broken in two places ; three ribs 
on the left side broken ; a cut on the fore- 
head; lancet case, fine case, and knife 
forced into the thigh; Xhi^ ribs broken on 



the right side; and the right shoulder, 
elbow, and wrist dislocated ; back seriouslf 
injured ; cap of the right knee kicked off; 
left ancle dislocated; cut for a fistula; 
right ancle dislocated and hip knocked 
down ; seven ribs broken on the right and 
left sides ; kicked in the face, and the left 
eye nearly knocked out; the back agaii 
seriously injured; two ribs and breast-hoM 
broken ; got down and kicked by a hone, 
until he had five holes in his left leg ; the 
sinew just below the right knee cut throagjiy 
and two holes in that leg, also two shodt- 
ing cuts above the knee ; taken apparently 
dead seven times out of different rivers. 

Since 1793, (when a reference to these 
accidents was given to Mr. Madely, sur- 
geon, of Uttoxeter,) right shoulder diskv 
cated and collar-bone broken ; seven ribi 
broken ; breast-bone laid open, and rigid 
shoulder dislocated ; left shoulder disloca- 
ted, and left arm broken ; two ribs broken; 
and right thigh much bruised near tke 
pope's eye. In 1819, then in his seventj- 
sixth year, a lacerated wound in the calf of 
the leg, which extended to the foot, mortifi- 
cation of the wound took place, which ex- 
posed all the fiexor tendons of the foot, also 
the capsular ligaments of the ancle joint; 
became delirious, and so continued upwardi 
of three weeks: his wonderful recoveiy 
from this accident was attributed chiefly M 
the circumstance of a friend having mp- 1 
plied him with a quantity of old Madein^ 
a glass of which be took every two boon 
for eight weeks, and afterwards oocvioo- 
ally. Since then, in 1823, in his tightietk 
year he had a mortification of the second 
tpe of the right foot, with exfoliation of the 
bone, from which he recovered, and at last 
died from eradually declining old age. Hi 
was the father of eighteen children, by one 
wife, in fifteen xears, all of whom he mf- 
vived, and married again at the age «f 
seventy-four.* 



GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 

A fanner's son, just returned firon ■ 
boarding school, was asked *' if he knew 
grammar F'-^*^ Oh yes, father T said tki 
pupil, " I know her very well ;~^Grammr 
sits in the chair fast asleep.'' 

P. 



^ Tla^ jajj, 7^ ^g^^ ^^ Greenock AdvtftiMr. 
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a dftrttS. 

M«l Ism bi(nrled[«, ud tl« b»mi of Tnift 
Kan wtlcoise toick liii indenluidbig'i ejg, 
^u all rLe blmdiilunnti oE uiuid hii sir, 
Ttan all of toila bii tongnt. /OmUfr 

A lOVEE OP AKT TO HIS SOtf. .ndy. HI cojd opro. my«lr i. mtj. 

Mr DEAR Alfbeb, *'^. ^"^ ^ would bnm in lesiani u^on^Qiw. 

r'fli.ij __ I mind, tivxt ^QVL\&\'cAa.i&« is. vi ■«A.w*.%*p. 

»^S^frI!?'°'''^^''J^"'"°'***=*"'W sire, Mi4\W(»^C««««Siw,<&« " 
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Our talented friend, who permits you For two unfortunate Nobles,* whose sad fate 

the use of his collection of models and Leaves them both dead and excommunicate, 

casts, and does you the honour to instruct No churchman's pray'r to comfort their last groans, 

you by his judgment, assures me that your No sacred seed of earth to hide their bones ; 

outlines evince an excellent conception of But as their fury wrought them out of breath. 
form. To be able to make a true outline "^^^^ ^*°°" «P«*^« *•"; guilty of their own death. 
of a natural form, is to achieve the arst ^''^ "^^f ^>^^^ ^"**^* ^ pray, what c 

° V 1. j« *• /• *• A Or the dead laiy march in the fttneral ? 

You remember my dissatisfaction to- Or the flattery in the epitaph F-which shows 

wards some engravmgS of hands and feet More sluttish far than aU the spiders' web.. 

that were given you by the person who shall ever grow upon it: whatdothew 

would have continued to instruct you, if I ^^^ ^ ^„ weU-being after death ? 
had not been dissatisfied. The hands in ^^ -^^^ ^ scruple, 
these prints were beautifully finished, but j^^^ Very well then-^ 

their form was incorrect ; the feet were not j have a certain meditotion, 

representations of any thing in nature ; and (if i can think of,; somewhat to this ]ralpoM^- 

yet these deformities were placed before ru say it to you, while my mother then 

you to begin with. If | had not taught Numbers her beads.— 

you from your infancy the value and use «• You that dwell near these graves and vaiUib 

of sincerity, and the folly and mischief Mrhich^ft do hide physiciaAs* faults, 

of falsehood, you might have been at this Note what s small room doMsuffico 

time a liar, and' became a depraved and To express BMB'sgoodtt their vanities 

vicious character. 2 Instead of being, ei you Wo«ld flU mor» volume in small hand, 

are, an vprightand honest youthi and be^ ThitBaUthoevideaee^f Church Land. . 

coming, as .1 hope yon Will> a virtuous and VMcrala hide men in civil wearing, 

honourable maa« Had you continued the Aad are to the Drapers a good hearing; 

copying of engraved to OC the limbs» yonf ^^l^^ t^* Heralds laugh in their black njount : 

drawings would hare been miwepresenta- And all die Worthies, die with payment 

tionsDf the human ftgure/ Yon will dis- T^ «»' ^^^^ efifaring*: tho» their famt^ 

cover my meaning if you consider an old ^ »^ *»»« '^^•"^T *^ *^«i' »"»^ ^^ 

precept, «^ Never \iin any thing withoni Z^^*^ ^••^^ '^^ '^J'f!^ ^ »^i^ 

considering the enMiereof?' J^^^"^, .T.'tt^^Sl "^ 

9 "^ look the laat Act behest m &* Play* 

YcniY idhetionate Others ^^ ^^ '^^ gentle bones I yet pray« 

That when by the Freoise yoii*i« viv^ 

A itptrsedeaa be not ned { 

To renove yo« to • plaoe more'airf » 

That la yoMT ttead they »ay keep akwy 

8to«ik&ih,oreeaeoali lbrtheab«ete 

Of BMrilife have kuxo'd grares to viUtet eilfc . 

How tiMK eea any XDoaumeat sayv 

Heve rtsi tteee heaee to the Last Says 



■•■■■W*^*ef|l**M***Wir*<Mha^«« 
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[From the « Devil's Law Case,^ a Tragic Wh« Tine. «wift both olfe^aadiisatWr. 

Comedy, by John Webster, 1623.1 ^!7 ^' *^ the g«rt«i kaow. aot wUtte)^ 

"^ ' ' J What care I th«a, tho* my last sleep 

CUrgy-COmfoff, Be in the desart, or in the deep^ 

No lamp, nor taper, day and night, 

I must talk to you, like a Divine, of patience.— To give my chamel chargeable light ? 

I have heard some talk of it very much, and many ^ ^*^« ^^®" ^^® quantity of ground ; 

Times to their auditors' impatience ; but I pray. Aid at Ae last day I shall be found."! 

What practice do they make on't in their lives ? Immature Death, 

They are too full of choler with living; honest,— « Chata * *il AtttA 

And some of them not only impatient 

Of their own slightest injuries, but sWk mad ^ *^** ^* should die so soon I 

At one another's preferoientr ' Why,. I pray, teU me : 

Is not tlie shortest fever best ? and are not 

Sepulture. Bad plays the worse for their length ? 

I .... . ■■' ^' *— ■ — — ■ • >— — ^^^* 

\. 2Ve £«l/fMit. ei Capueiin ; BomeHa* and * ^^^^^ in a duel. ^ . « __,. 

a/d^fj^ "^ i— » •» t Webster was paijah^erk at St. Aaiiwrtb 

^^"■" bom. The anxious recurrence to elefA-aal 



'S'A» soft requiem, nod let falli^heBd, • twee^lf V>W y> t i lA r w i; ^ ypK»eiaiifc>^ T' j 
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OtMtp prtf4lrmeni. , 

deftth tt thest two taobi*m«& l 
oement of onv hotin-^ 

OhUkAheedl ' 
A nrttm fovodAtioB. 

Mkchitf* 

liki Um titita of FmaoiaoBa ffUn, 
r omat to prt/ Qpoa.ui tiagls. 

XfOf I Lov^ itrongHt 

»y« our youBgeit ohUdxtn beat, 
fruilijof our afiSMttion* / 
we l>e8tow it, 1b xno«t strong, 
iit» moat irresiitlble i 
ndeed our latest bunrest home, 
rment 'fot« Winter ; And we WidoWi, 
port of our best piotafB-makeTs, 
le Pleoa we ftre in hand with batter, 
la ateellant work wa hata dofta before. 

Mothet^i anger. 

.Hiiftiydont 

tf to blm) lika aa Amaiaft UAji 
tbis tigbt pat> tbat gava him auekf 
\m dead* ru no more tender hiia» 
ft wolf •tol'tt to mj taat in th'aighli 
I mo of ax milk* 

DitiraaHonfiimguike 

(toia)« Ba, b» I What aaj you ? 
9 aonewbat niethiaki i it vu^f be, 
eniU8.«^I>o not tbe baUs ring? 
Bge noise inin J bead. Oh,fl7inpieea0l^ 
and wither Ae into f be alaUee 
lat bare been bappy ; let me have 
rif fcx more than Uie deril of beU s 
fj tbe pleaaure of joutb beartil/ ; 
;hi8 life fear no kind of ill, 
no good to hope for. Ldf me sink, 
ther man not memory may find ma. (folli 
thegtovotd), 

*r ienteHngy Yotf ara waU ampkty'd, I 
ipe; tbebestpiUowinlh'wMid 
ntr eontemplatlon ia tba a«rtb t 
ist ol^eet, Heatan« 
. 1 «m wbifpering 
friend— 

Obrtaeki* 

^Ut would oppose tbis union, 
r so subtle, and entangle themselres 
m work, Uke spiders; while we two 
or noUe wisbea; ted presom^ 
MM of it win hmdmon deUgii^^ 
\pvt§mmit wimn $6U mom k^^. 



FaUing out' 

To draw the Picture of tTnklndness truly 
iti to express two that bare dearly lorad 
' And £ftl'n at rariaaee. 



^■*Hki 



[From the " Bride," a Comedy, by Thomas 
Nabbs, 1640.J 

Antiqultigg, 

H&ftin, a OvUector. HU friend. 

Drimtd, You ara learned in Antiqui^ss T 

Harttn, A litUe, Sir. > 

1 should aJFeet than more, were not tradition 
One of tba best assurances to shew 
Hey are the things we think them. >Vbat more 

proofsi 
fixaept perhaps a little cireumstanee, 
Hare we for this or that to b* a iueee 
Of Delphos' ruins t or the marble stataes, 
ilade Athens glorious when she was supposed 
4^0 have more images of men tltin men ? 
A waather-be&ten stone, with An inscription 
n&at is not l^ble but thro' an optic, 
fdls tia ita Age { tbat in soma Sibyl's ante 
Three thousand years ago it was an altar, 
Tie satisfaetioA to our curiosity, 
But ought not to itaMssitato belief.-^ 
For Antiquity! 

I do not store up aAy tiidar GraeiAn ; 
Your RMHia a&tiqiM Ar« but diodam toya 
Oomparad to them. Besides thay Ara so eoUBtoifeit 
Withmouldfaiga, tis aeAfca poasibli to find 
AnybntOopiaa/ 

JPWffud. Yet you are confident 
Oi yoursi that are cS more doubt 

BotUn* Others from their easiness 
Hay eredit what they (lease. My trial's such . 
Of any tiling I doubt, all the impostors, 
That ever made Antiquity ridi<lulou8. 
Cannot deceive me. If I light upon 
Ought that^s above my skill, I have recourse 
To those, whose judgment at the second view 
(If not the first) will tell me what Philosopher's 
ThAt eye<less, nose-less, mouth-less Statue is. 
And Who the workman was ; tbo' since his death 
TboQSSikds of years faaya been revolved. 

AeddenU iofnutrate Purpose. 

How vafions Are tba events thnt may depend 

Upan one action, yet the end proposed 

Hot follow tbe intention 1 Accidents 

Will intorpose themtieiveil ; like those rash men, 

Tbat thrust into a throng, occasioned 

By soma tumultuous difference^ Nvlvctu -^ivtVw^ 

That bfuay eutka\t7^«|;6\A 

IIaw ^9Uttifikw\\aka«#Wi;a«b% 
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NATURAL CURIOSITIES OF DERBY- the views. Hanasoflie villas, fermAoui 

SHIRE. and neat cottages — living picture! , 

scarcely minor interest-— emoellish «] 

FuBTHEB Extracts from the Journal diversify the natural beauties of the delij 

jFbF ▲ Tourist.* ful scene. 

<i m «r n t. At the end of the six mites, the XQ 

or the Table Book. tums^ver a bridge across the Wye. leadi 

June i,tB27. jjjough the dale (Matlock) to the Ba 

The river here rolls darkly along, its pi 

Visited Chatsworth, the princely resi- gress swifter and its depth greater; I 

dence of the duke of Devonshire, three same rocky barrier that encloses aU 1 

miles to the north-east of BakewelU As dales in this county uplifting its huge mati 

soon as the summit of the neighbouring of rocks on either side. The margin of 1 

hill is attained, the house and park lie im- river is thickly studded with large tie 

mediately in front in a beautiful valley, close copse-woods clothe the slopes al J 

watered by the Derwent. An addition is bottom, and ascend part of the clif&* sij 

making to the main building, which is —-wild shrubs branch from the clefts abv 

large, but not very handsome in its archi- whence innumerable jackdaws whirl ft 

tectural design ; on approaching it, I flights, and make incessant monotone 

passed over an elegant stone bridge, close noise. About a mile before reaching Matlj 

to which is an island whereon a fictitious Bath is a mountain called the fiigh-^ 

fortress is built. The views on all sides its bare and jagged head rising £ur uq 

are strikingly fine, and of great varietv ; the adjoining rocks. I vras informed thai 

hills and dales, mountains and woods, contains a fine natural grotto, but the m 

water and verdant pasture lands. It re- was too deep to wadcj and. I missed tl 

quires " a poet's lip, or a painter's eye," to sight. 

adequately depict the beauties of this en- On rounding a point, the shining. iM 

chanting place. Perhaps no estate in the buildings of the Bath appear along theli 

kingdom furnishes choicer objects for the and some distance up the side of a slM 

pencil. I do not think, however, that the lofty hill, called the '^ Heights of Abrab^ 

grounds in the immediate vicinity of the The greater part of the village is situate^] 

mansion are so well disposed, or the scene^ the valley, but a second may be said toJ 

so rich, nor does the interior offer such beneath it, through which the river flowi 

magnificent works of art, as at Blenheim, its banks are thickly planted widi grovti.< 

There is much sculpture, of various degrees trees, and winding paths have been nuM 

of merit, distributed about the apartments; throughout these delightful haunts, fbrfl 

but the collection is in its infancy, and a pleasure of the visitors. The cliflb Jl 

splendid gallery is in progress for its recep- opposite majestically perpendicular, apaJ 

tion. The finest production of the chisel finely picturesque as any I saw m Dtifi 

is Canova*s statue ;of Napoleon's mother; shire. The ^' Heights of Abraham** arei 

its natural grace and ease, with the fine least a quarter of a mile above the l^glii 

flowings of the drapery, and the grave of the houses. A zigzag road through, 

placidity of the countenance, are solemnly shrubbery leads to the celebrated natoi 

majestic— she looks the mother of Napo- cavern near the summit — an immense! 

leon. Among the other great attractions cess, as grand as Peak's Hole, but f^ mg 

here, are a bust of Petrarch's Laura, ano- beautiful ; for its sides are formed oi 

ther of his present majesty, by Chantrey ; variety of spars of surprising brilliiM 

and a portrait of his majesty by sir Thomas To mineralogists it is the most intereftH 

Lawrence. resort in England ; and here collecton^ pfj 

The next day I continued my route to- secuting their discoveries, think Uiemij^ 

ivards Matlock Bath — ^as beautiful a ride happy, although deprived of the light, 

as I ever took. The road follows the Wye heaven for whole days together. The whf 

for six miles in a vale, past the aged towers of this immense mountain is one spaiUi 

of Haddon Hall, and the scenery presents mass of various spars and ores, 

eveiy interesting feature that can be coveted Ascending this steep road on honebac 

by the most enthusiastic lover of nature ;— I found the views, through the shruht 

rugged and beetling crags, gently slopins the village and valley beneath, the tii 

•^///^ extensive woods, rich meadows and and the surrounding mountains, inc. 

^r/i/e rallies, form the composition of ceWabVy siaiid. High-Tor was oai 

■ left, aad YjM-eaXrloi wk ^ \WWp- 

r See p. 19. JOnd NfUdl 1iXl^'NPTl^,\S5feassfiaDL^\llitBA' 
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voond BfmiOQsly along the verdant hy means of ladders, of fi?e fathoms in 

till it was so diminishra bj the dis- leng^tb, having landiogplaces at the bottom 

as to seem like a bent wire of shining of each. The vein of the lead ore was 

, and was lost to sight by the inter- two hundred fathoms deep. We therefore 

>n of a far-off mountain. descended forty ladders, till we found our- 

all places this seems to present the selves at the commencement of another 

»t inducements to the temporary passage similar to the first. All the way 

nt ; and to anglers it is the ne pltu down there was a tremendous and deafen- 

of piscatorial recreation. ing noise of the rushing of water through 

Ler a day's enjoyment of this charm- pipes close to the ear, caused by Uie action 

pot, I went forwsurd, but the threat- ora large steam-engine. The ladders and 

' appearance of the weather induced sides of the rock were covered with a dark 

sojourn at a small public-house slimy mud. We walked the whole length, 

e of the smaller dales. Heavy clouds several hundred yards, along the second 

, and the rain obscured the distant level, knee deep in water, til? we reached 

running along their summits, having the spot, or vein, that the workmen were 

ppearance of thick fog. The weather engaged on. Th^ were labouring in a 

ng, I walked out, and surveyed the very deep pit ; their lights discovered them 

tis old limestone built '' hostel,*' with to us at the bottom. Into this chasm I was 

m of " A Trout," scarcely decipher- lowered by a wheel, with a rope round my 

from age. Some anelers, whom the body ; and having broken on a piece of 

f shower had driven K>r shelter under lead ore with a pickaxe, I was withdrawn 

if&, again appeared, and threw their by the same means. Another set of labour- 

nal temptations on the surface of a ers were procuring ore by the process of 

n flowing from the mountain at the blasting the rock with gunpowder — I fired 

of the little '.inn. Its water turned one of the fusees, and retiring to a distant 

larly constructed machinery for crush- shelter, awaited the explosion in anxious 

he lead ore, washed down from a alarm ; its reverberating shock viras awfully 

bouring large mine. Immense frag- grand and loud. My ascent was dreadfully 

i of rock, by falling betwixt two iron fatiguing from the confined atmosphere ; 

Is, with teeth fitted closely together, and I was not a little rejoiced when I could 

cmnded to atoms. A number of men, inhale the refVeshing air, and bail tho 

m, and children, were' busy shovelling cheering light of day, 
> sieves set in motion by the machine, £• J. II, ' 

it separated itself by its own weight ' * ' 

die stone or spar that contained it. - 

itermined by my curiosity to descend 

he mine, I procured a miner to accom- 9U(tU£(t* 

jne ; and following the stream for a **i*5^i*»*# 

distance, reached a small hut near ,^,„ ««,*«« •»«-A-n*r-r^^« r^-r^ «i-.^T*Nrx%T 

atrance, 4here I clothed myself com- THE FRUIT MARKETS OF LONDON 

y in miner's apparel, consisting of a AND PARIS IN THIS MONTH, 
woollen cap, under a large, slouched, 

e beaver hat, thick trov^sers, and a A gentleman, one of a deputation for 

n jacket, with '' clods," or miner's inquirmg into the state of foreign horticul- 

. At the mouth of the mine we seated ture, visited the Paris fruit and vegetable 

Ives opposite to each other in a narrow market in the month of August, 1821, and 

ig cart, shaped from the bottom like having seen Covent Garden market nearly 

Ige, attached to a train of others of a fortnight earlier, under peculiar circum- 

ir make, used for conveying the ore stances, was enabled to form an estimate of 

the interior. Having been first fur- their comparative excellencies, 
d with a light each, we proceeded. The coronation of George IV. on the 

n by two horses, at a rapid pace, along 10th of July had caused a elut of fruit in 

y narrow passage or level, cut through the London market, such as had never been 

mestone rock, keeping our arms with- remembered, and large quantities of the 

i sledge, to prevent their being jaronved fruit, which had not met with the expected 

ist the sides, [which in manv places demand, remained on hand, 
k the cars very forcibly. In this man- In regard to Ptn^-opplec^ ^Ir, I«^^r. ka.- 

with frequent alarming jolts, we ar- drewa o? lAirlbeVJcv ^otl^ c,>ax iv«>^ ^^^ 

. at a shaft, or descent, into the mine, on the occasvoxi, wc^^ twkk^ \s>»Ax5Aa»^ ti 

fotoatof carrebides stnd descended maxkabte fci WR «»^ to:^^>a. wa& 'c 
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distant parU of the country. One from The Bigarreau or'gnraffion Ch^rt^ WW 

lord Cawdor'a weigWl 10 lbs.; and, after jtill very abundant in Covent Garden mu- 

being exhibited at a meeting of the.Londop ket. and al»o the black or Dutch guigne: 

Horticultural Society, was sent to the Royal at Paris, however, even the late i^ 

Banquet. Pine-apples are not to be got at ries had almost ceased to appecu* in thf 

Paris. When they are wanted at grand market. 

entertainments, they are generally procured In the London market the only good 

from Covent Garden market by meanv of Pear was the large English Jargonelle (tt 

the government messengers who are coiv- ^pargne.) The WindfK)r pear was on tW 

stantly passing between the two capitals, stalls, but not ripe* The Green ohiseiy 

From our possessing coals, and from our (h&tiveau,) and the skinless, (poire sail 

gardeners being well versed in the modes peau,) were almost the only other* I oooU 

of raising fruit under glass, it is probable «ee. The Paria market excelled* beiag 

that we shall always maintain a superiority well supplied with fine summer pews« Hi 

in the production of this delicious article Ognolet or summer arehdukep was pi9t4 

for the dessert. common i it is named ogfM^lstf from growr 

. The quantity of ripe Grapes exhibited ing in clusters on the tree Uke bundNl 

for sale in Covent Garden market from the of onions. The large Blanquet, and thi 

middle to the end of July, in the year long-stalked blanquet, (the latter a ffliy 

alluded to, would, if told, surpass the ber smsdl fruit,) were also common. Hh 

lief of Parisian cultivators ; more especi- Epargne, or Grosse cuisse Madame* m 

ally when it is added, that the kinds were plentiful, A fruit reaemhUog it, called 

chiefly the Black Hamburgh, the white Poire dea deux t^tes, was likewise Hbom 

muscat of Alexandria, and the Frontignacs. dant : it was large, sweet» and juiqy^ qeill 

Andrews also took the lead in the grape ripe, but without much flavour. Thi 

department; insomuch that while very Epine-roae, (Caillot or Cayeout,) a Viij 

good Black Hamburgh grapes, from differ^^ flat pear ; the Musk-orange, which is of | 

ent parts of the country, were selling, yelloyf colour only ; the Red onmge, whMl 

during the crowded state of the capital, at has the true orange hue; and the Robis^ 

4§. per lb., his- bunches currently obtained or Bx>yal d'^t^, were all plentifol. Hm 

6#. 6d. per lb. Their excellence consisted small early Rousselet was exeeedini^ 

chiefly in the berries having been well common and cheap, being produced abiiai 

thinned and thoroughly ripened. On the dantly on old standards in all couatnp 

29th of July great quantities of grapes, places. - Towards the end of Augoat. ni 

remarkable for size and excellence, still re- Cassolette, a small pear of good flavo«| 

mained in the market, and were selling at mid the Rousselet de Rheims, made tM 

3«. and d9. 6d. a pound. At Paris ripe appearance i and the Poic6 d'Angletene^ 

grapes are not to be procured, at this sea. beurr^) begaji to be called through Ik 

son of the year, -for any sum. On the 14th streets in every quarter of the city, 

of August, prince Leopold, then on his way Appki were more plentiful at Loadu 

to Italy, dined with the English ambass^w- than at Paris. The Dutch CodUn and Ik 

dor, when a splendid dessert was desirable ; Carlisle Codlin were abundant ; and III 

but ripe grapes could not be found at Paris. Jenneting, the Summer PearmaiOy and III 

A price equal to 12«. sterling per lb. was Hawthomdean, were nol wanting, it 

paul for some unripe bunches, merely to Paris very few apples appeared* The 8«A« 

make a show, for they were wholly unfit for mer Csdville, a small conical dajrkHped fieili 

table use. On the 31st of the same month and the Pigeonnet, were the QnJ^ kindil 

the duke of Wellington being expected to remember to have seen, 

arrive to dinner, another search for ripe PhVM were more plentiful and in gmln 

^pes was instituted throughout Paris, but variety at the March^ des Innocena thai 4 

m vain. In short, the liUiglish market is Covent Garden. At Paris, the Reim 

well supplied with fine grapes from the Claude, of excellent quality and quite iip% 

middle of June till the middle of Novem* was sold at the rate of two sous, or oai 

ber; but, from being raised under glass, penny, a dozen; while the same phn 

they are necessarily high priced ; while the (greeufgage) cost a penny each in r<ondft»i 

Paris market offers a copious supply of the though in an unripe state. The next h 

table Chasselas, from the middle of Sep- excellence at Paris was the Prune wxp^ 

temher to the middle of March, at very of good size, and covered with the rkhMt 

cAeap rates,~'frojn 12 to 20 sous, or 6d. to bloom. The Jaune-yLtive, the diap- d'oi^ 

.^ per pound; the coarse vineyard grapes the MVi9^Wa» ^ Ikoisiib^AnAoaL qc MaHi 

^n^ only la. a pouad. |\\mii> 'V^?^ csaaoim V^^^u^'^^^^^ik^ 
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de Toun, remarkable for its peculiar dark would scarcely b«. thought fit fur use in 

hue; and a deep violet-coloured plum, England. The fruit is frequently long 

called Prune noire de Montreuil. The Blue kept ; and in the heats of August the odour 

Perdrigon was just coming in. At Covent exhaled from the melon-stalls was sickening 

Garden the Primordian, or jaune-h4tive, and offensive. The kinds were chiefly the 

and the morocco or early damask, were the following : the Maraicher, a large netted 

only ripe plums to be seen. melon, so called from being cultivated in 

ApricoU were much more plentiful at the marais or sale-^rdens ; the Melon de 

the Innocens than at Covent Garden. The Ilonfleur, of great size, often weighing from 

CKimmon apricot, the Portugal and the 20 to 30 lbs. ; and the Coulombier, a coarse 

Angoumois, which much resemble each fruit, raised chiefly at the village of that 

other, were frequent ; these were small, of name. These were almost the only sorts 

brisk flavour. The Abricot-p^che, how- of melon sold in Paris, till our countryman 

over, not only excelled the otners in size, Blaikie, about forty-iive years ago, intro- 

but in quality, holding that superiority duced the Rock Canteloup and Early llo^ 

among the Parisian apricots which the mana. It may be noticed, that melon* of 

Moorpark does aniong the English ; and it all kinds, even the best canteloups, are hera 

appeared in considerable abundance. At raised in the open ground, with the aid of 

Ilondon only the Roman and Moorpark hand-glasses only, to protect the young 

were to be round, and the latter was not plants in the early part of the season. In 

yet ripe. Covent Garden market a great many small 

In Peaches the French market most de- melons, chiefly of the green-fleshed and 

cidedly surpassed (he English. The quan- white-fleshed varieties, appeared ; but they 

tity of this fruit presented for sale toward were uniformly high-priced, though not 

the middle of August appeared surprisingly proportionally dearer than the Parisian 

^eat. It was chiefly from Montreuil, and canteloups, considering that they had all 

in greneral in the most perfect state. Al- been raised on hot-beds under glass-frames. 

though ripe, scarcely a single fruit had Mulberries were much more plentiful at 

auffered the slightest injury from the attacks Paris than at London. 

of. insects. This fact affords satisfactory At Paris, fresh or recent Ft^f were, at 

proof that the plastered walls, being smooth this time, very common and very cheap; it 

mad easily cleaned, are unfavourable to the was indeed the height of the ftg-seasoDy 

"breeding and lodging of such insects as and they daily arrived in great quantities 

often infest our rougher fruit-walls. The from Argenteuil. The round white fi^ 

£ne state of the fruit also shows the un* seems to be the only kind cultivated ; at 

common care which must be bestowed by least it was tlie only kind that came to 

the industrious inhabitants of Montreuil to market. No fresh flgs can be expected in 

meveut its receiving bruises in the gather- Covent Garden till the end of August, and 

mg or carriage. The principal kinds in then only small parcels. To make amends 

the market were the small Mignonne ; the the London market was supplied with fine 

large Mignonne, with some of the excellent Gooseberries in profusion, while not one of 

subvariety called Belle Bauce ; the yellow good quality was to be seen at Paris. The 

Alberge ;' the Bellegarde or Gallande ; the same thing may be said of Raspberries and 

Malta or Italian peach ; the red Madeleine Currants, which are in a great measure 

or De Courson ; and the Early Purple. neglected in France, or used only by con- 

Melons appeared in great profusion at fectioners. The Parisians have never seen 

Paris. In the March^ des Innocens and these fruits in perfection ; and it is therefore 

March^ St. Honord the kinds were rather no wonder that, in the midst of a profuse 

select, chiefly different varieties of Cante- supply of peaches, reine claudes, figs, and 

]oup. These were not sold at so cheap a pears, they should be overlooked. There 

rate as might have been expected ; ripe exists a strong prejudice against the goose- 

and well-flavoured canteloups costing 2, 3, berry, which prevents the Parisians from 

or 4 francs eacli. But in almost every giving the improved kinds a fair trial : they 

street the marchands de melons presented have no idea that it is possible that goose- 

themselves ; some occupying staUs, some berries should form an excellent article of 

moving about with brouettes or long wheel- the dessert ; they think of them only as fit 

barrows, and others with hampers on iheir for making tarts, or sauce for mackerel !* 

backs, supported on crochets. In general ____«__«.«,..___ 

those sola in the streets were much cheaper, ' ——————— 

(perhaps not more l/ian half the price of . •MT.'P&\,lSA\i,^w.^^-'^«t^'^^'^^^^**'^^*^ 
Joe oUmn,) Imt of coute quality, such as nXTws, 
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Boner. Upon this tioSsmcen lady ^wtW 
him, and told him of iw many vuiy 

namely, that it cured all diseases in ' 



anna 



and the iHte of a mad dog both in man 

■ ■ To effect these wonden the stone s 
dipped in water, which is giTen to disewcA 
cattle to drink, and to a person -who has beei 
bitten ; and the wound, or part infectedj if 
washed with the water. ITiere aie ai) 
words used in the dipping of the Stone, bm 
any money taien by the ser»ant* *>tl>BJ 
incurring the owner s displeasure. PMfi^ 
come from all parts of Scotland, and (RM 
from Yorkshire, to get the water in «U|| 
the stooe is dipped, to give their caldli 
> especially when iLL of the nuuraia wH 

black-leg. . ^ 

I Many years ago, a complaint was iniH 

, to the ecclesiaatical courts against the ltiq| 

of Lee, then sir James Lockhart, for nnd| 



Ci&t lee f trnty* 



nis curious piece of antiquity is a stoni 
of a dark red colour and triangular shape 

in vize about half an inch each side, set ii , i . ■ . 
s piece of silver coin ; which, though much witchcraft : a copy of their act is MIM 
defaced, by some letters slill remaining, is annexed. There 19 no date; but from.tM 
lupponed to be a shilling of Edwaid I., the orthography, and James being the nama.d 
^_. ,_. .-. ;. _„ hisahil. the laud of Lee, it must a» i"«Mh"»l«-* 



Clos* being very plain, as it is on his shil. 
lings. It IS amtToei, by tradition, to have 
been in the Lee family since the year 1 320 
odd ; that is, a tittle after the death of king 
Robert Bruce, who bavingoidered his heart 
to be carried to the Holy Land for burial, 
one of the noble family of Douglass was 
Hot with it, and is said to have got the 
crowned heart iu his arms from that cir. 
eumstance. On the other hand, it is alleged 
that the persoti who carried the heart was 
Simon Locard, of Lee, who about that time 
borrowed a large sum of money from 

William de Lendsay.priorof Air, focwhich j, _. _.. _._ 

he granted a bond of annuity of ten pounds the curintr of diseased cattell, qlk, the M 
of silver, during the life of Ihe said sir Wil- Gawen affirmit, coud not be lawfully tM^ 
liam de Lendsay, out of his lands of Lee and thai they had diiferit to give ony dta 
and Cartland. ^The original bond, dated sionne therein, till the advice of the AsK» 
1823, and witnessed by the principal nobi- hlie might be had concerning the SSP* 
lily of the coimtry, is among^ the family The Assembjie having inquirit of the miHi 
papers. The sum, which was a great one of vsing thereof, and parlicularlie vndw 
in those days, is thought to have been bor- sloode, by examinationne of the said Lairi 
rowed for that expedition ; and, on the au- of Lie, and otherwise, that the cuslonw I 
tbority of the story, of his being the 
who carried the royal heart, it is a^rmed, 



t least have bM 

n the seventeenth century. 
Copt of an Act of the Stbod um ■■ 

AsSEMBLy. 

« Jpud Glasgow, the 3S Oetofr. 

" Synod. Sei*A. 

" Quhilk dye, amoogest the refertieXl 

the brethren ot the ministrie of Laneik,il 

was propondit lo the Synode, that Gawa 

Hammil tonne uf Uaplocke had prefnl 

an complaint before ,tbem against Sil 

James Lockart of Lie, anent ihe MJ^ 

"n selver ftj 



that he changed his name to " Lockheari ;" 
or, as it is sometimes spelleSy " Lockhart," 
and obtained a heart within a lock for part 
of his arms, with the motto, "corda serala 

It is said that this Simon Lockhart having 
taken a Saracen prince, or chief, prisoner, his 
tfifecamef ''' ' 



give the diseasit cattil thereof to drink, V» 
qt the sam is dene ntout vsing onie woidl 
such as charmers and sorcerers vse in lliB 
unlawfuU practJsess ; and considering H* 
in nature Ihey are mony thinges aetnl 
work strange eDects, qrof no humane «il 
can give a reason, it having pleasit GodI 
give vnto stones and herbes special virlH 
the healing of mony it " '" "" 



out themonej or jewels, thestoneinquesrion and beast, — advises the brethren to sarceH 

AJJ out oF her parse, and she hastily snatch- thir proces, as q'rin they peiceive no giMl 

ctf ''Jjp, vhicb BiiaoD Lockh&rt observing, of oKettce -, aiid admoaishes tba uid U> 

fMed oa baviog it, oi /etaining bis pii- o[l,tfi,Vu^:b«^vmi(ift'^«uA.«mft|te« 
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that it be nit htiraiUr nt tlie leait hundred yards deep) —the boldog of a 

al that possiblie maye bie. horse — or any ouer delightful mishap 

i<xtiact out of the books of the Assem* which could hurl you to the bottom— all is 

lelden at Glasgow, and subscribed be orer 1 They — (the improvers of roads, but 

clerk, at thair comand. destroyers of an awful vet pleasing picture,) 

« M. Robert Yopko, T*!*!!!'"* ?i,''7 "*^ ''*^"* **^*".!i*'/ 

«*. xwi>i.>i xv^.mv, f^^ bclow the former, and raited a bank, 

Ohrk to tie AitenMU at Olutgow." four feet high, nmnd the edge, so that an 

hen the plague was last at Newcastle, !£»« L^a'iSHJ T^m°tr.^Il 

ibabitanu aJe aaid to have sentfor the «^~ '^.'!1*!JT J^" w .h^" 

>.^«» ««j ^i^^^^v^^A An* o i«*»<k occur! 1 be new Toaa u somewnat snorter 

rji^tsri^L^'h^x'^^ *rL^i';:i^:^txaer'ff 

^"t** ^'t^ Zti'^n'd'^lT. ^S SXSSeTbt^nlr'aS 

^f %' ^L «? 5r^7/?i «iw.H f'«^'V memorials, but less labour to the 

It. A copy of this bond ««»«?•!» to ^j «,„d a few minutes of time sared in 

been among the family pap«rs, but ^ j? , j^^ j ^ 

osed to have been spoiled wi&man^ ^ stoppage, anf" Now, genaemi.,if 

, by rain getting into the chatter-room, .„ ^^^l'\^ ^ to aligh^ s^d 

g a long minority, and no family re- ^^^ ^^ ^^^,^^ Byj^^,, ^^ ^f^ ^^ 

J at -"^e* . 11 J 4 u V the present time you are galloped round, 

remarkable cure is alleged to have been ^^^\^^^ scarcely time to aJmire^e mucbl 

rmed about a century ago, on. a lady gp^^^^n-of soot 

, of SauchtonMl, near Edinburgh, ^^ j^^ ^^ j p^^ ^j.^ pl^^ ^^ ^^^^ 



weeks, drinldng and bathing in the ^y^.^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ j^ ^^j^j^ 

It was dipped in, and was quite re- .^^ ^^^ ^^^^.^ Punch-Bowl was once teW. 

^* • J ^ • «• You shall have it, as nearly vls I can recoU 

>d reasons are assigned for rejecting j^^^ ^^ . ' ' 

Diy of I/>card having been the bearer An "elderly lady, with two or three 
'. Wt of Rober Bruce; and there ^ ^J and'servants, engaged the 

'"'^^'^'"'•'''♦K^'^^T f l'''i"«S'n„ «>a<^h to London, but with a sped^gree- 
performed m the north of England on ^^^^ ^j,^ ' ^^^^^^ uraiTround the 

ous people, by ^^^^ue of wate^ whemn ^^^ ^^, H^ ^ understand, ii is next 

ee Penny was reputed to have been ^^ ^ ^j^^j^ ^^ ^^ ^j^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

J, and yet "either the water nor the j^ ^^^^ „ ^^ ^^^ j^„^ » ^^^l^ ^^^^^ ^ 

enny had crossed the Tweed. horses was accompanied by an inquiry, 

________«__.«« how far was the dreaded place I a satisfoo* 

tory answer was, of course, generally g^ven* 

For the Table Book. When, at lengtlj, the ^coach arrived at the 

stone-memorial, one-third round the place, 

IE DEVIL'S PUNCH-BOWL-t the coachman alighted, and pretended to 

. J be making some trifling alterations to the 

, — Mr. Editor, — Have journeyed harness: his lady-passenger, looking com- 

London to Portsmouth, and must piacently into the vast dell beneath her, 

ct Hindhead-you will, therefore, {nquired its name. « Higgin-bottom, 

thize with me :— the luxury of r^mg ma'am."—" What a delightful but singular 

the rim of the Devil s Punch-Bowl looking spot!'' was the rejoinder. The 

! Some few years back the road, ^^^^^ ^j,en drove on. On its arrival at the 

side, was totally undefended against ^g^j gj^ge, Road-lane, the anxious inquiry, 

ies of any description— overturning u How far off, sir ?'' was again repeated. 

ic h into the bowl (some three or four u -yvg^re passed, ma'am."—" Passed it !— 

tleman*. Maraxine. Dec. 1787. from whenee jn safety !-bless me!-where was it?"-- 

•tioalan, and the ens^ayiDjg: of the Lee Pennr, "Where I Stopped, and yOU asked the 

'ed. Further aoeooats of it from correipond- j . 

b« acceptable. • X^ie o\i %loti«^«a ^«»Vt<i^«^. *x^* «N\wt*5C\ss^Ki\ 

rpyU0ri»SuMjr,BoeMUedfromitBtitevlu tS»« road; ^>ut «k u*^ on* V%* -^«i 'WR.^Sl'^ >«« 
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name of that deep dell— that was the * Ttv Gvinis Ebwahd. 

Devil'i Punch-Bowl — liiggin-boUom 's tht Whereas some evil-dispoied peiwm rf 

right name." The delighted passenger re* persons did, in the night of Tuesday, ^ 

warded the coachman for his innocent de« 17th instant, maliciously bre^k, detao^ 

ception, and promised always, on that road, and injure the stone lately put up il 

to travel under his guardianship. Hindhead, by the Trustees of the Lowtf 

. — ■■ I have spoken of a stone erected District of the Sheetbridge Turnpike Bold, 

on the Bowl, and if, in this ** airy nothing," to perpetuate the memory of a marda 

I do not occupy too much space that, un« committed there, in the place of one n- 

doubtedly, could be better filled, a brief moved by John Hawkins, Esq. 
recollectiob of the fact may close this notice Whoever will give information of Ihl 

of the Devil's Punch-Bowl : — offender or offenders shall on his, her, « 

An unfortunate sailor, with a trifle in his their conviction receive a Revrard of Ta 

pocket, on the way to Portsmouth, fell in, Guineas, which will be paid by Mr. JanH. 

At Esher, with three others, then strangers, Howard, the Surveyor of the said Road. 
and, vdth characteristic generosity, treated ^.^^ 26th Jufy, 1827. 
them on their mutual way. The party were ^' ^ 

seen at the Red Lion, Road-lane, together. 



which they left, and journeyed forward. NOTE. 

On Hindhead they murdered their com- « Yqu^ Mr. Editor,*' says my pleaiut 

S anion— stripped the body, and rolled it correspondent R. N. P., " you, Mr. Editor, 

own the Devil s Punch-Bowl. Tv?o men, y^^y^ journeyed from London to Ports. 

who had observed the party at the Red n^^uth, and must recollect Hindhead— Ihi 

Lion, and who were returning home, not ju^ury of riding round the rim of thl 

iong after, on arrivmg at the spot, observed d^^^'^ Punch-Bowl— the Wone to perpeto- 

■something which appeared like a dead ^te the memory of the sailor— the ^ibb«L 

sheep ; one descended, and was shocked ^yf Ah me ! I travel UtUe beyond books 

to find a murdered man, and recognised ^nd imagination; my personal jonmni 

the sailor : conjecturing who were his de- ^^e only gyration-like portions of a didik 

Btroyers, they followed in haste. On an- scarcely of larger circumference than th^ 

riving at Sheet, Uie villains were overtaken, allowed to a tethered dumb aninud. H 

when in the act of disposing of their vie- q^^ ^nd then, in either of the four season^ 

tim's apparel. They were apprehended, j ^^^^^^^ ^^^ boundary, it is only for a fc« 

and shortly afterwards- hung and gibbeted ^^^^3 -^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ counties-lo a 

near the spot. When at the place of exe- y^oodland height, a green dell, or betidei 

cuuon one of them observed, he only wished g^m fl^^ j^ water— to enjoy the featurai d 

to commit one murder more, and that nature in loneliness and quiet—the sight flf 

•^"""^ u ^^^ u*"^"?i * ? constable, who u every green thing'' in a glorious noo^tidik 

apprehended him !-The • following is (or ^^^ twilight, and the coming and going of 

was) the in^ription on the stone; and the stars :-on a sunless day, the vapoun of 

inany a kmd Poor fe low I has been ^he sky dissolving into thin air, thJflittiag 

breathed as the melanchdy tale has ended, ^nd sailing of the clouds, the ingatheringi 

This Stows of night, and the thick darkness. 

Was eTeotcl in detestation of a barbarons No, Mr. R. N. P., no sir, I am very littk 

, MvROKB, of a traveller, I have not seen any of the 

Committed near thit Spot things you pleasure me by -telling of in 

^« " your vividly written letter. I know no 

Uhkhoww Saimb, gibbet of the murderer of a sailor, except 

By Edward Lonogan. Miebael Ca»ey. and ^^e of the " men in chains " bdow Green- 
James Marshall. wich— whom I saw last Whitsuntide tiw^- 
September 24, 1786. yg^^g through the pensioners' telesconci 
Gen. »«. 6. from the Ohiervatory* — was a slayer of nil 
** Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his messmate ; nor though I have heard aai 
blood be shed." read of the Devirs Punch- Bowl, have I 

R. N. P. been much nearer its '' rim " than tki 
gibbet of Jerry Abershaw at Wimbledon 

P. S.— Since writing as above, a mutila- ^?*J|?J^1* ^^ .u^ i^-t of the an^t MA- 

tioa of the Sailor's stone is noticed in a ^^^llf^u^^vl^^ i^^, ^^ ?!5** ^ 

LP^x,7CHi/A paper b/ the following adver. ^^^^^^ -^V^^i -^^^'^ people earned mony 
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them, robbed every Qigbt| aiid lome- 
m the open day, on Bagshot, "Wim- 
n, Finchlev, and other commoos, and 
roads, in Uie neighbourhood of Loo^ 
Some of these highwaymen of the 
school*' lived in the wretched puriieua 
rron-hill, and would mount and " take 
>ad " in the afternoon from the end of 
-lane, at Holbom-bridge, as openly ai 
lers setting out from an inn. On the 
in council, in 1797, which prohibited 
Bank from paying in specie, gold 
oyt, and bauK-notes came in ; and at 
were easily concealed, and when 
^ were difficult to pass, the business of 
highway '' fell off, and highwaymen 
lally became extinct. Jerry Abershaw 
he most noted, because he was the 
desperate, and most feared of these 
jders. He was a reckless desperado 
pistol in hand, would literally have 
r money, or your life ;" and perhaps 
He was as famous in his day as 
^n-<string«Jack, or the Flying Highway- 
He shot several persons; his trial 
d as much interest as Thurteirs ; and 
oncourse of people at his execution 
onumerable. It was in the height of 
ler ; and the following Sunday being 
London seemed a deserted city ; for 
reds of thousands went to see Aber- 
hanging in chains. His fame will 
it his gibbet, which I suppose has 
down vears ago. The papers tell us, 
he duke of Clarence, as Lord High 
iral, ordered down the pirates* gibbets 
the river«side. These were the last 
a in chains '^ in the vicinage of the 
>polis. 

fy, 1827. 



JERRY ABERSHAW 

AND 

THE MEN IN CHAINS. 

wnsend, the Bow-street officer*s inter^ 
l examination before the police com- 
e of the House of Commons in June, 
, contains some curious particulars 
cting Abershaw, the pirates, '' the dan- 
of the roadf* and " hanging matters," 
rd the close of the last century. 

The activity of the officers of Bow- 
b has infinitely increased of late years ? 

Nq donlft ^m^t it; and tber^ i» o»e 



thing which appears to me moit extnoidi* 
nary, when I remember, in very likely • 
week, there should be from ten to fifteea 
highway robberies. We have not had n 
man oommitted for a highway robbery 
lately ; I speak of persons on horseback. 
Formerly tnere were two, three, or four 
highwaymen, some on Hounslow Heatb» 
some on Wimbledon X^mmon, some on 
Finchley Common, some on the Romfoid 
Road. I have actually come to Bow«streel 
in the morning, and while I have been 
leaning over the desk, had three or four 
people come in and say, * 1 was robbed by 
two highwaymen in such a place ;* * I waa 
robbed by a single highwayman in such a 
place.' People travel now safely, by means 
of the horse*patrol that sir Richard Ford 
planned. Wnere are there highway rob- 
oeries now ? As I was observing to the 
chancellor, as I was up at his house on the 
Corn Bill : he said, * Townsend, I knew 
you very well so many years ago.' I said, 
' Yes, mv lord ; I remember your coming 
first to the bar, first in your plain gown, 
and then as king's counsel, and now chan- 
cellor. Now your lordship sits tis chan* 
cellor, and directs the executions on the 
recorder's report ; but where are the high* 
way robberies now V and his lordship said| 
' xes, I am astohished.' There are no 
footpad robberies or road robberies now, 
but merely jostling you in the streets. They 
used to be ready to pop at a man as sooo 
as he let down nis glass. 

Q, You remember the case of Abershaw f 
A. Yes ; I had him tucked up where ha 
was ; it was through me. I never left a 
court of justice without having discharged 
my own feeling as much in &vour of the 
unhappy criminal as I did on the part o£ 
the prosecution; and I once applied to 
Mr. Justice Buller to save two men out of 
three who were convicted ; and on my ap* 
plication we argued a good deal about it. 
I said, ' My lord, I have no motive but my 
duty; the jury have pronounced them 
guilty. I have heard your lordship pro* 
nounce sentence of death, aod I have now 
informed you of the different dispositions 
of the three men. If you choose to execute 
them all I have nothmg to say about it ; 
but was I you, in the room of being the 
officer, and you were to tell me what 
Townsend has told you, I should think 
it would be a justification of you to re- 
spite those two unhappy men, and hanfl^ 
that one who has been convicted three 
times before.' '^^Rfc o'^'^x -a^txt \««*'ei\aJiw 
beeu coiiV\c!(.edk. \«.^w^^ ^»^ ^'^ ^'^^^^ ^^ 
Wn XYa^^ Xwft»% ^wv^a^v^»!^^>»^'^^ 
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properly did. And how are judges or jus* find, if the parties are convicted before at 

tices to know how many times a man has if they are convicted for capital offenoeiy I 

been convicted but by the information of have made up my mind, as I so throujlk 

the officer in whose duty and department the circuit, to execute every one/ He & 

it is to keep a register of old offenders, so— he never saved man or wonum— andt 

The magistrate sits up there, he knows no- singular circumstance occurred, that staadi 

thing of it till the party is brought before upon record fresh in my mind. There nm 

him ; he cannot. seven people convict^ for a robbery ii 

Q, Do you think any advantages arise Kent-street ; for calling in a pedlar, ttd 

from a man being put on a gibbet after his after robbing the man, he jumped oat d 

execntion ? window. There were four men and tbm 

A. Yes, I was always of that opinion ; women concerned ; they were all convicUdy 

and I recommended sir William Scott to and all hanged in Kent-street, opposite tfae 

hang the two men that are hanging down door; and, I think, on Kennington Ck)miBai 

the river. I will state my reason. We eight more, making fifteen :-^l that wen 

will take for granted, that those men were convicted were hung. 

hanged as this morning, for the murder of Q. Do you think, from your long ohier* 

those revenue officers — they are by law dis- vation, that the morab ancf manners of the 

sected ; the sentence is, that afterwards, the lower people in the metropolis are better €C 

body is to go to the surgeons for dissection ; worse than formerly ? 

there is an end of it-^it dies. But look at A, I am decidedly of opinion, that, with 

this : there are a couple of men now hang- respect to the present time, and the eax^ 

ing near the Thames, where all the sailors part of my time, such as 1781^ 2, 3, 4, 5, 

must come up ; and one says to the other, 6, and 7, where there is one person oon- 

* Pray what are those two poor fellows there victed now— I may say, I am positively 

for V — * Why,' says another, * 1 will go and convinced— there were five then. We never 

ask.' They ask. ' Why, those two men had an execution wherein we did not grace 

are hung and gibbeted for murdering his that unfortunate gibbet (at the Old Bailejr) 

majesty's revenue officers/ And so the with ten, twelve, to thirteen, sixteen, aoi 

thing IS kept alive. If it was not for this, twenty ; and forty I once saw, at twice; I 

people would die, and nobody would know have them all down at home. I remember 

any thing of it. In Abershaw's case I said in 1783, when sergeant Adair was recorder^ 

to the sherifi*, < The only difficulty in hang* there were forty hung at two executioDft 

ing this fellow, upon this place, is its being The unfortunate [people themselves langbtt 

so near lord Spencer's house.' But we went it now ; they caU it ^ a bagatelle.' Xwai 

down, and pointed out a particular place ; conversing with an old offender some yean 

he was hung at the particular pitch of the ago, who has now quite changed his lift; 

hill where he used to do the work. If there and he said, ' Why, sir, where there is one 

was a person ever went to see that man hung now, there were five when I wu 

hanging, I am sure there was a hundred young';' and I said, * Yes, you are right in 

thousand. I received information that they your calculation, and you are very lucky 

meant to cut him down. I said to sir that you were spared so long, and have 

Richard Ford, ' I will counteract this ; in lived to be a better man.' I agree with 

order to have it done right, I will go and George Barrington— whom I brought fioa 

sit up all night, and have eight or ten Newcastle — and however great lord chief 

officers at a distance, for I shall nail these baron Eyre's speech was to him, after be 

fellows ;' for I talked cant language to him. had answered him, it came to this climax: 

However, we had the officers there, but ^ Now,' says he, ' Townsend, you heard 

nobody ever came, or else, being so close what the chief baron said to me ; a fine 

to Kent^treet, they would have come down flowery speech, was it not V * Yet :' * Bat 

and sawed the gibbet, and taken it all he did not answer the question I put to him.' 

away, for Kent-street was a very desperate Now how cuuld he ? After all that the 

place, though it is not so now. Lora chief chief baron said to him after he was ac- 

justice Eyre once went the Home Circuit; quitted — giving him advice — this word wai 

he began at Hertford, and finished at every thing : says he, * My lord, I hare 

Kingston. Crimes were so desperate, that paid great attention to what you have bees 

in his charge to the grand jury at Hertford, stating to me, after my acquittal : I retom 

he Unished — ' Now, gentlemen of the jury, my sincere thanks to the jury for their 

j^ou Aave heard my opinion as to the enov" goodness: but your lordship says, «« 

^o^ of the offences committed ; be careful lament vei^ m^di iSniI ^waxi o€ my abffik 

nBt biUs jou Bad, for whatever biUs you tiei ftVuouliiiQlXnxam^ ^^Ci^aOy»v^^,>MMx 
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Now, my lord, I have oDly this reply 
ke : I am ready to go into aoy senrice, 
rk for my labour, if your lordship will 
id me a master/ 'Why, what was the 
to that? ^ Gaoler, like the prisoner 
^ Why who would employ him? 
really mrcicaU I have heaid magi- 
3 say, ^ Young man, really I am 
sorry for you; you are much to be 
; you should turn vour talents to a 
account ; and you should really leave 
b bad course of life.' Yes, that is 
said than done ; for where is there any 
to take these wretches ? They have said 
; * Sir, we do not thieve from disposi- 
but we thieve because we cannot get 
)yment : our character is damned, and 
ly will have us :' and so it is ; there 
question about it« 



aEMARKABLE EPITAPHS. 
At Penrtv. 

iet WinUm Smith: and what Is lomewhat 

rarish» 
I born, bredt and hang'd in this here parish. 



.AtStavertoit. 

Sere lieth the bodj of Bett> Bowdea» 
Who would lire iooger bat she oonden ; 
Sorrow and prief made her decay, 
rUl her bad leg carr'd her away. 



At Loch Ravsa. 

Here lies Donald and his wife. 
Janet Mae Fee : 
Aged 40 hee, 
And 30 shee. 



On Mr. Bywater. 

ere lie the remains of his relative's pride, 
fwater he lived, and by water he died ; 
liongh hj water he fell, yet by water he'll rise» 
f water baptismal attaining the skies. 



On a Miser. 

ies one who for aed'eine would not giro 

ttle gold, and so his life he lost ; 

f wow he*d wish again to lire, 

ld,h» bvt jTBMi low joofifc ki» fan*nX cost. 

^ s« s« 



KING HENRY U. 

DeSCRIBRD BT GlEALDfTB CAMBREVSIf, * 

Who oee&mpaMud hkn (at hi afterwanU 
did King John) into Ireland, A. X>. 1172.. 

Henry II.9 king of England, was of « 
very good colour, but somewhat red ; hit 
head great and round, his e^es were fiery, 
red, and gprim, and his face verv high 
coloured ; his voice or speech was shaking, 
quiveong, or trembling; his neck short, 
his breast broad and big ; strong armed ; 
his body was gross, andms belly somewhat 
big, which came to l)im rather by nature 
than by any gross feeding or surfeiting; 
for his diet was very temperate, and to say 
the truth, thought to be more spare than 
comely, or for the state of a prmce ; and 
yet to abate his grossness, and to remedy 
this fault of nature, he did, as it were, 
punish his body with continual exercise, 
and keep a continual war with himself. 
For in the times of his wars, which were 
for the most part continual to him, he had 
little or no rest at all; and in times of 
peace he would not grant unto himself any 

Seace at all, nor take any rest : for then 
id he give himself wholly unto hunting ; 
and to follow the same, he would very 
early every morning be on horseback, and 
then go into the woods, sometimes into the 
forests, and sometimes into the hills and 
fields, and so would he spend the whole 
day until night. In the evening when he 
came home, he would never, or very seU 
dom, sit either before or after supper ; for 
* though he were never so weary, yet still 
would he be walking and gomg. And, 
forasmuch as it is very profitable for every 
man in his lifetime that lie do not take too 
much of any one thing, for medicine itself 
which is appointed for man's help and 
remedy, is not absolutely perfect ana good 
to be always used, even so it befell and nap- 
pened to this prince; for, partly by his 
excessive travels, and partly by divers 
bruises in his body, his legs and feet were 
swollen and sore. And, though he had no 
disease at all, yet age itself was a breaking 
sufficient unto him. He was of ^a reason- 
able stature, which happened to none of 
his sons ; for his . two eldest sons were 
somewhat higher, and his two younger 
were somewhat lower and less than he was. 
If he were in a good mood, and not angry, 
then would he be very pleasant and elo* 
quent : he was a\so(^^\«vH*^'^^^'«^%"^^x^ 
rare Itv V^o^^ ^«^i^ n^t>j -v^^ Varcw^\Vi 
iwaa also ^erj afi^\^ Vt?^^'^^'* ^^A w^ 
ecus ; ^ai \>ea\^^^i ^^ ^\\.>Ss^^ SisaX^^MR 
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had overcome Un eAemy, yet would he be 
overcome with pity towards him. In war 
hb was most valiant, and in peace he was 
as provident and circumspect. And in the 
wars, mistrusting and doubting of the e|id 
and event thereof, he would (as Terence 
writeth) try all the ways and means he 
could devise, rather than wage the battle. 
If he lost any of his men' in the fight, he 
would marvellously lament his death, and 
seem to pity him more bein^^ dead, than he 
did regard or account of him being alive ; 
more bewailing the dead, than favouring 
the living. 

In times of distress no man was more 
courteous ; and when all things were safe, 
no man more cruel. Against the stubborn 
and unruly, no man more sharp, yet^to the 
humble no man more gentle; hard to- 
wards his own men and household, but 
liberal to strangers ; bountiful abroad, but 
sparing at home ; whom he once hated, he 
would never or very hardly love; and 
whom he once loved, he would not lightly 
be out with him, or forsake him. He had 
great pleasure and delight in hawking and 
hunting :^-would to God he had been as 
well bent and disposed unto good devo- 
tion 1* 

It was said, that after the displeasure 
grown between the king and his sons, by 
file means and through the enticing of the 
queen their mother, he never was account- 
ed to keep his word and promise, but, 
without any regard or care, was a common 
breaker thereon And true it is, that, of a 
certain natural disposition, he was light 
and inconstant of his word ; and if the 
matter were brought to a narrow strait or 
pinch, he would not stick rather to cover 
his word, than to deny his deed. And for 
this cause, in all his doings, he was very 
provident and circumspect, and a very 
upright and severe minister of justice, al* 
though he did therein grieve and make his 
friends to smart. His answers, for the 
most part, were perverse and froward.* 
And, albeit, for profit and lucre all things 
are set to sale, and do bring great gains, as 
well to the clergy as the laity, yet they are 
no better to a man's heirs ana executors, 
than were the riches of Gehasi, whose 
greedy doings turned himsejf to utter ruin 
and destruction. 

He was a great peace-maker, and careful 
keeper thereof himself; a liberal alms-* 
giver, and a special benefactor to the Holy 
Land ; he loved humility, abhorred pride, 



l^^^h^e 
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fltid much 0{>presied his' nobility. 1 

hungry he refreshed, the rich he regwd 

not. The humble he would exalt, Imt I 

mighty he disdained.. He usurped mi 

upon the holy church; and of a certi 

kind of zeal, out not according to kao 

ledge, he did intermingle and conjoin pi 

fane with holy things; for why? Hewm 

be all in all himelf. He was the diild 

the holy mother church, and W her I 

vanced to the sceptre of his kingdom i i 

yet he either dissembled or uttcily foi| 

the same ; for he was slack always in M 

ing to the church unto the divine serH 

and at the time thereof he would be biMi 

and occupied rather with councils and 

conference about the affairs of his oomflM 

wealth, than in devotion and prayert U 

livelihoods belonging to any spiritnpl pi 

motion, he would, in time of their vacatM 

confiscate to his own treasury^ and assai 

that to himself which was due unto Chrii 

When any new troubles or wars did nw 

or come upon him, then would he Im 

and pour out all that ever he had in stoi 

or treasury, and liberally bestow that upo 

a soldier, which ought to have been giw 

unto the priest. He had a very pmda 

and forecasting wit, and thereby for^esfS 

what things might or were like to enisi 

he would accordingly order or dispoi 

either for the performance or for the pw 

vention thereof; notwithstanding whicli 

many times the event happened to the con 

trary, and he was disappointed of his ex 

pectatiop : and commonly there happeM 

no ill unto him, but he would foretell then 

of to his friends and familiars. 

He was a marvellous natural fether t 
his children, and loved them tenderly ii 
their childhood and young years ; but the 
being grown to some age and ripeness, h! 
was as a father-in-law, and could scared^ 
brook any of them. And, notwithstandioj 
they were very handsome, comely, an 
noble gentlemen, yet, whether it were thi 
he would not have them prosper too fen 
or whether they had evil deseSred of him 
he hated them; and it was full mad 
against his will that they should be hi 
successors, or heirs to any part of bis hi 
heritance. And such is the prosperity a 
man, that ^ it cannot be perpetual, n 
more can it be perfect and assured : ib 
why ?— such was the secret malice of for 
tune against this king, that where he shoalc 
have received much comfbrt, there had hi 
most sorrow; where quietness and safet] 
— there unquietness and peril ; where pcatil 
— tbera eirai\tj •, wliei^ coutttty— tlieftt i* 
gratitude *, wYiet^ i%s>\r-^«t^\xw&^A« k^ 
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ler this bappentd by tfie neanf of 
marriages, or for the punishment of 
ther's sins, certain it is, there was no 
agreement, neither between the father 
be sons, nor yet among the sons them? 
t. . • 

t at length, when all his enemies and 
isturbers of .the common peace were 
essed, and his brethren, his sons, and 
bers his adversaries, as well at home 
road, were reconciled ; then all things 
med and befell unto him (though it 
long first) after and according to his 
^ill and mind. . And would to God 
id likewise reconciled himself unto 
and bv amendment of his life, had in 
ind also procured his favour and 
r I Besides this, which I had almost 
ten, he was of such a memory, that 
lad seen and known a man, he would 
•rget him x neither yet whatsoever he 
eard, would he be unmindful thereof* 
loreef was it, that be had so ready a 
>ry of histories which he had read, 
knowledge and a manner of experi- 
n all things. To .conclude, if he had 
chosen of God, and been obsequious 
ireful to live in his fear and after his 
he had excelled all the princes of the 
; for in the gifts of nature, no one 
vas to be compared unto him.* 



rERDAM— WnftOUT WATER. 

amusing and lively account of this 
If its public institutions, society, 
in, &c. may be found in a< smsdl 
le, entitled " Voyage par la Hol- 
•" PJ^blisbed by a French visitant in 
This is probably the most recent 
I of Amsterdam. With the exception 
I conversion of the stadt-house into a 
! palace, and the establishment of cen- 
ocieties, its general aspect and cha- 

have undergone little change for a 
ry past ; insomuch that *^ Le Guide 
sterdain/' published by Paul Blad in 
may be regarded as forming a correct 
iseful pocket-com^nion at the pre- 
lay. The descriptions given of the 
1- towns by Mr. Ray in 1063, Eh*. 
Q in 1668, Mr. Misson in 1687, and 



itneted Qfnm lord Hoantmorris's Histonr of 
■k PttHBaoMtfA nO, i pBgv 39t H iafmj by 
7mj£Md Spimxt," 



Dr. Northleigh In 17X)3, are applicable in 
almost every particular to the same towns 
at the present day ; so comparatively sta- 
tionary has Holland been, or so averse are 
the people to changes. ^ 

That fuel should be scarce and dear in 
Amsterdam, the capital -of a country -desti- 
tute of coalrmines, and growing very little 
wood, might be expected ; but, surrounded 
and intersected by canals as the city is, it 
is surprising that another of the necessaries 
of life. Dure water, should be a still scarcer 
commoaity: yet such is the case. There 
is no water fit for culinary purposes in 
Amsterdam but what is brought oy boats 
from the Vecht, a distance of fifteen miles ; 
and limpid water is brought from Utrecht, 
more than twice that distance, and sold in 
the streets by gallon measures, for table 
use, and for making of tea and cofiee.* 



For the Table Book. 

REASON, 
If not Rbtme. 

Dame Frndenee whispers marry not 

*Till yoa have pence enoogh to pajr 
For chattels, and to keep a cot, 
' And leave a mite for quarter^ay. 

Beside chair, table, and a bed. 
Those need, who cannot live on air. 

Two plates, a basket for the bread. 
And knives and forks at least two pair. 

• 

When winter rattles in the sky 
Drear is the bed that wants a rng, 

And hapless he whose p«rse is dry 
When sickness calls for pill and drug. 

So, Bess, weHl e'en put off the day 
For parson C to tie ns fiast-^ 

Who knows bnt lack, so long away, 
May come and bide with ns at last ? 

Hope shall be ours the tedious while ; 

We*ll mingle hearts, onr Ups shall join ; 
1*11 only' claim thy sweetest smile. 

Only thy softest tress be mine. 



Veritb. 

4 
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for the Tabh Booh. THINGS WORTH RBMEMBEEIHG. 
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SONG, 
Imitated rtipu the Gebmak op Holtt. 

WervoUto ^di mit GriUflB plages, &«• 



Who— who woald think of forrowing 
In hours of yonth and blooming spring. 
When bright cemlean skies are o*eriia, 
And sun-lit paths before ns — 
Who — ^who wonld soffSer shade to steal 

Over the forehead's yemal light. 

Whilst yonng Hope in her he8y*B-irard flight 
Oft tarns her face round to reveal 

Her bright eye to the raptnr'd sight— 
Whilst Joy, with many smiles and beoka, 
Bids us pursue the road he takes. 

Still, as erst, the fountain playa* 

The arbour's green and cool. 
And the fair queen of night doth gas* 

On earth, as chastely beautiful 
As when she op'd her wond'ring eyet 
First— OB the flowers of Paradise. 

Still doth, as erst, the grape-juice brighten 
The heart in fiortune^s wayward hour— 

And still do kindred hearts delight in 
Affection's kiss in evening-bower. 

Still Philomela's passionate stnun 

Bids long-fled feelings come again. 

The woildi to m«, u wond'rous fair- 
So fair, that should 1 cease to hold 

Communion with its scenes so dear, 
I'd think my days were nearly told. 

R. W. D. 



SWEETHEART SEEING, 

St. Mark's Eve. — In Chancery, Au^ 

gtut 2, 1827. In a cause, " Barker v. Ray," 

a deponent swore, that a woman, named 

Ann Johnson, and also called "Nanny 

Nanks," went to the deponent, and said to 

her, " ril tell you what I did to know if I 

could have Mr. Barker. On St. Mark's 

night I ran round a haystack *nine times, 

with a ring in my hand, calling out, ' Here's 

the [sheath, but where's the knife ? ' and, 

when I was running round the ninth time, 

I thought I saw Mr. Barker coming home; 

Jbu/ he did not come home that night, but 

way brought from the Blue Bell, at Bever- 

/?^ ^Ae next day.'' 






CONTROVEBST. 

A man who b fond of disputing, iril^ 
in time, have few friends to dispute with. , 

Speech. 

■ 

Truth is clothed in white. But a lii 
comes forth with all the colours of the 
rainbow. . 

Adtersitt, ▲ GOOD Teachek, 

. Those bear disappointmeots the be^ 
who have been the most used to them. 

Example. 

When a misfortune happens to a friend, 
look forward and endeavour to prevent the 
same thing from happening to yourselfi 

Standard of Valuz. 

The worth of every thing .is 4ieltearmBfd 
by. the demand for it.' ■ In .th« .dewrts of 
Arabia, a pitcher of cold water is. cif mon 
value than a mountain of gold* . -1 ; . 

- - ■ %u f » .• 

Luck and LABOom. - ' 

■i « 

A guinea found in the stieet, will iwk 4» 
a poor man so much good as half a gniott 
earned by industry. 

Earning the best oxttxvo. 

*-. ■• 
Give a man work, and he will foA 
money. 

Early Hours. 

Since the introduction of candles, luxniy 
has increased. Our forefathers rose with 
the lark, and went to bed with the sun. 

Indications op the State-pulse. 

A jolly farmer returning home in hif 
own waggon, after delivering a load of 
com, is a more certain sign of nationtl 
prosperity, than a nobleman riding in hit 
chariot to the opera or the playhouse. 

OVERWISE AND OTHERWISE. 

A man of bright parts has generally moie 
ind\acxa\Aoia \Q axivn^t iot than a Uoch^ 
head. ^1 



C>lbrarIl.«»|iE.-tb<«l 


■htUbooWd, 


Ttor 'Hi lb*t lUiBt aumitot, I wmb, 


Wl.usl.l>dmr]raiUi.t<iiiiu 


yifntn-waodiWt, 


Skow'dDaUuilpriiii.iDllK] 


BuBd blosini amfd. 


And l«de ma look Nirmrdi He 


ym'i imniMnitr : 


TUii»pii<rirtlu>t>cb»to 


»»nrmad<, 


TUt anH. iJl nQBlieiic] ud f™; 


Ta Gn Ih* jSBtUiil Iwrd—lo I 


tbiii) Pearl 
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-•— Uff nifeDteii BDt&or of the poem «:aice\y Icwma Vs tas«, «^ ■***■ '*'J* 
tun yrbmce the motto i» extracted b to lotWoie, ■»» liiMiSWiSaiM*** ^ 
VouU "" 
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▼olame, entitled « The Song of the Patriot, melancholy that require the utmost «»; 

Sonnets, and Songs," was thrown accident- tions of my philosophy to encounter, 

ally in my way ; and its perusal occasions About this period he wrote the followmg >* 

me to acquaiotf the reaaers of the Table 

Book with ite uncommon merit. I do not To a Leafless Hawthobn. 

' know any thing concerning the poet nsil,Tuitietieel for, thoaghNovember*! wind 
beyond what I have derived from printed Has thrown thy verdant mantle to the grovnd; 

particulars, which I now endeavour to dif- YetNatnre, to thjr vocal inmate».kind, 
fuse. ^That he is highly esteemed by a with berrib red thy matron-hougha has eromrt. 

discriminating brother bard in his native Thee do I envy: for, bright April shoVra 
county, is apparent by the following beau- Will bid again thy fresh green leavaa expand; 

tiful address, to him in the Nottingham And May. light floating in a ciond of flow'r^ 

Mercury :— Will cause thee to re-bloon with magic hand. 

Bat, on my spring, when genial dew-dropa £bU, 
- Stanzas. Boon did life's north-wind cnrdle them with fwiti 

„ ., , . ^ „. , And, when my summer-blossom op*dito bell. 

My thoughts aw of a solitary place, » ^_,. v. j u ;*. K>.«f* Vi.t 

i,,^ \ .,. , . . „ / i. - 1 * 11 - In blight and mildew was its beauty lofw • 

Where (wilight dwells, where sunbeann rarely faH j *" *'"» ' 

And there a wUd-rose hangs in pensive grace, , ^^^^^ adducing Other specimens rf 

Refleeted in a fountam clear and small t , . . , .^ .. ^^^^ ^•^•n*.- ♦« crivo cmm 

Above them rise dark shadowy trees and tall. ^^ ^^?M '"^""l ^^ L it xi «lS 

milst round them grow rank nightshade, in fh« account of the poet; and it dim ^ 

i^„j^ 6 » ^ better related than m the foUowmg 

Which seem with noxious influence to pall MeMOIR OP RoBERT MiLLHOUSE, BY HO 

The fountain's light, and taint the flower's perfume ; «**»"*** v* ** -a* 

As lainly they would mar what they might not out* ELDER BROTHER, JOHK MiLLHOUBB. 

^^°»- Robert Millhouse was bom at Nottisf 

Thifte, mind me. Millhouse I of thy npirifs light. ^^^ ^^^ 14th of October, 1788, andwl 

That twilight makes in life so dark as thine I Jhe second of ten children. The poverty Jf 

And though I do not fear the rose may blight, his parents compelled them to P«t hnn » 

Or'ihat the fountain's flow may soon decline j Work at the age of SIX years, and whok ttl 

Hope, is thero none, the boughs which frown mallgm he was sent to work in a 8tockm|-looiil 

High over-head, should let in heaven's sweet face; He had been constantly SCnl tO a SuDQlf 

Yet shall not these their life unknown resign, BChool, (the one which waS under the parti- 

For nature's votariia, wandering in each place. cular patronage of that truly philantllIO|ie 

Shal^ find their teoret shade, and marvel at their ornament of human nature, the late ML 

grace. Francis Wakefield,) till about the lasUnMfc 

tioned age, when a requisition havine bees 
It appears from a small volume, pub- gent by the rector of St. Peter's parish, Dr. 
lished in 1823, entitled "Blossoms — by Staunton, to thd master of the school, fa 
Robert Millhouse — being a Selection of six of his boys to become singers isit ihl 
Sonnets from his various Manuscripts,'^ church, Robert was one that was selected; 
that the Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D. vicar and thus terminated his education, wbiek 
of Dudley, deemed its author " a man merely consisted of reading, and the M 
whose genius and character seemed to merit rudiments of writing, 
the patronage of his country, while his When sixteen years old he first evinoel 
pressing wants, in an equal degree, claimed an inclination for the study of poetry, whidi 
Its compassion." The doctor " presumed originated in the following manner. — Beisg 
to advocate his case and his cause " before one day at the house of an acquaintanoi^ 
the " Literary Fund," and a donation he observed on the chimney-piece two 
honourable to the society afforded the poet small statues of Shakspeare and Miltflib 
temporary relief. This, says Millhouse, which attracting his curiosity, he read <mi 
was " at a time when darkness surrounded tablet in front of the former, that celebnUi I 
me on every side." In a letter to Dr. inscription- 
Booker, lamenting the failure of a subscrip- «,«.,, ^ , .v ^- i^ 

.. , '. J -^ I,' r ui- 1 • i5„ " The clond-oapt toweri, the gorgeous palacei, 

tion to indemnify him for publishmg his ^^ ^^^^^ J ^^^ .^ 

poems, when sickness had reduced a wife ^ ^^.^^ .^ .^^^^.^ .^^i ^^^^^ . 

and infant child to the borders of the grave, ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^,^1^, ^^^ric of a viaion, 

Ae says, '^ / am now abounng under in- ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^,,,t ^^,^^ p. 

, aispositwn both of body and mmd; which, 

y^^ the united dvilaofporMy and a bad Its V^wmX^ wm^^ v^«cmv\\sj vik&kA 'mM 

• »»<fe, imve btoaght on me a species •« imiiOl xY» Vi^«i^. dA^m^ ^ ^ftntoAl 
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At the fin t opportunity ha related the oc- a desiie that, if they met with his appro* 

currence to me with apparent astonbh- bation» he would insert them in his paper; 

nent, and concluded by saying, "Is it not with which request that gentleman very 

■Scripture Y' In reply, I told him it was a promptly complied. Having now a greater 

passage from Shakspeare's play of the confidence in himself, he attempted some- 

.^ Tempest," a copy of which I had in my thing of a larger kind, and produced, in the 

•possession, and that he had better read it. summer of 1812, the poem of " Nottingham 

ror, although he had from his in&ncv been Park.'' 

accustomed to survey with delight the In 1814 the regiment was disembodied, 

beautiful scenery which surround Not- when he again ret-umed to the stocking- 

fingham, had heard with rapture the sing- loom, and for several years entirely neg- 

ing of birds, and been charmed with the lected composition. In 181f he was placed 

varied beauties of the changing seasons ; on the staff of his old regiment, now the 

ind though his feelings were not unfrer lloyal Sherwood Foresters; and in the 

[uently awakened by hearing read pathetic following year became a married man. The 

larratives, or accounts of the actions and cares of providing for a family now increased 

offerings of great and virtuous men, yet he his necessities ; he began seriously to reflect 

^aa totally ignorant that such things were on his future 'prospects in life ; and per- 

D any wise connected with poetry. ceiving he had no other chance of betterinff 

He now began to read with eagerness his condition than by a publication, and 
uch books as I had previously collected, not having suflicient already written to 
he principal of which were some of the form a volume, he resolved to attempt 
:ilays of Shakspeare, Paradise Lost, Pope's something of greater magnitude and im- 
^say on Man, the select poems of Gray, portance than he had hitherto done ; and 
I!ollins, Goldsmithy'Prior, and Parnell, two m l^'ebruarv, 1819, began the poem of 
volumes of the Tatler, and Goldsmith's *^ Vicissitude.'' The reader will easily con- 
Sssays, all of the cheapest editions. But, ceive that such a theme required some 
sre lonff, by uniting our exertions, we were knowledge of natural and moral philoso- 
inabled to purchase Suttaby's miniature phy, of history, and of the vital principles 
^ifeion of Pope's Homer, Dryden's Virgil, of religion. How far he has succeeded in 
Elawkesworth s translation of Telemachus, this poem is not for me to say ; but certain 
!klickle'8 version of the Lusiad, Thomson's it is, as may be expected from the narrow- 
Seasons, Beattie's Minstrel, &c These ness of his education, and his confined 
were considered as being a most valuable access to books, his knowledge is very 
icquisition ; and the more so, because we superficial : however, with unceasing ex- 
bad feared we should never be able to ertions, sometimes composing while at 
obtain a sight of some of them, through work under the pressure of poverty and ill- 
their being too voluminous and expensive. health, and at other tiroes, when released 

In 1810 he became a soldier in the Not- from his daily labour, encroaching upon 

dnghamshire militia, joined the regiment the hours which ought to have been allotted 

Bt Plymouth, and shortly afterwards made to sleep, by the end of October, 1820, the 

in attempt at composition. work was brought to a conclusion. 

It will readily be expected that now, «..«__ 

being separated, we should begin to cor- 
respond with each other ; and one day, on To his brother's narrative should be 

opening a letter which I had just received added, that Robert Millhouse's " Vicissi- 

Irom him, I was agreeably surprised at the tude," and other poems, struggled into the 

light of his first poetical attempt, the world with great difficulty, and were suc- 

''jStanzas addressed to a Swallow ;" which ceeded by the volume of" Blossoms." The 

Was soon after followed bv the small piece impression of both was small, their sale 

n^ritten " On finding a Nest of Robms." slow, and their price low ; and nearly as 

Shortly after this the regiment embarked at soon as each work was disposed of, the 

E^lymputh, and proceeded to Dublin; from produce was exhausted by the wants of the 

vhich place, in the spring of 1812, I re- author and his family, 
teived in succession several other efforts of Fresh and urgent necessities have re- 

lis muse. quired fresh exertions, and the result is 

Being now desirous of knowing for cer- " The Song of the Patriot, Sonnets, and 

ain whether any thing he had hitherto pro- Songs," a four-shilling; volume, " miatftd 

iuced was worthy to appear in print, he for the AwtVvoi mA. ^^^ "^^ ^x\ ^^^^^\« 

raqacffed me to tnnsmit some of them to ^t» PauVs CViuxO^-'Sj^x^, imeA^ • v^vasci^^^s^ 

be editor of the Nottiagfmn Review, with tiagbam:' IVi^ V»V. ^^^'sax^ ^ ^ 
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autumn of last year, after poor Millhonse 
had suffered much priTation from the bad 
state of the times. It ivas published with 
ft slender list of subscribers— only seventy- 
seven I — and, though intended to improve 
Ills situation, has scarcely defrayed the bills 
of the stationer and printer. 

The author of " The Song of the Pa- 
triot^ anticipated the blight of bis efforts. 
In the commencement of that poem, he 
fays:— > 

^— Til dlffietiU for little men 

To raise tbeir (eeble pigmy heads so high, 
A* to attract the glance of passing ken 

Where giant shoulders intercept the skj ; 

And ah I 'tis diScnlt (or soch as I, 
To wake fit strains where mightj minstrels sing; 

Ferhi^M, eren this, shall bat be bom and die ; 
Hot fated to enjoy a second spring. 
But like scmie hawk-strock bird, expire on new-fledg'd 
wing. 

In this poem there are stanzas expressed 
with all a poet's fire, and all a patriots 
heartfelt devotion to his country. 

land of mj fathers f maj thy rockj coast 

Long be the bnlwark of thy free-bom race ; 
I«Bg may thy patriots have jast cause to boasi 

That mighty Albion is their natiTC place ; 

Stin be thy sons nneqnall'd in the chase 
or glory, be it science, arts, or arms ; 

Amd first o*erweeniag conquerors to disgrace ; 
Td happier far, when Fea«e in all her charms. 
Drives oot from every land the din of war's alarma. 

Potent art thoa in poesy— Yet there still 
Is one thing which the bard hath seldom scannM ; 

That national, exalting local thrill. 
Which makes our home a consecmted land :: 
*Tis not enough to stretch the Moses' wand 

O'er states^ where thy best bkwd has purehas*d fame | 
Nor that thy firrtile genius should expand 

To cast o'er foreign themes the witching flame ; 

This hath thy lyre perfbrm'd, and won a glorions 
■ave. 

Be every hill and dale, where childhood wanden^ 
And every grore and nook, the lorer knows, 

And erery stream, and ranlet that meanders* 
And erery plain that covers freedom's foes 
The dwelling-place of Song,— and where repose 

The great inunortal worthies of our isle 
Be hallow'd ground— and when the pilgrim goes 

To hul the sacred dost, and muse awhile. 

Be heard the free-bom strain to .blanch tiie tyraot'a 
fmile. 

The patriotism of that people, traces of 

whose victories are observable in many of 

car customs, has been well discriminated. 

^^"J/^ 'oos/ rirtuous times of the Roman 

^^Wrc^fc/rcoon/rjr was the idol,at whose 

'"^^.^^ greatest patriots were at all Umes 



prepared to offer wboTe hecatomtis of 
man victims : the interests of other nati 
were no further regarded, than as they cc 
be rendered subservient to the {i^ratifica! 
of her ambition; and mankind at b 
were considered as possessing no lig 
but such as might with the utmost ] 
priety be merged in that devouring v« 
With all their talenU and their gnoi 
they were unprincipled oppressoiSyiaig 
in a determined conspiracy agaiiHt 
liberty and independence of mankind 
Every English patriot disclaims, on bd 
of his country, the exclusive selfishia 
Roman policy ; and Millhouse is a pal 
in the true sense of the word. His " S 
of the Patriot'' is a series of eoev; 
stanzas, that would illustrate the mi 
At the hazard of exceeding prefcd 
limits, two more are added to the specifl 
already quoted* 

A beacon, lighted on a giant hiU ; 

A sea-girt watch-tower to each adghbouiigife 
A barrier, to control the despot's will ; 

An instrument of all-directing fate 

Is Britain ; for whate'er in man is great. 
Full to that greatness have her sooa attua'd ; 

Dreadful in war to hurl the battle's weight; 
Supreme in arts, in commerce nnrestrain'd ; 
Peerless in magic song, to hold the ionl tmkaM 

In wealth and power stupendous is our isle f 
Obtain'd by Ijabour's perserering hand : 

And heaven-bom Liberty extends her smils 
To the remote»t comers of our land : 
The meanest subject feelk her potent wand; 

Feasant and peer are by one law eootroll'd s 
And this it is, that keeps us great and gmds 

This is the impulse makeii our warriors bold. 

And knits more close the bond our fathers sesTdflf 

The prevailing feature in Robert 1 
house's effusions is of a domestic nab 
He loves his country, and deems his hi 
place and the hearth of his family its Isij 
est spots. One of his sonnets comh 
these feelings :^- . 

Home. 

Scenes of my birth, and careless childhood hoa 

Te smiling hills, and spacious fertile Tales I 
Where oft I wander'd, plucking remal iowo^ 

And rerell'd in the odour-breathing gales; 
Should fickle Fate, with talismanie wand. 

Bear me afar where ather India g1ow% 
Or fix my dwelUng on the Polar land. 

Where Nature wears her ever-daring sMWlf 
- Still shall your charms my Ibndest Umsmm tdm 

"Wbjol ^^\A, ereaiag paints the westara dqi 
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m R/perioa wakti thfl Uotkiag Ubn, 
tr liis forgfloni lapphire tbroM oaUgfa* 
he goilelets heart, where*er we rovn, 
« delight lit like oar BDoh-loT*d Home. 

n 80 humble, with juch aoquiie* 
I hare been here exemplified, and 
luate as to have derivea little from 
trcise but pain aud disappointment, 
imagined to have penned the fol* 
address in distress and despond- 
To Genius. 

hearm, fhon Child of mAgio Song I 

Agt* what cutting hardnhipi wait on thMb 

loa art doom'd to cramping Porertj ; 

raa shafts from Defamation's toagne,— 

md tauntings of the blockhead throngt 

' to see thy bold exertions fail; 

anger, pinching as December's gale» 

3dy dark Despondency along. 

)ald*st thoa strive Fame's lofty mouit to 

ale, 

of its ascent are cat in sand t 

ray up, — ^a snake-sconrge in her hand« 

illid Envy, ready to assail : 

f thoa the top, expiring, gain, 

le applauds, thou hearest not the strain. 

s sheet there is not room to further 
lown, or plead at greater length, 
ns of llooert Millhouse to notice 
tection. I should blush for any 
f poetical taste, with four shillings 
who, after perusing the preceding 
would hesitate to purchase the 
ist little volume. I should more 
ish for the more wealthy, who are 
patrons of talent, if they decline to 
t and effectually succour him. I 
am likely to remain, wholly unac- 
l with him: my only wish is to 
Itention to a talented and estima- 
vidnal, who is obscure and neg- 
because he is unobtrusive and 

rt8, 1827. • 



INFERNAL PAUNDROME. 

•ome, A word or sentence which is the same 
mckward as forwards : as, vtadam ; or this 
ice Suhi dttra a rudihus, Johnton,} 

ce did Geofiry Crayon derive '* The 
3vil Author,'' the title to one of his 
>f a Traveller,*' but from a legendary 
icording to which the devil is ac- 
l with versification, although his 
; constructed in a very remarkable 
ibrtbef can be read ibrward i^id 



backward, and preiervt the tame sense. 
There is a specimen of this ^ literary in* 
genuity'' in the present volume of the 
Table Book, icol. 2^,) The ^ Lives of tha 
Saints*' afibid another* vis »-« 

St. Martin (of whom there is an aoconnt 
in the JSvery-Dw Book^ voL i. p. 1469) 
having given up the profession of a soldier, 
and Ming elected bishop of Tours, whea 
prelates neither kept carriages, horses, nor 
servants, had occasion to go to Rome, in 
order to consult his holiness upon some 
important ecclesiastical matter. As he was 
walking gently along the road, he met the 
devil, who politely accosted him, and ven- 
tured to oDserve how fatiguing and in* 
decorous it was for him to perform so long 
a journey on foot, like the commonest of 
cockle*shell-chaperoned jpilgrims. The saint 
knew well the drift of 6ld Nick's address^ 
and commanded him immediately to be- 
come a beast of burthen, or jumentum g 
which the devil did in a twinkling, by 
assuming the shape of a mule. The saint 
jumped upon the fiend*s back, who, at first, 
trotted cheerfully along, but soon slackened 
his pace. The bishop, of course, had neither 
whip nor spurs, but was possessed of n 
much more powerful stimulus, for, says the 
legend, he made the sign of the cross, and 
the smarting devil instantly galloped away. 
Soon, however, and naturally enough, the 
father of sin returned to sloth and obsti- 
nacy, and Martin hurried him again with 
repeated signs of the cross, till twitched 
and stune to the quick by those crossings 
so hateful to him, toe vexed and tired re« 
probate uttered the following dbtich in a 
rage:— 

Sifna te, SigBat temere me taogls et aagis i 
Roma tibi sabito motibus ibit amor. 

That is. — " Crou, cross thiftelf — thoa 
plaguest and vexest me without necessity ; 
for, owing to my exertions, Rome, the ob- 
ject of thy wishes, will soon be near.'' The 
singularity of this distich consists, as 
hinted above, in its being pdlindromical i 
or it reads backwards as well as in the 
common way — Angie, the last word of the 
first line, makes eigna^-^t makes ^e— and 
so on to the beginning. Amor, the last of 
the last line, read backwards, makes Roma 
— -i6i< makes tibi — and so forth. 

These lines have been quoted imper- 
fectly and separately in " Encyclopedies " 
and other books, under the words ** Palin- 
dromical verses ;" but the reader will nat 
easily m^fel "wVXv^^\w^«»^^'«^ \3^^^^^i^ss.^i. 
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Mj isthti'i Uaher, Imt tlie world's beiide» 
Beeiose lie goes before it all in fbU/. 



[From the '' Gentleman Usher/' a Comedy, [From the ** Bastard,^ a TiBgedjf Aol 
by 6. Chapman, 1606.] Unknown, 1653.] 

^ Fineentio, a Prince (to gain Mm over to 
hu interett in a hve-^ffairj gulU Bauiolo^ 
u formal Oentieman Usher to a Oreat Lord, 
with commendations of hie wise houee^or* 
dering at a great Entertainment. 

Vine. ^ besides, good Sir, your Show did shew so 
welt- 

JSoii. IM it mdeed, my Lord ? 

ViMO. O Sir, believe it, 
*Twu tbe best fashion*d and well-order'd thing, 
That ever eye beheld : and therewithal. 
The fit attendance by the servants used, .' 
The gentle gaise in serving every guest^ 
Ib other entertainments ; every thing 
Abottt yonr house so sortfolly disposed. 
That ev*n as ia a torn-spit (call'd a Jack) 
One viesi* assists another ; the great wheelsb 
Taming bat softly, make the less to whirr 
About their business ; every different part 
Conourring to one oomroendable end : 
£k>, and in sooh eonformanoe, with rare graeo 
Wert all things ordePd in yonr good Lord's houM. 

Batt» The most fit Simile that ever wai. 
. Ftae. Bat shall I tell yoa plainly my eonoeit, 
Tonehing the vuta that (I think) caused this order? 

Sou. Aye. good my Lord. 

Vine, Yo« note my Simile ? 

Mate, Drawn from the tum-spit ■ 

Vine, I see, you have me. 
^ven as ia that quaint engine yoa have seen 
A little man in shreds stand at the winder, 
And seems to put in act all things about him, 
lifting and palling with a mighty stir, — 
Yet adds no fbree to it, nor nothing does : 
So, though yoor Lord be a brave gentleman. 
And seems to do thb business, he does nothing.' 
Some man about him was the festival robe 
nat made him shew so glorious and divine. 

JBau, I cannot tell, my Lord ; but I should know, 
If any such there were. 

Vine. Should know, quoth you ? 
I warrant, you know well. Well, some there be, 
Shall have the fortune to have such rare men 
(Like brave Beasts to their arms) support their states 
When others, of as high a worth and breed. 
Are made the wastefol food of them they feed.— 
What state hath your Lord made yon for youx servieel 



Lover^e Frown. 

ttoMgnen. Thy vnole. Love, KoUi itiU a Jl 

eye 
On all my actions ; and I am adviaed. 
That his suspicious ears 
Are still behind the hangings $ fliat the aermli 
Have from him in command to watdi who viiitfc 
'Tis safest, in my judgment, in his preaenee 
That thou forbear to cast a smile upon me t 
And that, like old December, I should look 
With an unpleasant and contracted brow. 

Varina. What, can*st thoa change thy \mA 
dear, that heart 
Of flesh thou gav'st me, into adamant; 
Or rigid marble ? can'st thou frown on no ? 

Rod. You do mistake me, sweet, I meu boIh 
To change my heart ; 1*11 change my oooitmiM 
But keep my heart as loyal as before. 

Var. In truth I cannot credit it, that thott 
Can*st cast a frown on me ; I prithee, try. 

Rod. Then thus : 

(he triett and cannot ; they smile on each eOm 

Var, I prithee, sweet, betake thyself to school I 
This lesson thou must learn ; in faith thou art o«i 

Rod. Well, I must learu, and practioe it, or wt 
Shall blast our budding hopes. 

Var. Come, try ag£un. 

Rod. But if I try, and prove a good profideatj 
If I do act my part discretely, you 
Must take it as a play, not as a truth ; 
Think it a formal, not a real frown. 

Var. I shall 

Rod. Then thus : i*faith, minion. 111 look to Ik 

(she iwoons.) 

Jtod. Why, how aow, sweet I— I did miitiiil 
weakness : 
Now I have leam'd my part, you are to seek. 
Var. 'Faith, 'twas my weakness ; when I did 
ceive 
A cloud of rage condensed on thy brow. 
My heart began to melL 



The eame Bassiolo described, 

Liord'9 Denffhter, — • bis place is great; for he is not 
. euJjr 



* Turn. 



[From " Love Tricks," a Come^, 
James Shirley.] 

Passionate Courtship, 

Jnferlmio, I most have other answer, fcr I 
you. 

Selina. Mostl bat I doB*t see any aaoaarity m 
liiAst\Qiva^^ \4o«»£«uYoaars^ 
JipiovvvBA. 
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do not mook, Selina t l^t not ezeellanee, 

»a are fall of, make joa proud and soomfuL 

mtleman ; though my outward part 

;tract affection, yet seme have told me, 

ith made me what she need not shams* 

into my heart ; there you shall se^ V 

1 cannot despise, for there yon are 

your graces waiting on you ; there 

1 made you a throne to sit, ana nilf 

rtunio; all my thoughts obeying, 

oriag you as queen. Pass by my outlid0« 

i I dare compare with any man. 

it who can see this breast you boast of W? 

*ti8 an easy work ; for though it be 

pierced by the dull eye, whoie beam] 

n outward shapes, there is a way 

a search into its hidden'st passaga, ' 

)tt would not love, to please- yonr ••■•§• 

at bears a ragged nnleav'd top 

3f winter, may when summer comes 

his fruit he is not dead but youthfiol, 

ace he shew'd no sap : my heart's a plant 

n by colder thoughts and doubtful fears. 

ms like winter storms make it seem dead* . 

t is not so ; make it bat yours, 

thall see it spring, and shoot forth leares 

oar eye, and the oppressed si^ 

I erery part to make it green, 

four lore with fruit when harvest oomes. 

ea yon eonfess your loTe is cold as yet, 

sr's in your heart. 

[stake me not, Selina, for I say 

is oold, not love. 

id yet your love is from yoor heart, I'll war' 

ant. 

yon are nimble to mistake* 

is cold in your displeasures only, 

ly love is fervent ; for your eye, 

it beams, maintuns the flame it bams in. 

reet Love, 

is not mine own, 'tis yours, you have It ; 

B it naked lies, not deign*d your bosom 

t warm, how can it be but cold, . 

'to be frozen? blame not it, 

are in fault it hath no heat. 

ell. Sir ; I know you have rhetorio, but I 

3nt art give you a final answer. 

stay, and think awhUe ; I cannot relish; 

Id say final: sweet, deliberate ; 

aeem all the estate I have ; 

)t dunghill treasure, but my life 

d or fall to it; if your answer be 

can love me.lbe as swift as light'ning ; 

Imean to kill me, and reject 

g love-devotioos, which I've paid . 

iltar, stay a little longer, 

le count the riches I shall lose 

)or airy word ; first give me back 

; of Infortunio that is lost 

jax love ; play not the tyrant with me. 

C. L. 



BIDICULE. 

In ID^ny cases ridicule might he used in 
the place of severe chastisement, and some- 
times with a more lasting effect, especially 
among young people. One scheme of this 
kind was tned with great success by the 
elder Dr. Newcome, Who governed a school 
«C Hackney aboiit forty years ago. ^hea 
ft fHipil mistoo)^ in the pronunciation of a 
Xjatln word^ he used to make the faulty lad 
Repeat after him, before the whole school, 
''ffosGerm&ni, non cur&mus, quantltiltem, 
syllab&rum.'' The penalty of uttering, in 
false quantity, this absurd assertion, sup« 
posed to be made by a German, importing 
that ''His countrymen minded not how 
they pronounced Latin,'' was more dreaded 
by the boys than the ferula or the rod. 



;ridiculous situations. 

LlTEBAJlT NUBSEBTMEV. 

Melancthon studied the gravest points 
of theology, while he held his book m one* 
hand, and in the other the edge of a cradle, 
which he incessantly rocked. 

"M. Esprit,*' a celebrated author and 
scholar, " has been caught by me,'' sayf ' 
M. Marville, '' reading Plato with great 
attention, considering the iotermptions 
which he met, from the necessity of fn^ 
quently sounding bis little child's whistle/^ 



A Pbincess a-fick-a-pack. 
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The great constable of France, Anne.de 
Montmorency, a man whose valour and' 
military skill was only exceeded by his* 
pride, his cruelty, and his bigotry, was 
ordered by Francis I. to carry on his shoul- 
ders, or any way that he could contrive it^ 
his niece, the princess of Navarre, to the 
altar, where she was, against her will, to be 
married to the due de Cleves. Brantome 
observes, that this was a hard task^ as the' 
little lady was so loaded with jewels, and' 
rich brocade of gold and silver, that sher 
could scarcely walk. The whole court were' 
amazed at the king's command ; the queen' 
of Navarre was pleased, as she wished her 
daughter to be humbled, on account of her' 
having imbibed Lutheran principles; but 
the constable was much hurt, at being ex- 
posed to the ridicule of the whole world, 
and said, " It is henceforward over ^vlK 
me; m^ ta.vo\xt ^\. ^iwxtV. 'vi^"5kaR«^^w^^^ 
accotdm^\^, Vft vj«a ^a&tk«^ ^ v»ssk ^^ 
the Yred&B^ vi^ oN«t% 




tit Sufntafn. 

BumuiigtUthe"Qiiintaiii,"anold sport Athiid pair ofpwrsM were otbndir 

ibrmeriy commoninEQglaod.unexpectedljr unhonmg the quiDtUD, by Btriking ml 

OGCim, and is suffidentl; described, in the coloured bell, whldt hooped round Ik 

Wlowing report of a recent fashionable en- waiat of the tigait, there!)* imitingtb 

teitaininent :— weight, which was confiderabw, b^ ■ ■■■ 

_ „ shorter leyer than when lUuck bighw if 

CocBT LiKCULiK. ^Ij ^^ 3 fg^, requiring great itmigdilt 

'(^sconnt and Tiscountesa Gage gave a arm and titmness of seat, and thon^Hl 

naud f&te OD Friday, (August 3, 1827,) at furly won according to the rulea oCttl 

their seat at Fiile-pface, Sussex, to about a game, the purses were ultimately anipil 

hundred and sixty of the nobility and gen- to the vety spirited exertioui of llea& 

tiy, at which the ancient game of guintaia Cayley and Gardener, 

wai revived. The sports commenced by Viscountess G^^ distribnted the priM 

gentlemen riding with light spiked staves to the conqueiora. 

at ring* and apples, suspended by a. string. About six o'clock the nnmeroni pailf 

after which they changed their weapons to gat down to a cold collation of upwarai tf 



■toat poles, and attacked the two quintains, three hundred dishes, consisting of e*H 

whidi consisted of logs of wood fashioned delicacy the season could possibly dhl, 

to resemble the head and body of a man, including the choicest collection of b '" 

md set uptight upon a high bench, on and wines of the finest quality : after d 

ivbich they were kept by a chain passing many recontinued the game of quiatita; 

through the platform, and having a weight others diverted themseWes at rifiiof^A* 

mspended to it, so that if the log was not tac^et. The ladies amused themselni i 

•truck ftiU and foicihly the figure resumed archery, tn the evening the asgembli|itf 

its seat. One was also divided in the mid- nobility and gentry retired to the gm 

die, and the upper part being fixed ou a ball, were fashionable quadrilles concbM 

pivot turned, if not struck in the centre, the amusements of the day.* „ 

and reqoited its assailant by a blow with a 

staff, to which was suspended a small bag 

of fiour. Combatinft the quintain ii 

The purses for unhorsing this quintain have preced^ jousts and tout 

were won by John Slater aiid Thomas Tre- was originally nothing more than tbatnrt 

beck, Eiqis, The other figure which did ofa tree, or a post,set upforthepraelisi' 

not turn, opposed a lance towards the as- tyros in chivalry. AfUnrstrdi a Mlfv 

nilant'a face, and the rider was to [avoid spear was fixed in the earth, and adM 

the lance, and unhorse the quintain at the being hung upon it was the maik to NAi 

tame time. The purses were won by Siiet- at ; m diexterit; of the peribnuer covMl 

MdNcKTCf Eaq. mod the htm. John P«V- 
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in smiting the fthield to as to break the "which he dealt were entirely of his' own 
ligatures, and throw it to the ground. In mannfiicture. 

^process of time this diversion was improved. According to the memoirs of David 
sind instead of the staff and the shield, the Love's life, (a curious specimen of " auto- 
xesemblance of a human figure carved in biography,*^ which he published in twenty- 
'^vood vras introduced. To render its an- four penny numbers, in 1824, and which 
jpearance ibrmidable it was generally maae he sold verjf numerously, he was born near 
MO. the likeness of an armed Turk or Sara- Edinburgh in the year 1750 ; at three years 
^xn, with a shield on his left arm, and of age he was abandoned by his father, and 
lirandishing a club or sabre with his right, his mother shortly afterwards became blind ; 
^The quintain vras placed upon a pivot, so he led her about, and was an ** unlucky 
au to move round with faciUty- In running urchin ;*' when older grown [he worked in 
aat this figure the horseman directed his a coal-pit, but broke his arm, and was dis- 
tance to strike the forehead, between the chargea, and commenced hawking tracts 
Ses or on the nose ; for if he struck wide and small books. At twenty-five he was 
those parts, especially upon the shield, worth upwards of three pounds. Then, 
the quintain turned about with much velo- thinking of settling in the world, he wooed, 
city, and unless he vras exceedingly careful won, and married a young woman : a small 
gave him a severe blow upon the back with shop was established, which succeeded at 
the wooden sabre; when this occuned it first; but finding his fortune wasting, he 
"was deemed disgraceful to the performer, paid his first court to the Muses, by com- 
and excited the laughter and ridicule of the posing two songs, of which the titles only 
spectators. are now extant : — '^ The Pride and Vanity 

___^___^_^^ of Young Women, with Advice to Young 

Men, that they may take care who they 
The quintain is more particularly de- marry;" and "The Pride and Vanity of 
scribed by the late Mr. Strutt in his account Young men, wiili Advice to the Maids, to 
■*of " The Sports and Pastimes of the People beware of being ensnared by their Flatteries 
of England," a large quarto volume, with and enticing Words." Tlicsc versifyings he 
plates, which, from its increasing scarcity printed, and first started at a distant fair, 
and price, is scarcely attainable by the Their sale exceeded his expectations; he 
general reader. The above representation discontinued his shop, paid his debts, and 
of the armed quintain is one of a series of soon after (during the American war) en- 
illustrations for a new and correct edition listed into the duke of Buccleugh's regiment 
of Mr. Strutt's « Sports," which is now of South Fencibles. His wife ouickly pre- 
preparing for the press under the superin* senled him with a son, which being " the 
tendence of the editor of the Table Book. ^^^ man child bom in the regiment," the 
It will be accurately printed in octavo. Each duke accepted as his name-son. After ex- 
of the engravings will be fac-simile, and of periencing the vicissitudes of a soldier's 
the same size as the engravings in the "fe, and getting out of the " black hole " 
quarto volume. The price of the new edi- *wo or three times by his verses, he vras 
tion will not exceed one-sixth of the cost of discharged, in consequence of a weakness 
the original, and it will be published in i*^ ^'^ ^"°* ^^e then had his soldier's poems 
chilling parts.^ printed, resumed his old trade of walking 

stationer, turned his face to the south, and 
J.- was the more successful the farther he went 

from home. After travelling for some 
Dj^VID LOVE. years he settled at Gosport, commenced 

bookseller with his old stock of old books. 
For the Table Booh, *"<^ printed a fourpenny volume of original 

poems. He then lived for three years in 

Dlld, on Tuesday afternoon, June 12th, London, and composed many poems. 

^ 1837, David Love ; of whom there is a Bristol was his next place of residence, and 

portrait, with a memoir, in the Every-Day there he performed several remarkable cures 

"^ ^ooik, vol. ii. p. 225, with a further notice out of an old receipt-book, but was too 

at p. 1575. He had nearly attained his conscientious to turn quack doctor. Here 

seventy-seventh year; and, till within a he saw his father, who died shortly after 

- few vreeks of his death, pursued his avoca- '< a repenting sinner," aged ninetY-three.. 

tion of " walking stationer " in Nottingham. SUVl Ua.ve\\Vn%) Vt tcm^sv^ ^e^^^w^^ S» 

It.waa nnnecesaaij /or him to take out an BerVsYiite^^Vket^V^ \s^\%xa'^'^'^^''^5» 

2»wkar8 licaue, tia the commodities iu veiled^' and Vie d^v» V^*^*" \iw \s»Sbl 
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the 17ih of- April, 1700. • Many pages of 
his work are occupied by his religious ex-^ 
perience, and various texts of scripturei 
whence he derived consolation. 

In 1804 David Love buried his wife, 
(aged fifty-one,) after a long illness, at Rug- 
by, in Warwickshire. He journeyed to 
Leicester, and thence to Nottingham, where 
he from that time continued to reside, ex« 
cept at intervals, and where he married 
again. In eighteen months his second wife 
died suddenly, also at Rugby. The follow* 
ing is the commencement of a long elegy 
on the subject :— 

** In this Tab world mj troables still aboond, 
My two wives lie in Ragby burial i^round i 
Both of one name, and both of them one age, 
Aad in one hooia both were eaUed off the f tag e." 

These lines refer to a singular coincidence 
lespecting his wives; both their maiden 
names were Mary Thompson, and both 
were aged fifty-one at their death. In 
1810, May 21, he married his third and 
surviving wife at St. Mary's church, Not^ 
tingham ; and, excepting a journey to Edin- 
burgh, and another to London, they lived 
in various parts of the town till his decease.- 
David's forte lay principally in religious 
acrostics and hymns, for which he had a 
good demand among the pious inhabitants. 
The following is inserted as being a short 
one:— 

To Ann Shoet, 
[ Who said, ^^lam short of every thing J* . 

A m short, Lord, of ])raising theo, 
i\rothiDg I can do right ; 
JV^eedj and naked, poor I be/ 
iShort, Lord, I am of sight : 
If ow short I am of love and grace I 
Of every thing Pm short ; 
Aenew me, then I'll follow peace 
7hrongh good and bad report. 

In person David was below the middle 
stature ; his features were not unhandsome 
for an old man ; his walk was exceed inp^ly 
slow, deliberately placing one fuot before 
the other, in order perhaps to give his cus- 
tomers time to hear what he had got ; his 
voice was clear, and strongly marked with 
the Scotch accent. lie possessed a readi- 
ness of wit and repartee, which is often 
united with aspiring talents in lower life. 
A tribute to LoYe*B memory, written on 
i/jfe day of his buriai, may not be irnao- 



Bleot, wbittsv XV Sf. llUftt^s Chvii 

YABD, NoiTXVOBAV. 

The sexton tolls the knell of David Lovs, 
The foneral train treads slowly thrd* the itrM^ 

Old General,* wand in hand, with crape abovlb 
Conducts the pageant with demeanour 



Now stops the mournful train batida th« gravst 
jLnd all the air a solenm stiUnesi holda | 

Save when the clerk repeats his twanging itav% 
And on the coffin fall the pattering mouUai 

Save that from yonder grass-sarronnded itou, 
The whining schoolboy londlj does compldB 

Of such, as crowding ronnd his mossy thnma* 
Invade his tottering transitory reign. 

Beneath those rugged stones, that oonei's sladlb 
And trodden grass in roogh mia^hapea hMp^ 

(Unless by Friday's art away cDnvey'd,t) 
In order due, what various bodiea ileepb 

The call of*' coals," the cry of sooty sweeps 
Tho twist machine t load lumbering over head \ 

The jacks' shrill whirring,} oft disturbing sleeps 
No more shall rouse thom from their weU-flock'dh 

For them no more the Indian weed shall bum. 
Or bustling landlord fill his beverage rare | 

No shopmates hail their comrade's wish'd rttaift, 
Applaud his song» and in his chorus ahara. 

Perhaps in this hard-beaten spot is laid 
Some head once veru'd in the mechanie powen^ 

Hands that the bat at cricket oft have sway'd, 
Or won the cup for gooseberries and flowers. 

Slow through the streets on tottering footsteps hom 
Muttering his humble ditties he would rove, 

Singing M Ooose Fair," J or *• Tread Mill • where I 
lorn 
Consigned by Lineoln 'squires trod David Love, 



* Old Ocneral, See Evcry-Day Bookt voL iL c 
1870, for a memoir of this worthy. 

-t- Old Friday. The nickname of the es<depi 
sexton of St. Mary'M pariMh, who was more than s 
necttid of participating in resurrcctioning. In F 
1827, a discovery was luado of M>me bodies siiout la 
removed to I/ondon ; an examination ennued, whes 
waH found that, for many monthM, the disNeeting rog 
of Iho iiietr()iN)liii were supplied wholeKale from I 
various grounds of the pariKb ; and fior many days 
thing was heard of but the opening of graves, whi 
were dis(x>vorcd to be empty. 

% Machines for making luce. 

) Part of a stooking^frame, whteh makee a B 
noiso in working. 

II (ioine fair. A great holiday fair at Nottieghl 
socalle<l probably from its occurrrace inimediat 
after MichaeliiiAM day, (vis. on October 9, 8; O i 
the great c^uantily of geese slaughtered and oat 
One of David's b(>Mt souks Is on this nuliject, bnC i( 
entirely 1oi;a1. Popular trailition, however, kea 
Kiguefl a far different origin to itM name : a farmer i 
for Nome renxon or oth^r (whether grief for the ke 
hiM wife, or hrr infidelity, or fh)m mere eurioaltl', 
dread of tba (a\r mix« or some other reaaoa eqnallr 
Teasona\iVs,a&QOTil\ut \o'«aTio«i umMate'^kalVnB 
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- tht ttnets wlMTt 1m wm woKt to h$ t 
roiiOM Mm% but kit I eoold aot traee^ 
I dM 'Chalet, Bor by Sktep^aat wm h«« 

f wifli bonoar doe, in tad anvf 
tknwf b tba cb«reb-/axd patbs wc^ft wcb bim 
borne; 

lb Bad bear (if tbou vilt bear) tbe lay 
ieb tbo bard*i departed wortb we moiini. 

Epitaph. 

iti bis bead apoD the lap of eartb, 
istrel old ia Nottiagbam well knowBt 
Ionia was his hambls birth, 
ngland makes his agsd bones bar owa. 

re bis verses, aad his li£i was long, 
as a rccompease, bis fame was spread; 
for halfpeaee (all be had) a aoag^ 
rn'd bj them ('twas all be wisb*d^ bis bread. 

er I his merits can disclose, 
idow dwells where David late abode; 
his life, wrote by himself^ which shows 
rvice to bis country, and his God. 



tingham, 
June H, 1827, 



.«. 



rOS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

Be Honest. 

ou only endeavour to be honest, yoa 
iigglhig with jounelf. 

A Deftnttion. 
h is the confonnity of 'expression to 

Taxs Caub, 

iTOcation is a mean expedient to 
the declaration of truth; without Ter- 
eUingalie. 

Kbef ah Account, ' 

debts and our sins are always great- 
I we think of. 



w womaa. On their arriTiag^ at man's estate, 
{^t them to the October fair, promiifin|r to 
1 of tiiem wbaterer he thought best They 
loot them, asking the names M whatsTer thej 
en beholding some women walking, dressed in 
bej demanded what they were; tiie farmer, 
U alarmed at tbe eagerness of the question, 
*• Pbo, tboM sili/ thiuge are geese." When, 

waMi^tmiaMiuikMUtbne «sfitoifflad, **0k 
i/meayoffMj' 



TkBEs's vo lucB mivo'At III Luce. 

It Is true that some misfortunes are in- 
evitafoe; but^ in general, they proceed 
from our own want of Judgment and fbre- 
sight. 

OUB EVJOTllEirTS Ami cohditxokal. 

If we had it in our power to grati^ 
every wish, we should soon feel the effects 
of a surfeit. 

OUB EEAL WAirrS ABE FEW. 

The stomach tires of every thing bol 
bread and water. 

Moderate your Desires. 

Take away your expensive follies, and 
YOU will have little occasion to complain of 
hard times. 

Makt a Little makes a Mickle. 

When a shopkeeoer has company, ha 
may have two candles; but when alonCi 
one candle will be sufficient for common 
purposes. The saving will nearly find hii 
wife in shoes. 

As THE Twig is bent, the Tree iivclives; 

If you give your children an improper 
education, their future misfortunes will lift- 
at your door. 

There are true and false Facts. 

History should be read with caution. It 
often presents us with fistlse and delusive 
pictures ; and, by the gay colouring of the 
artist, excites our admiration of characters 
really odious. 



Miitohtvmi 

07 THE 

ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 

No. IV. 

Of Sensible Qualities. 

The most eminent philosophers of anti- 
quity, Democritus, Socrates, Aristippus tha 
chief of theCyrenaic sect, Plato, Epicurus, 
and Lucretius, affirmed, that cold and heat,, 
odours and colours, were no other than 
sensations c^cvVwi Vci as« iiaxA^M "^^^^ ^^^ 

ua, axA aft\in% oix oxtt VB«^ % ^^«^ »>*** 
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himself was of opinion, tliat " sensible that whatever we see, appnlMnd, or touel^ 
qualities exist in the mind/* Yet when is just as they appear; and that the oalf 
Descartes, and after him Mallebranclie, tiue rule or criterion of things, was iaihi 

taught the very same truths, they were perception men had of them. . From n» 

ascribed to these modems, owing to the tagoras, bishop Berkeley seems to baiv 

outcry they made, as if tlie opposite error, derived his idea, <*' that there vs nothing ii 

which they attacked in the schoolmen, had external objects but what the sensible qi» 

been that of all ages ; and nobody deigned lities existing in our minds induce Hi H 

to search whether, in reality, it was so or imagine, and of course that they have M 

not. Were we to bring into review all that other manner of existence; there bang n | 

the ancients have tauglit on this subject, we other substratum for them, than the mak 

should be surprised at tlie clearness with by which they are perceived, not as mods 

which they have explained themselves, and or qualities belonging to themselTCSy bnta 

at a loss to account how opinions came to objects of perception to whatever is poc^ 

be taken for new, which nad been illus- pient/' 

trated in tlieir writings with such force and We should think we were listening to 

precision. the two modern philosophers, Descarta 

Democritus was the first who disarray- and Mallebranche, when we hear Aiistip" 

ed body of its sensible qualities, lie pus, the disciple of Socrates, exhorting im 

affirmed, that <' the first elements of things *' to be upon their guard with respect to 

having in them naturally neither whiteness the reports of sense, because it does Ml 

nor blackness, sweetness nor bitterness, always yield just information ; for we i» 

heat nor cold, nor any other quality, it not perceive exterior objects as they are ii 

thence follows, that colour, for example, themselves, but only as they affect us. Wi 

exists onl^ in our imagination or percep- know not of what colour or smell they nay 

tion of It ; as also, that bitterness and be, these being only affections in ourselvcb 

sweetness, which exist only in being per- It is not the objects themselves that. we aie 

ceived, are the consequences of the differ- enabled to comprehend, but are confined 

ent manner in which we ourselves are to judge of them only by the impressioM I 

affected by the bodies surrounding; us, there they make upon us ; and the wrong jodf* I 

being nothing in its own nature yellow or mcnts we form of them in this respect il I 

white, or red, sweet or bitter.'' lie indi- the cause of all our errors. Heiice,iiki|i 

cates what kind of atoms produce such and we perceive a tower whidi appears rooad^ 

snch sensations : round atoms, for example, or an oar which seems crooked io tk 

the taste of sweetness ; pointed and crook- water, we may say that our senses intionii 

ed, that of tartness ; bodies composed of so and so, but ought not to affirm that lb 

angular and coarse parts, introducing them- distant tower is really round, or the Oirii 

selves with difficulty into the pores, cause the water crooked : it is enough, in neb I 

the disagreeable sensations of bitterness case, to say with Aristippus and the Cj» 

and acidity, &c. The Newtonians imitate najfc sect, that we receive the impressiM d 

this reasoning everywhere, in explaining roundness from the tower, and of crooks^ 

the different natures of bodies. ness from the oar ; but it is neither vMh 

Sextus Empiricus, explaining the doc- sary nor properly in our power to afln^ 

trine of Democritus, says, << that sensible that the tower is really round, or the OS 

qualities, accordin^jr to that philosopher, broken ; for a square tower may appitf 

have nothing of reality bat in the opinion round at a distance, and a straight slid 

of those who are differently affected by always seems crooked in the water.** * 
them, according to the different dispositions Everybody talks of whiteness and wmt^ 

of their organs ; and that from this differ- ness, but they have no common ftculty Wt 



ence of disposition arise the perceptions of which thev can with certainty refer i 

sweet and bitter, heat and cold ; and also, sions of this kind. Every one jodoH If 

that we do not deceive ourselves in affirm- his own apprehensions, and nobo^^SM 

ing that we feel snch impressions, but in affirm that the sensation which be fab 

concludingthatexteriorobjects must have in when he sees a white object, is thesuf 

them something analogous to our feelings." with what his neighbotir experiences ini^ 

Protagoras, the disciple of Democritus, gard to the same object. He who hasliiM 

carried farther than ever Democritus did eyes will see objects in a different Hwy 

ihe consequences of his system; for ad- — ^— .... 

mitting with his master the perpetual mu- * Vein Hti«t,the eeiebrated bikhvp or Avmii 

iability of matter which occasioned a con- ^t^iw^J^S^^STSSTtftLSll^SS^^ ■ 
MUat cbangein things, he thence concluded, •^^2?^^^:;!**;^''^'^'*^^'*-^^^ 
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rom him ^hose eves are little, and he tune. In the " Tatler ** we read abont the 

lath bVue eyes, discern thcin under Mtaff in a rariety of combinations, under 

nt colours from him who hath grey ; one of which the popular author of that 

« it comes, that we give common work chose to designate himself, and tliere- 

I to things, of which, however, we by conferred immortality on the name of 

very variously. Bickerstaff. Our friend Ephraim was no 

cams, admitting the principles of great wit, but he loved a joKC, particularly 

•critus, thence deduces *' that colour, if he made it himself; and he used to say, 

heat, and other sensible qualities are whenever he heard any one endeavouring 

herent in the atoms, but tne result of to account for his name, that he believed 

assemblage; and that the difference it originated in the marriage of a Miss 

en them flows from the diversity of Staff to some Wag who lived near her ; 

size, figure, and arrangement ; inso- and who, willing to show his gallantry, 

. that any number of atoms in one and at the same time his knowledge of 

iition creates one sort of sensation; French customs, adopted the fashion of 

n another, another : but their own that sprightly people, o^ adding her family 

ry nature remains always the same/' name to his own. llie conjecture is at 

\ modems have treated this matter least probable, and so we must leave it. 
much penetration and sagacity, yet At the age of fifty-two it pleased heaven 

lave scarcely advanced any thing but to deprive Mr. Wagstaff of hiH beloved 

had been said before by the ancient spouse Barbara. The bereavement formed 

ophers just quoted, and by others an era in his history. Mrs. Wagstaff was 

night be cited to the same effect. an active, strong woman, about ten years 

- older than himself, and one sure to be 

For the Table Book. «»"'«^ '"J!"y ^^^^l® ^'^T'" **.*^ ^"^ ^l"* 

moved. She was indeed no cipher. Her 

dR. EPHRAIM WAGSTAFF, person was tall and bony, her face, in 

HIS WIFE AND PIPE. '*"®» something between brown and red, 

had the appearance of having been scorch- 

DUt the middle of Shoemaker-row, ed. Altogether her qualities were truly 

to Broadway, Blackfriars, there re- commanding. She loved her own way 

for many years a substantial hard- exceedingly ; was continually on the alert to 

nan, named Ephraim Wagstaff. He have it ; and, in trutli, generally succeeded, 

lort in stature, tolerably well favoured Yet such was her love of justice, that she 

antenance, and singularly neat and has been heard to aver repeatedly, ihat she 

in his attire. Everybody in the never (she spoke the word never empha^ 

bourhood looked upon him as a tically) opposed her husband, but when he 

m" old man; and when he died, the was decidedly in the wrong. Of these 

rty he left behind him did not bely occasions, it must also be mentioned, she 

econceived opinion. It was all per- generously took upon herself the trouble 

, amounted to about nineteen thou- and responsibility of being the sole judge, 

pounds ; and, as he was childless, Tlicre was one point, however, on which it 

it to distant relations, with the excep- would seem that Mr. Wagstaff had con- 

»f a few hundred pounds bequeathed trived to please himself exclusively ; aU 

blic diarities. though, how he had managed to resist so ef- 

e family of Ephraim Wagstaff, both fectually the remonstrances and opposition 

e male and female sides, was respecU which, from the structure of his wife's 

though not opulent. His maternal mind he must necessarily have been doom- 

.father, he used to say, formed part of ed to encounter, must ever remain a secret, 

cecutive government in the reign of The fact was this: Ephraim had a peculiarly 

je I., whom he served as petty con- strong attachment to a pipe ; his affection 

\ in one of the manu^turing dis- for his amiable partner scarcely exceeding 

during a long period. ITie love of that which he entertained for that lively 

seems not to have been hereditary in emblem of so many sage contrivances and 

imily ; or perhaps tlie opportunities florid speeches, ending like it— in smoke, 

itifying it did not continue; for, with In the times of his former wives (for twice 

ingle exception, none of his ancestors before had he been yoked in matrimony) 

boast of official honours. The origin he had indulged himself with it unmolest- 

I name is doubtful. On a first view, «d. Not «o vi'\VVk '^x«&.\)^'^Na^^^^'^x^« 

ms evidently the conjunction of two Pipes and ftmoVM^^^^V^^'v^Nwsssi^^^ 

r^ivii^i^fto^tfter by marriage or for* a\^noTT«|ice: \wx \aNVo%» Vj ^Vca^^ 
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fneanSy been obli^d to submit to their in- 
troduction, she y^isely avoided all direct 
attempts to abate what she called among 
4ier friends ^ the nuisance f* and, like a 
skilful general, who has failed of securing 
victory, she had recourse to such stratagems 
as might render it as little productive as 
possible to the enemy. Ephraim, aware 
now matters stood, neglected no precaution 
to guard against his wife's manceuvrcs— 
meeting, of course, with various success. 
Many a time did her ingenuity contrive an 
accident, by which his pipe and peace of 
mind were at once demolished ; and, al- 
though there never could be any difficulty 
in 'replacing the former by simply sending 
out for that purpose, yet he has confessed, 
that when he contemplated the possibility 
:of offering too strong an excitement to the 
shrill tones of his beloved's voice, (the only 
pipe she willingly tolerated,) he waved 
that proceeding, and submitted to the sacri- 
fice as much the lesser evil. At length 
Mrs. Wagstaff was taken ill, an inflamma- 
tion on her lungs was found to be her 
malady, and that crisis appeared to be fast 
approaching, when 

The doctor leaves the house with sonroVt 

Despairing of his fee to-morrow. 

The foreboding soon proved correct ; and, 
every thing considered, perhaps it ought 
not to excite much surprise, that when 
Ephraim heard from the physician that 
there was little or no chance of her recovery, 
he betrayed no symptoms of excessive 
emotion, but mumbling something unin- 
telligibly, in which the doctor thought he 
caught the sound of the words " Christian 
duty of resignation," he quietly filled an 
additional pipe that evening. The next 
day Mrs. Wagstaff expired, and in due 
time her interment took place in the church- 
yard of St. Ann, Blackfriars, every thing 
connected therewith being conducted with 
the decorum becoming so melancholy an 
event, and which might be expected from a 
man of Mr. Wagstaff*s gravity and ex- 
perience. The funeral was a walking one 
from the near vicinity to the ground ; and 
but for an untimely slanting shower of rain, 
no particular inconvenience would have 
been felt by those who were assembled on 
that occasion; that casualty, however, 
caused them to be thoroughly drenched; 
and, in reference to their appearance, it 
was feelingly observed by some of the by- 
standers, that they had seldom seen so 
manjr fears on the races of mourners.— 

To ^e contiiwed — (perhaps.) 

Nemo. 



AN ULTRA-BiABINER 

According to father Peyjoo, in th 
of June, 1674^ some young men wc 
ing by the sea-side in Bilboa, anc 
them, named Francis de la Vega, • 
fifteen years of age, suddenly lea; 
the sea, and disappeared present 
companions, after waiting some t: 
he not returning, made the event 
and sent an account of it to De li 
mother, at Lierean^s, a small tow 
archbishopric of Burgos. At first 
credited his death, but his absen 
sioned her fond doubts to vanish, 
mourned his untimely loss. 

About five years afterwards son 
men, in the environs of Cadiz, p 
the figure of a man sometimes sw 
and sometimes plunging under tl 
On the next day they saw the sa 
mentioned it as a very singular 
^stance to several people. They thr 
nets, and baiting the swimmer wi 
pieces of bread, they at length ca 
object of their attention, which 
astonishment they found to be a well 
man. They put several questions 
in various languages, but he answer 
They then took him to the conver 
Francis, where he was exorcised, 1 
hp might be possessed by some ev 
The exorcism was as useless as tl 
tions. At length, afler some days, 
nounced the word Lierganbs. It hj 
that a person belonging to that tc 
present when he uttered the name, 
also the secretary of the Inquisiti' 
wrote to his correspondent at li 
relating the particulars, and institu 
quiries relative to this very extrat 
man; and he received an accoun 
young man who had disappeare<i 
manner before related. 

On this information, it veas det 
that the marine man should be 
Lierganfes ; and a Franciscan friar, n 
obliged to go there on other busin 
dertook to conduct him the followii 
When they came within a quart< 
league of the town, the friar orde 
young man to go before and show 
way. He made no answer, but 
friar to the widow De la Vega^ 
She recollected him instantly, and ( 
ing him, cried out, '' This is my sot 
lost at Bilboa !" Two of his brothi 
"wei^ ^y^^^tA. ^Iso knew him imme 
Qcn^ ^m\)t^t»^ V\TCL ^V^ ^n^ \«tf 
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the* imallMt degree of rarprise. ANTIPATHIES, 
no more at liergan^ than at 

' could any thiDv be obtained Erasmus, though a native of RotterdaiDf 

relative to his adventure. He had tuch an aversion to fish, that tlie smell 

ty forgotten his native language, of it threw him into a fever. 

word8|Kift, vino, ^oAocOy" bread, Ambrose Par)6 mentions a gentlemaoi 

ceo i* and these he uttered in- who never could see an eel wiUiout faint* 

tel^ and without application, ing. 

I him if he would have either of Thei:e is an account of another gentle* 

es ; he could make no reply. man, who would fall into convulsions at the 

iral days together he would eat sight of a carp. 

tities of bread, and for as many A lady, a native of France, always faint* 

ang he would not take the least ed on seeing boiled lobsters. Other persons 

y kind. If he was directed to of the same country experienced the same 

Dg, he would execute the com- inconvenience from tlie smell of roses, 

rv properly, but without speak- though they were particularly partial to the 

d : he would carry a letter to odour of jonquils or tuberoses, 

was addressed, and bring an Joseph Scaliger and Peter Abono never 

k in writing. He was sent one could arink milk. 

letter to St. Ander ; to get there Cardan was particularly disgusted at the 

ssary to cross the river at Pa- sight of eggs. 

ich IS more than a league wide in Uladislaus, king of Poland, could not 

not Ending a boat in which he bear to see apples. 

; it, he threw himself in, swam If an apple was shown to Chesne, secre* 

lelivered the letter as directed. tary to Francis I., he bled at the nose. 

time Francis de la Vega viras A gentleman, in the court of the emperor 

feet in height, and well formed, Ferdinand, would bleed at the nose on 

skin^ and red hair as short as a hearing the mewing of a cat, however great 

iifant*s. He always went bare- the distance might be from him. 

had scarcely any nails either on Henry HI. of France could never sit in 

)r feet. He never dressed him- a room with a cat. 

len he was told to do it. The The duke of Schomberg had the same 

eating; what was offered to aversion, 

cepted, but he never asked for M. de Lancre gives an account of a very 

sensible man, who was so terrified at seeing 

iray he remained at his mother's a hedgehog, that for two years he imagined 

ars, when he again disappeared, his bowels were gnawed by such an animal. 

ly apparent cause, and no one The same author was intimate with a 

It may be supposed, however, very brave officer, who was so terrified at 

otive or feeling which induced the sight of a mouse, that he never dared 

Lsappearance influenced the se- to look at one unless he had his sword in 

e time afterwards it was reported his hand, 

labitant of Liergan^s again saw M. Vangheim, a great huntsman in 

la Vega in some port of Astu- Hanover, would faint, or, if he had. suffi- 

bis was never confirmed. cient time, would run away at the sight of 

lis very singular man was first a roasted pig. 

of the sea at Cadiz, it is said John liol, a gentleman in Alcantara, 

>ody was entirely covered with would swoon on hearing the word lana, 

they fell off soon after his com- wool, pronounced, although his cloak was 

the water. They also add, that woollen. 

arts of his body were as hard as The philosophical Boyle could not con- 
quer a stiong aversion to the sound of 

r'eyjoo adds many philosophical water running through a pipe, 

on the existence of this pheno- La Mothe le Vayer could not endure the 

d on the means by which a man sound of musical instruments, though he 

abled to live at the bottom of the experienced a lively pleasure whenever it 

observes, that if Francis de la thundered. 

preserved his reason and the use The author of the Turkish Spy tells us 

, he would have given us more that be wowXd. i^iVJcv^t ^"^^^^"^^ ?• ^^ !^ 

I and iD/onnalion in marine af- thedesemo^ M^\i\^,\>xw\e^^^>^fc\^^^>^ 

uU tbB MtunU$t3 combined. \ a SYrox4 iu Vva Vwi^, >5m«^ ^^'^'^ ^ ^"5^' 
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crawliDg on bim in the dark. He observes, 
tbat there is no reason to be given for these 
secret dislikes. He humorously attributes 
them to the doctrine of the transmigration 
of the soul ; and as regarded himself, he 
•upposed he had been a fly, before he came 
into his body, and that having been fre- 
quently persecuted y^ith spiders, he still 
letained the dread of his old enemy. 



SwMte Manet twiftlfe eomas tktw 
That giret fhj beaatja all ita rap 

Aad thou thalte be tlie roae, alone. 
And heartei ikall wither ia ita blai 

Yette there are ejei had deeper lore 
That rotebodde in ita matine-beam 

The dew droppe on ita blothe namoTi 
Aad ihalle mjre lore be all a dxtaaii 



THE LACTEALS IN A MOLE. ] 

A curious observer of nature will be de- 
lighted to know, that the lacteal vessels 
are more visible in a mole, than in any 
animal whatever. The view, however, is 
not of long duration. These vessels are 
rendered visible by the mode of killing the 
animal, which is by a wire gin that com- 
presses the thoracic duct, thereby prevent- 
ing the ascent of the chyle upwards. The 
time of demonstration is • about half an 
hour after death. This curious fact was 
unknown to anatomists, till mentioned by 
J)r. A. Hunter, in his volume of maxims 
on men and manners. 



LOUIS GONZAGA - 

TO 

MARIE MANCINI. 
Florekce, 1649. 

II oantar che ael aaiaia si aente, 

II pia ne sente I'alma, il men roreechio. 



I worshippe thee thou silverre starre. 
As thron*d amid the vault of blue. 

Rashes thjr qaeenlje splendonre farre, 
O'er mountain top and vale of dewe. 

Yette more I love th/ infante ray, 
As Tiaingt from its easteme cave. 

With circlinge, fearfulle, fonde delaje. 
It seemes to kisse the crimsone wave. 

I lore the prond and solemne sweepe 
Of harpe and tmmpette's harmon/e. 

Like swellinges of the midnighte deepe« 
Like anthemes of the opening sk/e. 

Sat Jorelhr to my heart the tone 
That dlen nloag the twilighte'i winge, 
JoBt h^Mrd, a aUrer ai^h, and gone, 
'^ifMBpuitU Uwh*i tlMfltringi. 



POINTS OF CHARACn 

A Prime Minister. 

. The late sir Robert Walpvle m 
his youth fond of field spprts, and 
his attachment to them until prey) 
the infirmities of age from their fui 
joyment. He was accustomed to 
Richmond Park with a pack of 
Upon receiving a, packet of lei 
usually opened that from his gan 
first ; and in the pictures ;taken of 

S referred being drawn in his 
ress. J . 

A PRELATIB. 

■ Bishop Juxon, who attended CI 
on the scafibld, retired after the kii^ 
to his. own manor, of Little Cani 
Gloucestershire, where, as Wiiirick 
us in his Memorials, << he much :d 
in hunting, and kept a pack o^ good 
and had them sb Well ordered aiidli 
chiefly by his own skill and direct! 
they exceeded all other hounds ia] 
for the pleasure and orderly 'Jua 
them." 

A HUKTSVAK. ^ ' 

Mr. Woolford, a sporting gentlei 
remkrkable for politeness in the fiel 
the goodness of his fox-hounds, i 
evening thus addressed by his hui 
" An' please your honour, sir," twir 
cap and quid at the same time, " I 
be glad to be excused going to-mo 
-Woolford-wood, as I should like ti 
see my poor wife buried.'^ ^ I am s 
thee, Tom," said his master, ^ we can 
day without thee: she was an a 
wife." On the following momiDg 
ever, Tom was the first in the field. • 
day 1" quoth Mr. W., « did not I g 
leave to see the remains of your po 
interred?" "Yes, your honourT 
l\io\k%Kl as how we should have good 
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ty an« win agree with me, that this 
brourile article of furniture. Every 
fond of it ai of in old friend — a 
1 and tniitwoitbj one — to nhom has 
onfidcd both joys and torrow*. It is 
ikely the fiih of lome cherished, pec^ 
lepwled being, reminding us by its 
)iulities of il^ beloved giver. We 
lo scrapie in coaiiDiiuog our dearest 
I to j'M hitbfiii bofom— Iber are neiei 



divulged. The tendereat billet-doux, the 
kindest aclinowledgme&ts, the sweelett 
confessions nf a mistress — the cruellest ex- 
pressions and bitterest reproaches of a 
friend lost to us for ever through ihe false 
and malit^nant rspreseulatiiins of an enemy 
— or perhaps the youthful effusions of our 
own brain, which vf occasionally draw 
forth from the recesses of the most secretly 
contrived ^ceoni'hoU, vtA 1**^ •i"'*^ ^ w 
dfrotie, w«h » WW \A«*i V»^ ■«« wSA>«n«% 
and iiHnttep»Ai ^ai«*<iS. toro, xwwAtt,. 
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collections of days gone, never to return — 
all these we muy unhesitatingly deposit in 
this personiBcation of deskretion. 

The very posture assumed at a desk be- 
speaks confidence and security. The head 
inclined over it, and the bosom leaning in 
gentle trustingness against this kind and 
patient friend. 

By this description I would present to the 
^* mind*s eye '' of the reader a plain unosten- 
tatious piece of furniture, of too simple an 
exterior to be admitted any where than iu 
the study — square in shape, mahogany, 
bound with brass at the corners, a plate of 
the same metal on the top, of just a suffi- 
cient size to contain one's own initials and 
those of the giver. I detest those finicking 
machines one finds wrapped up in an oil- 
skin case in a drawing-room; made of 
rosewood, inlaid with silver, or mother-of- 

f>earl, and lined with blue velvet. It seems 
ike an insult to the friendly character of a 
desk, to dress him smartly, seat him in a 
fine apartment, and refuse to avail yourself 
of the amicable services he tenders you.— 
The contents of these coxcombical ac* 
guaintdnceg are «eldom better than its £air 
owner's private journal, (which no one 
thinks worthy of perusal — herself of course 
excepted,) her album, and scrap-book, the 
honourable Mr. Somebody's poetical efiti- 
sions, and the sentimental correspondence 
of some equally silly young lady, her dear- 
est friend. 

Then there is the clerk's desk in a count- 
ing-house-^thete are no pleasant associa- 
tions connected with that mercantile scaf- 
folding, with its miniature balustrades at 
the t6p, partly intersected with accounts, 
bills, and patwn of all sorts, (referring to 
business,) and iurrounded by files clinging 
by their one hook. Above all this is seen 
the semicircular scalp of a brown wig, 
which, as it is raised to reply to your ques- 
tion, gradually discovers two eyes scowling 
at you from beneath a pair of glaring spec- 
tacles, a little querulous turned-up nose, 
and a mouth whose lines have become 
rigid with ill-humour, partly occasioned by 
a too sedentary life. 

Again, there is the pulpit desk; with its 
arrogant crimson cushion — ^telling a tale of 
derical presumption. 

Lastly, there is the old bachelor's desk. 
(Nay, do not curl up the corners of your 

Sretty mouths at me, sweet ladies — it may 
e ^orth while to take a peep at it — at 
least, I cannot prevail upon tnyaelf to omit 
it m this notice of desks.) It is of iVi^ 
plaiin and quiet description formerly meti- 
*^"»««t and rtry neatly and otdctVy ar- 



ranged, both inside and out. The 
kept bright and shining by the 
gable hands of Sally the housemav 
while she breathes upon the plate 
it a polish, at the same lime breathe 
(to herself) that her breath posse 
magic power of unfastening locks 
enabling her to see " what the olc 
man keeps in this here box to tl 
so fond on it." The interior he 1 
finite care to keep in complete a 
order himself. Each particular x 
ment has its appropriate contents c< 
to it. The fold-down nearest to h: 
sits at it, contains a small miniatui 
a red morocco case, of a placid an( 
faced girl, whose original sleeps fo 
the bosom of the cold earth — -a li 
containing a ring set with brilliai 
enclosing a lock of her hair— all he 
carefully tied up with green rib 
miniature edition of Shakspeare, a 
ton, with his name written in then 
hand-writing. In the opposite fo! 
the receptacle for the pens, wafers, i 
are his own little writings, (for we 
suppose him fond of his pen, and ai 
occasionally indulged that fondness 
of which he preserves neat copie 
private memoranda, and an oW 
Dook, given to him by his old fril 
school-fellow, admiral ■ , when 
England that year as a midshiproai 

In the drawer are different lett< 
his friends ; and, perhaps, at the v< 
of it, a little hoard of gold pieces 
and new from the mint. 

As I now lean upon my old firl 
companion — my desk — I rend^ 
grateful acknowledgments for tb 
pleasant hours I have spent over 
also for its having been the mean 
passing an agreeable quarter of 
with my gentle reader, of whom 1 1 
a courteous leave. 

July, 1827. 1 

WRITING DESKS. 

There is not any mention of writii 
among the ancients. They usual! 
upon the knee in the manner whei 
gelica Kauffman represents the 
Pliny, as may be seen in a modem 
ing; and yet it appears from fi 
quoted by Mr. Fosbroke, that d 
sembling ours have been found 
culaneum. Writing-desks in the 
ai^es slaLtilod so much, as to form s 
o^ toprt^j-lw^ ^^^grow. ^^i^\t \\aiit til 

^t \bA\ Vfr^ QClliVQXMIk 'HIWkVM^^NNI 
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LTS' LOCAL CUSTOM. 

5 ROUND THE HARROW. 

To the Editor. 

r, — ^I hand you the following 
particulars which happened in 
itvillageof S*»»»nB**»*r, 
ise to '' dancing round the har- 
orthy of being chronicled in the 
^, they are yours, 
les, not finding his lovesuit suc- 
1 his master's daughter, because 

a fiurmer, rebuked him, took 
:hrew down his whip on the 

in the field, left the team, and^ 
nie, went to sea. 
er and his daughter Nancy were 
Tected by this circumstance. — 
ble letters " were hoped for, 
xpected from some comer of the 
no tidings arrived as to the fate 
>f honest John. Village gossips 
1 of the poor lad. The fanner 

was a good sort of man, began 
or Nancy's cheeks were not so 
nerly ; she was dull at milking 
ervers at churcb whispered,— 
red Nancy R* appears f ' ♦ ♦ * 
ipse of about six years appear- 
ige favourably. John returns 
Luspiciously-— meets his Naney 
irms — her father finds him dis* 
ake her liappy— John requests 
, and is pardoned— his steadiness 
nent are tried and approved— 
e it to say-— John and Nancy 

. ;' He assists lier father in the . 
;he farm as his years decline,* 
applies the absence of her mo- 
d in the family grare of the 

1 of her native village. " • ♦ • • 
as the wedding took place, a 

was brought on the grass-plot in 
)se, when the villagers invited 
nd it till daybreak. * * • * 
ancing round the harrow ^ was 
'eral anniversaries of the wed- 
a young family and the old pro- 
ease occasioned its discontinu- 
on each of these occasions, Joim 
3rget to present, instead, a not 
ible ofiering, a good supper tx) 
Iks ia ^remembranoe of his ad« 

I am, dear sir, 
^&otf, Youra very truly, 

r 1827* JESOtADAi 
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BAKEWELL^ DERBYSHIRE. 

AvcizsT MoHTTHEirrs Aim Ivscsipnovs 
IV THE Chukch. 

Upon the tablet over the murtl nomi- 
ment in the chantry of the Holy Giois, is 
the following inscriplion : 

Godfrey Foljambe, Knight, and Avena his 
wife, (who afterwards married Richard 
de Greene, Knight,) Lord and Lady of 
the Manors of Hassop, Okebrook, Elton, 
Stanton, Darley, Overhall, and Lokhawe, 
fbonded this Chantry in honor of the 
Holy Cross, in the •30th year of the Reign 
of King Edward the Srd, 1 36<5. Godfrey 
died on Thursday next after the Feast of 
the Ascension of our Lord, in the 50lhyear 
of the reign of the same King ; and Are- 
na died on Saturday next after the Feast 
of the Nativity of the blessed Virgin 
Mary, in the 6th year of the reign of 
Richard 2nd, 1383. 

N. B. Tbe Dates are taken ftoin the Es- 
cheat Rolls, which contain the Inqoisitum 
post mortem, 50th Edward 3. No. 24. 

In the Veslryy there is an effigy in ala- 
baster, of sir Thomas Wendersley de Wen- 
dersley, who was mortally woubded at the 
battle of Shrewsbury, 4th Henry IV., 1403, 
and was buried at Bakewell, where formerly 
were several shields of the arms of his 
family carved in wood. (See Braikford's 
^ Monnmental loscriptions of Derbyu 
shire.") 

Adjoining the vestry are seircral hand- 
some monuments of the Vernon and Man- 
ners* families. 

In the centre is the tomb or cenotaph of 
sir George Vernon, inscribed Ihus : 

Here lyeth Sir George Vernon, Knight, 
deceased, ye daye of An© 156 and 
Dame Margaret his Wife, dowghter of 
Sr Gylbert Tayllboys, "deceased the 
daye of 156 and also Darae Mawde 
his Wyffe, dowghter to Sir Ralphe Lang- 
foot, deceased the daye of An© 1566. 
whose soUes God p— don— ^ 

On the right is a monument to sir John 
Manners, with this inscription : 

Here lyelh Sir John Manners, of Haddon, 
Knt. Second Sonne of Thomas Eric of 
Rutland, who died the 4th of June, 1611, 
and Dorothy his Wife, one of the Dawgh- 
ters and heik^i o^ &u Gew%*^^ ^Tf'^k'^V 
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To the 'right of the window, on a mural 
monumenty is the following : 

Ham lyeth buryed John Manners, Gentn. 
3 Sone of Sir John Maners, Knight, who 
dyed the 16th day of July, in the Yeere 
of our Lord God 1590, being of the Age 

'•.of14 yeeres. 

To the left is an elegant monument to 
sir John Maners, with this inscription : 

George Manners of Haddon, Knt. here 
awaits ^the resurrection of the just in 
Christ.' He married Grace, second 
daughter of Henry Pierrepoint, Kn*. who 
afterwards bore him 4 sons and 5 daugh- 
ters, and lived with him in Holy Wed- 
lock 30 years, she caused him to be 
buried with his forefathers, and then 
placed this monument at her own ex- 
pence, as a perpetual Memorial of their 
conjugal faith, and she united the figure 
of his body with hers, having resolwed 
' that their bones and ashes should be laid 
together. He died 23rd Ap^. 1623, aged 
54~-She died aged . - - 

Beneath this monument, on an alabaster 
grave-stone on the floor, are some figures 
engraved round them, with an inscription, 
now obliterated, and the arms of Eyre im- 
paled with Mordaunt. 

Jit the Chancel, 

Upon an alabaster tomb, repaired, and 
the inscription cut, and filled up with black 
in 1774, (by Mr. Watson.) . 

Here lies John Vernon, , son and heir of 
Henry Vernon, who died the 12th of 
August 1477, whose soule God pardon. 

Auguit, 1827. E. J. H. 



For the Table Book, 
ERASMUS. 

Qa»ritar, wide tibi lit nomcn Erasmus ? Erut-mMi, 

Retp. 

Si tiim Iffiti 6go, te jadice Summut ero. 

JooMms Audoenif lib. yiL epig. 34. 
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That thou wast great Erasmu$ none dispute ; 

Yet, bj the import of thj name, wast small : 
For none its troth can readily refate 

Thoa wast— a Jlfoiue,— Esas-Mos after all. 

The Reply of Erasmus. 

Wnee, if nllbttM, thy wit must this oonfets :— 
Iwaib9 8uM'MU§ ;— Cu 'fl tboo fluke me 1«« ! 

Jt Rt P, 



No. XXX. '^^ 

[From a "Woman's a Weathercod 
Comedy, by Nathaniel Field, 1612 

Fake Mutreu, 

Scttdmore alone ; having a letter I 
hand from Bellafront, aeeuring AtM q 
faUh. 

Seud, If what I feel I eonld expfeat in words, 
Methinks I oould speak joy enough to men 
To banish sadness from all love for erer. 

thou that reconeilest the faults of aU 
Thy frothy sex, and in thy single self 
Confines ! nay has engro8S*d, rirtue enough 
To frame a spacious world of rirtuoua woaoil 
Had'st thou been the beginning of thy sex, 

1 think the devil in the serpent's skia 

Had wanted cunning to o*er-come thy goodnwi 
And all had lived and died in innoMsiey, 
The whole creation — . 
"VTho's there ? — come in — 

NevUl (entering.) ^'V'hat up already, Seudmoi 

Scud. Good morrow, my dear Nevill ? 

Ne9. What's this ? a letter ! sure it is not is- 

Semd. By heav*n, you must ezeuse me. 
know 
You will not wrong my friendship, and yoir W 
To tempt me so. 

Nev. Not for the world, my friend. 
Good morrow — 

Scud. Nay, Sir, neither must you 
Depart in anger from this friendly band. 
I swear I love you better than all men. 
Equally with all virtue in the world : 
Yet this would be a key to lead you to 
A prise of that importance— 

Nev. Worthy frioid, 
I leave you not in anger, — ^what d'ye mean ^— 
Nor am I of that inquisitive nature framed. 
To thirst to know your private businesses. 
Why, they concern not me : if they be iU, 
And dangerous, 'twould grieve me muck li 

them ; 
If good, they be so, though I know them not: 
Nor would I do your love so gross a wrong, 
To covet to participate affairs 
Of that near touch, which your assured love 
Doth not think fit, or dares not trust me with. 
Send, How sweetly doth your friendship pli 
mine. 
And with a simple subtlety steals my heart ' 
Out of my bosom I by the holiest love 
That ever made a story, you are a maa 
With all good so replete, that I derst tnnt yti 
Ev'n with this secret, were it singly miao. 

Nev. I do believe you. Farewell, worthy 1 
Scud, lla^, look yoo, tkia aano fiiiMoa j 
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>t wfM to iMk0 jonr tid talita 

I careless. 

four jealoosf, 

yon think it so ; for, hj my soal, 

n me no distaste in keepbg from mo 

at might be bnrdensome, aad Q^ppnm 

m invited to a Wedding ; 

n faster goes away from me, 

ward it : and so good morrow— 

d morrow. Sir. Think I dant show it 

% by my life, I not dastee it. Sir ; 

r'd these prying list'ning men, 

others 'states and passages : 

mg a hondred bat prores false, 

sland'roQS, and will cut that throat 

is arms abont I lore that Poet, 

s reading ** Not to seek ourselres 

elves.'* Farewell. 

1 shall not go. 

f redeem the fault I have made 

iend, bat in disclosing all. 

\ if you love me, do not wrong me so ; 

x>ur with some serioas thing, 

ike fairies* treasnre, to reveal it 

'our breast, — 'tis so delicious, 

ti greater than the continent. 

^oa have pierced my entrails with yoar 
'ds, 

now explain all to yoor eyes. (Oive» him 

Letter.) 

>e happy in my happiness. 

think on't ; keep thy secret and thy friend 

tire. Oh give not me the means 

ftlse hereafter ; or thyself 

"eason to distrust thy friend, 

e ne'er so near. I will not see it. 

e, by heav'n, if you deny again. 

counsel ; take it, look upon it. 

t, it is an equal plague 

. known and published. 

ike, read ; but with this caution,— 

t hand, by this yet unstain'd sword, 

ly father flowing in these waves, 

m exhausted out of them, 

betray the soul of all my hopes, 

3 Brethren (though love made them Stars) 

I never more both seen again. 

ad it, fearless of the forfeiture :— 

», be as cautelous not to wound 

f with doubt, on likelihoods 

port, but first exquire the truth, (read$.^ 

e is the food, the sleep, the air I live by^— 

ving read the Letter,") O heav'n, we speak 

e Gods, and do like Dogs 1 — 

bat means my— 

s day this Bellafront, this rich heir 

anto Count Frederick; 

the Wedding I was going to. 

irithee do not mook me ; — married !— 

s no matter to be plaid withal ; 

true, as women all are false. 

that this stroke were thunder to my breast, 

, tbon Jutft spoke mr Jbeurt ia twain ; 



Ajid witk tht nddM wUrlwiAd of tkj faiMlk 
Hast rsvish'd mo oat of • Umptnte soil. 
And set me vnder tka red bonlif aoae. 
JVev. For ihame, retan thy Uood into (hy 

KMw'it Bot how slight • thiaf • ^«*«* >• ' 
5cinI. Yes ; and hom seriona loo.— 



Seudnuntf 9fterwttrdi,Jhrmkim. 

Setii, Oh God 1 
What an inttnudioy my heart haa ielt, 
Sittiag at o«e of thoM aame kU« plaja. 
When I have sten • Maid's InooBataaey 
Preeeated to the life; how glad my eyes 
Have stole abont aie, fearing lest my lodka 
Shoald tell the company eootentad there, 
I had a Mistress free of all Mch thooghta. 

He repUu to hUfriendf who aijvret khm 
to live. 



Send, The sma ia stale to me t to'sorrofw 
At this, *twill rise, I see no diftreneo; 
The night doth visit me bat ia one robe ( 
She brings as many thooghts, aa ska wean star* 
When she ia pleasant, but no rest at all : 
For what new strange thing should I covet life tb« ' 
Is she not false whom only I thought true ? 
Sh«ll Time (to show his strength) make .Se«daor« 

live, 
Till (perish the vicious thought) I love not thee ; 
Or thou, dear friend, remove thy heart from met— 

C.L. 



SUPERIOR TO MODERN. 

" That the music of the ancients,** says 
Jeremy Collier, «* could command faurther 
than the modern, is past dispute. Whether 
they were masters or a greater compass of 
notes, or knew the secret of varying them 
the more artificially ; whether they adjusted 
the intervals of silence more exactly, had 
their hands or their voices further improved, 
or their instruments better contrived; whe- 
ther they had a deeper insight into the 
philosophy of nature, or understood the 
laws of the union of the soul and body 
more thoroughly ; and thence were enabled 
to touti the passions, strengthen the sense, 
or prepare the medium with greater advan- 
tage ; whether they excelled us in all, or 
in how many of these ways, is not so clew; 
however, this is certain, that our improve 
ments iJi tbia Uxv6. ^x^ ^f ^^. J^!fL>^^ 

«a«.b0UM CION^^A ^^A^Vi^^^WS^^NS^ 

theiw," 
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The eWsdB of mttsic among^ the andents, 
axe said to have been almost miraculotts. 
The celebrated ode of Dryden has made 
every one Acquainted with the magic power 
of Timotheus over the emotions of the 
human heart. And all, who have read 
any thing of ancient history, must have re- 
marked the wonderful effects attributed to 
the musical instrument in the band of a 
master. 

Among a hundred other stories, i/rhich 
evince the power of music, is the fol- 
lowing : 

Pythagoras was once likely to be trou- 
bled at his lecture, by a company of 
young men, inflamed with wine, and petu- 
lant with the natural insolence of youthful 
levity. The philosopher wished to repress 
their turbulence; but forbore to address 
them in the language of philosophy, which 
they would either not have attended to, or 
have treated with derision. He said no« 
thing ; but ordered the musician to play a 
grave majestic tune, of the Doric style. 
The effect was powerful and instantaneous. 
The young men were brought to their sober 
senses, were ashamed of their wanton be- 
haviour, and with one accord tore off the 
chaplets of flowers with which they had 
decorated their temples in the hour of con- 
vivial gaiety. They listened to the philo- 
sopher. Their hearts were opened to in- 
struction by music, and the powerful im- 
pression being well timed, produced in 
them a permanent reformation. 

How desirable is it to revive the music 
of Pythagoras ! How concise a method 
of philoeophiung to the purpose 1 What 
sermon or moi*al lecture would have pro- 
duced a similar effect so suddenly ? 

But nothing of this kind ^vas ever pro- 
duced by the -most successful efforts of 
modern music. Let us* suppose a case 
somewhat similar to the preceding. Let 
us imagine a number of intoxicated rakes 
entering the theatre with a professed inten- 
tion to cause a riot. Such a case has often 
been .real. The music in the orchestra has 
done all that it could do to sooth the ^tow- 
ing rage ; but it was as impotent and con- 
temptible as a pistol against a battery. It 
would be a fine thing for the proprietors, 
if a tune or two could save the benches, 
and the fiddlers preclude the carpenters. 
But Timotheus and the Doric strains are 
no more ; yet, surely, in so general a study 
of music it might be expected that some- 
ibiog of their perfection might be revived.* 



■i^' 
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MUSICAL ANECDOTES. 

A GRAND MOVBMBKT. 

A musical instrument-maker of 
was on the point of failure, and his c 
watched him so close, that ho co 
get a pin's worth carried away, 
thought himself of a singular strata 
deceiving his watchmen. . He got 
about a hundred and fifty musica 
friends, in the shop, and set them s 
ing with the different instrument 
the overture of the ** Gazia Ladra.* 
was night, at each movement of the 
tra, he contrived to throw some a 
furniture from the back window, 
fall was so managed, that, from t 
of the instruments, no one perc< 
At last, to finish the affair so hap 
gun, at the end of the concert, eac 
cian went out with his instrumcr 
artist went out last, and locked tl 
door, leaving nothing to hb credito 
bust of Ramus. 

An Accompaniment. 

The most singular spit in the " 
that of the count de Castel Maria 
the most opulent lords of Trevisc 
spit turns one hundred and thirty ( 
roasts at once, and plays twentyrfoi] 
and whatever it plays, correspon 
certain degree of cooking, which 
fectly understood by the cook, 
leg of mutton d, VAnglaisey will b 
lent at the 12th air; a fowl h la Fi 
will be juicy at the 18th, and so 
would be difficult, perhaps, to carr 
the love of music and gormandizing 



BEETHOVEN. 

Ludwig von Beethoven was boro 
at Baun, where his father was th 
singer in the chapel of the electo 
iogne. At an unusually early age 
able to perform that first of all vi 
forming a finished player on the < 
the piano-forte, the preludes and f 
Sebastian Bach, called '* Le Clave 
temp€r6.'' At this time he display 
progress in composition ; for, in t 
year, he published variations to a 
sonatas, and songs, all for the pian 

In 1 792, he was sent by the e 
Vienna, as court-organist, to st 
theory of music under the celeb 
\\2l^ All, v^VvQ, on leaving Vienna for 
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ifter, intrasted hit pupii to the princef Lobkowiti tnd Kintky, indaeed 

3 learned AlbrechUoerger. He nim to alter this resolution. In expresiioDg 

nore distinguished for his per- at once the most favourable arid delicate, 

han his composition. Judging these princes had a document diawn up, 

cisms of his early works, hanh* by whicli they settled on Beethoven an ao* 

lulation, melodies more singular nuity of 4000 florins, with no other cimdi« 

ing, and an evident struggle tion, than that so long as he derives tb« 

rial, were among the principal benefit of it, he must reside at Vienna, or 

lich he was accused. Severe as in some other part of the Austrian domi» 

s were on him as a composer, nions ; but he cannot travel into foreign 

avish in their praises of him as countries, unless with the consent of his 

In their opinion, no one could patrons. Vienna has thus become the place 

in spirit and brilliancy of exe* of his abode during the principal part of 

i nothing more was wanting to his life. Although he had a great wish to 

performance, than more preci- see foreign countries, particularly £ngland, 

(tinetness of touch. His greatest he has never applied for leave of absence 

isted in extemporary perform- to the archduke Hudolph, who is now his 

n the art of varying any given only patron, the princes Lobkowiti and 

)ut the least premeditation. In Kinsky beinuf dead. It has, however, been 

oached nearest to Mozart, and doubted whether his presence would add, 

id a rival since. either here or any where else, to his cele-i 

irious situation of the eourt of brity. His warmth of temper, extreme 

ring the war, and the death of frankness, and singularity of manners, 

in 1801, in whom the art of (which he is little able to rule according to 

)ne of its most zealous patrons, the prescribed forms of society,) his little 

fthoven to choose Vienna as his reserve in judging of people, and above 

residence. As original and in- all, his great deafness, seem little calcu« 

a his general way of thinking, lated to endear his person to the true ad« 

tusical productions, a decided mirers of his genius. Notwithstanding 

ttery, an utter stranger to every these foibles, which more frequently belong 

iourable, he disdained to court to great than to ordinary men, his charao- 

f any one, however wealthy or ter, as a man and as a citizen, ranks de- 

. He has consequently resided servedly high. There is a rectitude in his 

r years in that splendid metro- moral conduct, which ensures to him the 

!n hostility with many ; and in esteem of every honourable person, 
'ith only a few, whom the ad- Beethoven's works are universally ac- 

his great genius will not allow knowledged to be, for the greater part, 

ice, either at the singularity of productions of the highest order. In the 

or the candour with which he loftier strains of composition, he has attain- 

nest opinions. Till very lately, ed so eminent a rank, that it is difficult to 

lly any other emolument than say who excels him. In many of his or- 

ropositions produced him, and chestral symphonies, overtures, quartettes 

y he was too often in circura- for the violin, concertos, trios, and sonatas 

f unworthy of such a great for the piano-forte, he may be placed with- 
out the slightest presumption by the side 

a, the native composers have of Haydn and Mozart. His overture to 

a neglect similar to that which the " Men of Prometheus," and his piano- 

e Great displayed to the literati forte concerto in C minor, Op, 37, would 

Salieri, the Italian, has all the alone be sufficient to immortalize him. 

emoluments of principal maes- They will ever be heard with delight after 

la to their majesties ; whereas any overture or concerto, even of Mozart, 

•le Beethoven relies entirely on A list of his works is copied from that very 

ngth, without the smallest por- excellent periodical work, the " Hannoni- 

rial munificence. It must have con," into the " Biographical Dictionary 

deration like this, together with of Musicians," from whence the present 

of difficulties, that determined notice of Beethoven is derived. 
9, to accept an offer from the The talents of a Haydn and Mozart 

halian court of Jerome Buona- raised instrumental comijosition in Ger- 

! situation of maestro dicapella. many to axv ^AVom^vcv^ ^^e^*^-^^\ ^^ 

for the honour of Vienna and Beethoven invsc^Xiet ^"^^^ ^^'^ ws\^ Vci\vw 

ie archduke Kudolph, and the maiutaaned \)ti^ m\. 'm VJnaX^'wxV:^^^^ ^^ 
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ttidt> but eren in some respects to have 
brought it to -still higher perfection. Rei- 
chardt, in his letters from Vienna, says, 
** Haydn drew his quartets from the pure 
source of his • sweet and unsophisticated 
nature, his vcaptivating simplicity and 
cheerfulness ;^- in: these works he is still 
without an equal. Mozart's mightier genivs 
and richer imagination took a more extend- 
ed range, and embodied in several passages' 
the most profound and sublime qualities of 
his own mind. Moreover, he was much 
greater as a performer than Haydn, and as 
such, expected more from instruments than 
the latter did. He also allowed more 
merit to highly .wrought and complicated 
compositions, 'an4 thus raised a gorgeous 
palace within Haydn*s fairy bower. Of 
this palace Beethoven was an early inmate ; 
and in order adequately to express his own 
peculiar forips of style, he had no other 
means but to surmount the edifice witb that 
defying and colossal tower, which no one 
will probably presume to carry higher with 
impunity.'' 

** If any man," says the Quarterly. Musi^ 
cal Review, '< can be said to enjoy an 
almost universal admiration as a composer, 
it is Beethoven ; who, disdaining to copy 
his predecessors in any, the most distant, 
manner, has, notwithstanding, by his ener- 
getic, bold, and uncommon style of writing, 
carried away the prize from our modem 
Olympus. His peculiar beauties may be 
enumerated as follows : originality of in- 
▼ention — uncommon passages — a very 
energetic manner — imitative passages al- 
most innumerable — and abstruse scientific 
modulation. The first of these peculiarities, 
DO sincere lover of music who has heard 
any of his symphonies will refuse to admit; 
and it is principally to this prominent fea- 
ture in all his works that the fame he has 
acquired is owing. There is something in 
the tirst movements of all his overtures and 
symphonies, which, to the hearer, conveys 
a clear impression that the piece is not 
similar to any he ever heard before by other 
composers. The frequent employment of 
discords unresolved with a full harmony, 
the apparent sombre cast of expression by 
a continual richness and depth of the bass, 
the evident prepaiation for some beautiful 
allegro or vivace movement ; all these con- 
spire to raise the author in our estimation, 
and to keep our attention alive. Yet, when 
he does lead us to the quick, it is not upon 
a. light, unmeaning, or dance-like passa&e, 
that he chooses to work ; conscious o? his 
resources, he gives an excellent subject, 
grmiualiy rising into importatnce as the iu^ 



struments one after the other join in the 
stringed chorus; and when (as Maister 
Mace would say) < that • vast concordiog 
unity * of the whole band conies ' thunder- 
ing in,' we peiceive wKh what admirable 
skill the orchestra are brought together, and 
afterwards, to the latter part of the piece, 
continue our admiration of the scientific! 
manner in which the parts' are worked up. i 
The conclusion leaves us in. regret." | 

In Beethoven's << Mount of Olives," tk 
introductory symphony is considered to be 
so affecting and appropriate as to be equal, 
if not superior, to Haydn's introduction, or 
representation of " Chaos '* in the " Crei- 
tion." The whole is astiikins; instance of 
his originality of invention: With respect 
to his energetic manner, nearly the wboh 
of his works abound with specimens oftliii 
description of beauty. Yet, however, in the 
midst of his energy, variety, and abstraie* 
n^, ideas may sometimes be discovered 
which create enthusiasm solely from tkeii 
simplicity. Of this description is the well- 
known passage in his <' Battle Sinfonii,' 
where the one fifer is supposed to be bend 
attempting to rally the disordered ranks of 
the French army, by playing their natiooii 
air of << Malbrouk," which he performs ini 
minor key, from his own presumed thiol 
and fatigue. 

It is said that Beethoven does not mini 
down a single note of his composition tl 
he has mentally completed them, and Ai 
he holds his own eanier compositioBi ii 
contempt. He usually passes the sumiMrtf 
the pleasant village of Baden, about twclii 
mile? from Vienna. He is very deaf, bat m 
hear without the assistance of any madjin 
when addressed loudly and distinctly. Qi 
principal amusement in the country n^ 
mg long walks in the most romantic flA 
of the vicinity ; these excursions he iM 
times extends even through the nigfaL* 



ANNE DE MONTMORENCY. 

Of the sanguinary character of this eos* 
stable of France some idea may be Iocm' 
by the specimen which Brantome basgif* 
of his favourite orders. — ^* Gk> ! Let ms V 
those rascals stabbed or shot dired^l 
Hang me that fellow on yonder tree ! Iw 
me to pieces those scoundrels thbmoiMili 
who dared to defend that church •i**^ 
the king's forces I Set fire to that vulpi^ 
d'ye hear I Bum me all the conotiy iir t 
mile round this spot !" 



i 
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yai'dimtle j)f a ;frtnrl^ fltfflfgnat Cor Cen J^oud, 

REFEIftED TO IK THE rOLLOWlIJO CoHHUXICATlOIT. 



To iht Editor. 

lear sir, — Perhaps you may esteem tha 
osed as a curiosity worthy of a place 
lie Taih Book. It is a genuine apeci- 
I of the etiigiiaU used in lieu of mouey 
ing tbe Fiench revolution. I believe 
e are very few now to be had. It was 
<n to me by a French geiitleioaD, whose 
et (a Dative of Nonnandy) had lost cod- 
irable sums by them. He had unfbr- 
Uely conveited most of his pioperly 
I tiuigTiuti, as a precaution during those 
es, which, although eventually of so 
cb benefit lo the French nation, were so 
reuing while they lasted. Dot when 
use of coin was resumed, he found his 
!a(ioD frustrated, and himself deprived 
ill his fortune. 

^is gentleman had been the means of 
isling the duke and duchess of Chartres 
their escape to England, aAer having 
icraled them for some lime in his own 
lie. They left him with reiterated assur- 
:es of liberal recompense and future 
roaage, should they ever be so forluaate 
lo retum lo theit nati** country ; — they 
return — but their Norman benefactor 
I loTSOtlen— he never heard any thing 
re of them. — " TeUe e»( la ricompente 
loygMti I" was the concluding remark 
Uf aottf who .celaiefl llie sti^ry to me. 



He was a pleasant specimen of a French- 
man — light, kind-hearted, and eitreraely 
enthusiastic; hut his enthusiasm wu 
equally bestowed on the most imporlant or 
the most trivial occasion. I have seen him 
rise from bis seat, stretch his clasped hand) 
out at full length, and utter with rapturous 
ecstasy through his clenched teeth, " Ah 
Ditn ! qnt c'itoit beav .'" when perhaps the 
subject of his eulogy was the extraordinary 
leap of some rope-dancer, or the exagge- 
rated shout of some opera-singer, whose 
greatest recommendation was, that she pos- 
sessed " utw voix d enUver le toil." He 
had a habil of lelting immensely long sto- 
ries, and always forgot that you had heard 
him relate ihem often and often before. He 
used to tack his sentences together by an 
awful " aiort," which was the sure sign of 
his being in the humour (although by the 
by he never was otherwise) for telling one 
of his pet anecdotes, or, more properlv, 
interminable narratives, for such he made 
them by his peculiar tact at spinning tbero 
out. He had three special favourites ;— the 
one above related of aristocratic ingrati- 
tude; — another about Buonaparte's going 
incognito every mornins, while he was U 
Btmlogite lur Mer, to drink new milk at 
the cottage o5 an o\4 ■«Q^Tia,*v^>.-*''MBa\ 
he used Vo XaJit ttixiB, »Qi ^^^ '^'Sa ^msv. 
Uar\y 1— and flie \»^ wi4.VM\-\ft\w«.^« 
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account of his own good fortune in having seeds of the vicious kind may shoot forth 

once actually ipolien with the emperor Na- in the mind, thev are carefuUy watched vd 

poleon Buonaparte himself! He had been nipped in the bud, that thty may new 

an officer on board one of the ships belong- blossom into action. 

ing to the flotille destined for the invasion Having stated the accounts between mOi 

of England, and almost adored Buonaparte rality and trade, I shall leav« the reader ti 

as a sort of God. He was perhaps as draw the balance, and only ask, " Whethg 

aflfectionate-heartedahumanbein^ as could the people in trade are more corrupt thd 

possibly exist, and I never heard him speak those out ?" If the curious reader will ]m{ 

bitterly against any one, excepting Met- &n attentive ear to a pair of farmers in A^ 

sieun lei Clergh. market, bartering for a cow, he will find « 

I have digressed considerably, but the much dissimulation as at St. James's, or r' 

asaignat is merely a matter of curiosity to any other saint's, but couched in 

look at, and does not admit of much com- homely phrase. The man of well 

ment. deceit is ** infinitely your friend — ^it w( 

I am, dear sir, give him immense pleasure to serve yoa 

Your" respectful admirer, while the man in the frock ** Will be — ^ 

June 28, t^%7, M, Ht ^ he fells you a word of a lie T 

Having occasion for a horse, in 1759,1 

" mentioned it to an acquaintance, and ii 

BUYING AND SELLING. formed him of the uses the animal «i 

^ . ^ „ V J, 1 V. 1*^ jj- wanted for; he assured me he had one thi 

'':^^Tir:''^^>!:^ir:i::&n^T"r.^J:^. ^ouw exacuy .uit; *hich he .howrf j 

•1 *• I *v r * u ♦ ♦! • • • r ♦!. the Stable, and held the candle pretty hip 

As a nail sticketh fast between the joinings of the .. - - r ir ^- au » » -wS. 

stones : so doth sin stick close between baying and fOT tear Ot atlecting tne Straw. J tM 

seUing. EccUtimrtim. him it wai needless to examine him, ibr 

It has been observed in the House of should rely upon his word, being consdoi 

Commons, *' That commerce tends to cor- he was too much my friend to deceive nn 

rupt thp morals of a people.'^ If we exa- I therefore bargained, and caused him I 

mme the expression, we shall find it true^ be sent home. But by the light of the so 

in a certain degree. which next morning illumined the heaven 

Perhaps every tradesman can furnish out I perceived the horse was " greased" on • 

numberless instances of small deceit. His fours. I therefore, in gentle terms, in 

conduct is marked with a littleness, which braided my friend with duplicity, when I 

though allowed by general consent, is not replied with some warmth, " I would chil 

Strictly just. A person with whom I have my own brother in a horse." Had tk 

long been connected in business, asked if honourable friend stood a chance of selliB 

I had dealt with his relation whom he had me a horse once a week, his own intere 

brought up, and who had lately entered would have prevented himfromdeceivingii 
into commercial life. I answered in the A man enters into business with a n» 

affirmative. He replied, ** He is a very of acquiring a fortune — a laudable motivi 

honest fellow." I told him I saw all the That property which arises from honest ii 

finesse of a tradesman about him. ''Oh, dustry is an honour to its owner; then 

rejoined my friend, a man has a right to pose of his age, the reward of a life i 

say all he can in favour of his own goods." attention ; but great as the advantM 

Nor is the seller alone culpable. The seems, yet, being of a private nature, ill 

buyer takes an equal share in the deception, one of the least in the mercantile will 

Though neither of them speak their senti* For the intercourse occasioned by trafl 

ments, they well understand each other, eives a man a view of the world, and c 

Whilst a treaty is agitating, the buyer pro- himself; removes the narrow limits thi 

nounces against the aiticle; but when confine his judgment, expands the mind 

finished, the seller whispers to his friend, opens his understanding, removes his pit 

** It is well sold/' and the buyer smiles at jiidices, and polishes his manners. Civilil 

the bargain. The commercial track is a and humanity are ever the companions i 

line of minute deceits. trade ; the man of business is the man i 

But, on the other hand, it does not seem liberal sentiment : if he be not thephilesc 

f)os9ible for a man in trade to pass this pher of nature he is the friend of his con 

ine, without wrecking his reputation ; try. A barbarous and commercial peopi 

which, if once broken, can never be made is a contradiction.*" 

whole. The character of a tradesman is — . . 

Suable; it h Jus all; therefore, whatever ♦ iiattetf»'8a*\on ^iKoi^a^wiu 
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LONGEVITY 



Of a remabkable Hiohlakdeb. ^' ^"" 

, , ,, , ,, ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 
In August, 182T, John Macdonald ex- 
red in bis son's house, in the Lawnmar- jjo. V, 
It, at the advanced age of one hundred 

Ld seven years. He was bom in Glen Having examined what knowledge tho 

nisdale, in the Isle of Skye, and, like the ancients nad in logic and metaphysics, we 

her natives of that quarter, was bred to ^l^q ^ow to consider with the same iropar- 

ral labour. Early one morning in his tjaliiy, what general or particular disco- 

>utb, when looking after his black cattle, veries they made in physics, astronomy, 

i ipvas surprised by the sight of two ladies, mathematics, mechanics, and the other 

I he thought, winding slowly round a hill, sciences, 
id approaching the spot where he stood. 

V'hen they came up, they inquired for a Of Bodies— the Ikcorpoheality of 
rell or stream, where a drink of water tueir Elements.— Lei dnitz. 
ould be obtained. He conducted theni to Although the distance may appear con- 
be "Virgin Well," an excellent spring, gjderable between metaphysics and phy- 
vhich was held in great reverence on ac- gj^g^ yet ^n idea of their connection rum 
lount of its being the scene of some super- through the whole systemof Leibniti. He 
ititious and legendary tales. When they founds this on the principle, employed loogr 
lad quenched their thirst, one of the ladies ^^ y^y Archimedes, " that there must bo 
rewarded Macdonald with a shilling, the ^ sufficient reason for every thing." Leib- 
Rrst silver coin of which he was possessed, ^j^^^ inquires, why bodies are extended in 
At their own request he escorted them to a length, breadth, and thickness. He holds, 
gentleman's house at some distance, and ^bat to discover the ori>?in of extension, we 
there, to his great surprise and satisfaction, j^^g^ ^q^^^ ^t something unextended, and 
He learned that the two " ladies ' were without parts ; in short, at existences en- 
Flora Macdonald and prince Charles Stew- tj^^jy simple ; and he contends, that " things 
art. • . */r extended could have had no existence, 

This was the proudest incident m Mac- ^^^ for •* things entirely simple.'* 

Wald's patriarchal life; and, when sur- The foundations of this system were, in 

ounded by his Celtic brethren, he used to ^^^^^^ long gince laid by Pythagoras and 

ilate on all the relative circumstances with j^jj disciples. Traces of it are in Strato of 

sort of hereditary enthusiasm, and more i^ampsacus, who succeeded Theophrastus 

r^an the common garrulity of age. He Jd the Lyceum; in Democritus; in IMato, 

fterwards turned joiner, and bore a con. r^^^ those of his school; and in Sextua 

r>icuous part in the building of the first gmpiricus, who has even furnished entire 

fcrotestani church which was erected in the arguments to Leibnitz for establishing ** the 

aland of North Uist. He came to Edin- necessity of seeking for the reason of com- 

iurgh twenty-three years before his death, pound things, in those which never had 

^od continued to work at his trade till he external existence." Moderatus Gaditanus, 

^as ninety-seven years of age, i.* ««u*;/%« i^ tha mnniicra nt Pu«^anr«%.->a 



Macdonald was a 



of age. ill relation to tlie numbers of Pythagoras, 

xY^aiiuuiiai^x "-^ - temperate, regular- gays, " Numbers are, so to speak, an assem- 

Living man, and never paid a sixpence to a i^jagg of units, a progressive multitude 

aurgeon for himself, nor had an hour's sick- ^j^jch arises from unity, and Ands there its 

ness in the whole course of his life, lie ultimate cause." And Ilermias, expound- 

oised to dance regularly on New-year s j,jg the doctrine of the Pythagoreans, says, 

^ay, along with some Highland friends, to that, according to them, " the unit, or sim- 
the bagpipe. On New-year*s day, 182.'), |g essence, was the origin and principle 

Tie danced a reel with the father, the son, ^f ^x\ things." 

the grandson, and great-grandson, and was Sextus Empiricus deems it unworthy of 

in more than his usual spirits. His hearing ^ philosopher to advance, that what falls 

was nothing impaired, and till within three under the notice of our senses, could be the 
weeks of his demise he could have threaded principle of all things; for things sensible 
the finest needle with facility, without ought to be derived from what is not so. 
g/a8«es.» Things comvo^tvd^ c>l o\\\fe\ xisvwxsis^ ^:^^>»rN. 

^ , — poss\bW \>e v\\e«\^^\N^% ^ ^^x\ww;^fe^^>as 
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\vho affirm that atoms, similar parts, parti- xi. 3. << Through faith we understand thift 

cles, or those bodies which only are to be the worlds were framed by the word of 

apprehended by the intellect itself, are the God,. so that thing* which artf seen were wU 

primary elements of all things, in one made ofthinge which do appear,'** 

respect say true, in another not. In so &r It every where appears that Leihniti 

as they acknowledge for principles, only drew many of his notions from Plato ; sod 

such things as fall not under our senses, he defines his'' monads,*' just as Plato doa 

they are right ; but they are wrong in ap- his ideas, rti hrts S^rtt^ ** things really a* 

prehending those to be corporeal princi- isting/' An erudite German says, ''In 

pies : for as those bodies which fall not assured by one of my friends, who wh 

Under our senses, precede those which do, himself informed of it by a learned Italin, 

tiiey themselves are preceded also by what who went to Hauover to satisfy an ardert 

is of another nature : and as the lettei-s are desire he had of being acquainted with Mr. 

not a discourse, thoueh they go into the Leibnitz, and spent three weeks with fail, 

composition of it, neither are the elements that this ereat man, at parting, said to hia: 

of body, body : but since they must be ' Sir you have often been so good as to i^ 

either corporeal or incorporeal, it follows, sinuate, that you looked upon me as a Wi 

that they are incorporeal. To this end he of some knowledge. Now, sir. 111 sbof 

argues, that " bodies are composed of in- you the sources whence I drew it all;* aal 

corporeal principles, not to be com pre- immediately taking him b^ the hand, M 

hended but by the mind itself.'^ him into his study, showing^ him all tte 

To the same effect, Scipio Aquilianus, books he had ; which were Plato, Aristotk^ 

treating of the opinion of Alcmaeon, the Plutarch, Sextus Empiricus, Euclid, An^ 

Pythagorean, concerning the principles of medes, Pliny, Seneca, and Cicero." 

things, reduces it to a syllogism. " What Leibnitz and Parmenides agree in thoe 

precedes body in the order of nature, is the particulars : — 

principle of body ; number is such a thing; 1. The existence and essence of duiy 

therefore number is the principle of body, are different. 

The second of these propositions is proved 2. The essence of things existent, is WiA- 1' 

thus : — Of two things, that is the first, out the things themselves. I' 

which may be conceived independent of 3. There are, in nature, similar and £§• ^ 

the other, whilst that other cannot of it. similar things. ji 

Now number may be conceived independ- 4. The similar are conceived, as ineiil^ '^ 

ently of body, but not body of number; ence essentially the same, 

wherefore number is antecedent to body in 5. Whatever exists is reducible to ceriaii 

the order of nature.'' classes, and specific forms. 

. Marcilius Ficinus imputes to Plato the 6. All those forms have their exlttoee 

same notion, and gives us the substance of in the unity ; that is, in God ; and bMi 

that philosopher's thoughts. " The differ- the whole is one. 

eot species of all sorts of compounds may 7. Science consists in the knoifte4|e^ 

be traced out to something which in itself not of individuals, but of kinds or spedei* 

is uncompounded ; as the boundaries of 8. This knowledge differs from that if 

body to a point, which has no boundary ; things existing externally, 

numbers to a unit, which consists not of 9. Forms or ideas, as they exist hi (Mi 

numbers ; and elements to what has nothing escape the observation of men. 

in it mixt or elementary." Marcilius Fici- 10. Hence men perceive nothing pH^ 

nus expresses the system in a few words, fectly. 

^' Compounds are reducible into things un- 11. Our mental notions are but ftt 

compounded, and these again into what is shades or resemblances of ideas, 
still more simple." One sees here those 

compounds of Leibnitz, which, when re- Of Animated Nature. — ^Buffov. " 
duced to their simple parts, terminate in 

the Deity for their cause and source. Buflbn's theory respecting nniveml ■* 

Piotinus also aifirms, that " there must *®^ generation, and nutrition, so miid» 

be in bodies some principle, or substratum, sembles what was taught by some of *• 

entirely different from any thing corporeal, ancients, that it is difficult not to think iW 

These quotations accord with passages his ideas drew their origin from that Jatli. 

j'a Plutarch concerning Heraclitus. There whool. It appears indeed, that hs Ul^ 

are passages in Stobaeus, from Ep\cums, ^ '— ^li* 

^«.ac«te., and Diodoru., to a eimto put- ,;j:J^^*5^^t:S;a;^i5SaJr 1. 

pmt; and a r$mark^Ie one in H«br<w« j<MvV «»,• ' - ^^^ ^ ^^'^ V> 
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ively read the andentfy uid knew animals. The bread we eat, and the other 

value them. He says himself, that aliments we take, turn themselves, accord- 
ancients understood much better, and ing to the ancients, into hair, veins, arteries, 
a greater progress in the natural history nerves, and all the other parts of our body ; 
imals and minerals, than we have because there are, in those aliments, the 

They abounded more in real obser- constituent parts of blood, nerves, bones, 

IS ; and we ought to have made much hair, &c. which, uniting with one another, 

advantage of their illustrations and make themselves by their coalition percepti- 

ks." Yet Buffon does not seem to ble, which they were not before, because of 

perceived the analogy which every their infinite littleness. 
! reigns between his system and that Empedocles believed, that matter had in 

ancients. it a living principle, a subtile active fire, 

axagoras thought that bodies were which put all in motion ; and this Bufibn 

osed of small, similar, or homogeneous calls, by another name, '< organized matter, 

les ; that those bodies, however, ad- always active ; or animated organic matter/' 

1 a certain quantity of small particles According to Empedocles, '^this matter 
rere heterogene, or of another kind ; was distributed through the four elements, 
rat to constitute any body to be of a among which it had an uniting force to bind 
ular species, it sufBced, that it was them, and a separating to put them asun- 
osed ot a great number of small parti- der; for the small parts either mutually 
imilar and constitutive of that species, embraced, or repelled one another ; whence 
ent bodies were masses of particles nothing in reality perished, but every thing 
r among themselves ; dissimilar, bow- was in perpetual vicissitude." 
relatively to those of any other body, Empedocles had a sentiment, which Buf- 
the mass of small particles belonging fon follows, in the same terms ; where he 
ifferent species. Thus, the ancients says, that <* the sexes contain all the small 
:, that blood was formed of many parts analogous to the body of an animal, 
or particles, each of which had blood and necessary to its production." 

that a bone was formed of many Plotinus, investigating what might be 

bones, which from their extreme lit- the reason of this sympathy and attraction 

s evaded our view ; and these similar in nature, discovered it to proceed from 

they called ifMu/u^w similaritates. such a *< harmony and assimilation of the 

ise, that nothing was properly liable parts, as bound them together when they 

eration, or corruption, to birth, or to met," or repelled them when they weie 

; generations of every kind, being no dissimilar ; he says, that it is the variety of 

than an assemblage of small particles these assimilations that concurs to the form- 

tuent of the kind ; and the destruction ation of an animal ; and calls this binding, 

ody being no other than the disunion or dissolving force, ^ the magic of the uni- 

iny small bodies of the same sort, verse." 

always preserving a natural tendency Anaxagoras thought as Bufibn docs, that 

nite, produce again, by their conjunc- there is no preexistent seed, involving in- 

with other similar particles, other finite numbers of the same kind one within 

3 of the same species. Vegetation and another; but an ever active organic matter, 

ion were but means employed by always ready so to adapt itself, as to assi- 

s for the continuation of beings ; thus, milate, and render other things conform- 

fferent juices of the earth being com- able to that wherein it resides. The species 

of a collection of innumerable small of animals and vegetables can never there- 

les intermixed, constituting the dif- fore exhaust themselves; but as long as an 

parts.of a tree or flower for example, individual subsists, the species will be 

according to the law of nature, diner- always new. It is as extensive now as it 

rangements ; and by the motion ori- was at the beginning, and all will subsist 

y impressed upon them, proceed till, of themselves, till they are annihilated by 

3g at the places destmed and proper the Creator. 

em, they collect themselves and halt, It would be easy to show, that in morals 

DQ all the difierent parts of that tree or and politics, as in physics, the most emi- 

:; in the same manner as many small nent modems have said nothing new. 

ceptible leaves go to the formation of Hobbes has advanced nothing, but what he 

iaves we see, many little parts of the found in the writings of the Grecian and 

of difierent kinds to the composition Latin philosophers ; and above all^ in tho^e 

•se which we eat ; and so of the rest, of EpVcuwis. ^otvV«sc^\^vv ^"*si ^^s^x^^t^^^sv 

amCf mtb respect to the nutrition of fiom lYie wid^uxs >^i^ ^^vsiw^^^ ^VNsv^^"^ 
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tern ( and Machiftvd t*hoge of his politics 
from Aristotle, though we have attributed 
to his genius the whole honour of having 
invented them. But these discussions 
would detain the reader too long; we hasten 
therefore to another field of contemplation, 
not less fruitful of testimony, in support of 
the position, that the most celebrated phi- 
losophers among the modems have taken 
what they advance from the works of the 
ancients. 
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GRASSHOPPERS. 

** S*«ter da braaelM ea brwiclw.*' 

The Btream majr flow, t^e wheel may run, 
!rhe corn in yain be brown'd in lun. 

And boltinf'inllls, like corks, be stoppers ; 
Save that their clacks, like noisy rain. 
Make flour of com in root and grain 

By virtue of their Hofpebs. 

And London sportsmen (tportsmen t) meet 
To shoot at tparrowi twenty feet 

liikt fing«f-bter eacspinf ,— poppen ; 
PifBOBs are thus buMiae/y shot, 
And that they go to pit nd pot, 

foQitfwlM and Cfrumi-\>4ed HontMt ? 

Trees in their slirouds resemble men* 
And they who *' cut may come again," 

To take their tithe as legal loppers : 
Soldiers and sailors, after wars, 
In 8]nte of glory, fame, and stars, — 

Are they not pen-«{oa Hoppers ? 

Yet nore thtn these, in snmroer'i even. 
There hop, between the bimdet of Hearen 

And hailstones pearly droppers, 
iBsacts of mirth, whose songs so shrill 
Delight the eart of Tale and hill. 

The grassy, green— OaAss-HoppxM. 



Aug. 1827. 



J, R. P. 
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WASPS. 

A grocer's shop at Camhcrwell — • <' the 
Grasshopper'' — * is much visited by wasps 
for the sweets of the sug^ar hogsheads. Th« 
shop is closed on Sundays, but they find 
eatnujce into it by creeping private!/ 
tlirough the Aeykak of the door. 



THE BARLEY-MOW. 
To the Editor. 

My dear sir, — Nothing could poHibh 
exceed the heartfelt pleasure I enjoyed 
when the last load was drawn into ti» 
farm-yard ; and the fiEinner, and his men and 
women, witnessed the completion of tki 
'' Barley-mow.'' Their huizas filled thi 
scenery, and the barns and church replied. 
The carters and horses were trimmed witk 
boughs and wild flowers* The hedges 
siding the lanes, and the patriarch elms and 
walnut-trees, as the survivon of tempUr 
consecrations to the demesne, took their 
tithes, to the joy of birds ; and the fields lui 
still a generous strewing of ears for tlie 
peasant-gleaners, who, like ants, collected 
a small store for the days of frwiX and ad- 
versity. The farmer*s heart gladdened urith 
the reward of his labours. The ale-bottle, 
when held upward, gurgled its ^oice liquid 
into many thirsty throats. Every thing and 
every body showed satisfaction. The 
housewife came forth with a rake in bcr 
hand, in her sun-shielding gloves and brasd 
flat bonnet, and she su^g the rejoicingi d 
her peace in a minor key, suitable to bei 
taste of harmony. Her daughter too ouM 
tripping in a lightsome gait and chamisf 
advance, towards her sire and myself, vitt 
cake and cider, dimpling and ezhilaratiBg; 

By this time the " Barley-mow " wai 
coning to a point, and the stray ears nen 
plucked out of its bulging sides. 

The evening closing into eternity, tin 
peaceful aspect of nature sweetly aoooidei 
with the quiet sensations of thanUblnei) 
glowing in the grateful breasts of the p» 
sons cast in this out-of-town spot, xki 
increasing pall of dusk, when the weA 
was ended, drew the labourers into a ciidl 
within their master^s welcome domidia 
Here the farmer and his wife and hmki 
were assembled, and, without pride's ^ 
tinction, regaled the sharers of their sifr 
mer-toil with that beverage that wanM^I 
feelings of hope into real joy. This iMI 
the triumph or the ^ Barley-mow." Evfiy 
tongue praised, as every energy assisted tIu 
It was a heartfelt celebration. Songs wtn 
sung, and they danced down the midnighli 
The foot of Time stepped lightly, till thi 
weather-featured clock toU'd the end of dv 

ioyful recreation. Sincerity, unity, ari 
lospitality were blended: the aiasCeriMl 
satisfied with his servants— the wnnii 
were thankful with their means of Mppait 
IA3 ^Viool^U \^tMysn\«\V\^^ lai iny syfl* 
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small a compass. Ere satiety arrired 
; companions separated. My candle "was 
idy; I shook hands with my fiiends; 
d, after penning you this outline, retired 
ith benevolent impiessions and aspirations 
behalf of a cheerful t^ountry life, arising 
oonteoted habits and industrious 



QTses. 

The two following stanzas were audible 

r a long time in the neighbouring rural- 

n: 

Let tiie scythe and sickle lie 

UiAIftvrb*d for many a day ( 
l4^ar stoops witlMrat a sigh. 

And grisly care is gay : 
Una the Harrow and the plough T 
th* glorioBS BttHeymow I 



Nov the miller's hoppers play ; 

lleiv the naltstvr^ kiln is dry { 
Safty Mski prapare the way. 

And mirtk ia ia the eye : 
Fnise tke sun and trim the boagh,— 
Bill the golden Barley-vMno I 

I tan, my dear sir, 

Yours very truly, 

J* Ivt P* 



^ HANGING THE SHUTTLE. 

To the Editor. 

Sir^x- -Hie custom of ^' hanging the shut- 
fe " arose out of the introduction of a 
toing loom/' which an eminent clothier 
XaDgiey ventured, in 1704, to have 
%eked m one of his cottages, built for the 
le of his men. 

One person performing nearly as much 
fkk in this loom as two persons, the 
ttfers in the nei^bbourhoodf met at the 
Fkmgh/' to consider the best means of - 
pposing the success of the one-shuttle 
linger. 

a£k sundry resolutions were passed, 
edarative that spring-looms would prove 
utfol to weavers of the old school, they 
ispended a shuttle to a bacon rack by a 
(ciD of tangled yarn over the table round 
kidi they sat. Ueeting every Saturday- 
ght at this inn, they pledged their affiance 
• the *' shuttle/' and continued the custom 
II their meetings were fruitless. 
The •■hanging the shuttle" over them 
gaified that do hoaest weaver should work 



a springploom to the iiijttr^ of his fellow- 
workman. This prejudice having subsided, 
and most of the weavers that assembled at 
the " Plough*' being dead, their sons agree 
to the prevailing and supposed improve- 
ments. 

I am, sir, 



Julp 28, 1827. 



Yours respectfully, 
• ♦ P 



For the Table Book. 

THE STEPS OF PERFECTION. 

Paraphrased from the Latin of John Owen, 
Faith, Hope, and Chabity. 
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Whan ViSTUS her examples drew in heaven. 

Seven steps to reach them were to mortals given :— 

Hope, so desirous to be first* attains 

Four of the Skven : but Faith ^«e precepts g^ins : 

Love is the chief, for Love the two excels. 

And in the virtne of PsarKCTioir dwells. 

P. 



NEWSPAPER ORTHOGRAPHY, 1682. 

From the " T^rue Proteetant Mercurj^y" 

No. 162. 

Advebtiscksnt, 

LOST, a Flowered silk Manto (Mantua) 
Gown of a sable and Gold Conlor, 
lined with Black, betv?ixt Amiseed Clere 
(St. Agnes le Clair) and the While Houses 
at Hogsden (Hoxton) on Wednesday last, 
the 19th instant, about 4 or 5 a clock in 
the Afternoon. Any one that can give 
Intelligence of the said Manto Gown to 
Mr. Blewit's, at the Rose and Crown iq, 
Loathberry, shall have 10». for their pains. 



tHE TABLE BOOK. 

For the Tabk Book. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF 
SENNACHERIB'S ARMY. 



Difbt, llutt tba Aifal of tba 

ii tbt miinhi's. txhoU, Ihsf 
-3 Kifi.i.ii.Xi. 
i link to Mt, 



Th> lui in liii l»i 

CuIiDf o'er Iha Uuple hii brifktut fold* 
Tke ICDplir-JifcoTik'i dv>llii| of old : 
The Ssweri vera ala'd lif Ihi tmiiii bmii 
Thftt ikdlj li^'d Iknof h Labtnoii'i Inu ; 
Tba nwoa wu ap, n pmld and bHfliti 
(SkB logk'd >»• bualiCul tklt >li(kl,) 
Wliilit mni 
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At tka aiitifU wMsk tie U||el of Ood 
O'er Ike Ah yriis «Bivp >pnad kit wiB|i ibi 
Oa Ua knw au plu'd ■ cnm of lifb^ 
Wkiak ■koMlika ■ tnttm in tkt (iMn s[ 



Tkiik kn lielilT n ji flat om tki ag 
Hu lowist nlK U Uif^ foUi nll'd, ' 
SpugW wLtk foBB ABd bpfkc wlUl |v 



nuhiimHllakii] 



Tk* troBpit VM iMadtd if^ Mid (f>>>- 
tt« *krill BDtH Hbuaf a'flr tk« pnatrataalaia^ 
Bat kii baadi vert baiad ia tke ilaBber af deiA. 
Nar beaded tke wir^tirriaf eluioa'i bnalk I 
Tka^aftl a[ Gud kad pau'd orer tka kint— 
la the gratp of Deatk lay SaaaekeriVi knit I 

O. N. Y. 
Mf, 1627. 



For Us 3Ub BotA. 



Mr. Cahnino's deocua .'ob . the 8lti tf 
Augnst, IB27, occuioned ;Aci:fbllowtq 
article in the newspapers. 

TsE Death op Mk. CADNun^-lwi] 
BY Nixon, THE AsTBALoaBB. 
In an old book, potitled Tka . ._^.- 
of Robert Nixon, printed in the year inil, 

the following prophetic declafstion, wfci_ 
appears to refer to the late tnelao^hrif ntU, 
which hiu deprived the English nalionlAw 
ofherbrighleit ornaments: — "fa """'" 
1827 a man will raise hi m«If ta 
dom to one of. the moat «xaitM| 
the stale. His king will, jnyeat ' 
great power, as a reward fbt hik'b— 
land will be greatly rejoiced, ~tf 



aarty will e 

hut their envy and hatred "will nt i 
The power of God, which ■reigney^a„ 
will cut him off in hit prime, mod O^USm 
will bitterly bemoan her Irfsi. 'Q^ t^ 
land I beware of .thy eneraiei. A jW 
friend thou will lose" ■' ■ — -'- " '' 



I biitktaa^ tb«.iiiigB>i pala 




Tlie preceding is a predi< 

ihe event — a mere "'Kodx'' 

lous. There is nothing of thit tMi 
the prophecies imputed to Niion, wboW 
not an astrologer,' and proliably existed 
where but in ihe imaginalion of the wriMJ 
of the manuscript copied by the "WT 
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n> •cAoH ii ooekerr Ibe Uut MKnaded t 
SaiMtekarib niUd bii imbittled koet, 
n* itfida ef Ua bwrt ud kii inpiou boait ^ 



BUSH EELS. 

At this season when persons, at in 
Lincolnshire, aik for " eel-pie," dafi 
preieiiily provided with " bush eeh;' 1^ 
Ey, tnaia, caught for that purpOM ilM 
bushes, and sold to the landhitdi d 
ti^iiiii Me made into slews, piet, ai 
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CaECt tontafnfns ifyt Start of iar'H tSlibiarli ^rmt, 

AT^CULROSS ABBEY. 

t^ard Edward Bruce wu eldest son of made master of the >olU in 1604, died in 

Edwaid, tnnm of Kinlou, to created ISIO, and was buried in Ihe B0U9 chapel 

Janm I. in 1003, to whom the kins His son, the lord Edwaid, killed in duel by 

•W Ibe diuolTed abbey of KinloM, in sir Edward Sackville in Iflla, was suc- 

'nbir^ afler he bad been inslnuneDtal ceeded bj \vi» \>TQ\![iet, ■«Vq -n»a ra^nsjA 

Ilia DKcesaion to the crown of England ; eatl of Elgiu Vft\6^^,aa4 «i3jw^iia>aw<«i. 

»iihrr aooompaoyiog the jciug. be waa ml641k 
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Sir Edward Sackville, by whose hand 
the lord Edward Bruce fell, was younger 
brother to Richard Sackville, earl of Dor- 
set, on whose death he succeeded to the 
title. He was lord president of the conn* 
oil, a joint lord keeper, and filled seTeral 
other distinguished offices under Charles L, 
to whom he adhered, by whose side he 
fougrht at the battle of Edge-hill, and whose 
death he took so much to heart, that he 
never afterwards stirred out of his house in 
Salisbury-court, but died there on the 17th 
of July, 1652. 

Between these noblemen there arose a 
quarrel, which terminated in their duel; 
and all that is^ or probably can be known 
respecting it, is contained in the following 
correspondence, preserved in a manuscript 
in Queen'i college library, Oxford.* 

A Montleurp Momiettr SaekoUem 

^ I that am in France, hear how much 
vou attribute to yourself in this time, that I 
haTt given the world leave to ring your 
praises ; and for me, the truest almanack, 
to tell you how much I sufTer. If you call 
to memoiy, when as I gave you my hand 
lusty I told you I reserved the heart for a 
truer reconciliation. Now be that noble 
gentleman, my love once spoke, and come 
and do him right that could recite the tryals 
you owe your birth '.and country, were I 
Bot confident your honour sives you the 
flame courage to do me right, that it did 
to do me wrong. Be master of your own 
weapons and time; the place wheresoever, 
I will wait on you. By doing this, you 
shall iliortea revenge, and clear the idle 
opiniom Iha irorld hath of both our worths* 

" Ed. BmtrcB.^ 

A Mofuiemr, Momhwr Bmwi de Kinha, 

" As it shall be always far from me to 
seek a quarrel, so will I always be ready 
to meet with any that is desirous to make 
tryal of my valour, by so fair a course as 
you require. A witness whereof yourself 
shall be, who, within a month, shall receive a 
strict account of time, place, and weapon, 
vvhere you shall find me ready disposed to 
give "honourable satisfaction, by him that 
ehall conduct you thither. In the mean 
time, be as secret of the appointment, as it 
seems you are desirous of it. 

" E. Sackviu." 



CoHm'9 Peerage. 



A Monsieur, Monsieur Baron de 

•* I am at Tergose, a town in Z 

Sive what satisfaction your sword 
er you, accompanied with a wortl 
man for my second, in degree j 
And, for your coming, I will not 
a peremptory day, but desire you 
a definite and speedy repair, for ; 
honour, and fear of prevention ; 
time you shall find me there. 

Tergose, lOtk " E. Sacs 

qfAugwty 1613* 

A Monsieur, MonakiKt Sack 

^ I have received your letter 
man, and acknowledge yoa h 
nobl V with me ; and now I comi 
possible haste, to meet you. 

«E.B 

The combat was fierce, and fat 
Bruce. The survivor, sir £dwf 
ville, describes it in a letter, whi< 
inserted at a future time. For ti 
purpose it is merely requisite to : 
lord Stowell, in a commuDicatic 
earl of Aberdeen, president of tt 
of Antiquarians, dated Februaiy 
seems to have determined the spol 
the duel was fought, and the plai 
Bruce's interment. From that coi 
tion, containing an account of the 
of his heart, with representatioos c 
wherein it was enclosed, the Mlow 
is derived, together with the eogti 

It has always been presumed 
duel was fought under the waAi 
werp ; but the combatants diseml 
Bergen-op-Zoom, and fought r 
town, ana not Antwerp. Hie circu 
are still well remembered at Berg 
at Antwerp there is not a trace 
A small piece of land, a mile ai 
from the Antwerp gate of Bergen 
the name of Brace-land ; it is recorc 
spot where Bruce fell; and, acc( 
tradition, was purchased by the \ 
fight upon. The spot is unclaim 
present day, and marked by a lit 
en boundary, which separates it 
surrounding corn-fields. It was co 
until the French revolution, as fre< 
where any person might take refi 
out being liable to arrest. Lord £ 
buried at Bergen, and a monameni 
\a VA.Ne been erected to his memo 
\Vifi ^gceil '^TQ^saJcuiX ^E«xdbi^ wl 
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Sm^vmut of tt>t ^taxt ot S«rb ^Uiarli asrum 

cOfuUiMBce of « tradition, thst the bran plate, and placed upon ihe projeethm 

. of lord Edward Bruce had been sent of the wall where the heart was founiji* 

Holland, and iatened in the vault or It 1b a remarkahle fact, that the cauap of 

ing-gniuDd adjoinine tlie old ahbey the quarrel between Inrd Bruce and tit 

;h.ofCulro«s, in Pertnibite, sjr Rolwrt Bdnard Kackvile hu lemoiaed wholly un^ 

ton directed a search in Ihat P'ace in detected, notwithstanding aucceieiTe inves- 

I, with the following result. — Two Qat tigation* at diflerent periods. TTte last wu 

a, without inscription, about four feet conducted In the late lord Leicester, and 

ngth and two in breadth, were disco- leveral gentlemen, whose habits and loTO 

1 about two feet below the level of the of investigation are equal); well knowu^ 

ment, and partly under an old projeq- but they were unable to discover the ilight- 

in the wall'of the old building. These mi clue to the object of their anxious and 

M Trere *trDngly claiped together with diligent inquiry. Lord Clarendon, in hie 

; and when teparal^,. a silver CRse, or "History of the Rebellion," records the 

of foreign workmanship, shaped like a combat as an occnrrence of magnitude, 

t, wai fiinnd in a hollow or excavated from its sanguinary character and the emi- 

ibMweenthem. Its lid was engraved nenct of the parties engaged in it He 

the anus and came " Lord Edward does not say any thing respecting the ooca- 

Wj" it had hingM and clasps i and aion of the feud, elthougli lord Brace's 

lopenedi was found to contain aheart, challenge seem* to intimate that it waa 

ully embalmed, in a brownish coloured matter of publio notoriety. 

d. After drafvings were taken of it, ' ' ■ •• ^ ■ — .,■. !■•■ ••m 

epresented in the present eagravings, HEART BUBIAL, 

"as. carefully replaced in its former During Ihe rebuilding of part of the 

ition. There was a smaU leaden box church of Chatham, Kent, in 1788, there 

Feen the itones in arwthm excavation ; ,^ found in one of the vaults a leaden pot. 

sootedU of which, whatever they were containing, according to an insorintion, 

inally, appeared reduced to dust. i},^ heart of a woman, one Hester llarrl*. 

ome time afierlhisdiscOTery,sirIU)bert '[^^ pot appeared to have been nailed up 

MoacBDaed a delineation of the silver to the side oft.he'(«MU,ftvMt>i«vn%*'^<«fc 

!, according to the exact dimensions, pf toad ao^Awe^ wo. foi ft>^ ■yg y*^ 

1 an iBfcripi^ reconfing it* exhuna- __^ ; .._. ^„ vm* 
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POETICAL QUID PRO QUO. 



tvas the manuariolunif one carri 
hand during summer, on accoui 




PICKPOCKETS. 



i/votthless and unnoticed, but as he per- 

sistid: in his adulation, Augustus amused 

himself with writing an epigram in praise 

of the poet, and when he received the next 

customary panegyric, presented his lines to ■ _. «i .« • .1 </ j 

the bard ^*th surprising gravity. The poor The old robbers, m the « good . 

man took and re^d them, and with appa- ?^^«» P*^'^!^* Tf ® ^"^^ '" ^^' 
rent delight deliberately drew forth two borne at the side, cut them awaj 

farthincr- ftfiH ctovp thpm tn t^p pm^Prnr "Cd them off With the COntCntS, 



if I had more I would give it to you.'' ^miin, mere is a sioiy 01 a lua 
Augustus could not resist this; he burst ^^}^ robbery, from "the person" 
into laughter, and made the poet a hand- mistakenly committed by one of 
some present. purses. One of Shakspeare s rog 

lycus, says, that ** to have an c 
_____ quick eye^nd a nimble hand, is 



POCKETS. 

Mr. Gifford relates the preceding anec« 
dote, in a note on his Juvenal, from Macro* 
bins. He makes the poet draw the far- 
things from his " pocket :'' but the pocket 
was unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 
Mr. Fosbroke savs the men used the girdle, 
and the women their bosom ; and that Strutt 
thinks the scrip, and purse, or bag, were 
^luccedanea. The Anglo-Saxon and Nor- 
man women wore pocketting sleeves ; and 
sleeves with pockets in them, mentioned by 
DuCange, Matthew Paris, Malmesbury, and 
Knighton, were searched, before the wear- 
ers could be admitted to the royal presence. 
Sleeve pockets are still worn by the monks 
in Portugal. 



POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 



These useful appendages to dress were 
certsunly not in use with the Greeks, The 
most ancient text wherein handkerchiefs 
-are expressly mentioned, describes them as *^^jn^. *«^ »«** 
long cloths, called oraria, used and worn it again, hw she not ? 

by senators " ad emungendum et exspuen- James. And the plate out of my bntterj 
dum ;" that use is said to have grown out Footpad, WeU. and had she not it ag 



for a cut-purse.'* Of course, " pii 
are of modem origin ; they ** can 
the wearing of pockets. 



; No. XXXI. 

[From the « Triumphant Widoi 
medy, by the Duke of Newca^ 

Humours of a Thief going U 1 

OJjiceri. Rocmi for the prisoner there, 
prisoner. 

Footpad. Make room there ; 'tis a stn 
man cannot go to be hanged without crow 

lit Fellow, Pray, Sir, were not you 
Hindef 

Footpad. No ; I had tnn faster awa^ t] 

2d Fellow, Pray, prisoner, before your 
your conscience, and tell me truly, &e. 

(§U ask him questions about rohhe. 

Margery. I am sure you had my Lady* 
cup. 
Footpad. Yes, and would haye kept it; 




applause in the public 
. shows. Mr. Fosbroke presumes it to have ^^^ 
heea the '' swat-cloth *' of the Anglo- V' ^^»Mn. O brd I how angry be b 

Saxons; for one called numpula and mani- ^**^* ^^%^^^*^^«*»te' I warrant you. 
^Jfif/us was then worn on the left side lo ^'^^'J^ \V€&«.^\i is^^ ^^«e < 
^^pe the nose. Iq subsequent z%^ tia^xe • ki«\w^^\^^vjTa3M».\^'5atti 
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Iff b# in good time, yott would not bo 

Lord, wb«t s down look ho )m» I 

Aye, and what a dood in LU lon]ioad« 

, mark that^ 

Aje, and sook Irowniaf wrinkleoi J 

ot so mack aa a smile from him. 

lile, quotk ske I Tho* tU sport Sat yon, 

it 1 assure yoa. 

Ayo, bat 'tia ao lo»f before yon are 

(risk it longer, good woman* 

Prithee, Mr. Tkie^ let tkia be a waning 

* doing the like again. 

promise yon it shalL 

Thafs well; thank yon with all mj 

t was spoken like a preeioua godly man 

By my tmly, meOunka now ke is a 
an, as one shall see in a summer's day. 
ye, so are all that are hanged ; the gal- 
"eat deal of grace to one's person. 
I vow he is a lovely mw ; *tis jnty ke 
:n away, as they say, in tbe flower oi his 

2!ome, dispatch, dispatch ; what a plagne 
all day, and neglect our business, to hang 

'ray, be hanged quickly. Sir ; for I am 
r hard by. 

And I am to meet some friends to drick 
' ale by and by. 
Nay, pray let him speak, and die like a 

O, I haye heard braye speeches at this 

iTell, good peopl^'if I may be bold to 
this Pulpit was not of my chnsing. I 
preach mortality to yon without speak* 
pray take example by me, and then I 
ill become of ye. I will be, I say, your 
, hoping you will all follow me« 
O he speaks rarely. 
Aye, does Latin it. 

I haye been too coyetous, and at last 

and am yery sorry for it I haye been a 

and condemned for it, which grieves me 

that I made not my escape, and so I 

at it, and so I die with this true confes- 

I (toecping). Mercy on him, for a better 

er hanged, 

. So true and hearty repentance, and so 

Help him up higher on the ladder. Now 
e US alL 

Truly I desire you were all eqnal with 
no pride in this world. 
. Will you not sbg, Sir, before you are 

So, I thank yon; I am not so merrily 



Fiftfi, Ymt I kara ben pveparing for yot fkM« 
many yearib 
\it fr<ma». Mercy on kin, and sayt his better part. 



W^oaon. Yonaeewhatwe mnataU 
(horn hhwi m rwpr itwt . ) 

Oficer. A reprieye t how eaaM that ? 

Post. My Lady Haughty pvoenrcd it 

Footpad, I will always any, wkUa I lyt, thU kar 
Ladyship is a eiyil parson. 

Ut Fellow, Pish, what mnst he not b« hnaffsd now? 

id Fellow, What did we oome all this way for tkiaf 

lit fFomam, Take all thu pains to see nothing? 

Footpad, Very pious good people, I ikall shew JM 
no sport this day. 



[From " Mamamoudii/' a Comedy, bj 
Edward Ravenscrofty 1675. 

Fooliik Lender. 

Debtor, Aa to my affisirs, you know I stand indebted 
to you. 

Creditor. A few dribblbg sums. Sir. 

Debt. You lent 'em me very frankly, and witk a 
great deal of generosity, and muck like a gentleman. 

Cred. You are pleased to say so« 

Debt. But I know how to receive kindnesses, and to 
make returns according to the merits of the person that 
obliges me. 

Crei. No man better. 

Debt. Therefore pray let's see how our aoeoonta 
stand. 

Cred. They are down here in my table book. 

Debt. I am a man that love to acquit ipyaelf of nU 
obligations as soon— > 

Cred. See the memorandum. 

Debt. You have set it all down ? 

Cred, All. 

Debt. Pray read— 

Cred. Lent, the second time I saw yon, one hundred 
guineas. 

Debt. Right. 

Cred, Another time fifty. 

Debt, Yes. 

Cred, Lent for a certain oecasion, which II did not 
tell yon, one hundred and fifty. 

Debt. Did I not? that I should oonoeal- any thing 
from my friend I 

Cred. No matter. 

Debt. It looks like mistrust, which is a wrong to 
friendship— 

Cred. O Lord I 

Debt, I am so ashamed I— for I dare trust my soul 
with you. I borrowed it, to lend a person of quality, 
whom I employed to introduce me to the King, and re- 
commend to his particular favour, that I might ba 
able to A) you service in your affairs. 

Cred. O did you so ? then that debt i» as it were 
paid; 1*11 cn»« U 0^1. 

Debt. By no tcft»sA\ ^j«n.%\A\N.\«^^^^^^^^^'~ 
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• hht 1 tow I tWwli ne»rt Hi^ bWitowed of you 
Agun, as lonf as yon lived— but proceed-* 
' Gted, Andthef tlttc one hnbdred— 

J)e»h O, tha* was to send into France to my wifrto 
bring her orer, •bat tho Queea wbtald aot part with her 
flwn ; and sinct, she is fallen sick— 

Cred^ Alas I 
. ikHt Bnt pretty well recoyered^ 

Cr§d. theao four sums make np four hundred fui- 



r 



IhbU Jost ks ean be; a rery good acconnt Put 
dowB two hundred more, which I will borrow of you 
jK»W{ aid then it will be just six hundreds that is, if 
it will be no inconvenience to you— 

Cred. Euh, not in the least — 

DehU It is to make up a .sum of two thousand 
pounds, which I am about to lay up in houses I have 
bought; but if it incommode yon, I oan have it els«* 
>(l4ei«> 

Cred, O, by nO taM&s^ 

DehU You need but tell me, if it will be any trou- 
ble— 

Cred, liord. Sir, that you will think so—* 

De&'t. I know some will be glad of the occasion to 

serve me ; but these are favours only to be asked of 

•pecial friends. I thought you, bebg my most 

'esteemed friend, would take it ill, if you should come 

t6 hear of it, that I did not ask you &rst— 

Cred, It is a great honour, 

C.L. 



FURS.— TIPPETS AND SCARFS, 

To the Editor, 

Dear ait,— Dr. Whitaker, in his « His- 
iftfy of traVen,^ makes several extracts 
from the Compotus of Bolton in Cra- 
ven, a folio of -a thousand pages, kept by 
the monastery ; v^hich book begins in 1290 
and ends in 1325. On one item, << In 
furar^ de Buget, v«.," the doctor has the 
tbllowing note, "which may be interesting 
to others besides the lovers of the delight- 
ful science of heraldry^ 

'< In Fururd de Buget. In the middle 
«get, jfWf of different species formed an ele- 
gant and comfortable appendage not only 
(e professional habits, but to the ordinary 
dress of both sexes, from the soveteign to 
the private gentleman. Beneath the latter 
fai^ Ben6 but the coarsest kinds were ever 
in use, which they certainly wore ; for Chau- 
cer, who intended to clothe his personifi- 
Isatioa of Avarice in the garb of Poverty, 
ftlh»w% her, notwithstanding, * a bumette 
iMitj ftltted with no meniveere, but with a 
IVirilB ron^h of lambe skynnes, hevy and 
blacke.' {Rom, Rot,) The different sorts 
^nmetated in the Compotus are, the trnget^ 
or dudge, grU, dfi ventre ieporino^ the white 
iifl* eTthe ban)l belly, and de pelUhui agH^ 



nl9, or lambft* skms. The l»t ef Hm, 
which still forms the lining of the hoods 4 
the bachelors of arts at Cambridge, «■ I C 
•ancieiitly worn both by bishops and wM* I i 
men. For the first, see Mr. Warton's Mb | i 
t)n <Comu8,' edit. i. p. 146; and the ii- 
ventory of the wardrope of the second od 
of Cumberland in that volume. With ttr 
spect to budge, or buget, it is underwood 
by Mr. Warton (tiote on CottuS, line tOti 
to be fur in general ; but this interprdstm 
is negatived by the terms of the prent 
article, fitrura de buget. Whatever te^F 
may have been, it is unknown to DuCanA 
.who has, with immense labour and enW' 
tion, collected every thing known on lb 
subject in the middle ages. It was cjl 
taunly scarce and expensive,. being ntein 
tHe lining of the prior^s (Bolton) hooi 
done. After all, I suspect it to. havt bcei 
the skin of the Lithuanian weasels* Em 
as late as Dr. Caiius's time^ the hoodi.af 
the regent masters of arts of Cam1irid|i 
were lined ' pelle armin& seu litnanaev* 
dida.' Lituan is sometimes tised by lb 
old writers on heraldry as syn ou/iBm 
with ermine. If I am right in my eoM)fe» I' 
ture, therefore, budge so nearly resemW ) 
ermine, that either skin might be ilsed ■% 
differently as a badge of the same acadtti- 
cal rank. And this accounts fbr MiltbM 
epithet 'budge,' as applied to docM 
whose congregation robes at Cambridp 
are still feced with ermine. ChrUy I thisk, 
was the skin of the grey, or badger.f Th 
sleeves of Chaucer*d monk, ' a ^yre (b* 
late/ who was gavly and expeonvc^ 
habited, were 'purnted with grtt :* nil 
in the head of a oishop in painted glasi»I 
have a fine specimen of this fur in w fin| 
of a tippet about the neck. 

^' It seems that, in the middle agoiy o^ 
siastics were apt to luxuriate in ue vs^tf 
beautiful and costly furs : ' Ovium ifeMf 
«t aenorum despiciuntur exuviae ; enndnl 
gibelini {(sables) martores exquimntor.^ 
vulpes.' This vanity was checked yifM 
English sumptuary law — ' Statutum est.ll 
quis escarleto, in Anglorum gente, sabelisflk 



\ 



* I have since diseoyered that bttdge is the . 
** shanks,'* one of the-many kinds of fur enumeratllil 
theetatateof the24th Hen. VI 1 1.; that is, a rerrddilfefe 
-white skin stripped from the l^jt of a fine buMA lii 
and almost equal in value, as well as in appaMraMhl* 
ermine. It is not impossible that the name may Cm 
been derived from the verb ** bndg^,'*. as the Iqf at 
the instruments of locomotion. See if inskaw. k-WS 
Furre. Note to eeeond edit. fTkitgJker^M Ciwem, 

t In the dialect of Craven, comfactoiv or millprt*l 

called badffers. Why is this?— the deriTati<* iS-fli^ 

.Carr*s work, ** Horse Momenta CmTeM^" Tw^ Jt^ 

MB dlsearrere, seems to me verj fiar-fotae^ t** 

Vafi^oM^ to l^\tL\. t3ba.t tftUkrs obtuned tha aaiM fli^ 
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f wA fgriAb uUrttur/ Bromptoii, Antra 
. Agttin, in two MS8. aaoted hy Da 
t*, to whom I am also indebted for the 
oinf oataage, tha axpemiYa ftin are 
lorated thui, 

Rirt U ^%y ft enfebei, et uhln d« fodt f 

gain, 

kbles, ermines, et vair, et ^s.' 

was the ski^ of the Mus Ponticus, a 

of weaselj the same animal with Uie 

le^ but in a different statei i. e. killed 

Qnmer when the belly was white and 

ack brown, whence it obtained the 

of ' Varia.' The ancient mnevefre 

' minuta vanay' or fur composed of 

diminutive skins ; and Drayton was 

4 and accurate when he gave his 

Iressed shepherd ' mittons* of bauson's 

that is, of gris, and a hood of mine- 

With respect to tableM, I have only 

d, that from their grave and sober 

ice, they were retained as tippets in 

ibits of bishops and other dignitaries 

gland to the time of queen Elizabeth, 

they gave place to a similar ornament 

i, the origin of the present scarf, 

continued to be callea a tippet till 

ign of Charles 11. See Baxter's life, 

we find that puritan, when sworn 

*ft cbaplaini refusing to wear the 



DAIRY POETRY. 

To tk§ Editor. 

Sir^— YoQ may perhaps think the '' Old 
Arm Chair " worthy a place in your amus- 
ing columns. It is the production of a 
self-taught, or natural genius, kike Bloom« 
field, living in the fens of this place, and 
carrying on the business of a small daiiy* 



man. 



^^ 



ltm,Uo. 

T.Q.M. 



.^nvnvvw*— ^rvi**w««««^'«^-"WiMa«rM« 






PG£ BACH£LOaS,^BUDG& ■ 
JIOW. 

the old lord mayors' processions of 
}n, there were, in the first division, 
bwlge bachelors ptarching in mea- 
order.^'f These 6iM^c;*bachelors go 
** Lord Mayor's Show" to the present 
tressed in blue i^owns trimiped with 
coloured flir, white. Bishop Corbet^ 
** Iter Boreale," speaks of 



• moit oftciout drudge, 



»ee Md gown drawn ont with the esme intt0$f 

ing, that his beard and habit virere of 
slour. Budge-rovf, Cannonnstreet, ac* 
ig to Stow, was << so called of budg€^ 
ad of banners dwelling there/' 



••p^— r*iwi»w»*" 



••••■-•"^•WB 



ttou tre glovee witk no fiegdrt, having only a 
»r the thnmb. They are mach worn In Craven, 
• 8eoteh ehepherdtt, many of whom are eon- 
there, fwrn a UtUa monef by the lale of them : 
at thaii with aratnoa wood skeweri. T. Q.M. 
e the** London Fagieant" of 1680| iii**HoM oa 



hie of Ely y 
Aug, \ Ay 182T. 



Yours obediently, 
M. W. 



THE OLD ARM CHAIR. 

Bee TahU Bookt toL I. p. 7W. 

What reeoUeetioni of the past. 

Of eeenee gone by, and days that were. 
Crowd through my mind whene'er I cast 

A look npoD my father's ehair. 



lef, 



Bow often hare I climb'd his kai 
To pat his cheek, and stroke his hair ; 

The kind paternal kiss to seiia, 
When seated in this old arm ohair. 

And mnch of monitory lore. 

Which bade me of the world beware ; 
His tongue has utter'd o'er and o*er, 

When seated In this old arm ehair. 

M^ea ev'oiag oall'd ns round tha hearthi 
And storms disturbed the wintry air; 

What merry tales of social mirth 
Have issued from this old arm ohair. 

With summer's toil and heat o'ereome. 
When weary nature sought repair ; 

Oft has he thrown his languid frame. 
Exhausted, in this old arm chair. 

When adverse fortune eross'd his road, 
And bow*d him down with anxious care ; ' 

How has he sigh'd beneath the load. 
When seated in this old arm ehair. 

Bnt death long since has eWd his eyei s 
And peacefully he slunbeie, where 

A grassy turf is seen to rise, 
And fills no more this old arm ehair, 

Ev'n that which doM those scenes recall. 
Which age and wasting worms impair ; 

^nst shortly into pieces fall, 
And eease to be an old arm chair. 

Yet while its smallest parts remain. 
My fancy shall b*^<iliV*«!k.^3B«t^\ 
Asii tnwnorj »\Vt \:uo%«i ^wk^^ *.^^> 
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SONNET 



who had it from the Bonuuis on 

▼asioii of England. It U mentioned br 

Minshew, as l^ing a sport held eveiy Ma 

year amoog the Olympic Rames, or it im 

To T. Hood, Esq. written after bead- Jjj^ j^^ ^ ^yie mfrmSxtt, used on the lUkh or 

IKG HIS " Plea op the Midsummer ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ Olympics : it is suppoaed Is 

Fairies." I,^ a Roman game, and left in this islaai 

DaUghtfmlbardI wliJitpnuM«m««tarettiiiia. ever since their time. a*- • 

Mom tJu» my T«« can ««md to thee beioag ; Dr. Rennet, m his " Pa«x^«\ ^ntaqia. 

Wdl ha.t tboa pleaded, with a tongue divine. ties," from Dr. Plot, sap, Aat at the fiUagi 

In this thy iweet and newly breathed song. of Blackthorn, through whldl the ^UOOBB 

Where, Uke the stream, smooth numbcn gliding road lay, they use it at their weddingsto 

this day, on ttie common green, "with mock 
solemnly and mirth.* 

Dr. Johnson says, I know not froa 
whence it is derived ; Minshew deduces il 
from guinttu, and calls it a game celebntti 
every fifth year; pahu quintanuM, and ftoa 
guintaine, French. It is, says he, an uprig^ 
post, ou the top of which a cross-post tnrMd 
upon a pin ; at one end of the cross-poll 
was a broad board, and at the other a bnwy 
sand-bag; the play was, to ride againrt 
the broad end with a lance, and pass lif - 
before the sand-bag, coming round, shoolt 
strike the tilter to the ground. Sir Hduy 
Spelman, who was a spectator of the gamiy " 
coincides with this account, and says, '^ bf 
which means, striking at the boards wfaim 
round the bag and endangers the striker.* 
At weddings, in England and Wales, il' 
was a constant amusement, and so gcM- ' 
rally practised in the latter country, thrt il 
may almost be said to class with their sporti ' 
ana manners. 



throng; 
Gathered, methinks I see the elfin raee. 

With the Immortal standbg them among. 
Smiling benign with more than courtly grace ; 
Rescued I see them, — all their gambols trace. 

With their fair queen Titania in her bower. 
And all their avocations small embrace, 

Fictur*d by thee with a jShakspearean power— 
O when th^ time shall come thy soul must flee. 
Then may K>me hidden spirit j)/eai for thee. 

Edward Moxon. 



For the Table Book. 
THE QUINTAIN. 



My better parts 



Are all thrown down ; and that which here stands up. 
Is bat a qmntaiut a mere lifeless block. 

At You Uke it, 

Mr. Chalmers, in his edition of Shak- 



speare, gives the following annotation on jn Roberts's " Popular Antiquities of 
the preceding passage :—" A quintain was Wales,"t there is the following aooouBt of 
a post, or butt, set up for several kinds of this ancient manly amusement. «< Ob Oi 
marti^ exercises, against which they threw jay of the ceremony, the nuptial pn- 
their darts, and exercised their arms. But gents having previously been made, and Oi 
all the commentators are at variance about marriage privately celebrated at an oailr 
this word, and have illustrated their opi- hour, the signal to the friends of thehridl- 
nions with cuts, for which we must refer groom was given by the piper, who wv 
the reader to the new edition, 21 vols. 8vo.'' always present on these ocxasions, nd 
Ben, the satirical sorrel Ben Jonson, thus mounted on a horse trained for the pw- 
notices this same Qumttn, quintain, or pose ; and the cavalcade being aU moontcdi 
gwyntyn, as the Welsh speU it :- Jet off at full speed, with the piper phmg 

in the midst of them, for the house of Ihi- 
bride. The friends of the bride in tti 
mean time having raised various obstrodioM 
to prevent their access to the house of thi 
bride, such as ropes of straw across dM 
road, blocking up the regular one. Sec, and 
the quintain ; the rider in passing struck 
the flat side, and if not dexterous 



■ ■ ■ ' At qmntln he 
In honour of his bridal-tee. 
Hath challenged either wide eonntee ; 
Come cut and long taile, for there be 
Six batehelors as bold as he, 
Adjttting to his company. 
And each one hath his liyery. 



pe word gwyntyn literally meant vane, taken, and perhaps dismounted, by *• 
and was corrupted by the English into sand-bag, and became a fair object te 

quintin, or quintain. Thus, we may natu« ^ 

rally suppose, that this ancient custom, and • Vide also Mat. Paris ; and Strype'a - Vktarj d 
more paLrticulsurly bridal game, was box- ^^»daa,** toL L lit pwt, pagt ao, who jeBMHip |i 
rowed by the Britons from the \^eWh, ^n^m 
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ir: The gw ywi p k was also goarded sportive way of tilting or ranDia^ on hone- 

mpioDS ofthe opposite partj ; who; lMu:k at some mark hung on high, move- 

s passed successfully, challenged the able, and turning round ; which, while the 

urers to a trial of skill at one of the riders strike at with lances, unless thejr ride 

d twenty games— a challenge whic^ ouidcly off, the versatile beam strikes upon 

lot be declined ; and hence to guard their shoulders." 

ptjfn was a service of high adven- I earnestly recommend for the perusal 

of the reader, (if he delights in ** merie 

!enry the Third*s time, or about the deedes an* greenewoodee sportes, inn thee 

53, it was much in &shion in almost brighte formes of ladees hiahh, immersed 

>art of the kingdom : this game was in uncouthe donjons, by treacherouse kines, 

nes played, by hanging a shield upon greate lords, an' mightee knights,**) ttie 

fixed in the ground, and the skilful tale of " Castle Baynard,'' in which he will 

iding by struck the shield in such a find many very interesting customs, and 

: as to detach it firom its ligatures ; * more particularly, an excellent delineation 

. was of a less dangerous nature, and of the above game. The author of this 

sed when the quintain could not be delightful little story is Hal Willis, who is 

d. possessed of considerable talent, and a 

e was another, but more haiardous knowledge of oar ancestorial manners, 

', to those who were not skilled by xr r m 

n the use of the lance and javelin. '• C« Wt 
isted of two large poles being drove 

B ground, far enough apart to allow ^ 

on horseback to ride full speed be- ' " 
them : at the top of these was an 



ie heavy sand-ba^, fixed on a pivot. 
9 swing freely round, and backward 



A FARTHING LORD. 

rward, with amazing rapidity : this 
ing aspirant for chivalric honours Lord Brace, an ancestor of the earl of 

>d in, as a grand treat for the dis- Fife, was remarkable for practising . that 

' his personal bravery and contempt celebrated rule, ** Get all you can, and keep 

ger. He commenced by reining m all you set.*' One day, walking down the 

d opposite to the sand-bag, men avenue from his house, he saw a farthing 

' away at full speed, at the same lying at his feet, which he took up and 

irling the javelin at the bag with carefully cleaned. A beggar passing at the 

rable force, and passing between same time, entreated his lordship would 

» before it could resume its original give him the farthing, saying, it was not 

1. Many of the squires and veo- worth a nobleman's attention. '' Fin* a 

Richard with the Lion-heart, held fiirthing to youneV, puir body," replied his 

"eat esteem ; and they would often lordship, and carefully put the coin into his 

rough the supporters, regain their breeches pocket. 

return back nefore the bag had In addition to being his own fiirthing 

it time to fall, and ride bravely off Jln'er, his lordship was his own factor and 

: a single blow from this heavy in- rent-collector. A tenant who called upon 

it of pleasure. He who executed him to pay his rent happened to be deficient 

it in a handsome manner was de- a single farthing, Tnis amount could not 

victor, and the prize to which he be excused; and the farmer had to seek the 

entitled was a peacock. fiirthing. When the business was adjusted, 

e princely fUte given by sir Rhys ap the countryman said to his lordship, *< Now 

I, m honour of his being admitted Braco, I wou'd gie ye a shillin' for a sight 

lion of the illustrious order of the o' a' the goud an* sillerfye hae." — '^ Weel, 

it is mentioned thus : — " When mon," replied Braco, " it's no cost ye ony 

id dined they went to visit cache mair;" and accordingly, for and in con- 

e in his quarters, wheare they found sideration of the aforesaid sum, in hand first 

nan in action, some wrestling, some well and truly paid, his lordship exhibited 

at the barr, some taking ofthe pike, several iron boxes filled with gold and sil- 

inning at the guintainey &c." Dr. ver coin. ** Now," says the fisirmer, '* I'm 

iius explains it : — *^ A ludicrous and as rich as yoursel', Braco."—" Aye, mon !" 

said his lordship, " how can that be ?" — 

— ^ : *« Because 1N« weniV— ^^ >l«* ^as^^^^fts^ 

* MiiW^ Bktorjr of CluT§iryk imx!* 
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8IN0ULAR tOLI« diniMr, adding, it wm not for wantof Imi 

e, ^ to the queen or to him. bat becmie fka 

SwPTOK m CiUT^ir, ^j^ ^^^ ^j^^ themilTee prapmdZ 

L FrQm a paper of Heory the Eighth's time, entertain so great a man 9 but John sni^ 

ampng the MSS. at Skipton, I £id that the he was ashamed to think of hie diaiaf a 

following singular toll was anciently levied an inn, and requested him to go and m 

111 Skirack axui Crookrise : with him, and bring the gentlanum iloii * < 

^ Note, that theiee oustomei hayth ben with him, informing him that he had apiw I i 

«sed tyme out of mvnd, by y« report of of good beef and a plum pudding, and lie I 

Bob. Gaith, forster ther ; the whTcb s^y- of his dame's own brewing. I%e nriDCf 

eth» that he in all his tyme, and nis fisither admired the loyalty of the man, and tooogh 

aftHre him in y^ office, always hayth taken he had bespoke a dinner at the White lioi^ 

die sayd eustomes : went with him ; and when they got to tin 

^ First, that ev'ry biyde enmynffe that house, Duddlestone called his wife, who I 

waye shulde eyther gyve her lefte shoo or was up stairs, desiring her to pot on adaa | 

itu. ivd. to the forster of Crookryse, by apron and come down, for the qnsoi^ 

way of oustome or gaytoloys." husband and another gentleman wen com 

.. The rest only relate to tolls taken for the to dine with them ; she accordingly eiBS 

passage of sheep, cattle, and wool. - down with her clean blue aproo^ and vail 

The commutation was so high, that I immediately saluted by the prince. iBiii TI 

suppose the penalty would generally be course of the dinner, the prince asked Uajfiisi 

paid in kind; and by this ungallant cus- if he ever went to London ? Ibnid,lW(lh« 

torn, the poor brides of Craven would be since the ladies had worn ctaya wUti4r^- 

f^uced to' tread the rugged ways of Crook- bodices, he sometimes went to buy vhdl 

rise in the situation of the light-footed sons bone ; whereupon the prinee desflwl Ui 

of Thestius — to take his wifo when he went maia, H U 

T#fy U wOsXms,-^ ■"^ introduction to him at ooort -"« 

jswip, «i FragmJ^ ^^ ^ course of a little time, JobaMiitft 

dlestone took his wife behind him is Il^hso 

" ■" ■ ' " " ■ "" ■'^' — ■ ■ don, and, with the assistance of the tf^Uia 

A CURIOUS WARRATIVE,. t^^ ^ admittance te the ynm^^le^ 

^ * ^ ly him thev were wtrodooed to tht fM|K a 

For the Table Book, who invited them to an approadiingdatfl|i^ ii 

informing them that they must hen K' lb t 

Feimce Oborge of Dsvm ark, AiTD S» dothes for the occasion, allowing tlNa « ^ 

John AVD X^DT DuDDLasToxB. ehoose for themselves. Sach thuf tin 

Tbe foUowipg very remarkable anecdote !**^® fmrpkvehet, such as the priaiijii NjKai 

is accompaniedr by a reference to the only w«\on, which ms accordingly pa* Mt 

Work of any authority wherein I have met T *.®?' *1^ *** ^*' ^^" ^^ ^*! J*!i 

^Ih it, dueed by the queen herself; u tks ot lat I 

Prince George of Denmark, the nominal ^J^ ^^^^ ^l ^**«.«»*y f ?™^?^S ^ " 

king-consort to queen Anne, in passing ^^ ^^» *° ^^^^ ^i^X ^^/» ^ ""•^S 

through Bristol, appeared on the Exchange, PP^^^ ^*' ^"^band to Uidr heoijljj 

Uttended only by one gentleman, a military TT* the entertainment, the queen,iM 

officer, and remainecf there till the mer- *^,*® ^T^ down, laid a ww»d <s II Jjte 

-«- V . .. . head, and (to use lady Daddleetooflrs «i f"»i 



Hcdo 



diants had pretty generally withdrawn, not ^"^J *"* ^to nse l^y,I)addleeloii^ «« 

one of them having sufficient resolution to ^°i?») »?^^,V^ ''*'"'" ^^^ "^ ^ ^^ S.' 

speak to him, as perhaps they might not be \ w«<Jan was offered money, or »g **«» 

prepared to ask such a guest to their houses, ■""•' government, but he did not IB* ••« 1 

But this was not the case with all who saw *? **^P* ®^ ®**^*'> Informing the •■■ 

him, for a person, whose name was John ?** ^^ '**^ ^' fifty pvmnda out at nsi^ 

Puddlestone, a bodice-maker, in Com- w apprehended that the numbercrf fig 

•treet, went up and asked the prince if he "J '^^ about her must be very luui^ 

was not the husband of the queen, who in- "• queen, however, made ladv umm 

form^ him he was. John Duddlestone ■*?°* a present of her gold wat<!b famm 

ihpn tnM tha nrin^A ti^of k^ \>^A rA^.^^^A slde, whloh ^ mv ladv" consideied •■ 



then told the prince, that he had observed, ■*^*' '^"*** "7 ^^T oonsidefei •• « 

with a great deal of concern, that none of ^^^^ ornament, when she went to MiWl**" 

tte merchants had invited him boma Iq «"8P«n<*«d over a blue i^on. JH^ 

> ■■ ^^ - . 1 toxfexnA <hii interesting ai««P»|F'" 

* 2^. WUtakir't History of Craven, - ^ Conf a.^\F^Mkm<] ^^^Oflll^ ^\Hi.«if 
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hw ]^n fttfe ; bat whwaefe it Motiov— on AcceieIlatx^ii— tbb Fill 
that author does not mmtion. or Bodies. 

)r of the Table Book is equally The ancients, as well as the moderns, 

, perhaps sobm of his corres^ defioe motion to be change of placet or the 

naj be able to point oat its passing from one pUce to another ; they 

, if it be authentic, ooBununi* Knew the acceleration of bodies in fallings 

articulars respecting the worthy but not so exactly as to determine its law or 

his dame* cause. It was an axiom of Aristotle and 

__^^__________^^^^___^_^^^ the Peripatetics, that a body in falliDg ac- 
quired a celeri^ of motion, proportionable 

St9(f0btrtfS( ^ ^^ distance from the place whence the 

motion began ; but they knew not that Uiit 

ov TB« increase of the celerity of fidling bodiea 

•Kifpo m. oiwro ^^ uniform, and that the spaces passed 

ENTS AND MODERNS. oTer in equal times increased proportiooa- 

w yv biy to the unequal numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 4cc. 

* * Two mistakes of Aristotle hindered bim 

dRPTSOVLAii PBrLOSOPHT. ^^ arriving at the truth. The first was, 

that there were two tendencies in body; 

Itustrious modems, Newton and one downwards, carrying it to the cenue^ 

ittribute the continual change in those that were heavy; the other up* 

ens in bodiea to the different wards, removing it from it, in those that 

aagnitude of their minute cor^ were light. His second error was, that he 

Qd affirm, that their difierent thought different bodies rolled through 

separation, and the variety of space with a celerity proportional to their 

emcDt, ooostitute the differences masses. lie did not consider that the re- 

This corpuicuiar philosophy sistance of the medium was the only cause 
id from the times of Democritus, of this difference ; for supposing them to 
er Moschus the Phsanician. It move through an irresisting medium, or in 
pear that the Phoinioian school vacuo, the lightest bodies would then fall 
e indivisibility of atoms; wher»- with the same velocity as the heaviest, 
lus, Democritus, and Epicurus This is demonstrated by means of the air- 
so the philosophers in aU ages, pump, wherein paper, lead, and gold^ de* 
le Cartesians and Newtonian^ scend with equal swiftness, 
same. Aristotle, as great in Yet all the ancients were not thus igno- 
) as able in mathematics, treats hint. Lucretius, instructed in the principles 
works of both kinds. A modem of Democritus and Epicums, arrived at 

respecting it has been deemed this knowledge, and supports it by such 

gh anciently it was expressed arguments, as might do honour to the most 

le very same terms. experienced naturalist of our times.— - 

tonians say, ** that the sinallest "Admitting that there was nothing in thq 

latter is able to cover the largest vacuum to resist the motion of bodies, it 

pace, by the number of parts necessarily followed, that the lightest would 

it may be divided ; and that descend with a celerity equal to the weigh- 
much as leaving any one porie tiest ; that where there was no resistance 
lallest dimension uncovered.'^ in the medium, bodies must always move 
I had previously Baid, that each through equal spaces in equal times ; but 
hatever site, was infinitely di- that me case would be different in such 
(omuch, that a particle so small mediums, as opposed divers .degrees of re- 
of the foot of the minutest in- sistance to the bodies passing through them.'' 

furnish out of itself parts suffi- Hereupon, he alleges the very same rea- 

overing an hundred million of sonings which Galileo draws from experi- 

hout ever becomiog exhaustible ence to support his theory. lie says, that 

unber of its parts. Democritus ** the difference of velocities ought to increase 

the like proposition, when be or abate, according to the difference of re- 

at it was '* possible to make a sistance in the medium ; and that because 

of an atom." Chrysippus says air and water resist bodies differently, they 

rhen he maintains that a drop of fall through these mediums with different 

be divided into a number of degrees of velocity •" W%. ^V^W V^^-^^ic* 

I of iUelf sufficient to mingle see, that \\v^ ^ivcAeiiV^ ^«% ^w^C^sm^^^ 

r«oyU!/|Mtfti«tefof thaooeaai . die.ffiniuigil^^i groattalM^ 
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GRA5SINGT0N THEATRICALS. 
To the Bdihr. 

Dear sir,— When I sent you the sketch 
of " Tom Airay " of this place, and his as- 
sociates, I was not aware that the practice 
of acting plays was a very ancient one in 
die parish of Dnton, (in which this place 
is.) iThe following extract from Whitaker's 
history will prove this to have been the 
case, and that Airav was ** the last of a 
briffht band.''. It will doubtless be perused 
wim interest by many of the inhabitants of 
Craven, very few of whom I am inclined to 
think know of the circumstance. Whita- 
ker's history is an expensive work, and only 
in the hands of a few. 

''Many of these amusements were long 
after in use at Linton. But the most popu^ 
lar of their amusements was the practice of 
acting old plays, coo tinned, I have no doubt, 
firom the old * Kirk Sights,' and clerk 
plays, though I can trace it in Craven no 
farther than 1606, where I find the follow- 
ing article in the accounts of Francis, earl 
of Cumberland :— 



u 



* Item, paid to the yonee men of the 
town, (Skipton,) being his rps tenants and 
servants, to fit them for acting plays this 
Christmas, iiiit.' 

** In the interval of a century from this 
time, it does not seem that they had much 
improved their stock of dramas ; for, within 
the recollection of old persons with whom 
I have conversed, one of their favourite 
performances was ' The Iron Age,' by Hey- 
wood,~ apoet of the reign of James I:, whose 
work, long since become scarce, and almost 
forgotten, had probably been handed down 
from father to son, through all that period. 
But in every play, whether tragedy or 
comedy, the Fice constituted one of the dro" 
maHi periOfUBf and was armed, as of old, 
with a sword of lath, and habited in a loose 
party-coloured dress, with a fur-cap, and 
rox's brush behind. In some parts of Craven 
these personages were called clowns, as in 
8hakspeare*s time, and too often and too 
successfully attempted to excite a laugh by 
ribaldry and nonsense of their own ; a prac- 
tice which is very properly reprehended in 
Hamlet. 

" In the * Destruction of Troy ' this per- 
sonage easily united with Thersites; but 
he was often found in situations where his 
appearance was very incongruous, as ex. 
gr. in 'George Barnwell.' These rustic 
actors had neither stage nor scenes, but 
performed in a large room, what is called 
the 'bouse,'* of an ordinary dwelling. 

^.Sokm iUMwmiMia tl(« Cmi^ dUtoiV. 



''Sometimes they fabricated 
rude drama fof themselves ; in v 
ts it is not likely that the plot 
very skilfully developed, the ) 
entered one by one, and each 
short metrical prologue, which 
property chose to <*all a fore-spe 
why should these honest Engli 
indebted to the Grecian stage foi 
prologue, when they were cer 
nolden to it for nothing else ? 

'^In these fabrications, I be 
stibjects were frequently taken fro 
plays ; but the texture was of vei 
workmanship. For this I most 
reader to give me credit; thou 
readers had the same relish for wl 
language of dulness, is called 1 
Dr. Farmer and Mr. Warton, I co 
more than a smile by their travest 
' Merchant of Venice.' An old ii 
of this place, (Linton,) whom I w* 
had the reputation of a dramatic 
turer, though he had, in reality, n 
beyond those of an actor. But 
drew upon him an awkward app 
which, as the stated price of these 
was three half crowns, he parri 
dexterously by demanding half i 
Thus much for the chapter of 
ments." 

In mentioning Airay's stage con 
I forgot to name Sim Coates, on* 
principal. He was a clnb-footf 
and used to perform the ** Fair Pe 
He is lately dead. 

I am, &0. 

Oroinfigton in Craven, T. ( 

Aug. J, 1827. 



THE GIN ACT— NAMES OF DI 

On the 29th of September, 173( 
the bill against sptntuous liquoi 
place, several people at Norwich, 
and other places, as well as at I 
made themselves very merry on the * 
of Madam Gin," and some of hot! 
got soundly drunk at her <' fiinei 
which the mob made a formal pro 
but committed no outrage. 

A double guard for some days n 
at Kensington ; the guard at St J 
and the horse-guards at Whitehall 
reinforced; a guard was placed 
"RaWs Of&c«^ C wioery-lane ; and a > 
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]!oTent Cbfd^n, ke. in order to 
r tumult that might happen at 
iwn of spirituous liquors. 
' the disullers took out licenses 
, others made preparations to 
brewing-trade, anclsome went 
Lford and Cambridge to open 
!, The accounts of that period 
e university of Oxford intended 
right with them ; the priyilege 
nntners having been granted to 
rter of Henry VIII., and after- 
med by an act of parliament 
leth. 

Hers and others in different 
e town sold a liquor, which 
i^e been wine, with spices in- 
n; and several continuing to 
us liquors contrary to the act, 
; were laid against them to the 
in of excise. 

ider the following names were 
ral brandyoshops in Hig^ IIol- 
les*s, Tothill-street, Rosemary- 
itch, the Mint, Kent-street, &c. 
ee," " Tow Row," ** Cuckold's 
" Parliament Gin," « Bob,*' 
ft," " The Last Shift," " The 
light," "The Balk," "King 
' Corsica," " Cholick and Gripe 
fhese denominations were with 
ade the late act. 
1 4th of October, 1736, there 
ore the commissioners of excise 
f Mr. Robert Kirkpatrick, sur- 
apothecary in Turn mill-street, 
hn Thomas, chymist at Shore- 
formations for retailing spiritu- 
, contrary to the intent and 
' the act; and they were both 
r. The penalty was one bun- 
s each. 

G. K. 



For tk$ ttthk Book. 
TIME. 

Oh Time, tkaft cvtr with ntUUcM wiif 
Cats off oar joys aJid tlMrtau all omr piia, 

Thoa fraat destroyvr that doth alwajrt briag 
Relief to nuui^all bow befteath thjr mga ; 

Nations before thee fall, aad the frim kisf 
Of death aad terror foUows in thjr traia. 

Thoo briof'st the cap of Lethe to the miad* 

Which else on earth ao joj ooold ever lad. 

Little in jonth we think apoa thj ii^C; 

Nor eateh the letson of each pasnaf dajr. 
Till, when too late, it bants apoa oar sifht* 

And thoa hast crowned as with thjr eap of fftf t 
Oar friends for erer fled, and aU the Uf ht 

That gilded this dim world hath passed away 
On to eternity — thro* that sad portal 
Which parts as, and assares as man is mortaL 

Thoa teaeheet as the Tanitjr of earth. 
With which, in spite of thee, we are delighted. 

And lead'st as quickly onward from oar birth 
Unto old age, then leav'st as there benighted ; 

Where all oar earthly pleasures, joys, and mirth 
Fade fast away.Uke yoang leaves seared and blighted. 

And hope, that Inred as onward, then, we find, 

Was but an i^it fatwu of the mind. 

s. 



Gt POErS OWN EPITAPH. 

^eks before John Keats died of 
Rome, a gentleman, who was 
is bedside, spoke of an inscrip- 
memory. Keats desired that 
1 be no mention of his name or 
If there be any thing," he said, 
^ere lies the body of one whote 
frit in water.** 



HACKERSTON'S COW. 

This is a Scotch proverb, the application 
of which may be inferred from tne follow- 
ing account of its origin. A tenant of lord 
HackerstOD, who was one of the judges of 
the court of session, one day waited on his 
lordship with a woful countenance. " My 
lord," said he, " I am come to inform your 
lordship of a sad misfortune, my cow has 
ffored one of your lordship's cows, so that 
I fear it cannot live." — " Well, then, you 
must pay for it.'* — ** Indeed, my lord, it 
was not my fault, and you know I am a very 
poor man." — ^* I can't help that, I say you 
must pay for it ; I am not to lose my cow.'' 
;^i( 'vv^ell, my lord, if it must be so 1 cannot 
say against your lordship, — but stop, my 
lord, I believe I have made a mistake, it 
was your lordship's cow that ^oved mvei^^' 
«* O \ thai *\a c\w\Xft ^ d:\?L«t«ct\. ^^"^w^— ^ 
along and dou\ Uov^Va lafe A«».\sviaf| — ^^ 
along, \aa>(r 
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ROPE-RIDINO ON HORSEBACK, ON heard at «ome distance upon ib- 

ST. MARK'S DAY AT VENICE. ^^ '^^ attenUon to •oonds made 

by the element over vrhich t 

The gaiety and splendour exhibited in brought ;—vrhoeYer i« led stiddenl 

the place of St. Mark at Venice on this Mrs. Piozad, « to this scene of » 

annive^Fsary, is extremely attractive. For- perennial gaiety, will be apt to ei 

merly, among the remarkable customs in Venice, as Eve does to Adaun in N 

honour of this the patron saint of the city, it fntk the« conYcnbg. I forget aU time, 

was usual for a man to ascend and descend 'j^ seaaou, and their thange--all pleast 
a rope stretched from the summit of St. 

Mark's tower, and secured at a consider- - 

able distance from the base. ^ ^^^ ^ REV. MR. WILSON, 

On the last day of February, 1680, the -. ^ ,^ « p t^^., 

doge, the senate, and the imperial ambas- ^"^ ^^^ ^^ ^"^ ^^^ 

sador, with about fifty thousand spectators, ^ ^ju ^o^ j^e pain to no one, 

beheld the annual solemnity In the first tj^e Mr. Wilson, formerly curate of 

pla<9 appeared certain butchers, m their qji, ^^^ gkipton in Craven-, and I 

roast-meat clothes ; one of which, with a the late Rev. Edward Wilson, c 

Person scimitar, cut off the heads of three Windsor. He wrote a tract, entiUe 

oxen, one after another, at one blow, to the. ^^n in the Moon," which was s 

admiratioii of the beholders, who had never ^^^ut to convey th^ knowledge of < 

seen the like either in Venice, or any other astronomy in the following strange 

part of the world. But that which caused ^ cobbler, Israel Joblon by r 

greater^ wonder was this : — A person, g^pposed to ascend first to the top 

adorned in a Unwlridmg habit, having a gilt ^i^j^t; and thence, as a seco^ 

helmet upon his head, and holding in his *ally practicable, to the mooD 

nght hand a lance, m his left a helmet ^Ich he makes a tour of the wh( 

.I9ade of a thm piece of plate gilded, and ^^^^^ F^om this excursion, 1 

sitting upon a white horse, with a swift tte traveller brings back little infc 

pace ambled np a rope six hundred feet ^^^h might not have been had upc 

long, fastened from the quay to the top of excepting that the inhabitants of w 

St. Mark s tower. When he had arrived i^^j j f ^ ^^-^^y^ ^^.^ ^^^ 

half way, his tinsel coat fell off, and he 'Sietal.-*^ Tlie work contains son 

made a stand, and stooping his lance sub- • extravagancies ; but the writer, aftei 

jnissively, saluted the doge sitUng m the ^ man of talent, and has abundant! 

palace, and flourished the banner three ^Yi^^ ^ad he been blessed with i 

times over his head. Then, r^uming his ^^^ ^^^ ^ 3^ ^or education, h 

former speed, he went on, and, with his have been capable of much bette. 

horse, entered the tower where the bell jf j y^^^ ^y^^ {^^^ y^^f^^^ ^^ I ^^ 

hangs ; and presently returning on foot, he ^' y^ sentences here and there, i 

rchmbed np to the highest pinnacle of the point of composition rise to no u 

te^; wh«e, sitUng on the golden angel, ^f excellence. It is rarely to 

he flourished his banner again several times. ^-^ y^^^^ ^ j ^^ ^^y^ y^^^^ . 

This performed, he descended to the bell- ^usly bought up by his family. 

tower; and there taking horse, rode down only seen one copy, and my recolh 

again to rtie bottom m like manner as be ^^^^ j .^^j j^ j^^jj ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

hadw«nded.» „«..,, e* Mr. Wilson had also good me 

« Wh^ver, says Mrs. Piozzi, « sees St. y^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^,^ j^ ^^^^ 

MaA^s Place lighted up of an evening, ^j^i^^ he applied to several whimii 

adorned with every excellence of human p^ses. But*^{iis chef-cTa^ivre was a 

art, and pregnant with pleasure, expressed f^, j^ead, like that of friar Bacon 

bj mteltigent ^countenances sparkling widi ^-^^^y^ ^^ ^y^^ ^^^^3 Escotillo, wii 

every grace of nature-4he sea washing its ^^ j/;^,^^^ himself and amazed hi 

wriU-^emoon-beams dancing on lU sub- -^ ^j^^ ^ ^^^-^ reverend ^ 

jugated waves-sport and laugh er resound- threatened to complain of the poor 

ing from the c^ee-houses-girls with gui- j^j, metropolitan as an enchaScr! 

tars skipping about the square— masks and ^^ ^^e oracle was mute.f 

meiTf-maken singing as they pass you — ] 

uaiess a Inurge with a band 6f tKwVc \a ^ ^ ^:, a « .v «. x, - * 

• AWcoim's Manners of Ea»f«« ^ 'B«^*\>V^?l\M»K«%'8MNftrj ^^tw^ 
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A SHOW£R&-SC0R^H£D about a auactcr of an hour, and it is emptied 

LEAVES. ^ quickly.* When you enter the pavilion 

the dooir is immediately doaed, and ce- 
ummer^ after some days of fine men ted with mastic, to hinder the water 
uring the heat of the day, if a from entering ; it is then tiiat they open the 
pens, accompanied with a few sluices; and this great hatin is soon filled 
ers of rain, and the sun appears with water, which is even snfiered lo over- 
ly after with its usual splendour, flow the land i so that the pavilion is en- 
he foliage and the flowers on tirely under water, except the top of the 
rain had fallen, and destroys the dome, which is left untouched for the benefit 
he orchard. The intense heat, of respiration. Notliing is more charming 
ardour of the sun produces at than the agreeable coolness of this delicious 
on the leaves and flowers, is place, while the extreme heat of the sun 
lat of burning iron. Naturalists ooiU the surface of the freshest fountains.* 

It for the cause of this strange - 

they have said nothing which "- ' 

reasonable mind. This is, how- SPANISH PUNCTILIO. 
act : in the serene days of the 

is visible that, there gathers on On occasion of the decease of the queen 

and the flowers, as, indeed, on mother of Spain in 1696» the Paris papers 

r part, a little dust, sometimes gravely relate the following particulars ctf 

sometimes less, scattered by the a dispute respecting precedence. 

hen the rain falls on this dust, The o£Bcers of the crown and the grandees 

mix together, and take an oval or of the kingdom assembled at the usual time 

1, as we may frequently observe tol open her majesty's will ; but nndin^ 

ses on the dusty floor, when ser- that the first lady of the queen's chamber, 

sr water before they sweep. These who ought by virtue of her office to havb 

^ater form convex lenses, which been present, was absent, the august body 

e same effect as burning mirrors, sent a messenger, requesting her attend- 

I rain be heavy and last long, the ance. The first lady, deeming the message 

not produce this burning heat, a gross attack upon her privileges and 

e force and duration of the rain high importance, indignantly rephed, that 

destroyed the dust that formed it was her indispensable duty not to leave 

B of water ; and the drops, losing her deceased royal mistress, and therefore 

lar form, in which alone consisted the nobles must wait on her. 

ic power, will be dispersed.* Thereupon ensued a negotiation by mes* 

_ sages, which occupied eight hours. In the 

" course of the discussion, the grandees in- 

SUMMER-HOUSE, IN SIAM. ■»*«* on their cUiims of precedence as an 

aggregate body, yet, individually, they 

g of Siam has in one of his coun- considered themselves happy when com- 

; a most singular pavilion. The plying with the commands of the ladies, 

chairs, the closets, &c. are all Fixed in her resolution, the lady high- 

of crystal. The walls, the ceiling, chamberlain acquainted her opponents with 

ors, are formed of pieces of plate her final determination. The decision of 

bout an inch thick, and six feet the great otficers and grandees was equally 

nicely united by a cement, which unalterable ; but at the last they proposed, 

sparent as glass itself, that the that " without rising firom their seats, or 

le fluid cannot penetrate. There moving themselves, they should be eurrM 

door, which shuts so closely, that to a room ai an equal distance between 

penetrable to the water as the rest their own apartment and the lady high- 

igular building. A Chinese en- chamberlain's, who sliould be cmrriei to 

istructed it thus as a certain re- the same place, seated upon a high cushion, 

nst the Insupportable heat of the in the same manner as she sat in the 

This pavilion is twenty-eight feet queen's chamber, to the end it might be 

and seventeen in breadth ; it is said, that neither side had made a etep to 

the midst of a great basin, paved meet emnh otker^ It seems that the per- 

nented with marble of various formance of the solemnity happily teraur- 

They fill this basin with water in naied the imi^t\aaDl dVSewMjfc. 
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BOSWELLIANA. ' A««A ;' and the man waj hang 

ingly." 

Tht foUowing anecdotes are related by, This is only to he parallel 

or relate to, the well-known James Bos well, story of the highland dame, wl 

who conducted Or. Johnson to the High- of submission to the chief of 

lands of Scotland. induced her to insinuate want . 

It may be recollected that when Boswell respect in her husband, who had 

took the doctor to his lather's house, the old demned, and showed some reli 

laird of Auchtnleck remarked, that *' Jamie the halter. " Git up, Donald,^' 

had brought an odd kind o' a chiel' wi* « guid wife," to her ** ain guid m 

him." *^ Sir,'' said Boswell, ^ he is the up, Donald, and be hangit, ao' di 

grand luminary of our hemisphere,— quite the laird." 
a cotuteVationj sir."—*' Urta Mt^or, (the 
Great Bear,) I suppose,'* said the Uurd. 

Some snip-snap wit was wont to pass ' ■ 
between sire and son. ^ Jamie** was bred 

an advocate, and sometimes pleaded at the tsi^nn^t- rnw^tsr Afwr 

bar. rteadinp, on a particular occasion, BOWEL COMPLAIRX 

before his fiither, who, at that time, was . p 

" Ordinary on the IhIIs," and saying some- ^ Kecipb. 

thing which his lordship did not like, he m. •. « i .. . .i. j 

cxcliimed to Jamie, " \Vr« an ass, mon." ,, ^^ ^?K^ ^L.* ^^'^- ^^ ^ 

^^ No, my lord,*' replied Jamie, " I am • ^imes,; sigped ;* W." in Aug 

not an ass, bat I am a colt, the fold of an communicates the following presc 

g^fM* . particularly nsenilindiarrfacea^aac 

In 178.'!, Boswell addressed *« a Letter by inflamnwition oC the bowels :- 

to the People of Scotland ^ oik a proposed . ^^« ^' confection of catechu 2 

alteration in the court of session. He says '""P^® cmnamon water 4 our 

in this pamphlet, ^ When a man of probity X""P ^^ ^'^^ f'PF" ^ 

and sointTa lord NewhalL who«« cliL^t/r t*»«™ together, and give on< 



ouo 
one or 




a man sits aiiiong our judges, should they ^^^V^^^^y two or three times 

be disposed to do wrong, he can make them ^^}Sr' 

hear knd tremble. My honoured father This awxture is very agreeabi 

told me, (the late lord Auchinleck,) that fir P^»«raW« to the spintuons am 

.Walter Pringle ' spoke as one having au- Preparations usually administerei 

thority—even when he was at the bar, «>«?«e of a few hours it abates 

'he would crwm a deckhn down their ^er, and in almost every insUDCi 

throats.' " cures the patient. During the fr 

Boswell telU, in the same « Letter," that '* " especiaUy vahiable. 
'^ Duncan Forbes of Cullodc% when lord 

president of the court, gave every day as a 

toast at his table, * Here's to every lord of " ' 
session who does not deserve to be hang- 
ed 1' Lord Aochinleck and lord Mon- iffM/fft«%V» 
boddo, both judges, but since his time, are lePilUapQ 
my authority," says Boswell, ** for this. — I 

do not say that tlie toast was very delicate, ON A MARINE OFFICl 
or even quite decent, but it may give some 

notion what sort of judges there may he/* ^^^ ^*" retired tnm bosj aemm 

It is further related by Boswell, that a ^rintUeutemmtdUmnmi 

person was executed to please his laird. who uteijr lired ia pe«» .nd pW 

"Before the heritable jurisdictions were O-bowdtheduptht Atai^t.: 

abolished, a man was tried for his life in ^"T; "^F^*!? "^ !" >»" ''^^^^ *• 

the court of one of the chieftains. The n!!!!^T f-*^^^"'* 

jury wtre going to bring him in * not S^^^tTfr 1"^ **?^ 

't . f • 1 % X.' 1 .1 .■ '^ rues not till faxtlMr Olden.* 

guilty/ hut somebody whupered them, that _______^ ^^^ 

' the young laird had never se&d an execa- ""^^ """ — "■ 

Hod/ upon which their Yexdict naa— •'«twa«fcfc*^^*\«fcdi%'!6«ihw 




individual, whose fertile 
procured him notoriety, was the son o) 
Fnall grocer at March io the Isle of Ely. 
bitte hia lavourite expression, lie " came 
fclh "on Friday, the 13lh of April, 1735, 
^S. He received the nidimenta of hii 
Hncation under " dame Hawkins,'' ^m 
noa he was remored to a most sagadous 
HHmlmaster, named Wendall; and he 
fciitMiished his schoolfellons by the bril- 
■BtjT of his genius,'' till he was bound to 
PHEOosia Coward, of Lynn, to learn the 
■Bud mystery of a " glover and brecches- 
Wer." He had nearly passed through 
Vlpprenticeship, and attained to the age 

Vli that flesh is heir to," when one day 
Vbg at a small shop-window, nearly 
Prided by gloves and second-hand unmen- 
S*"Me«, an accidental apeitura favoured 
^ Willi a gViwpse of the too cbanniDe 
^<tbi£— «A 



He " never told his love '' till chance enn- 
bled him to make the idol of his hope 
the offer of his hand. " No," said the too 
fascinating Barbara Green, " I will be ^ 
Evergreen." The lad^ ""'^ voe*ofabte,and. 
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-whom he enjoyed all the •' ecstatic ecstasies" « Marriage U like war ; th( 

of domestic felicity. causes fear, but the fweet hope of \i 

Nathan's business at Lynn became in- ^^ ^^jg i^^ stimulatet us to proceed 

adequate to his wants, and he removed to ^j^g effects of matrimony are muc 

the village of Dersingham, a few miles dis- agreeable than war, because the ( 

tant; and there, as a " glover, poet, haber- j^^^^ ^^y be accomplWied withoi 

dasher, green-jfrocer, and psalm-singer," he prejudicial to the welfare of society. 

vegetated remote from vulgar throng, and | ^^ mention all the comparisons m 

beguiled hi? leisure by " cogitating in co- jnigf^nation could furnish me with,! 

gibundity of coffltation."— Here it was, he ^^gfi j^jj, better to a Tetir great bulk 

tells us, that in 17T5 he had a " wonderful, a g^ t^ conclude j— the many in< 

incomprehensible, and pathetic draam "•— e^ees attending my being In busines 

a vision of flames, in the shapes of ** wig- ^^ beyond conceptloti ( and I Urisl 

blocks" and •« Patagonian cucumbers," at- ^|^g ^^ \^ abated by sharing II wi 

tended with horrid crashes, like the noise congenial soul, who may be intmi 

of a iboosand Merry Andrew's rackets, ^^^ secrets and oircumstances, 

which torrlfted and drove him to the affairs of importance^ too tedious 

" mottth of the tea j*' where, surrounded by ^^^^ » 

fire and waUr, he could only escape from .^ir i^^^.««« k« 

dreadftil deiti^etion by ^awaking. He Filled with ■^l^*"?^^^^^/ 
believad that the ftery wig-blocks were lense of h»» ^"t *W^*>^'. 
" opened to him" in a dieam as a caution, to jmwmg utility to his village nei 
preserve him fVom tempUtlon, It was soon he turned his tfioughU to the 
after this that, seeing one of his-neighboure the nation" in the year 1T99, and ] 
at the point of deatL he « cogitated » the *J»e salvaUon of the empire, by a 
follovrine finance fbr raising adequate su] 

carry on the war against Frar 
" Reflection. ' vigour. This he submitted in a 

•• What creatures are we ! memorial, addressed 

Under the hands of he. « j^ ^^^ jj^,^ y^j^ PlTj^ J 

Who created ns for to be. Ministers, 8cc. &C. &C. 

Objects of his great mercy : 

And the same must I be, ** May it please your gracious 

When years seTwty. Dear "Sir, to take into your honoui 

Creep upon me." sideration the undermentioned 

vyhich at this critical crisis and 

On another occasion, while his wife was period wants very much to be pu 

dangerously ill, Nathan, sitting by her bed- tice, to the advantage of the i 

side, became overwhelmed vrith " the in- benefit of our ovm government, th 

fluence of fency,*^ and believing her actually welfare, and the glory of Dersing 

dead, concocted this Nathan's memorial runs to gri 

ft -p but he states its real " business' 

^**"^^"* words,—" Beloved and honoura^ 

" My wife is dead,— she was the best, not angry at my proposal, if not 

4aidIherbo«>mfrteBd; of, which is, to beg of all dul 

Yes, she is gone,— her soul's'at reat earls, barouets, country squires, 

And I am left to mend." justices, gentlemen, ^reat and ric 

Nathan made a trifling mistake; for, « to '^Pr» ^'S^^f 'j^'^^^^^ 

his ereat surorise " his wife recavewsd and ^"^'^ ^^ inconceivable knowl< 

H! ! •; ^^T^"^®' ^'Jjs wire recovered, ana ^ unnecessary omamenU 

wf »Mwr^e»iaes tneir netner gar- ^ . j jg not to drt 

S^or »2/.^L "^ ^ '""'°8 a sufficient q»«|ti 
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hnndreda^ if not lihcrasandi of scmtch their names so illegible^ that neither 

la^e but little, yet I am (so is themselves nor any body else can read 

God's name) minded, willing, them.'' 

IS, out of half a dozen tea- Nathan's notoriety was now at its height. 

eh>er up half, which you know, He usually yisited Lynn once or twice a 

^ill be exactly three.** week ; and flattered by the general enco* 

proceeds to say, that '' Many miums bestowed on his transcendent abili- 

gs, such as great waiters, tea- ties by his admirers in that ancient town. 

ig and sauce pans, and sundiy he ventured to disclose a long-cheriihed 

s in the gold and silver way, hope, the object of his ardent ambition, to 

to mention, were they now appear in print as an author. Hut desire 

money, would supply your was fostered by several literary youths, ra- 
sh. Brass, earthenware, pipe- sident in Lynn, to whom he submitted his 

and glass, nothiniif can be writings for arrangement, and in 1 800 they 

' look neater, and sufficient for were published to the world under the tiUe 

woman upon earth to eat and of ** Quaint Scraps, or Sudden Cogitations." 

^-^Mr. Pitt, these sentiments I Previous to its appearance, he received re- 

my heart; they are the dictates peated congratulations on the forthcoming 

and the fruit of experience. — oook. Among other " Commendatory 

)od and gracious king, as also Verses" was a poetical address, purporting 

)rthy Mr. Pitt, once to come to have been written in America, addressed 

the country, and take a survey " To Nathan Coward, the sage Author of 

you would be astonished how Scraps and Cogitations, by I&mabas Bol- 

of individuals live. Pray, sir, dero, LL.D. VS. MOPQ. &c. of the Cogi- 

me, take off a few taxes from tating College, Philadelphia.'' This pleas- 

ies of life, especially salt, sugar, ing testimonial required Milton, and the 

parchment. I myself have but ** far-famed bards of elder times," to give 

shillings a week coming in, place to the rising luminary of the poetical 

les not that, by losses and bad hemisphere, 
now com is risen, we labour 

apprehension in other articles. ** Avanat I aTaunt I bide your duninikh'd heads I 

noble sir, I once heard a ser- When the san tshines the etara Khould M«k their bW& 

id on a thanksgiving day, for No longer clouds the dawning light imprum, 

lation of peace, by one Rev. The golden age is come I a mighty snn hsM riaaa 

at Lynn, Norfolk, mentioning A mighty sun, whwe eoogregated rays 

^lamities of the war ; and he At Dersingham pour forth their dassling Uaxe ; 

ir honourable father in, very Not there alone, bat e'en throBghout all nations^ 

1 from the bottom of my heart Beam Nathan's Scrap* and Sudden CogitatianM! 

y hear such a like .one preached None better knows Pindaric odes to write, 

If," None e'er a better love-song can indite ; 

ision, Nathan thus inquires of None better knows to play the tragic part, 

Honoured sir, from whence Or with sweet anthems captivate the heart; 

, and rumours of wars, cock- None better knows to sport extemp're wit, 

nd burglaries?" Finally, says Or with strange spells avert an ague fit ; 

Tie limits of one sheet of paper ^°"* ^"*' ^"""^^ ^ ^™"« **»' *^'^*« **^' 

, I must conclude, with wishing ^' ^***^ ^^* "*»** •^•^» »»"P '*»»™ '^* •" " 
good and gracious king, the 

all the royal family ; as also to This address is printed entire in Nathan's 

', Mr. Pitt, your consort, sons book, which consisted of epitaphs, love- 

ers, (if any,) and family in letters, valentines, cures for the asue and 

consumption, reflections, songs, &c. &c. 

stablished his public character The preface, the sketch of his. life, and the 

le to Mr. Pitt, ne made known conclusion to the work, were drawn up by 

to all his friends, and shortly Nathan's youthful editors. Tlirough them 

I transmitted it, he received an Nathan appealed to the reviewers in an ad- 

ment of thanks and a promise dress, containing the following spirited 

in a scrawling hand with an passage ; — ** It is ye, ye mites of criticism I 

le signature ; whereupon he it is ye alone I fear ; for, like your name- 

)led himself with this remark, sakes, the %Te^^\ vV^ TvOKii«» «sA '^^^jr^ 

len, '^ despising the common, ness o! \\ie e\vee%ei >i5^fe xb.o\^ ^^Vx^wi^w^ -wa. 

etbod of writing, generally yout de^ttai^'doiis, wA ^"^ ^^^'^ '^^^^^ 
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your partisans/' Towards the public^ the 
poet of Dersingham was equally candid 
and courageous.— '' I shun the general path 
of authon/' says Nathan, ** and instead of 
* feeling conscious of the numerous defects, 
and submitting my trides, with all possible 
humility, to the candour of a generous 
public, I venture to assert, that the public 
must receive the greatest advantage from 
my labours ; and every member of society 
shall bless the hour that ushered into ex- 
istence my ' Quaint Scraps and my Sudden 
Cogitations/ For what author, were he 
actually conscious of his numerous defects, 
would wish to trust himself to the mercy 
of that generoui public^ whom every one 
condemns for want of discernment and 
liberality. No, I profess, and I am what I 
do profess, a man of independent spirit 1 
and although I have hitherto dwelt in ob- 
scurity, and felt the annihilating influence 
of oppression and the icy grasp of poverty, 
vet I nave ever enjoyed tne praiseworthy 
luxury of having an opinion of my own ; 
because,— I am conscious of the in^riority 
of the opinions of others/' 

These were some of the preliminary 
means by which, with an honesty worthy 
to be imitated by authors of greater fame, 
Nathan aspired to win '' golden opinions/' 
The final sentence of his valedictory ad- 
dress *' to the reader ^ is remarkable for 
feeling and dignity. '' I am conscious/' 
says Nathan, '' that I begin to fade ; and be 
assured, that if I should be so fortunate as 
to blossom a few years longer, it must be 
entirely imputed to the animating influence 
of your praises, which will be grateful as 
the pure and renovatioe dews of heaven. 
And when at length tne soft breeze of 
evening shall fly over the spot where I 
once bloomed, the traveller will refresh it 
with the soft tears of melancholy, and sigh 
at the frailty of all sublunary grandeur." 

His wish accomplished, and his book 
published, Nathan's spare person, (about 
the middle size,) claa in tight leather 
*^ shorts," frequently ambulated the streets 
of Lynn, and he had the ineflable pleasure 
of receiving loud congratulations rrom his 
numerous niends. Ilere, perhaps, his lite- 
rary career had terminated, had not Napo- 
leon's abortive threats of invasion roused 
Nathan to take his stand, with daring pen, 
in defiance of the insolent foe. Our pa- 
triotic author produced a '' Sermon'' on the 
impending event. His former editorial 
assistants again aided him, and announced 
bi$ iateations by a prospectus, setting forth 
that, on such an occasion, ^^ when addxeas, 
^VmoDi^ and agitation, d^^y epUapViia&d 



epithalamium, pufi*, powder, poet 
petition, have been employed to in 
and inspirit the minds of Englisl 
surely must be a matter of serious 
tion, that a writer of such superlati 
brity as Nathan Coward should i 
pen in defence of the common < 
bold and disloyal indeed must 
breast which, even on the bare 
does not feel the glow of enthusia 
triotism,— does not beat with ra] 
the pride of Dersingham, the glor 
country, and the admiration of t 
verse.' 

** Rise, Britons, riiie, and rising noblj raise 
Yonr jojrful Pasans to great Nathan's praise: 
Nathan, whose powers all glorioos heights c 
Now charm an ague, — now a Sermon preack 
Nathan, who late, as time and cause seem'd 
Despatch'd a lutter to great premier Pitt, 
Showing bow quick the public in a duvh 
Might change their spoons and platters into ( 
And now with zeal, attach'd to name nor pa 
Thunders out vengeance 'gainst great Buona 
Zeal that no rival bard sliall e'er exceed ; 
To prove yonr judgment, quickly buy and le 

Soon after the publication of hi 
mon,*' Nathan became more sensibl 
infirmities of '' threescore years a 
And the epitaph on his wife havti 
duly appropriated, for in good ti 
died, he removed to Liverpool, w 
had a daughter married and settl 
there, in her arms, about tlie year 1 
breathed his last at the age of ei 
Requieicat in pace^ 



PETER AND MARY. 

Dr. Soams, master of Peterhouft 
bridge, towards the close of the si 
century, by a whimsical perversei 
prived the college over which he | 
of a handsome estate. Mary, the 
of Thomas Ramsey, lord mayor of 1 
in 1577, after conferring several h\ 
that foundation, profiered to sel 
hundred pounds a year (a venrh 
come at that period) upon the hou 
vided that it might be called " The 
of Peter and Mary." « No T k 
capricious master, ** Peter, who h 
so long single, is too old now for s 
partner.** Fuller says it was " adca 
which to lose so good a benefactress, 
lady, ofiended by the doctoi^ i 
scruple, turned the stream of her 1 
\eiice \o ^ \msq!^ qC other public i 
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No. XXXII. 

ore's Metamorphosis," a Come- 
>hn Lily, M. A. 1601.] 

f-dented u Love half-confett. 
Isa. Niobe, her maid. 

Niobe is in love. 

I, madam; yet mast I oonfets, that 
&ve had sweet thoaghts, sometimes hard 
nzt both, a kind of yielding; I know 

certainly I think it is not love : sigh I 
ase in melancholy : smile I do, and take 
agination: I feel in myself a pleasing 
fat, a delicate bitterness ; how to term 

without doubt it may be Lore ; sore I 
ite. 



pho and Phao," a Comedy, by 
Author, 1601. J 

ioor FerrtftHon, praisee his coii' 
f ferries over Venus ; who in- 
and him with a mutual pas- 

art a ferryman, Phao, yet a freeman; 
riches content, and for honours quiet, 
are no higher than thy fortunes, nor thy 
■ than thy calling. Who climbeth, stand- 
ad falleth on thorn. Thy heart's thirst 
h thy hand's thrift, and thy gentle la- 
ly turn to sweet slumbers in the night, 
it delight thee to rule thy oar in a calm 
doth Sapho to sway the sceptre in her 
Envy never casteth her eye low, ambi- 
always upward, and revenge barketh 
Thou fa rest delicately, if thou have a 
y thing. Thine angle is ready, when thy 
id as sweet is the fish which thou gcttest 
i the fowl which others buy in the mar- 
edest not fear poison in thy glass, nor 
guard. The wind is thy greatest enemy, 
is withstood by policy. O sweet life I 
under a golden covert, often under a 
e. But here cometh <Hie ; I will with- 
side ; it may be a passenger. 

t, Phao : ShCf as a mortal. 

tty youth, do you keep the ferry, that 

Syracusa ? 

*erry, fair lady, that condncteth to Syra- 

jar, if the water should begin to swell, 
t cunning to guide. 

i watinrs are commonly as the passengers 
efore, carrying one to fair in show^ there 
fttar a nwgh sea. 



Fentu, To pass the time in thy boat, en'tt tkan de- 
vise any pastime ? 

Phao, If the wind be with me, I ean angle, or tell 
tales : if against me, it wiU be pleasore for yon to see 
me take pains. 

Venru. I like not fishing ; yet was I bom of the ses. 

Phao. But he may bless fishing, that eaoght sneh an 
one in the sea. 

Venus, It was not with an angle, my boy, but with 
a net. 

Phao. So, was it said, that Vnlean caeght Mart 
with Venns. 

Ventu, Did'st then hear so'? it was some tale. 

Phao. Yea, Madam; and that in the boat did I 
mean to make my tale. 

Venus. It is not for a ferryman to talk of the Gods* 
Loves : but to tell how thy father conld dig, and thy 
mother spin. But come, let ns away. 

Phao. I am ready to wait — 

Saphoy sleepless for love of Phao, wha 
loves her as muchf consults wtth him abomt 
some medicinal herb : She, a great Lady f 
He, the poor Ferryman, but now promoted 
to be her Gardener, 

Sapho, What herbs have you brought, Phao ? 

Phao. Such as will make you sleep. Madam ; though 
they cannot make me slumber. 

Sapho. Why, how can you cure me, when yon can- 
not remedy yourself ? 

Phao. Yes, madam ; the causes are contrary. For 
it is only a dryness in your brains, that keepeth yoa 
from rest. But — 

Sapfio. But what ? 

Phao. Nothing : but mine is not so — 

Sapho. Nay then, I despair of help, if our disease 
be not all one. 

Phao. I would our diseases were all one ! 

Sapho. It goes hard with the patient, when the phy- 
sician is desperate. 

Phao. Yet Medea made the ever waking dragon to 
snort, when she (poor soul) could not wink. 

Sapho. Medea was in love, and nothing could oanse 
her rest but Jason. 

Phao. Indeed 1 know no herb to make lovers sleep 
but Heart's Ease : which, because it groweth so high, 
I cannot reach, for — 

Sapho. For whom ? 

Phao. For such as love — 

Sapho. 1 1 stoopeth very low, and I can never stoop 
to it, that 

Phao. That what ? 

Sap^. That I may gather it But why do you sigh 
so, Phao ? 

Phao. It is mine use. Madam. 

Sapho. It will do you harm, and me too : for I never 
hear one sigh, but I must sigh also. 

Phao. It were best then that your Ladyship give me 
leave to be gone : for I can but sigh — 

Sapho. Nay, stay ; for now I begin to sigh, I shall 
not leave, though you be ^^one. Bat. vil^«.t. do ^QU^tSiisSj. 
beat for ywiT a»^V\T^ts»^ xaVa VX vvvj"^ 
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Stifk^ Mai 

JPhao, No, Madam ; Yew of the tvee. 

S^ho, Then will I 1ot« Yew tbt better. And in- 
dflsd I tluokit would buiIm xam sleep too ; tlMrefora^ 
sn other simples set aside, I will simply xue m\j 

y«w. 

JPhao. Do* Madam i for I think nothing in the world 
ao good as Yew. 
Safk§, Farewell* for this time. 

S<a>ho qitettiofut her low'placed Affection, 

Sapho, Into the nest of an Alcyon no bird can enter 
bat tlM Aloym : aad into the heart of so great a Lady 
urn may oieep bat a great Lord ? 

Cfupid, Sapho cured of her love hff the 
fUjf tf Venue. 

Cupid, But what will yoa do for Pkao ? 

Sapho. I will wish him fortunate. This will I do 
iW Fhaa, bataoM I Mte k(ved Fha*} for wn*T ahall 
Kb 1m aaid, tl^t 8^0 loved to hala : ov that o«t of l«Tt 
dM «vi)l Mt be aa convteoua, aa aha vaa \m lov<a 
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Phao's final reeohttion. 

Phao* O Sapbas fhoti bast Cupid in thy anns« I in 
tuf heart ; thou kissest him for sport, I must curse 
kim for spite ; yet will I not curse him, Sapho, whom 
tkwf kiaaflit. This shall be my resolution, wherever I 
wander, to be as I were ever kneeling before Sapho : 
mf loyalty vnspotted, though unrewarded. With as 
Bttte maliee will I go to my grave, as I did lie withal 
In my oradle. My life shall be spent in sighing and 
wishing; the one for my bad fortune, the other for 
Sapho*s good. 

C. L. 



For the Table Booh, 

WHITTLE SHEEPSHANKS, ESQ. 

Formerly there was a farmer of very ex- 
tensive property, who was also of great piety, 
residing in Craven, with the above awkward 
Christian and surname. He once purchased 
some sheep of a native of North Britain at 
one of the Skipton cattle fairs,and not having 
cash enough with him to pay for them, he said 
to the man, ** Tve no money by me at pre- 
sent, but ril settle with you next fair." 
^ An' wha ma ye be, sir?" said the Scots- 
man. ** What, don't ye know me ? I 
thought eveiy body knew Whittle Sheep- 
•baoks." *< Hout ! mon,** said the Scots- 
man, " dinna think to make a fule o' me; 
wha* ever heard sic a name o* a sheepshanks 
trt* a whittle to it," This so offended Mr. 
Sheepshanks^ that he changed his name to 
York, 



For lft« TeU^ Bo^lU 
MY «HOME." 

This is the soothing word that calms tld 
mind under all the vaiioos anxieties, m kIo 
tifications, and disappointiaeiita wt w^toji 
with, day after day, in the busy woA M 
This is the idea that enables us to sa^ 
the most trying vexations and troubles-i 
is an antidote for «vary ef il— 

My " Home !"— There is a delici(wi ie 
restful, quiet tone about the word. ^\^^ 
sents heavenly ideas of soft ease, and 
repose to the oppressed mind and li 
body — ideas of quiet seclusion, where 
powers and faculties may be relaxed, 
be at rest. The idea of " home ^ is 
haps the only one which oreserves m 
influence over us througa aU tha "' 
periods of life. 

The weary child that slowly drawi 
little tender feet, one after the other,- 
endeavours to keep up with " diat 
who has taken it out ibr a long vaUt^ 
up in his face vnih brightening eyes,iihp 
says, " Never mind, we aliaU aooa tolpr^* 
now." Its tiny fingers take a fiimer|M 
of the supporting hand of its fiUkei^M 
its poor drooping head half ercct^ •! 
thinks of the kind mother who will ree* 
it with words of sympathy for its ftlta 
seat it in her lap, lay its fece ea » 
cherishing bosom with comforting^* 
sions, and chafe its aching Hmbs warn 
softpalms. ^ ^,^ 

The school boy, or ghi, when Wjj 
time comes — ^with what anxietr dpjj 
not look forward to the time of tbe d*"?. . 
arrival, which is to take them *'^"*n}» 
They both think of the approachinj ijjll 
meeting with all their affectionate at^ 
the encouraging smile of the pn»i "JJ 
— the oveiwhelming kisses of ^"J 
mother — the vociferous welcomes ■ ■ 
delighted brothers and sister*. Viii*J 
well-merited praise bestowed on tlw •■* 
ent exhibitions of the neatly exccutti «jj 
book, the correctly worked sum%^Pf 
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tremendously long phalanxes o f y' ^ 

that call forth the mirthful ****«"?*5Tl2 
the younger party,) the well-recitw^ 
lines, and the " honibly hard " triiw** 
pass before Aw mind.— SAe anticip^£ 
admiration that will be elicited ^y"*/2|i 
play of certain beautiful needlewoiki(Pj| 

Eemicious destroyer of female l»«***^»5j?|! 
odily and mental,) which, at the aggf 
of shape and eyesight, is perhaps yE 
to such perfection as exactly to u*'''|fTi 
tau«8>\. '* ^vaaiaW— Alaa, peov ^^ 
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15 to employ insuch trifling and 
ous puraaits all your faculties, 
.'ior to man's, as man assumes 
ight still be cultivated and de- 
as to add mental acquirements 
itle qualities, and render you a 
niabie and desirable companion 

while busy at his daily occupar 
of going " home '' after the 
the day with ecstasy. He knows 
return he shall find an affection- 
welcome him — a warm snug 
ight fire— a dean hearth — the 
lid— the sofa wheeled round on 
d, in a few minutes afler his 
s wife sitting bgr his side, con- 
in his TezalioDS, aiding him in 
r the ftHure, or participating in 
ad smiling upon him for the 

16 may have brought home for 
tldren climbing on the hassock 
leaning over his knees to eye 
th joyous eagerness, that they 
igly win his intercession with 
ama " for *' only hsdf an hour 

therto looked only at the bright 
pictuvt. I tm unhappily aware 
sire individuals who never can 
ixury of <' home." Mr. Charles 
, that ** the home of the very 

home.*' And I abo aver, that 
: the very rich is no home. He 
stantly at home if he chooses, 
I can never know the delightful 
f & return to it, after having 
d (for with human beings the 

of a thing seems to arise from 
enied to us) to remain out all 
lesy *' home " should be a place 
y and quiet retirement after the 
thm world. Do the rich find 
their numerous guests and 
MEuestics — their idle ceremony, 
and ostentation! This is not 

and comfort'* (that greatest 
n Englishman's delight) which 
ecoliai to " home.*'— 
, likewise, another being who 
aste the truly exquisite enjoys 

home :" — I mean the '< Old 

He leturns to his lodging (I 

r to his " home ") — ^there may 

mg he can possibly desire in the 

ere external comforts, provided 

the officious zeal and anxious 
ease of Mrs. Smith, (his house- 
t still the room has an air ol 
SBcy :•— the very atmosphere oi 
wot iia« » dim, uniahibited 



appearance— -the chairs, set round withpro- 
voking neatness, look reproachfully useless 
and unoccupied^^md the tables and other 
furniture shine with impertinent and futile 
brightness. All is dreary and repelling. 
No gentle face welcomes his arrival— -no 
loving hand meets his — no kind looks an- 
swer the listless gase he throws round tbt 
apartment as he enters. He sits down to a 
book — alone. There is no one sitting by 
his side to enjoy with bim the fiivouritt 
passage, the apt remark, the just ariUdsm 
—no eyes in which to read his own feeUagf 
— his own tastes are unappveeiated mm 
unreflected — he has no resource but hhB« 
self— no one to look up to but hiniself«««|| 
his enioyment, all his nappiness must MM^ 
nate from himself. He flingi down tlit 
volume in despair—- buries bis face itt Mt 
hands— thinks of her who might have bten 
his beloved and heart-cheering oonipMJilt 
--^ke is gone !— — 

HoMBl — soene of tencl«rly dmMkti 
infancy — of youthful buoyancy, brilliant 
with enjoying and hopeful feelings — of 
maturer and exquisite happiness— of all 
our best feelings— towards thee does my 
heart ever yearn in constant and grateful 
afieotionl— • 

M.H. 



THE BLACKBERRY BLOSSOM. 
Written in Epping Forest. 

For th$ Table Book. ' 

TIm saidMi't Umsk, 

SwMt blaokbcrry hkmam, lh«« 
Weanst, in prickly Imtcs tha* tot« 

0*«v frieBdlik* toraiaf 



GompABiotislup 

Thine attributes, thou givMt 
Likeness of virtne shielded safs 

From lives with whom thou liyest. 

WhattsmanUttd? 

B«l like tky waiktMag N-Ttetf 
Leads mortals threogk ths mast of M 

And thoisaBJa kopswards aliak 

JL sodden blast-— 

Then what of hope remains ? 
Baanty fall soon by sickness falls. 

And pleasures die in pains. 

Bat fruit soe«eed»— 
Thou ripenest by thesiky : 

May human bearts b«i» fnxiU 
Befoi«fais«ftk«Anr^^ 
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NOTES ON A TOUE, CHIEFLY PEDESTRIAN, FROM SKIPTON IN CRAVQI, 
YORKSHIRE, TO KESWICK, IN CUMBERLAND. 5 



I kiM IfctBiu irtw can Irani from Dw to Beanlcbf 



Ju^14, 1837. Left Skipton for Kes- 
wick. The load from Skiplon 10 Buinaal 
exhibits some romantic scenery, which Ihe 
muw of Wordsworth has made classic 
giouod. About half a mile from RiUtoo, 
on the right-hand side of the road, are the 
ruins of NortOD tower, one of the principal 
scenes in the poem of the " White Doe of 
Rylstone." Uaviiifc visited the tower before, 
I did not think it worth while to reasceod 
the imioeose precipice oo which it stands. 

ISlh, SuHMy. Previously to the com- 
mencement of the service at fiurnml church, 
I sketched the " lich-gate," which differs 
considerably from the beautiful one of 
Beckenham, in Kent; a drawing whereof 
is ia my friend Mr. Hone's Tailt Book. 
The tninner wherein the gale turns on its 
pivot is rather curions, and will be best 
eiemnlified bv the drawing above. The 
churcn, an ola structure, apparently of the 
rdgn of Henry VII., is pleasantly situated 
on " the bflnkiof Ihe crystal Wharfe." While 
altendiog divine service, one or two things 
etnick me at nmaAihle. The church \>aft 
aa orgniif oa which two voluntanei Mew 



during the singing of the metrical p^ 
ihe organ was silent. Instead of it tn M 
thret strange-looking counlrytnen is fc 
organ gallery raised an inhannnaioni HM 
with a small fiddle, a fluie, and a dnit* 
Why do the churchwardens altow iWlI 
The gallery of the church should not 6« 
allowed to resemble (he interior of »n^ 
house at a village feast. The church "oJ 
have looked better had it been clesWi 
the pew wherein I sat was coverad wi* 
cobwebs. The business of the ctmi*- 
wardens seemed to me to consist ralba ■' I 
thumping the heads of naughty boys t' 
in looking after the state of Ibe chutdk 

Afternoon, lame day. At Linton, "bo* 
two miles up the river, arrived during ill 
time of service. This church has tmttl- 
ranch from the " beautifiers ;"' who, nmoiij* I 
other equally judicious improvements, hi'* I 
placed a Feiirtfan window over the altsra I 
the Gothic edifice: the present incumbcU I 
ft«lUi.W^7.Cwi\*rait, i» about to femo" I 
U. "Rie aVai ii\\i -wsa* «vt«mlk.'wA ^ 
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ide of artificnl flowers. Church Jwig 17, 18. KMf L&msMe. Thb Unm 

ireforiMriy made of i%b1 flowers, is on the beoks of the Lune, whidi bene 

•ome before the corpses of un- winds through a fiueljr wooded Talley. It 

uDg women. I hsYc heard an has an elegant old bridge. In one of the 

in Durham sing the following battlements is a stone, resembling a Roman 

lich evidently dludes to the altar, with this inscription— -FiAat God, 

Hon ORE TE KiHOE, 1083. Mfhy and when 
placed there I know not. Drunken Bar- 
ad, before I be Wd. ^.,^ « AuUmfoeUm H fsAtffMM,** Biay 

maiden. f«r. th,. »«t 7* do- y^ ^^ .^ ^j^^ ^,j„ .^^^^ : it is StiU USei 

^land of in«30«»«idl«noa thyme, ,, ^ j^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^ handsome 

theiMiuy.TOMmarj.Midnie. structure; near the altar nils I obeerred 

.6 of bearing the garlands is still ^^ ♦•^ ^ • ^^""f fi^'^ P^:!ji' ^ 

.^« ;« «i.^ ...^«!L. ^i.»^k^ ;.. ^«»t €**d IS a fine Norman doorway, a 

ion m the country churches m ^^i^erable sufferer by « beautifying.'' 

is surely here proceeding at a •®"P""^ '"" 

Eattem Me, 

Mr naa, tiiat paseUi hj 8aobu> 

u wxw to once was I ; to tke Memory of 

I is no mnst Uioa be, Aliok Clabk, 

thyself to follow me. Aged 81 years ; 

lad written beneath, -^<»™ Wallw*. 

AgedSS; 

w yon»s not my intent, Bella ConimiwAxn, 

! knew which way yon went. Aged SO ; 

. Hahkah ABMsnoica, 

Went from Linton oyer the Aged 18- 

hpham: pawed through Skire- ^^^„ NicHOL««r, 

r Skirethoms moor, by Malham ^^ yj . 

he side of Pennygent, through a11 of whom were harried into' eternity by the awfol 

Little Stainforth, over ; eonaagrarion by fire of the Rose and Crown Hotel, ia 

rough Wharfe and Austwick. thU town, on the night of the 6 December, WSO. 

^ater is a beautiful lake, well 

the traveller's notice ; it is sup- Wettem side. 

5 the source of the river Aire, In the midst of life we are in Death. 

igS in the neighbourhood. About Before the moantains were brought forth, or erer 

I it is the famous chasm Gor- thon hadst formed the earth and the world, eren from 

Gray's Journal.) From — — ererlasting to everlasting thon art, O God ! 

)Ve the village of Little Stain- Thon tnraestmantodestraetioa, andsayrst,Retnn, 

iblime view of mountain scenery, ye children of men. 

"ennygent is a principal object. Thou earnest them away as with a flood; they aro 

er should pass through Little m a h1«^ : in the morning they are like grass which 

vrithout seeing the waterfall be- •pnngeth np. 

dge. There is a finer one in the I" *^« morning it flourisheth and groweth np : in Uie 

lOod, but I was ignorant of it evening it is cut down and withered. 

ised through the village. From Erected by voluntary contribntions. 

;''tU''arctt%*lne»pan?C 4" ** *"*T '° I.'^* ^'^^^ conflagra- 

told, some airious «ves in this «'on seem to have been young. •' Whom 

I. This day's journey taught me *« Gods love die young, ' I think is said 

fomation of the peisant^ with by one of the Grecian poets, 

distances is not to be decided , ^"1' ' extending from the north gate 

Little Stainforth I was infermed ^ ^e chuich-yard along the banks of the 

■e miles to Clapham; six would I^"«. »ff«"[d» « delightfiil prospect of the 

nearer the mart. county, with several gentlemen's leatt . 

" • This teema » ^TtU'j racnX caaVai^VB^ '^ ««^;nMl«p> 

remember the muoef ; the map of York- IsaA. Do t^« ^umig v»^ '^ '^^'* ^^'^^ '^^•^vtSswpr 

mmhoQef^ i8gtkai*^am«»iMi^'<^ 
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rN'Bb The Raf^ Mr. Hun^ the author oC an im old w<»mubi popped cwl her head firoA 

elegant Tersion of Ttsso's Jeruialem Deli- the window of a nuie ha4| and aaked imM 

TeM, was once curate here. I believe the I should like to see the wateifall : I eotMJ 

welMLnown Carut Wilson is the officiating her dwelling, where a good fire of stioba 

minister at present. and turf was burning on the hearth i tsd, 

18th, Evcning^^Ax Kendal. At Cow- from the conversation of the dame, I 

brow, half way. between Kirby Lonsdale gleaned that she was a dependant oathi 

and this place, is the following stanza, bfr- bounty of Lady le Fleming, in whose 

neath a sign representing a ploughboy :— grounds the waterfall was : she at length 

^ conducted me to it. This waterfall is cer- 

^ weather's feir. the wasou*. now. ^^^1 ^ ^^^ 1,^ ^ g^e^ ^^^^^ ^ 

Dnre on my boys God speed the plough ; ^.J^^ ^^ ^ summer-house it has ralbcr I 

iJl you my friends pray call and see ^^^^ appearance. Ry dal Hall is a hugp 

Whatjouyjoyswepioughm^be. ^^^^^^J fcSding ; the^ beautiflers hm 

Had this ^poetr/' been in the neigh- made the old mansion look like a hctaq; 

bourhood of Durham, I should have sua- when I first saw it from the road I mistook 

pected it to have been* written eidier by it for one. N.B. For seeing the wateHU^ 

the late Baron Brown, or Vet. Doc. Mar- the price is " what you choose I" . 

shall, though I do not think the doctor I now proceeded to Rydal Mount, wiitd^ I J 

would have made such a bull as runs in from the trees surrounding it, canhsd^l 

the last line. be seen from the road : tha appiosch i|^ 

19. Left Kendal for Bowness, Arrived shaded by beautiful laurels — proper ties 

there in the evening, and took up my quar- for the residence of Wordsworth 1 WUk 

ters at the postiog-house at the entrance of reconnoitring I was caught in a kaif 

the village. From the front windows of thunder-shower, and should have be^ 

the inn is a good view of Windermere. At drenched, had not a pretty servant girlii' 

the time of my arrival it was invisible ; both vited me into the kitchen, where I latfii 

lake and village were enveloped in a thick at least an hour. On tba dresser, in alup 

mist. About eight o'clock the mist dis- wicker cage, were two turtledoves; tiiae^ 

persed, the sky grew clear, and Winder- I learnt, were great favouvitea, or ralhei|^ 

mere was seen in all its beauty. This is (that was the word,) with the hard, tk 

the largest of the English lakes ; and, ac- shower having ceased, X obtained Mifc 

cording to Mr. Athey s Guide, is ten miles Wordsworth's leave to walk thiongii thv 

in length. The hills around it are deliffht- garden : from the mount in it I gaum M 

fully wooded^ but the scenery is tame when excellent view of the front pait of til j 

compared with that of the more northern house. I had scarcely reachoa the vOh||| 

lakes. Bell's Island is now called Cur- of Rydal when another shower droft M 

wen's Island, from its being the country into a cottage, from tha door of whidi I 

residence of Mr. Curwen : it is the largest had my first view of the author of the I^ 

of the numerous islands on Windermere, cal B^lads : he is rather tall, anpans^ 

In Bowneas church-yard is a tomb to the about fifty years of age; he was omEMedil 

memory of Rassellas Belfield, an Abysei- a hair cap, plaid coat, and white troNmni 

nian. Near Troutbeck bridge, in the neigh- It was gratifying to hear how the BlM 

bourhood, is the seat of the laureate of the peasantry spoke of this good maa. OM 

Palmy i&le. In the midst of the village is said he was kind to the poor ; anothsTj tli 

a tree on which notices of sales are posted, he was very religious ; another, thsthshrf 

Bowness is to the inhabitants of Kendal no pride, and would speak to JUKJ )^\ 

what Homsey is to the cocknies, and dur- all were loud in his praise, 
ing the summer months gipsy ing excur- At Rydal is a neat gothic churGh|ltfi|p 

sions are verv frequent. On the evening erected at the sole cost of lady le FIsWil 

that I anived some Oxonians were ** asto- I have not seen any new church thatpleMl^ 

nishing the natives:" they seemed to think me so much as this; the east end iaiM|l^ 

that, as they were from college, they had a conceived, and both the exterior and vll^Xk 

right to give themselves airs. The inhabit- rior reflect the highest credit on the taMJKi 

ants apjpeared to regard them with mingled and talent of the artist, Mr, Wabltii ilk 

looks of pity and derision. Kendal. I wished Mr. Hone had seooMii 

' July 20. Left Bowness for Gnugmere, with me, for I know he would have hi* K 

through AmbUride and Rydal, At the last delighted with it. The church tower iadal 

place I tamed aside to see Rydal Mount, a pretty object from many parts of ikl 

^e residence of the celebrated poet, Vf ords^ ivav^gc^xxiVci^. B.^dal lake |s small, b^ I , 
^ortk. WkOa prooaadiag to lua cM^^k, ^^"^i x^^saxiosi. ^^^f«M^^'^wmnit0k \ 
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obterred thoM mda wtctioiifl of I obMrvtd iht childraD busily employed im 

ones which the couDtry boys are in prep«riag aarlamU of luch viild ttowen m 

it of building, and which they eall the beauliUil TaUey produoes, for the evea- 

Yordsworth alludes to these men im ing prooeseioiiy which commenced at nine, 

oalBaUade:-^ ii^ the following order :^- The children 

(chiefly girls) holding these garlands, par 

top of higli • they ehaoe'd to elimlH p^ded through the village, preceded by the 

re d,d they bmld. without mortar or hni0. ^^^^ y^^^ ^^y^^y,^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

• on the top of the crag. ^j^j, information;) they then entered the 

Df these -^ men - being prorided «**""^**; ^Jl««* *J?** ^1*"^ ^!?f «* 8"!">^ 

ns, resemble crosses, ani transport ^•'^ placed on the altar, and the remaimng 

5ination of the beholder to catholic ,«2*^» »° ^''?^^VJ^'^ ""^ **f P*j^- 

«. The " Opium Eater- resides in (^7 ^^* ^' the beautifiert have placed an 

rt; I saw him; his name is De "uV ?vmcfow above the altar of the non- 

' ' desonpt order of architecture.) in tiie pro* 

21. Grasimere. Arrived here at ST'S jL ''^'''^i '^ " u^''"'" ^r** 

the morning, and took up my Mr. Barber, an opulent gentleman ijwidmg 

at Jonathan Bell's, the GrasSmere « ^^ "?J«*i?'*'tt ^':^ *"'*, N?*' 

bis is a most loveVy village. The J^'^*^'^' ^^k^^^m ' .?'^- ^"^HH 

' the « City of the Plague," ii which ^'f Wordsworth. Wordsworth is the 

and churJh are so Ixqiisitely de- o^nrf 8"PPorter of these rustic ceremonie^ 

conveys but a faint Adea of its ^^^^^ ^'^•^" over, the narty adjourned 

-even my favourite, Wilson, has ^. ^« i*'^^,^ * ^^^ " my worthy 

1 delineating this fairy spot. On ^"ff* ^\^^!i ^***"* ^^ ^V^^'^ *?,^ 

. the first object that struck me was f^!^ ^"^JT^ '^ merrily and W./y 

ih and its cemetery ^^^ ^^^ "^® amusement fltemw/i^, but I 

^ * called it ikumping i for he who could make 

a liikU 9knM^jAtd tm 4h« aUa the greatest noise seemed to be esteemed the 

Mil that k»ngt o'ear Qtmmmen lak*. best dancer ; and, on the present occasion, 

Mtifvl it ial » vvraal spet J think Mr. Pooley, the schoolmaster, bore 

. with wooded rocks, wWr* a (aw grayw away the palm, i^lly Dawson, the fiddler, 

ter'd, sleeping^ in eternal calm— boasted to me of having been the officiating 

er when you will, and that sweet spot minstrel at this ceremony for the lust six 

t with sunshine. and fofty years. He made grievous com* 

Dfath pat on plaints of the outlandish tunes which the 

BtaiaiMaoftasngel,iBtkttpot " Union band chaps** introduce: in the 

VT hnl tvK^ir' procession of this evening they annoyed 

Cit^ofthtPlagm, Billy by playing the << Hunters' Chorus in 

Friskits." « Who," said Billy, « can keep 
id the description correct, with the time with such a queer tiling Y* Amongst 
<n of the sunshine passage ; for the gentlemen dancers was one Dan Bur- 
entered the church-yard not a sun kitt ; he introduced himself to me, by 
ed on the graves ; but, on the con- seising my coat collar in a mode Uiat would 
oomy clouds were frowning above, have given a Burlington Arcade lounger 
rch aoor was open, and I discovered the hysterics, and saying, ** ■ ■■ i*m 
! villagers were strewing the floors old Dan Burkitt, of Wytlieburn, sixty-six 
ish rushes. I learnt from the old years old— not a better jigger in Westiuor». 
lat, according to annual custom, land.*' No, thought I, nor a greater toss* 
i-bearing procession would be in pot. On my relating this to an old man 
ing. I asked the clerk if there were present, he told me not to judge of West- 
senters in the neighbourhood ; he moreUmd manners by Dan's ; " for," said 
f not nearer than Keswick, where he, " you see, sir, he is a «to^MM<i»t, and 
ere some that called themselves has been at Lunnon, and so takes liberties." 
Brians ; but he did not: know what In Westmoreland, farmers residing on their 
re, he believed them to be a kind own estate are called " statesmen.*' The 
hes.f During the whole of this day dance was kept up till a quarter to twelve, 
„ when a livery-servant entered, and deliver- 

:e from memory, and cannot ill up the blmilf. ed the following verbal message to BiUy^ 

only instance of dissent I heard of betwixt « Mastei*S respectS. and. will thank >fQu ^A 

»d Keswick, was a private Unitarian chapel t^^ i • .% «»A,\\mA\oV** "^^"^ V:^<^*^lk 

enan's Mat near Bownesf. At Kendal h4 J*?^ *^™ ™ J^^**^^^^ ^ J\jcW^^ 
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the nastor of the parish had adopted this to have been* celebrated in' Westmofehmd 

gentle mod^ of apprizing the assembled for these things ; being a good climber of 

revellers that they ought to cease their trees, an excellent swimmer, and a fiist-nte 

revelry. The senrant departed with the l^^PJ^r. 

fiddlestick, the ■ chandelier was removed. The poet had a curious fiancy in wearing 

and when the village clock struck twelve his hair in long curls, which flowed about 

not an individual was to be seen out of his neck. His sergeant noticed these curb, 

doors in the village. No disturbance of and remarked, that in the militia tiiey 

any kind interrupted the dance : Dan Bur- wanted men and not puppies ; requesting, 

kitt was the only person at all *^ hpw came at the same time, that he would wear iu 

you so ?* anc( he was '* non se ipse" before hair like other Christians. The request d 

the jollity commenced. He told me he the sergeant was complied with, and tkt 

was *^ seldom sober ;" and I believed what poet's head was soon deprived of its tresKi. 

he said. The rush-bearing is now, I be- On a friend blaming him for submitting » 

lieve, almost entirely confined to West- the orders of a militia sergeant, he cocSj 

moreland. It was once customary in said, << I have acted correctly; it is tbe 

Craven, as appears from the following ex- duty of an inferior soldier to sabmitfo t 

tract from Dr. Whitaker : — " Among the superior.*' 

seasons of periodical festivity, was the While in the militia, Wilson opfxwd 

rush-bearing, or the ceremony of con veyin^jr himself to seven beggars, or trampen^of 

fresh rushes to strew the floor of the parish ^* Younghusband's gang,'* who were insolt' 

church.. This method of covering floors ing a poor man. In this fray the bard got 

was universal in housei while floors were two black eyes; '^ but,** added the namtoi; 

of -earth, but is now confined to places of ** no matter — ^he got 'em in a good caiae.' 

worship: the bundles of the girls were July 22, Sunday, Attended clni4 

adorned vritH wreaths of flowers, and the After service sketched the font, wfaidi » 

evening concluded with a dance. In Craven peared to be of great antiquity. Nev m 

the custom has wholly ceased." altar is the following inscription on a \m^ 

In Westmoreland the custom has under- tiful marble monument, designed and «»' 

gone a change. Billy remembeced when cuted by Webster of Kendal : the poiKf 

Sie lasses bore the rushes in the evening is by Wordsworth. 
procession, and strewed the church floor at 

the same time that they decorated the In thk Bukial Gbovkb 

Chuidl with gariands ; now, the rushes are of this church are deposited the remaiu of M 

laid m the mornmg by the rmger and anx Deborah, second Daughter of SirBrtn*^ 

clerk, and no rushes are mtroduced in the bbydoes, of Denton Court. Kent, Bart 6ht«i|irirf p 

evening procession. I do not like old CUS- this life, at the ivy Cottage Rydal, Ifay^ ■ 

toms to change; for, like mortals, they AgedaSyeare. This memorUiis erected by krii 

change before they die altogether. band, Edward Quillihaw. 
The interest of the scene at Grassmere 

was heightened to me, by my discovering These vales were saddened with no eoniMil^ 

that the dancing-room of the rush-bearers ^*»«» «'''^ •^«'"^"* P*"^^^*^ ''" ^^^^ ^*>««« ,. 

vras the ball-room of Mr. Wilson's chil- When, .uch the awfol will of Heaven, she tot 

dretfs dance. The dancing-master described ^^ A^es breathed on her from her own ^iMd^ 

so exquisitely in his poem is John Carra- ?^ ^"^^ ^« fl^^. ^ ''^"^^ ^f ^ P*'*. ^, 

J ^Ti ^ ij • u U-* .. r r* we know, yet faith sustains the sorrowiBtMllts 

"*"'• T^r?*lf%''l^ inhabitant of Grass- And she the pure, the patient, and the^ 

mere I had the following anecdotes of the ^.^, ^,^, ,, ,^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

now professor of moral philosophy. He was i^ ^^^^^ ^^„i^i ^,ii^ ^^^ monuments reeori. 

once a private in the Kendal local milltia ; How treasures lost are inwardly deplored. 

he might have been a captain, but not hav- ^o name by griefs fond eloquence adocned. 

ing sufficient knowledge of military tactics, More than Jemima's would be praised and 

he declined the honour. The tender virtues of her blameless lifeb 

Wilson, while m the militia, was billeted Bright in the daughter, brighter in the wifc: 

at one of the Kendal inns, where a brother And in the cheerful mother brightest ihonr- 

private was boasting of his skill in leaping. That light hath past away— the will of God to <i» 
and stated, that he never met with his 

equal. Wilson betted a guinea that he From the church-yard I transcribed Al 

would outleap him ; the wager was accept- following inscriptions : — 
ed, and the poet came ofif victorious, having 

leaped seven yards ; his bragging anta^o- "* ^"" ^^ . 

nist haped only &ve. Mr. Wilson a^pem T^VA^^ATwiuosii^wi^^xiMM^siaJWhi 
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ff. Hediad<mtiM.1ffco(D«amber,A. o. 

• 
thflto six fMBCt added, 1m reasiiMd 
s ainfal Mxth bjr sin unstained. 
1 Loot, whose merey then removed . 
irhoa every eye thnt looked on loted, 
ns, teach ns calmly to resign 
) possessed, and now is wholly thine. > 



Sacud to thk MsMonT or 

tKEN, the last S3 years of whose life were 

B neighbonrhood, wheie, by his skill and 

u artist, he produced faithfnl representa- 

soonty, and lasting nuMBorials of its more 

atares. 

He was bom at Manchester, 

And died at Ambleside, 
) Day of April, 18:23, in the 63 year of 
eeply lamented by a numerona family, 

and universally respected. 

His affmotkd Widow 
laused this stone to be erected. 

"was a surprising man, and his 
)f mountain scenes, are correctly 

though I never liked his manner 
ig; and in bis colouring there is 
; glaring and unnatural. But tlie 
rreen does not rest on his abilities 
3t. Ad the historian of the Eng- 
itains his descriptive talents were 
It order. His entertaining and in- 
* Guide " will be perused by pos- 
h increased admiration.. There is 
ibout it whidh I ha?e not found in 

of the numerous publications of 

nature. . I have been informed, 

that nolMthstanding its excel- 
sale was limited, and the author 
)f pocket by it. 

J. Ascended SUvertop or SUver- 
lill at Grassmere. It is not Tery 

from its unevenness it is not easy 
the summit. Tlie view from it is 
tensive, considering its very mode- 
it. When I ascended there was a 
ble mist, yet I could distinguish 
lere, Rydal lake and church, and 
•und\ng objects. To day I leave 
re ; I do it with regret, but with 
once more visiting it, and seeing 

Bell again. He is one of the 
jst fellows I ever met with, and I 
)mmend the Grassmere inn to all 
is who may visit the lakes. 
4. Walked to Keswick. The road 
assmere is so well described in 
y*s small guide, (which has been 
eatest use to me,) that it would be 
aste of time and paper to paxticu- 
oamerous mteresting objects. The 



road pasfct br Tbulmere, or ewtirmeM 
Lake, (to called from iu sudden eootractkMi 
in the middle, where there it a noil bridge,) 
through the greatest part of Saint John's 
Vale, so celebrated bf sir Walter Scott's 
poem, the ^ Bridal of Tnormain." Oppo- 
site Wytbebum chapel, (which is the small- 
est I ever saw,) I entered into conveisation 
with a labouring man, who was well ac- 
quainted with the late Charles^ Goache, the 
'' gentle pilgrim of nature,** ^who met an 
untimely death by falling over one of tba 
precipices of Helvellyn. Some time pre- 
vious to his death he had lodged at the 
Cherry Tree, near Wythebum. The man 
related many anecdotes of him, but none 
particularly interesting. Mr. Gouche was 
an enthusiastic admirer of poetry, which 
he would frec|uently recite to him and 
others of his friends. 

Keswick is a neat town. The Greta runs 
through it ; but, alas I its once pure waters 
have become polluted by the filthy factories 
now on it? banks. Having been obliged 
to leave Keswick in the afternoon of the 
day after my arrival, I was unable to see 
much of }t or its neighbourhood. I paid a 
hasty visit to Dcrwentwater and the ialls of 
Lowdore. Tlie latter, from .the dryness of 
the season, much disappointed me. I saw 
the Druid's Temple on the old road to 
Penrith ; it is a circle formed of rough stones. 
Tlie common people pretend these stones 
cannot be counted, but I found no difficulty 
in ascertaining their number to be forty- 
eight. A barbarian once reconunended 
the owner to blast these stones for walling, 
but happily for the antiquary his suggestion 
was not attended to. Green, in his guide, 
speaking of this spot, alludes to the very 
erroneous opinion that the druidical was- a 
polytheutic religion. — N.B. Skiddaw has a 
majestic appearance when viewed from 
Keswick. Southey's house is at the foot. 



During my residence in the above parts 
I collected the followinjr scraps, by whom 
written, or whether original, I Know not. 

Son MET. 

The nimble fancy of all beanteoos Greece 
Fabled yonng Ijove an everlasting boy. 
That through the blithe air, like a pulse of joy, 

Wing'd his bright way — a life that eonld not eeas^ 

Nor snffSer diminntion or ine^sase ; 

Whose quiver, franght with quaint delicious woes. 

And woonds that hurt Ml— ttentna -^'Mh**' ^waa^ ^^ 



li&dBf tte teii\MUt^aiU» V\a iftwp»^^'*«*-^ 
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WlMM tet Id Ut«, lo nots, to kNft«h% iMM 
AMI litt iniMd oM&e iMitiMf Mlk* ttti^ 
▲ wiiiftdl CkMU ftr tvtr fttsh tnd lair I 

SONNBT. 



It ttUBtW so-Huy infant love most find 
In ifty own breast a cradle and a grave ; 
lAke h rich jewel bid beneatb the wave* 

Or rebel spirit bound Within the rind 

Of aome old twither'd] oak-— or fast enshrili*d 

In the cold durance of an echoing cave 

Ttt better thus, than coM. disdain to brate ; 

Or worse, to taint the quiet of tiiat mind 
That deeks its temple with nnearthlj gtaee, 

Together Hinst we dwell m j dream and l-^ 

Uftkaowli then live, and vnlanmited die 
Rather than dim the lustre of that fae«, 
Or drive the laughing dimple from its places 

Or htave that white breast with a painful sigh. 

Sonnet. 

Few lov*d the youthful bard, for he was one 
Whose face, tho' with intelligence it beam'd. 
Was ever sad ; if with a smile it gleam'd 

It was but momentary, like the sun 
^Darting one bright ray thro* the thunder cloud— 
Be lov'd the secret vale, and not the crowd 

And hum of populous cities — some would say 
There was a secret labouring in his breast. 
That made him cheerless and disturb'd his rest ; 

Whose influence sad he could not drive away. 

What caused the young bard's woe was never known, 

' Yet, once, a wanderer deem'd an hapless flame 
Oonsam*d his life away, for one, whose name 

H« heard him breathe, «p(» the aMn&tai&s Iom t 

Song. 

£he is not fair to outward view. 

As many maidens be ; 
Her loveliness I never knew. 

Until she smil'd on me. 
O then I saw her eye was bright, 
A well of love, a spring of light. 

But now her looks are ooy and cold. 

To mine they ne'er reply ; 
And yet I cease not to behold 

The love-light in her eye— 
Her very frowns are fairer far. 
Than smiles of other maidens are. j 

SONO. 

■ I hare lived, and I have loved. 
Have lived, and loved In vain $ 
Some joy, and many woes, hate pfOVed, 
Whhh ma J not be again. 
•Mj heart is oJd — ^my eye is sere— 
^ wiat M lodla^ iad grief tto tmor. 



Z ^WVIllM Mpft, If' n0p8 I €Hldf 

Tho* sure to be deceived; 
There's ewcetMit ia a thought «f fMd» 

If 'tis Bot qmitt belitrsd'^ 
Bit fianey Bt*«r repeats tha ctnia 
That aMowry oust rsprovei^ far ftaa. 



T. Q. 



Here endeth my journal* 



GENDERS.— JAMES HARRl 

A good translation of Xcoophon't 
psdia is much wanted. That by As 
vilely done; though Mr. Harris ha 
nounced a high eulogium on it in hi 
lological Inquiries. 

Mr. Harris was an excellent 
scholar, but beyond that he does not 
to have great merit as a writer. ] 
" Hermes," speaking of the gramn 
genders, he says, they are founded 
" reasoning which discovers, even ini 
without sex, a distant analogy to thst 
distinction, which, according to MilUn 
mates the world." To this he adds, in a 
** Linneus has traced the distinction of 
through the vegetable world> and ok 
the basis of his botanic method.'' SI 
not one be induced to think from thit 
Linnseus classed some plants as naif 
others as female, from Oieir fohn tnd 
tacter? when, in fact, they ate d 
according to the number and form of 
Jwitts on which the fructification ol 
plants actually depends. What b« 
of this supposed anaMgy i& the Oi 
language, where the sun is ftouAific 
the moon masculine? 

Lowth, in his grammar, melitioi 
poetical advantage our language A 
from making all inanimate things H 
by the power it gives of penoniAcati 
the mere change of gender.* 



* ■■ 



For the Table Book, 
WHAT IS UFE? 

What is life ? *tis like the oceSa« 
la its plaeid hoars of rest. 

Sleeping calmly— no emotion 
Rising in its tranquil breast. 

Bat too soon the heavenly sky 
Is obscured by nature's hand, 

▲ad the whirlwind passiag by 
Leaves a Wreok npoa the stiaadL 



utmm 



^1t, 
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XrrOR LETTSOM. 
To th$ Edkvr. 

inherited bettet qualities or 
eccentric than the late Dr. 
i^hile he associated with lite- 
communicated with literary 
(rrote and published his medi- 
ce, he gave gratuitous aid to 
id apportioned his leisure to 
ractical purposes. 
, called *< Moods and Tenses," 
shed, I find anecdotes of the 
ti I had sent to a literary pub- 
printed without acknowledge 
:tracted since into other works, 
to the printed anecdotes of so 
m, I trust, sir, you will not be 
:ther to illustrate his character 
>te or two, until now untold, 
s of a Lady and her Servant, 
N2iS once called in to attend a 
i her maid-servant. On enter* 
ige, he was asked by the nurse 
ly's chamber. " Very well," 
ly, '* but is there not a servant 
fes, sir," was the reply. **Then 
ribe for her first,'' he rejoined, 
ices will be first wanted." His 

complied with; and as he 
I it proved, — by the second 
rvant was convalescent. " I 
d this the case,'' observed the 
1-humouredly, to his friend; 
irant physic oniyf but their mis- 
re more skill than physic. This 
the di&rence between scrub* 
rs and scrubbing the teeth." 
ad anecdote refers to boeke, 

friend borrowed a book from 

library, he rarely lent it but 
tipulation, that the supposed 
book should be depositea, with 
' the borrower, and the title of 
with date, in the vacant place 
. was restored. ** Though at- 
some pains, I find this a good 
ire doctor ; ** many of my sets 
wise be imperfect. I feel plea- 
iing my books, (many I give 
'. like to see my library, like my 
regularly conducted as possi- 

anecdote relates to the cure of 
he doctor had a favourite ser* 
lanifested the frailty of taking 
lid not belong to him. John 
ted a loaf of sugar from the 
, and sold it to a person that 

muj Cbrmide, I819t p. B92, 



kept a siKip. Shortly ifterwiids^ cm, Iht 
carriage passing the shop, the doctor de- 
sired John to go in and order a loaf of 
himp sugar, snd to pay for it, which was 
accordingly done ; but when they returned 
home, John suspecting his master's motive, 
made a full concession of the crime, fell on 
his knees, implored forgiveness, and was 

Eardoned on nis solemn promise oC foture 
onesty. 

The fourth anecdote is worthy of the 
consideration of medical practitioners. The 
doctor having been callea to a poor ^ lone 
woman," pitied her desolatt situatioti so 
much, Uiat he shed tears. Her person and 
room were squalid ; her language and de- 
portment indicated that she had seen better 
days ; he took a slip of paper out of his 

{>ocket, and wrote with his pencil the fol- 
owing very rare prescription to the over- 
seers of the parish in which she resided :— 

" A shilling per diem for Mrs. Maxton : 
Money, not Physic, will cure her. 

LetUom/* 

That the doctor was not a rich man may 
be easily accounted for, when it is con- 
sidered that at the houses of the necessitous 
he gave more fees than he took. At public 
medical dinners, anniversaries, and lectures, 
he must be well remembered bv many a 
truly vivacious companion, with a truly 
benevolent heart and good understanding, 

npi. 
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A FAREWELL. 

Qo, go, ih/ heart is still thine own, 
Go, taste of jo/ and gladness ; 

t fondly dreamt that heart mine own* 
To hope so now were madness. 

Many a mortal yet will woo tbett 
Many a lover trust that smile. 

But, if well as I they knew thee. 
Few thy beauty would beguile. 

Like the merchant who has ventnred 

All his fortune on the sea. 
So in thee my hopes were ceater'd* 

Destin'd soon a wreck to be. 

Then ftire-thee-well, we meet no more. 

Better had we never met ; 
Thou hast many ^oy« Vu iita(K> 



'^- 
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« PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE." 
ExTBicpoftijiEOVS Lines, written to 

OBUOB A TOUNO FaIEND, WHO SUGGEST- 

SO THE Topic. 

The rAiT, which mm was present, then did teem, 
Afl doth UiU ptesent, hot ** a sick maa's dream." 
Xfowt the remembraaee of Ouit past appears, 
nrovgh tiM dim dbtaaee of recedini^ years, ' 
Aiorelf ^sioa of fair forms : — and yet, 
Hoer diflRsreat it was I Fool I to regret 
What had ao bmng I Time, that faithful tutor, 
Were I but teachable, might show the ruTvu 
As the FamiTT is ; and yet I paint it 
Teeming with joy ; a^d my hope doth saint it, 
With haloes round the.foad imagination. 
And so through life I pes s without a station 
Whence I can see the present, a reality 
To be enjoy'd— living on ideality, 

August 25, 1827. • 



For the Table Book, 

TOMMY MITCHESON, OF DURHAM: 

The above is a well-known .character in 
Durham, called ''the philosopher:'' and 
were his literary attainments to be mea- 
sured by the books he peruses, they would 
far exceed those of any gentleman in the 
place. Tommy reads every thing that he 
oan borrow — legal, medical, theological, 
historical— true narrative, or romance, it 
matters little to him ; — ^but Tommy has ho' 
Tecolleetion. On arriving at the last page 
of a work ha is just as wise ay before he 
commenced. A friend of mine once lent 
him Gibbon's "< Decline and Fall ;" and 
when Tommy returned the last volume, 
asked him bow lie liked it. '' It is a mce 
work.*'-- ^' Well, how did yon like that part 
about the boxing match between Crib and 
Molineux ?*'—<< Oh,'* said he, '< it was the 
nicett part in the whole book!" Poor 
Tommy 1 I can sav this of thee ; I have lent 
thee many a book, and have always had 
them returned clean and unsoiled ! I can- 
not say this of some of my book borrowers. 

T. Q.M. • 



A MAN-LIKING BIRD. 

** I have read of a bird," says Dr. Ful- 
ler, in his Worthies of EngUmd, *' which 
hath a fiice Hkej and yet will prey v/nm, a 
man, who coming to the water to drink, 
and finding there, bv reflection, that he 
had kiUed one like himself, pineth awav 
J^y degneM, and nefer afterwards eny>7%uk 



For the TeMe Book. 

PENNY A LOT. 

A Schoolboy's fndtUn Ramble 

Town. 

The motaing it warn, and the weather is 
'Til too late for icbool, and too early to dii 
Through tibe ttreete a« I go for refreshment 
All the dainties to sell are, a— Penay a Lo 

Fine pears, by their cheeks, are inviting tc 
With their tails curling round, like has 

east; 
Red apples in heaps, on a wicker-work spc 
How d*ye sell them ?— These— here, are. 

Lot! 

But your plums— are they cheap ? By tl 

hae« 
They belong to the Indigo Warehouse,— tin 
And your gages, so green I — are they fro 

cot?— 
From the Garden this morning, 8ir,^Pcasi 

Bareelonas in' small wooden measures aie p 
How attractive they look to the •ne^opper 
With his treasure to spend ! *But wkat.tM 

got? 
AeidDropel eries a Jew Boy, a Pwy 



Nice slices of cocoa*nnt, white as the i 
Brazil-nuts and almond-nuts all ia a n/wi 
NapoleoaVribe,— brandy-balls for thie ii^ 
And sweet eakes^what are themt Mrl I 
Lk. 



Choaadid, ^kweed, 

grapes, 
Cnnraats sodden'd with 

shapes I 
Seaweeds, ahells, and oraam 
An all sold at the rata of; a- 



nisiH fni 
eats, fit for a ti 



What ehaiee has theFar-thiag to Vaib a hii 
What ehaaee has the Half-penny, though it 
UnUese'd with a purchase, though thirsty* 
All the order of sale is, .a— Peaay a Lot, 



FISH. 

Philip II. of Spain, the consor 
queen Mary, me a whimsical re 
not eating fish. " They are, ** 
** nothing but element congealed, c 
of water.'' 

It is related of a queen Aterb 
she forbad her subjects ever to tc 
** lest,'' said she, with calculating 
^ iQMsk iVuQwJd not be enoii|^ left 
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^osartf) taibstkinfi at tf)( %iU of 0nin* 



ik aheet i« dedictUd to tbe fire days' printed by Mr. Nichols. It was a party oE 

li, in 1 732, of Um pleasute down the rirer intu Keat, uoder- 

_ ., „ „ ,. , taken bj Mr. Hogarth, Mr. Scott, and three 

Tk« d™, tt- «.tl^ «». rfp«» their friend., in which they intended to 

Tfc« .* a. »«™i, tk. ft«. havamnre humour tban Ihey •«:<f '2PJi•^«!.'!.' 

four of bii frieiHb. "Some few cities ai i* convnuniiV^ \h«c 

le Tour," mm Hoiaee VfaipiAe, " weie attemolt. Tbft lowt 



vi(^ T^^'Os&Je^ 
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by one of the company, and the drawings printed in 1781; but that gent 

executed by the painters, but withlittlemerit, quaints us, that it "was the pro 

except the views taken by Mr. Scott." the ingenious Mr. W. GostUng, 

"milpole's account is an incorrect and bury," who was not of the ps 

contemptuous flout of " a merry, and a very Nichols reprinted it at the reques 

merry*' party, consisting — besides Hogarth, friends, on account of its rari 

and his friend Scott, a landscape painter— " Biographical Anecdotes of Hog 

of Thornhill, (son of sir James, whose account of the " Tour," really wi 

daughter Hog^h married ;)Tothall, a wool- one of the company," was in p 

lendraper at the corner of Tavistock-court, this, which certainly Walpole ha( 

Covent-garden, who, being a member of the was edited^ and given to the wor 

club at the Bedford coffee-house, became R. Livesay, in 1782, on nine oh 

intimate with Hogarth ; and Forrest, ano- pages, with etchings of the same 
ther of Hogarth's friends. They " ac- The Tour in question was nc 

complished" much << humour,'' as their tated." The party set out at mi 

journal shows; though Hot to the under- a moment*s warning, from the 

standing of Walpole, who was only a fine Arms tavern, each with a shi 

gentleman, a wit, and an adept in artificial pocket. They had particular dej 

knowledge. to attend to. Hogarth and Scott 

A few months ago, 1 heafd ttwa the lips drawings ; Thornhill (Hogarth's b 

of the kindest and most exquisite humourist law) the map ; Tothall faithfully d 

of the age, what se^ms to me a perfect the joint office of treasurer and cat 

definition— «<< Humour is Wit steeped in Forrest wrote the journal. They 

Mannerism." Walpole could never la/i five days only; and on the secc 

because he never thought, or felty any thing after their return, the book was ] 

like it. He was skilled in imitative maU bound, gilt, and lettered, and re 

ters alone : he brought himself tip to Art^ same tavern to the members of 

and there stopped; his good breeding then present. A copy ofthejoum 

would not permit him to deviate towardi been left in the hands o^ the 

Nature. He talked of it ajl people of Oottling, (author of " A Walk in i 

fashion do of trade-^a vulgar thmg, whidi Canterbury,"^ he wrote an imital 

thev are obliged to hear something abotit, in Hudibrastio verse, of which Mi 

and cannot help being influenced by. printed twenty copies as a literait c 
The « some few copies of the Tour," The original Tour by Mr. Foi 

which Horace Walpole says <* Were printed the versified version of it, are f 

l^v Mr Ki^ili^l. 99 t^^A *»,Ui^U Urn. «W.i«^ A^ «k- .. 2 : £^^^ At.^ vf 




AN ACCOUNT nv wMat &e£he]> host axHAitKABtE IK luB nV£ t>AVS 
GRINATION OF the five foliowino Pebsoks; vii. Messbs. TO 
SCOTT, HOGARTH, THORNHILL, ivn FORREST, fiegon on 1 
May 27th, 1732, and finished on the 31st of the same Month. << Abi t\ 
SIMILITER." — Itucription on Duhpieh CoUege Porch, London: Printf 
Livesay, 1782. 

Saturday, May the 27th, we set out vnth the place, particularly an explana 

the morning, and took our departure from Gafier and Gammer, a little grosi 

the Bedford Arms Tavern^ in Covent Gar* in presence Ijf two of the ftur sc 

den, to the tune of " Why should we quar- we continued till the clock struck < 
rel for riches ?" The first land we made Then set saU in a Gravesend 

was Billingsgate, where we dropped anchor had hired for ourselves. Straw 

at the Dark House. bed, and a tilt our covering. 1 

There Hogarth made a caracatura of a blew hard at S.E. and by E. 

tjorter, who called himself the Duke of much rain and nb sleep for alM 

Puddle Dock.* The drawing Was (by his hours. At Cuckold's Pciint We 

grace) pasted oh the cellar door. We were John, at Deptford Pishokeo ; and i 

agreeably entertained with the humours Of wall Reach eat hung beef and bi» 

"^ ' ' ' • drank right Hollands. 
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At Purfleet vtt had a Tiew of the Gib- them with one night's lodging, and giving 
ltar» the Dursley Galley, and Tartar to each fourpence in the niominfr, pro- 
lyl, men of war, from the last of which vided they are not persona contagiously 
s took on board the pilot who brought diseased, rogues, or proctors, 
t up the channel. He entertained us We saw on the front of a house four 
th a lieutenant's account of an insult figures in basso relievo after the antique, 
cred him by the Spaniards, and other done by some modem hand, representing 
u'rg of consequence, which naturallT the Seasons ; and then came to the Crown 
de us drowsy ; and then Hogarth fell inn at twelve. From that time till dinner 
6ep, but soon awaking, was going to most of our company slept on several chairs 
[te a dream he had, but falling asleep in the dining-room. From one o'clock till 
in, when he awaked forgot he had tliree we were at dinner on a dish of soles 
^tned at all. and flounders, with crab sauce, a calfs 
V'e soon arrived at Gravesend, and heart stuffed and roasted, the liver fried, 
id some difficulty in getting ashore, and the other appurtenances minced, a 
^ioned by an unlucky boys having leg of mutton roasted, and some green 
ed his boat between us and the land* peas, all very good and well drcst, with 
place, and refusing us passage over his good small beer and excellent port. Tlie 
«1 ; but, as virtue surmounts all obsta- boy of the house cleaned all our shoes, and 
» we happily accomplished this adven- we again set out to seek adventures. 
9 and arrived at Mr. Bramble's at six. Hogarth and Scott stopped and played 
r-e we washed our faces and hands, and at hop-scotch in the colonnade under the 
our wigs powdered ; then drank coffee, Town-hall ; and then we walked on to 
toast and butter, paid our reckoning, Chatham, bought shrimps and eat them, 
set out at eight. and proceeded by a round-about way to 
/e took a view of the building of the the King's store-houses and dock-yard, 
9 Church, the unknown person's tomb which are very noble. We went on board 

epitaph, and the Market place, and the Marlborough and the Uoyal Sovereign, 

s proceeded on foot to Rochester. which last is reckoned one of the finest 

lothing remarkable happened in that ships in the navy. We saw the London, 

ney, except our calling and drinking the Royal George, and Royal Anne, all 

se pots of Deer at an evil house, (as we first-rate men of war. At six we returned 

t afterwards informed,) known by the to our quarters at Rochester, and passed 

i of the Dover Castle, and some small the time agreeably till nine, and then, quito 

3ress Scott suffered in travelling through fatigued with pleasure, we went to bed. 
le clay ground moistened by the rain; Sunday at seven awaked. Hogarth and 

the country being extremely pleasant Thomhill related their dreams, and we en- 
▼iated his distress, and made him tered into a conversation on that subject in 
and, and about ten we arrived at Ro- bed, and left off no wiser than we begun. 
ster. We arose and missed Scott, who soon 
[here we surveyed the fine Bridge, the came, and accjuainted us that he had been on 
hedral, and the Castle ; the last well the bridge drawing a view of some part of 
tth observing. It is a very high build- the river, (vide Drawing the 2d,) and won- 
:, situate on the river Medway, strong dered at the people staring at him, till he 
ilt, but almost demolished. With some recollected it was Sunday. We asked him 
ficulty we ascended to the top of the to produce the drawing ; and he told us he 
^ments, and took a view of a most had not drawn any thing. We were all 
i*Uful country, a fine river, and some of desirous to have him reconcile this contra- 
noblest ships in the world. There is a diction ; but other affairs intervening, pre- 
f curious well cut in the middle wall vented our further inquiry. 
» the top of the Castle, a considerable At nine we breakfasted, and set out over 
th below its foundation, as we believed : the bridge, through part of Stroud, and by 
Saw a little boy go down toveards the the Medway side. Going through the 
Om of it by small holes cut in the sides, fields, we were attacked by a severe shower 
f ein he placed his hands and feet, and of rain ; to escape which Scott retired under 
L returned, bringing up with him a a hedge, and lying down had the misfortune 

jg daw he had taken out of a nest to soil the back of his coat . Uneasy 

a, at this, and requiring assistance to be 

^e afterwards traversed the city, saw cleaned , he missed a wUite camhcic 

Town-house, Watts's Hospital for relief handWeTcVYie?, ^VvvtV V^ ^^Ov»:t^e^^ X^e^N. 

nx tnreUiDgr persoas, by entertaining him \yj Vua *^>»e% wA ^istfs^'^ ^'^ ^^ 
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fband it, 'yet was his joy at that success man might go over but not thfi 

again abated by his fear that it was torn ; world ; and, for example, pointc 

but being soon convinced that he was more earth, and asked us to go through 

afraid than hurt, we all proceeded merrily ment. Our fixed opinion was, 

to Frendsbury. argument had less weight than 

We there viewed the church and church- pockets, which were, by some of 




- -«. w. »/«u^.<.w.w..« *w «.w parish, «. «w — o , - 

bottom of which there is wrote, *' Witness thereby in a condition to knock 
our hands/' and subscribed with the name opposition to his argument, we ac 
of " Waiiam Gibbons, Vicar," only. This At five we took a view of Stoke 
seemed a little odd ; but being in such a and passed through the church- 
place we imagined there might be some saw nothing worth observation 
mystery in it, so inquired no further. came to a farm-house not far distan 

At ten we walked on, and calling a on an elm-tree at the door vna 

council among ourselves, it was proposed, high pole, with a board that um 

that if any one was dissatisfied with our the wmd, painted in form of a < 

past proceedings, or intended progress, he which was a fane weather^cock, a 

might depatriate, and be allowed money to that a shuttle-cock. This variet] 

beaur his charges. It was unanimously re- afforded much speculation, 

jected, and resolved to proceed to Upnor. At North-street^ a little village ^ 

We viewed, and Hogarth made a draw- through, we all agreed to quarrel 

ing of the castle, and Scott of some ship- ing near a well of water rail to 

?ing riding near it (vide Drawing the 3a). we dealt about that ammunition 

be castle is not very large, but strong, time, till the cloaths and coora 

garrisoned with twenty-four men, and the combatants were sufficiently coc 

ke number of guns, though no more than then, all pleased, travelled on to 

eight are mounted. I went and bought of Stock, and took up our quart 

cockles of an old blind man and woman. Nag's Head, 

who were in a little cock-boat on the river. At six, whilst supper was gelti 

We made a hurry-scurry dinner at the we walked out to take a view o 

Smack at the ten-gun battery, and had a countries thereabouts ; and, on ai 

battle-royal with sticks, pebbles, and hog's plain, another sharp engagement! 

dung. In this fight Tothall was the great- m which Tothall and Scott boll 

est suffisrer, and his cloaths carried the by their cloaths being daabed 

marks of his disgrace. Some time this cow-dung, 

occasioned much laughter, and we marched At seven we returned back at 

on to the bird*s-nest battery; and, keeping ourselves; supped, and adjourn 

the river and shipping still in view, passed door ; drank punch, stood and i 

over the hills, and came to Hoo cnurch- pictures drawn by Hogarth, for ' 

yard, where, on a wooden rail over a grave, Drawing the 3d. Night oomii 

18 an epitaph, supposed to be wrote by a drew cuts who should lie sio] 

maid-servant on her master, which, being being but three beds, and no i 

something extraordinary, I shall here tran- The lot fell to Tothall, and he had 

scribe verbatim : faction of lying alone. 

AnH .w- v- iv^ IT -^^ ^^^ ^®"^ *o bed, and 1 

^^^«vi^r« ^ ^' "^ 1*"8»**«' ^ Scott and I liing fbi 

Aee.treeljr. gaye. aL to. Sara, pasta. Wee. ♦*™*k«- tu «u.^_ *u _5 !_• 

A.d.in.Doiag.«,.itDoTh.p,^ together. Th^ threw the stocki 

that. loa. him. c«,. Well. beeTow. tiu. RaveL ?^^^\^> and did a gre^ many pi 

. On. Year. I. wrred. him. it ii. welL None. ^^ * "^™? ^^^}}^^^ ^^^ "«. At 

But. Thank., beto. Cted. it i.. aL mr. Oae. arose agam. Without a candle, ai 

ourselves, our sheets being very d 

•••••• went to bed s^in in our cloaths 

till three. 

At four we left Hoo and an agreeable Monday at three, awaked and 

indow landlady, who had buried four bus- day ; our eyes, lips, and hands, 

bands. As we travelled along this charm- mented and swelled by the bitin 

ing country, the weather was exceeding Notwithstanding this, the God 

plwaat, and Scott (accorddngto custom^ "V>«\tk%V=^^ftTCul, we soon forgot oc 

atade us laugh by attempting to piove, ^ «ixA%^xB:\v\»^\sk\y^\^^^x!iV^^ 
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hains, in whidi ccmdition we re- merrily, and arrired at Queenborongh about 

ill six ; then arose, had our shoes two. 

were shared, and had our wigs The town is but one street, situate on 

by a fisherman in his boots and the east side of a creek, called after the 

r, without coat or waistcoat, vide town's name, and branching out of the 

the 4th. We had milk and toast Medway near the town. The street is clean 

:fii8t, paid our reckoning, and set and well payed Cfor a more exact descrip- 

leerness at eight. tion see the 6th drawing), and answers tne 

issed down Stock Marshes, being description I hare had of a Spanish town, 

.0 keep the road-way, which being viz. there is no sign of any traide, nor were 

Iking (much rain having fallen the many human creatures to be seen at our 

t, night) I prevailed on the com- fint arrival. The church is low and ill 

follow me over a style, which led built : among many tomb-stones there are 

beach by a creek side, imagining but few epitaphs worth noting, and the 

r and a better way ; but was de- most material I take to be the following 

nd led the company about two one, viz. 

:ray; but getting into the right Henry Knight Ma^tr of a Shipp to Gmul«d«d 
soon entered the Isle of Gram, (so Herpooner si VoTa«t 

m its fruitfulness, as I conjecture,) , „ , ^ r t. , « v ^^ ,.,« 

the church there, we stopped at S^"?"* ^ ^^- ?" ^"^-^ ^ ^^ 

lUer ale-house, kept byToody Though Now »y Body uIuto«bo.u Clay 

, who entertained us with salt pork. The town-house or clock-house (as it is 

atter, and buns, and good malt called) stands in the middle of the street. 

Here Scott left and lost his pen- supported by four piers, which form four 

lue five shillings. We expected arches, and (it being holiday) was decorated 

ot a boat here to carry us over to with a flag, in whidi is delineated the arms 

» ; bat the ferry-man did not care of the corporation. We took up our quar- 

id another person we would have ters at the Red Lion (which the people call 

for that purpose sent us word, the Swans) fronting the river, and met with 

wind blew too hard. But our a civil, prating landlady; but she being 

put us into a method by which unprovided with beds, we applied to a 

possibly get a passage ; and that merry woman at a private house, who fur- 

^o down the marshes towards the nished us with what we wanted. We then 

is, and eiideavour to hail the ships took another walk up the town, had a view 

ry, and by that means get one of of the inside of the church, and a con- 

tts. We accordingly went down ference with the grave-digger, who informed 

)re, which was covered with variety us of the state of the corporation. Among 

and accidentally espied a little other things we were told, that the mayor 

ling on our side the water below is a custom-house officer, and the parson a 

I Thomhill and Tothall went down sad dog. We found, to our sorrow, that 

and brought up to us, and with although the town has two market-days, 

Sculty took us m (the manner of yet there was not one piece of fresh meat of 

sirkine is delineated in the 5th any sort, nor any poultry or fish, except 

; and we set sail for Sheemess. lobsters, to be got ; with which, and some 

an high, the wind blowing hard eggs and bacon, we made our supper, 
ind by S. In our passage we had We walked up the hill behind tne town, 

lire of seeing and hearing the guns to a well of very good water ; over which 

I the fort and the men of war, and (we were informed) a palace formerly stood, 

slve we landed. We traversed the built by King Edwsurd the Third for his 

t round the lines, saw all the for- Queen Philippa. Whilst we were at the 

i and batteries, and had a delight- well, two sailors came and drew a bucket 

»ect of the sea and the island of of water to drink, and told us, that they 

Scott was laughed at for smelling and four more, belonging to the Rose man 

ouch-holes of some of the guns of war, were obliged the day before to at- 

scharged; and so was Hogarth, tend one of their midshipmen, a son of 

5 down to cut his toe-nails in the General S , in a yawl up the creek, and 

At one we set out for Queen- run the vessel ashore, where the midship- 

to which place we walked along man left them, (without any sustenance, 

I, which the spray flew over in many but a few coek\^, at otna ^\>w^ ^^ 'o^s^mb^ 

Thornhill fell down, and slightly to buy ai\^,^ wi^ n^^^N. ^^^ ^'^^^^^iJ^^j: 

leg; yet we ailj pe^amb^lated was not ^^^.t^^x«^«^^»^^^'^'^'^ 
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We ifaye the fellows tiz-penc^ who were 
very thankful, and ran towards the town to 
bay ▼ictuals for themselves and their com- 
panioDSy who lay asleep at some distance. 
We going to yiew their hoat that stuck fast 
in the mud, one of the sailors returned 
hastily, and kindly offered us some cockles ; 
this seemed an act of so much natitude 
that we followed the fellows into me town, 
and gaTC them another sixpence ; and they 
fetched their companions, and all refreshed 
themselves, and were very thankful and 
merry. 

About seven we passed through the town, 
and saw and conversed with several pretty 
women, which we did not expect, not hav* 
ing seeu any at our arrival, and returned to 
our quarters. We got a wooden chair, and 

E laced ^ogarth in it in the street, where 
e made the Drawing No. 6, and gathered 
a great many men, women, and children, 
about him, to see his performance. Having 
finiBhed his drawing, we again walked up 
town, and at the mayor's door saw all the 
sailors before mentioned, who informed me, 
(with ** your worship" at every word) that 
tlie midshipman was lately returned from 
3heerness, and had been up the creek to 
see how the boat lay ; and coming back, 
had met a sailor in company with a woman 
whom the midshipman wanted to be free 
with, and the sailor opposed, insisting she 
was his wife, and hindered him from being 
rude; which the midshipman resenting, 
was gone to the mayor to redress his griev* 
ance. We thought this a very odd affair, 
but did not stay to see the result of it. 

About nine we returned to our quarters, 
drank to our friends as usual, and emptied 
several cans of good flip, and all sung 
merrily ; but were quite put out of counte* 
nanoe by some Harwich men, who came 
with lobsters, and were drinking in the 
next RXHo. They sung several sea-songs 
so agreeably, that our St. John could not 
cone in competition, nor could Pishoken 
save us from disgrace ; so that after finish- 
ing the evening as pleasantly as possible, 
we went out of the house the back-way to 
our lodgings, at near eleven. 

When we came there, our landlady had 

provided a bed for Scott in the garret, 

which made him grumble, and us laugh : 

this provoked him so fer, that he absolutely 

refused to lie there ; and Tothall, out of 

pure good-nature, offered him his bed at 

the house we came from, and that he would 

lie ia the garret. This Scott accepted, 

and went away; and TothaW ^ovu^ ^^ 

'^n, found he was to lie on a ttocV V>«a, 

mthoiu curtains; so came doiNa ai^gw 



immediately,'andwent after Scott, 
we were very merry, and slept uj 
six in the morning. 

Tuesday morning, at six, Hoga] 
me up, and told me, the good w 
sisted on being paid for her bed, < 
Scott before the mayor; which lai 
all in our power to promote, hi 
efiect; so coming to the pul] 
where Scott and Tothall lay, we f( 
doors open (a thing common in th 
and nobody up. However, Hogs 
roused them ; and then Scott rela 
ther distress he had the last night, ^ 
he left us, and was going to bed 
oeived something stir under 1 
cloaths, which he (collecting all 
raj;e) was resolved to feel ; at whi 
thmg cried out, (seemingly afifirigh 
scared him out of his wits ; but, i 
courage enough to inquire into t) 
of affairs, he found it to be a litt 
the house^ who had mistook the hi 
relation, according to custom, mad 
merry, and Tothadl provided som 
fest ; after which we left the SwJ 
went up town, where our shirts f 
to be washed ; but not having dm 
we took them wet, and had them d 
ironed at the next town. 

About ten we quitted Queeni 
the morning was delightful, the 
very pleasant, through which w« 
very agreeably up to Minster, a I 
lage on the highest part of the itla 
laboured hard to climb the h\I 
church.yard, it being very steep, 
there, on a wooden rail over the g 
following epitaph in verse : 

Here Interr'd Oeorge Andenoa Dotii I 
Bf fallen on an Anchor be did Dje 
In Sheeraess Yard on Good Friday 
ye 6th of April, I do sajr 
All jon that Read my AUegy : Be alin 
Ready for to Dye— Aged 42 Years 

Our landlord at the George pn 
a key of the church, which we eot 
saw there the monuments of Lord 
of a Spanish Ambassador, and of 
Shorland. Scott made a drawit 
Ambassador, (vide Drawing the ' 
Hogarth of Lord Shorland (see 
the 8th). The legend of the last 
markable, I shall relate it with a 
cumstances. In the reign of Qi 
zabeth, this lord having been t 
friend on this island, and passin 
chuLteh in. his way home to Shorla 
i'^Mo mAtA Q^^\ft «v« %. ^a^^AKMirse 
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:the reason, ^as informed, that the 
ho itood by there, ref^sed to bury 
se brought for tiiat purpose, be- 
ire was no money to pay tne burial 
is lordship, being extremely moved 
irson, ordered the people to tiirow 

the grave, and bury him quick ; 
By accordingly did. and he died, 
went home; and tbere reflecting 
:)e had done, and fearing to forfeit 
>r the o^ence, \ie wrote a petition, 
»rth the Qature of bis ofiRence ; find 
he queen was on board one of the 
he Nore, (to which plaoe she came 
I view of her fleet designed to 
he Spanish armada,) he took a 
d rode direetly into the sea, and 
the Nore, above three miles off, 
ng to the ship's side, begged to 
najesty ; who came immediately, 
resented his petitiop. The queen 

read, and granted it; and he, 
quitting his horse, swam back 

the island; and coming on the 
it an old woman, who told him, 
^h the horse had then saved his 
'ould be the cause of his death, 
hip fearing (and jn ord^r to pre- 

accomplishment of the old wo- 
ophecy, alichted from \\is horse, 

sword and killed him, and left 
e; and his carcass was, by the 
tie sea, thrown sopie little way on 

rears after this, my lord, walking 
e of his friends near the sea-side, 
le skull and some other bones of 
lying there, and relating the fore- 
:ount, happened to kick Uie skull 
one of his toes, which mortified 
d him; and he lies in Minster 
md a monument is erected over 
!, on which he is figured with a 
!ad (supposed to be in the waves) 
Y him. (Vide Drawing the 8th.) 
y is so firmly believed in that 
lat a horse's head, finely gilt, is 
3 a weather-cock on the church 
nd the figure of a horse is struck 
spindle above that weather^cock, 
cnurch is commonly called the 
[lurch. We were so well satisfied 
Dple's belief that all they told us 
, that we did not dare to declare 
ilief of one tittle of the story, 
aed at the George, staid till four, 
Minster, and walked to Sheerness ; 
small vessel, (vulgarly called a 
at,) and about five set sail for 
id. 
ind blew a fresh gale at £. and by 



S. Seott gnm very tea-fick, tnd did what 
was natunl in such cases. Soon after, 
Hogarth grew sick, and was consequently 
uneasy, which was augmented by our stop- 
ping ; and Tnthall going on board Captain 
Robinson, in one of the custom-house 
sloops, riding in Holy Haven, who fhmished 
him with some milk punch, and us with 
some fire to light our pipes, which waa 
greatly wanted. 

It rained hard all the voyage. We saw 
several porpoises rolling in pursuit of their 
prey ; and one in particular was got so 
near shore, that we thought he must remain 
there; but he deceived our expectation, 
and got off again. 

About seven, our sick passengers being 
recovered, we sailed merrily, and sung St. 
John, Pishoken, and severed other son^ 
and tunes ourselves, and our cockswain 
entertained us with several sailors' songs ; 
but our notes were soon changed by our 
vessel running on, and sticking fast in, the 
BJ^e sand, though we were almost in the 
middle of the channel. It was the tide of 
ebb, ^d within about an hour of flood, 
which gave us some concern, believing we 
should be forced to continue there some 
time, and bear the beating of the wiqd and 
waves ; yet, by the industry of our mari- 
ners, and tiie skilful assistance of Tothall, 
we got off again in a little time (though 
With some difficulty) ; and the wind prov- 
ing favourable, we arrived safe at Graves- 
end about ten. 

We supped, and drank good wine, and 
thought our adventures and extraordinary 
mirth ended, but found otherwise: for a 
great coat Scott had borrowed for this 
journey, and left at Gravesend, and tra- 
velled without it, we found, on our arrival 
here, could not be found. This, though 
grief to him, was sport to us ; and he soon 
got the better of his uneasiness, and grew 
as merry as we. Thus we conlinuedf till 
pretty late, and then went to bed. 

Wednesday, at eight, we arose, break- 
fasted, and walked about the town. At 
ten went into a boat we had hired, with a 
truss of clean straw, a bottle of good wine, 
pipes, tobacco, and a match. The wind 
was favourable at S.£. and a mackerel gale. 
Our passage was very pleasant to all till 
we came into Eriff" Reach, when Scott, be- 
ing without his great coat, (for the reason 
above-mentioned,) taking a drawing of some 
shipping, a flurry of wind caused our vessel 
to ship a sea, which washed him from 
head to foot, and nobody else. He, greatly 

tail oi Yu»%\ivix\om ^>^^- ^S.\».\,v«.^«., 
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(which were also well soused with salt 
water,) he held it in both hands opjKMed 
to the windward ; and the sun shining 
warm, he was soon dry; and, recoyering 
his surprise, joined with us in laughing at 
the accident. > 

We came merrily up the river; and 
* quitting our boat at Billingsgate, got into 
a whernr that carried us through bridge, 
and landed at Somerset Water-gate ; from 
whence we walked all together, and arrived 
at about two at the Bedford Arms, Covent 
Garden, in the same good-humour we left 
it to set out on this very pleasant expedition. 

I think I cannot better conclude than 
with taking notice, that not one of the com- 
pany was unemployed ; for Mr. Thomhill 
made the map, Mr. Hogarth and Mr. Scott 
the drawings, Mr. ToUiall was our trea- 
surer, which (though a place of the greatest 
trust) he feithfully discharged; and the 
foregoing Memoir was the work of 

£. Forrest. 

Fke veracity of thU maauBcript is (Uteited 

Wm. Hogarth. Wm. Tothall. 
Saml. Scott. Jno. Thornhill. 

Landotty May 27, 1732. Aeeompt of Dis^ 
burtements for Messieun Hogarth and 
Co. viz. 



BroBf^tup 
To paidfor beoroa thtroad to Rochistsr 
To p&id for sbrimpfl at Chatham 
To pud at the gmmerj^aad dock 
To paid bill at Rochwter 

58, To gave at Upnor for informatian 
To paid at the Smack at ditto 
To paid at Hoo . « « 
To paid at Stoke . - - 

59. To pud at Mother Hnbbard** at Qnim 
To pud for paaeage over to SheeiMta 
To paid for lobeters at Qneenbovoai^ 
To paid for two pots of beer to tnat tta 

sexton - - - - 
To paid for dimier, &c. • * 
To charity gave the sailon • 

90. To paid for lodgings and miud 
To paid for breakfast • 
To paid for washing shirto • 
To paid at Minster • 
To paid at Sheemess - • 
To paid for a boat to GrareseBd 

31. To paid barber at ditto - 
To paid for snndry at ditto • 
To paid for passage to Somerset 



i 

I 
• 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
II 



Voueheri produced^ exanUnedg 

Per £. Forrest. Saml. Scon. 
Wm. Hogarth. Jvo. THOumu 



To paid at the Dark-honse, BilUngsgate 
To paid for a pint of Geneva Hollands - 
To paid waterman to Gravesend - 
To paid barbra ditto - . . . 
To paid for breakfast at ditto 

Carried up 



£. 


t. d. 
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The Rev. Mr. GostUng's Tersion 
the same title and motto as the prose ' 
with this addition, — <* Imitatea in i 
brattichs, by one well acquainted 
some of the Travellers, and of the { 
J~^ here celebrated, with liberty of sooM 
t tions." It is subjoined ; viz. 



MR. GOSTUNG'S ACCOUNT OF HOGARTH'S TOUR. 



*TwAs first of mom on Saturday , 
The seven-and-twentieth day of ifay, 
TVIien Hogarth, ThomhUl, Tothall, Scott, 
And Forrett, who this journal wrote. 
From Covent-Oarden took departure. 
To see the world by land and water. 
Our march we with a song begin : 
Our hearts were Ught, our breeches thin. 
We meet with nothing of adventure 
Till Billingtgate^t Darh-houie we enter. 
Where we diverted were, while baiting. 
With ribaldry, not worth relating 
(Quite suited to the dirty place) : 
But what most pleas'd us was his Grace 
Of Pmddh Dodkt a porter grim, 
Whote portaatMoparth, ia a whim, 



Presented him in caricature. 
He pasted on the cellar door.* 

But hark! the Watehmaa cries ** PMt«lf^ 
Tis time that we on board were goBSi* 
Clean straw we find laid for our bed, 
A tilt for shelter over head. 
The boat is soon got under sail. 
Wind nearS. E. a mack*rel gale. 
Attended by a heavy rain ; 
We try to sleep, but try in vaia. 
So sing a song, aad then begin 
To feast on Iriseuit, beef, and gia. 

At PfoiiUet fiad three men of war. 
The Dwnley gaUey, OiknMm, 



* TV^dxwrin^udukUykMpslbifBVMlfl^ 
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>t begi'd of mt • fist 

mmtd. wkieh ka fVMitlj WttM, 

dilj bj w wu gnutad. 

tef al nta, to make wmwidi, 

w Oe ofieen aad friaidt 

im»dwtn,hj SptmuKrii trmtod, 

mefal iastaaaet npeatod. 

! he tiiMe iasoltf wm deploriBf , 

!, like Premier, fell to moriag. 

King ery*d, •* I draam'd**— «id Ums . 

t aeleep, aad •noi'd again. 

son cleu^d ap, and alter ftra ■ 

<rf OrsMMMad we arriTa, 

nd it hard to get on ahora, 

t a jonng aon of a whora 

'd just at oar laadiag'idaea, 

>re we tbonld not o^er it paai ; 

te of aU the raaealfa trieka, 

le a shift to land bj giz, 

to Mra. BrambU^i go 

8 that we shall better know], 

et a baiber for our wigs, 

ands and faces, stretch oar l^;s, 

«t and batter, and a pot 

» (oar third bfMkfast) got t 

a jiag what we had to paj, 

better we took oar waj, 

: the new charch as we went. 

unknown person's monnment. 

•eauteoos prospects foond as talk, 

>rten*d mnch o«r two honxa walk, 

by the way we did not fail 

and toke three pota of ale, 
s enabled as by tea 
\etter to drink again. 

Mose^ assist, while I declare 

trae Bnglitk trayeller) 
■ast rariety we sarvey 
hort oompaas of one day. 
earee had loat the sight of IftosiM, 
he fair Meiwof^M winding streams, 
r-extending Rochetter^ 
oar kmging eyes appear : 
«tle and Cathedral grace 
ospeet, 80 we mend oar pace; 
mt for a nearer view. 

It mwi Strood^i roagh street tradge through, 
is oar foet no short one find ; 
er, with a cheerfol mind, 
lenities we get o*er, 
on are on the Medwaj^i shore, 
ejects here before us rise, 
ore than satisfy our eyes. 
&tely Bridge from side to side, 
ariog cataracts of the tide, 

our ears, and charm our sight, 
rrify while they delight 
we pass OTcr to the Town, 
kke our Qsarters at The Growth 
ieh the Castle is so near, 
re all in a hurry were 
•and remains on*t to be yiewing i 
lAeed ftnobb rma. 



Maathava 
Of 



tiaa haa ■aeii impair'd Ha straaffki 



t 



The kfty Tvwar aa Ugk er higher 
Seeasa than the aid CathairaTa spira t 
Yet wadatonnin'd ware to gain 
Ito top, whiA eoet soMa aare aad pais 
When tteie amv'd, wa fsaad a waU. 
The depth of whidi I e«noCiaUt 
Small holes cat in en every 
Some hold for hands and foot] 
By whiidi a little boy we saw 
Go down, and bring np a jaekrdaw. 
▲U round aboat oa then we gaaa* 
Obeerring, not without amaaa, 
How towns here aadistingaish'd join. 
And one rast One to form combine. 
Ckatkmm with JBedketter seems but one. 
Unless we're shewn the boundary stone. 
That and ito yards contiguous Ue 
To pleasant J ro s ip fan standing high ; 
The Bridge across the ra^ng flood 
Which HocAestor dirides from Str—i, 
Eztensire Atved; on Vother side. 
To Frimdibmy quite doee nll/d. 
The country round, and rirw fair. 
Our prospects made beyond compare^ 
Which quite in raptures wa admire; 
Than down to face of earA retire. 

Up the Street walking, first of aU 
We toke ariew of the Town-HalL 
Proceeding farther oa, we spy 
A house, design'd to cateh the eye. 
With front so rich, by plastick skill. 
As made us for a while stand still : 
Four huge Hobgoblins grace the wall. 
Which we four Bas RelicTo's call i 
They the four Seasons represent, 
At least were form'd for that intent. 

Then /FoMt'f HoipUai we see 
(No common curiosity) ; 
Endow'd (as on the front appears) 
In fsTour of poor traTellers; 
Six such it every night receires. 
Supper and lodging jfraH$ gires. 
And to each man next mom does pay 
A groat, to keep him en his way : 
But the contagiously infocted. 
And rogues and proctors, are rejected. 

It gave us too some entertunment 
To find out what this bounteous man meant. 
Yet were we not so highly feasted. 
But that we back to dinner hasted. 

By twelve again we reach The Croien, 
But find our meat not yet laid down. 
So (spite of ** Gentlemen, d*ye call ?**) 
On churs quite fast asleep we fall. 
And with doe'd eyes again survey 
In dreams what we have seen to-day ; 
Till dinner's coming up, when we 
As ready are as that can be. 

If we describe it not, we*re undone, 
"YouTl scarce believe we came from London^ 
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For out tol twTM ft didi tten «M 
Of soIm iHid iouadan with Mab-sMOt^ 
A Btufrd and lOMt MdPirliMrt batidt. 
With *paH*naaeB niae'd, aad liver firj'd { 
And for a tecoad aoaraa, thty pat oa 
Green paaee aad roasted leg of mntton. 
The cook wae maA eoaunended for't ; 
Fresh was the beer, aad sooad the port | 
So that Ntfia. coa. we all agree 
(Whatever more we have to see) 
From table we'll aot rise till thaee. 
Oar shoes are cleaned, 'tis three o^elock. 
Come let'sawaf to CluakamrDoeh t 
We shan't get there till almost fiimr» 
To see't wUl take at least an hoar; 
Yet Scott aad Hogarth needs mnst stop 
At the Ooort-Hall to play Bwtoh hop. 

To ChtMum got, oarselres we treat 
With Shrimps, which as we walk we eat, 
For speed we take a ronnd-abent- 
way, as we afterwards feoad oat: 
At length reaoh the Kiag's yards aad doekft 
Admire the ships there oa the stooks. 
The men of war afloat we view. 
Find means to get aboard of two ;* 
But here I mast net be prolix. 
For we went home agaia at six. 
There smoak'd our pipes, and draak oof wine. 
And comfortably sat till nine. 
Then, with ear travels much improv'd. 
To oar respective beds we mov'd. 

Sunday at seven we rnb oar eyes. 
Bat are too lasy yet to rise, 
Hogarth and ThonMll tell their dreams. 
And, reasoning deeply oa those ^bms. 
After mach learned specolatiim. 
Quite suitable to the occasion. 
Left off as wise as they begun. 
Which made Cmt as in bed good fna. 

Bat by and by, when np we got, 
Sam SeoU was missing, ** Whereas Sam SeoU f " 
** Oh I here he oomes. Weill whence omne you V* 
'* Why from the bridge, taking a view 
Of something that did highly please me. 
But people passing by would teue me 
With * Do you work on Svndayit friend ?* 
So that I could not make an end.** 

At this we laugh'd, for 'twas our will 
Like men of taste that day to kill. 
So after breakfast we thought good 
To cross Uie bridge again to Strood .* 
Thence eastward we resolve to go. 
And through the Hundred march of JSToo, 
Wash'd on the north side by the Thamci, 
And on. the south by Medway's streams. 
Which to each other here incline. 
Till at the Nore in one they join.' 

Before we Frindshwry could gain, 
There fell a heavy shower of rain. 
When crafty Scott a shelter found 
Under a hedge npon the ground. 
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There of his fristtdt h\iu^ \M iMd*, 

But rose most woslally famnrayfd \ 

How agaiast hia the langh was taiB*d, 

And he the vila disaster monm'd I 

We work, all hands, to xMka hisa deaa. 

And fitter to ba^y saea. 

But, while we ■orap^d his b*di aad liu^ 

All on a saddaa, oat ha eriad, 

** I've lost my o«abriek haadkarch«r, 

Twas lent me by m)r wife so daav : 

What I shall do I ean*t devise, 

I've nothing left to wipe ray eyes." 

At last the handkerehtef waa loaad, 
To his great eomfort, safe aad loand. 
He's now reeovei'd aad alive \ 
So in high spirits all arrive 
At Frindtbwy^ fun* d far proflpaeta lliir, 
But we mach more diverted were 
With what the parish ehareh did graee^ 
*' A list of some who lov^d the ^aee. 
In memory of their good aetiooi. 
And gratitude for Iheir benefactioBS. 
Witnes our heads— ^t//. dUhhonx, Yitu^ 
And no one else.— This made as snicker: 
At length, with countenances serious^ 
We all agreed it was mysterioos. 
Not guessing that the reason might * 
Be, the Churchwardens eoold not witlBk 

At ten, in eouncil it was mov'd. 
Whoe'er was tir'd, or disapprov*d 
Of oar proeeedings, might go back, 
And eaeh to bear his charges take. 
With indignatioa this was heard : 
Each was for all events pvepaM. 
So all with one consent agreed 
To Upnor-Castle to proceed. 
And at tiie sutler's thero we dia'd 
On such coarse fure as we oeald dad. 

The Castle was not laiige, bat stroma 
And seems to be of standing long. j 
Twenty-four men its garrison. 
And just for every man a gun ; 
Eight guns were mounted, eight men lettrc^ 
The rest were rated non-effsctive. 
Here an old couple, who had brooght 
Some cockles in their boat, besooght 
That one of us would bay a few. 
For they were very fresh and new. 
I did so, and 'twas charity; 
He was quite blind, and half blia4 eM* 

Now growing frolicksome and gay. 
Like boys, we after dinner play. 
But, as the scene lay in a fort. 
Something like war most be onr sport : 
Sticks, stones, and hogS'dnng were oar weftf 
And, as in such frays oft it happens. 
Poor TothalPs cloat^s here went to po^ 
So that he could not laugh at ScoU. 

From hence all conquerors we go 
To visit the church-yard at i7oo. 
At Hoo we found an Epitaph, 
Which made as (as 'twill make voa) laach 
k «etwa\. m.«Aii, VkriS^ ^^taater^ 
'^xqXa YXm^ABRvt ^Vct XMa\ia\ 



fore flv* yo* (■>< I l»P« yw 

ke it well) • T§ra Cf^m t 

vHen . k« . INtd . Yew pliiilf • ttt 

elj . fftfi . al . to . 8n» . puMWtt. 

. Doiag . M . it DoTh . pnnSk , 

I . him . MB * wtU . bei * Tvw . tkii Xaytl 

r . I Mrred . kia . it ie wtll • MM . 

nks . beto . Odd . it . if . aU my . Om." 



: at om plMe m nmtt Mt itftjr, 
most four, le^s lifttti Biwrny, 
re's a rign ; 'tis TMh, we HkSakt 
ve the place befoi* we dxUk. 
iet with liquor to our miad, 
stess ooKplaiflMt ud kiad i 
IS a widow, whot wo fovad, 
8 the phrMe is) hoen shod iwnd, 
, had baried husbaBds four, 
d BO waat of eharras for sMiet 
r we leave, aad, as we go, 
TKftHj andertook to show 
irough the world wo eoold not pMt| 
lin soe'er oar breeehee was i 
;rae, indeed, we nay go roraid, 
rough** — theB poiotod to the grovad. 
! he manag'd the debate, 
n'd he was a Bian of weight! 
indeed lie was this one^, 
•.kets we had ftird with stoaet. 
re we'd senr'd onrselfes a trlek, 
ch he might have made os siek t 
urnieh'd him with ammTmitioa 
&nook dowB all opposition i 
Dowiag wen Ids warmth of temper, 
his reach began to soamper, 
owing eooler, he preteads 
Mion friga*d, so idl are frieads. 
nger now becomes a joke, 
aceably we go to Btoke, 
the chnrch we BO^iag eaa tea 
ke or entertain onr fancy t 
ar a farm, or an elm tree, 
pole fix*d npright wo see, 
w'rd the top of it was plae*d 
hercock, qaite in high taste, 
all of as, ere we go farther, 
nee of the Oompoeite order. 
:, on a board tam'd by the wind, 
ber had a cock designed, 
Don weathercock was above it, 
irn'd too as the wind did move it ; 
D the spindle's point so small 
tiecock stack o*ertopp*d them all. 
triple alliance gave occasion 
ch improving specalation. 
I we ne'er know when we are well, 
Vorthjleet again mast qaarrel ; 
ight not here with sticks and stones 
lose, yoa know, might break oar bones) ; 
j utit by, fall to the brim, 
«r for our purpose seem ; 
ously we went to dashing, 
r eoatB wanted no more washSag i 
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Bnt this ov iMtl tad Mwraga tnlJaf, 
'TwM toM Ugh time U kata oaeh feallaf, 
To Th€Nmf§ Hmi w tlwatfiBta Ua. 
To drink, aad ta ba tam'd adry. 

At six, while sappar WM ptspariagi 
And we abaat tha marsli4aada staviag. 
Oar two flame eaekii IWAaff aad JMli 
To battliag OMO agaia ware goti 
Bat here no weapoM ooald they fad* 
Save what the aows drapp^ fkam beUad t 
With these they palled, tiU we faaey 
Their eloaths look'd aometUaf lilie a laaey. 

At sevea we all eome home agaia, 
Tothall and Seoti their ganaeals eleaa i 
Sapper we get, aad, whaa that's oVr, 
A tiff of paaeh driak at the doer t 
Then, as the beds ware oaly three. 
Draw eats who shall so loeky ba 
As here to sleep witkont a eham i 
To TothalVt share the prise did eeme \ 
Hogarth and TkwmkiU^ 8eoU aad I, 
In pairs, like maa aad wife, mast lie. 
Thea mighty frolicksome tkey grow. 
At Seott and me tke stoekiag throw. 
Fight with their wiga, la whieh perbape 
They sleep, for here we feaad m oaps. 

Up at elevaa agaia we get. 
Oar sheets were so ooafoaaded wet i 
We dress, and lie down in oar cloathet 
Monday^ at three, awak'd and roae. 
And of the oarsed gnats complain. 
Yet BUilte a shift to sleep again. 

Till six o'clock we qaiet ]ay» 
And then got oat for the whole day i 
To fetch a barber out we seed ; 
Stripp'd, aad ia boots, he does attaad. 
For he's a flshermaa by trade ; 
Tann'd was his foae, shook was hie head ; 
He flowers our wigs aad trims oar faees, 
And the top barber of the place is. 
The cloth is for oar breakfast spread, 
A bowl of milk aad toasted bread 
Are brought, of which while Formt eats* 
To draw our pictures Hogarth sits ; 
Thornhia Is ia the barber's hamls, 
Shavlag himself ff^ill TotkaU stands ; 
While Scott is ia a ooraer sitting. 
And aa aaflaish'd piece oompletiag. 

Our reckoDing about eight we pay. 
And take for Isle of OrtamB oar way { 
To keep the road we were directed. 
But, as 'twas bad, this raie nei^ted ; 
A tempting path over a stile 
Led us astray above a mils ; 
Yet the right road at last we gain. 
And joy to find ourselves at Oreana t 
Where my Dame Huibandi, at The Chaqutr, ] 
Refretih'd um with some good malt liqaor ; 
Into her larder thea slie runs. 
Brings out salt pork, butter, and buns. 
And coarse black bread, but that's ao matter, 
'TwiU fortify ua fot tJNt N»».t»t. 
Beta ScaU m oawSxKLi^"^^^^ 
ifia V^i»\Sa mVvA).^*ft^'»*'^^'=***'^ 
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That an im raia w« aoaglit to' fiad it, 
Aad, for his eonfort, laj, ** Nt*er miad it ;** 
For to Sheermen we aow moat go : 
To thu the ferrjVBaa'MjB, ** No." 
We to aaother aiaa npair'd : 
He too laTt, ** No— it bloiri too hard.** 
Bmt, while we stndj how to fet there, 
la ipite of this tempestaoas weather, 

« Oar laadladjr a sdieme pvopoiTd, 
With which we fortoaateljr clos'd. 
Was to the shore to go, aad trjr 
To hail the ships ia ordiaarjr. 
So we might get, for ao gi«at matter, 
A boat to toke as o*er the water. 
We haste, aad soon the shore we tread. 
With rarions kiads of shells bespread, 
Aad ia a little time we spy'd 
A boat approaehiag oa onr side ; 
The maa to take as ia agreed. 
Bat that was difteolt iadeed. 
Till, holdiag ia each haad aa oar. 
He made a sort of bridge to shore, 
0*er which oa haads aad kaees we crawl, 
Aad so get safe oa board the yawL 

la Uttle time we seated were, 
Aad BOW to Shepej^i coast draw near ; 
Whea saddealj, with load report. 
The caaaoas roar from ships aad fort, 
Aad, like tall fellows, we impute 
To oar approach this grand salute : 
Bat soon, alas I onr pride was humbled, 
Aad from this faacy'd height we tumbled, 
Oa rec<dlectiog that the day 
The aine aad tweatieth was of Afay. 
The firiag had not long beea ended. 
Before at Sheenett we were landed, 
MThere oa the batterj while we walk, ' 
Aad of the eharmiog prospect talk, 
Scott firom as ia a hurrj raus, 
Aad, gettiag to the Bew-fii*d guas. 
Unto their tonch-hdles clapp*d his nose ; 
Bogarth site down, aad triau his toes ; 
nieae whim%whea we had made oar sport, 
Oar tarn we finish round the fort. 
And are at cae for Qmiei^oromgh going: 
Bleak was the walk, the wiad fierce btowing. 
And driring o'er onr heads the spraj ; 
Oa loose beach stoaes, oor pebblj way. 
Bat J^omkUl only got a fall. 
Which hurt him little, if at all : 
So merrily aloag we go, 
Aad reach that famous town by two. 

Queei^HMromgh consiste of oae short street. 
Broad, and well-pav'd, aad very aeat ; 
Nothing like dirt offeads the ejre. 
Scarce any people could we spy ; 
The towa-house, for the better show. 
Is moaated oa a portico 
Of piers aad arches, aamber four, 
Aad crowB*d at top with a clock tower ; 
But all this did aot reach so high 
Am * £ag^Uift that stood just by, 
Oa wbieh a §tamdmtd hage wa* flyiag 

(Th€ bonmgh'B ami, «m king's laipplymc^ 



Which oa high festiTals they ^apUy 
To do the honours of the day. 
As for salutes, ezeas'd they are, 
Beeaase they have ao eaaaon there. 

To the chareh-yard we first repair, 
Aad hunt for choice inseriptioBs there. 
Search stones aad rails, tiU almost weary sQ, 
la hopes to find something material. 
When one at last, of pyebald style , 
(Though grave the subject) made as smile : 
Telling us first, in humble prose, 
** That Henry Knight doth here repose, 
A Oreenland Trader twice twelve year. 
As master aad as harpooner :** 
Thea, ia an hnmUe verse, we read 
(As by himself in person sud) 
**lnOree^and I whales,sea-horse,aadbeandidi 
Though now my body is intombed in day." 

The house at which we were to qaarter 
Is call'd The Swans ; this rais'd onr laagUtr, 
Because the sign is TheRsdLum, 
So strange a bluader we cry ** Fie oa V* 
But, going in, all neat we see 
Aad cleaa ; so was our laadlady : 
With great civility she told as. 
She had not beds enough to hold as, 
But a good neighbour had just by. 
Where some of us perhaps might lie. 
She sends to ask. The merry dam* 
Away to us directly came. 
Quite ready our desires to graat. 
And fnmuh us with what we waat. 

Back to the church agaia we go, 
Which is but small, ill built* aad low, 
View'd the inside, but still w« aee 
Nothing of curiosity. 
Unless we suiFer the grave^gger 
In this oor work to make a figarey 
Wlmm just beside us now we have^ 
Employ'd ia opening of a grave. 

A pratiag spark indeed he was, 
Kaew all the scaadal of the place, 
Aad oftea rested from hu laboars. 
To give the history of his aeighboon; 
Told who was who, and what was what, 
Till on him we bestow'd a pot. 
(For he forgot not, you may thiak, 
•* Masters, I hope you'll make me driakfO 
At this his scurrilous tongue run faster. 
Till •« a sad dog" he call*d his master. 
Told us the worshipful the Mayor 
Was but a custom-house dBcer, 
Still rattling on till we departed. 
Not oaly with his tales diverted. 
But so much wisdom we had got; 
We treated him with t'other pot. 

Retara we aow to the towa-hall. 
That, like the borough, is but small, 
Uader ite portico's a space. 
Which you may caU the market-plaee, 
Jast big eaough to hold the stocks, 
Aad oae, if not two, batchers* blocks 
S.ai&iA«ma«ll -\^x^ 
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ngb *Bs emlTd a aaikei^tova 
7 an Bot aiham*d to ofva) 
Mw neither Imtdier's BMat, 
1, Bor fowl, aor aaght to eat. 
I sevea jean, they say, theieni V^^atyt 
ttran^n come to repreaeat je. 
at The AcMUU had boea oar &i«b 
t some Harwiek mes were theteb 
tely had Bome lobstna takoit 
hich, and eke aoaie 9gg$ aad baeoa* 
lies we deciga to fill ; 
(t will clamber ap the hill, 
delightful spot of groaad, 
>1dng all the oooatry nraad ; 
ieh there formerly has beca 
lace of PkUippa, queea 
third Edward, as they tell, 
night remaias oa*t bat a well : 
I frtHo hence, says eoauaoa fuoe, 
nogh gets its royal name, 
sailors at this well we aseet, 
each other kindly greet : 
: brings you here, my lads 7* try we. 
it, please yoar honours, as you see ; 
Ids the spokesman) we are here 
g for our joong officer, 
hipman on board The Rose, 

eneral S *t son he goes) 

i oar messmates, six in all, 
lay brought him ia our yawl, 
MD, as we had been commanded, 
&fe and dry we had him landed , 
ning of her fast aground 
! of ebb, he quickly found 
e might go and see HheerusM, 
e he left us pennyless, 
}t on Queenborough air aad water, 
rye, to him Uis no great matter ; 
be among his friends at ease is, 
ill return just when he pleases ; 
y% he may come back to-day ; 
he knows that we must stay.** 
ne of us gave him a tester, 
both cried out, ** God bless you, master I" 
■an to rouse their sleeping follows, 
>re their fortune at the aldiouse. 
;e to the creek-side, one and all, 
to see The Ro$tfa yawl, 
•and her bedded in the mud, 
rable tiU tide of flood, 
sailors here had cockles got, 
I gratefully to us they brought, 
all with which they could regale as; 
' other sixpence sent to th* alehouse : 
rrily they went their way, 
■e were no less pleas'd than they, 
even about the towa we walk, 
'ith some pretty damsels talk, 
iful nymphs indeed, I ween, 
:ame to see, and to be seen, 
n to our Sweat returning, there 
irrow*d a great wooden chair, 
lac'd it in the open street, 
f. Id macb $Ute, did Hogarth sit 



Todraw Iha tovafcoaar, ehaich, aad rtoeple, 
Sarroaaded by a crowd of peopk; 
Tag, rag, aad bobCatI, stood qaite thick thcra, 
Aad ery*d. *" What a ewaet pretty pietare t** 

Thb waa aot fiaish'd loaf bdbra 
We saw, aboat the Mayoi's i 
Oar honest sailors ia a thteag : 
We eaU'doaaof th«a fras 
The rest, to tidl as the oeeaaiaa t 
Of which ha gave as this rriatioa : 

** Oar audahipflsaa ia jaat 
Aad ^aac*d to aiaet or ovartaka 
▲ sailor walkiag with a woaua 
(May be she's hoaest, may ba eomaMa) i 
He thoaght her hinHsoma, ao his hoaoar 
Would aoeds ba very sweet apoa her : 
Bat thb the seaaaa woald aot saf- 
-fer, aad this pat him ia a haC 

* Labber, aTast,* says sturdy JeAa, 

* Avast, I say, let her aloae; 

Yoa shall aot board her, she's my arife. 
Sheer off. Sir, if you lore yoar life : 
I're a great aiiad yoar back to lick ;* 
Aad up he held his oakea stick. 

** Our aiidship hero this did scare : 
1*11 swear the peace before the Mayor,** 
Says he. so to the Mayor's they tradge : 
How each a case by sach a jadge 
Detennin*d was I eaaaot say. 
We thought it not worth while to stay ; 
For it strikes aine, ^ How th* evening spends I 
** Come, let us driak to all our frieads 
A chearfal glass, and eat a bit.** 
So to our supper down we sit. 
When something merry check'd our mirth : 
The Harwich men had got a birth 
Closely adjoiaing to our room. 
And were to spend their evening come : 
The wall was thin, and they so near. 
That all they say, or sing, we hear. 
We sung our songs, we crack'd our jokes. 
Their emulation this provokes ; 
And they performed so joyouuly. 
As distanc*d hollow all our glee ; 
So (were it not a bull) I'd say. 
This night they fairly woa the day. 

Now plenteously we drink of flip. 
In hopes we shall the better sleep: 
Some rest the long day's work requires ; 
Seott to his lodging first retires ; 
His landlady is waiting for him. 
And to his chamber walks before him ; 
In her fair hand a light she bears, 
Aad shows him up the garret-stairs ; 
Away comes he greatly affronted. 
And his disgrace to us recounted, 
This makes us game, we roast him for it, 
** ScotVs too high-minded for a garret." 
But TothaU more humanely said, 
** Come, Scottt be easy, take my bed. 
And to your garret I will go." 
(This great good-nature sure did show) 
Theta ftnduk^ no^igat Vua Vo «oVa\»i>a^ 

But a «oaVLA»aaL Vvxi»u\ a «««^»^ 
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▲ lovtnign eordUl tbtf, bo doabt. 
To men wbose pipes had long been out. 

Bjr seven o'clock o«r siek recover. 
And all are flad this troable*s over. 
Vow joTiallj we sail along, 
Onr cockswain giving song lor song. 
But so<m our notes are chai^d ; we fouad 
Our boat was <m Bty-^a»d agroaad, 
Just in the middle of the river ; 
Here T^Ouil shew'd himself quite dervr : 
And, knowing we must else abide 
TiU lifted bjr the flowing tide, 
Work*d without skippers, till the boat 
Was once more happily afloat 
We all applaud his care and skill. 
So do the boatmen his good-wiU. 

Ere long the tide made upward, so 
With that before the wind we go. 
And, disembarking about ten. 
Our OrootfSMtf quarters reach again. 
Here Madam, smiHig, oomes to tell 
How glad she is to see us well: 
Tlus kind reception we commended. 
And now thought all our troubles ended ; 
But, when for what we want we call. 
Something unlucky did befalL 

When we our travels first began 
Scott (who*s a very prudent man) 
Thought a great coat coiald do no harm. 
And in the boat might keep him warm ; 
So far perhaps you think him right. 
As we took water in the night : 
But when from henee we took our way 
On foot, the latter end of itfay. 
He, quite as reasonably, thought 
*Twould be too heavy or too hot ; 
** I'll leave it here,'*SAys he, ** and take 
** It with me at our coming back." 
And he most certainly desiguM it. 
But now the thing was, how to find it ? 
We told him he had been mistaken. 
And ^d without his hostess reckon. 
To him it was no jest ; he swore, 
** He left it there three days before. 
** This Mrs. Bramble can*t deny.** 
•• Sir, we shall find it by and by :** 
So out she goes, and rends her throat 
With ** MoUy go find the gem'man's coat.** 
The house Moll searches round and round. 
At last, with much ado^ 'twas found— 
'Twas found, that, to the owner's cost. 
Or Scotest the bom>w*d coat was lost. 
«* Coat lost !" says be, stamjung and staring^ 
Then stood like dumb, then fell to swearing : 
He curs'd the ill<conclnding ramble. 
He curs'd Oraoetettd and mother Bramble, 

But, while his rage he ttius espress*d. 
And we his anger made our jest. 
Till wrath had almost got the uj^er^ 
-hand of his reason, in came supper : 
To this at once his stomach tum'd. 
No hmger it with fiary bum'd. 
But hunger took the place of rage, 
AadagroodJBMsldid bothaisuie. 



He eat and drank, h^dnak and eat. 
The wine commended, and the meat ; 
So we did all, and sat so late. 
That Wednetda^ mom we lay till eight 
Tobaeeo tiien, and wine provide. 
Enough to serve us for this tide. 
Get breakfost, and our reckoning pay. 
And next prepare for London hey ; 
So, hiring to ourselves a wherry. 
We put of; all alive and merry. 

The tide was strong, fair waa tha wia4* 
OraoesMtf is soon left far behind. 
Under the tilt on straw we lay. 
Observing what a charming day. 
There streteh'd at ease we anoka uA dn^ 
jM»do»ers like, and now we thiak 
Our cross adventures all an paat. 
And that at Ofaveeeud was tke iMt: 
But eruel Fate to that sayaao ; 
One yet shall Fortune find hia foe* 

While we (with various proepeets doj'd) 
In clouds of smoke ourselves eajoy'd. 
More diligent and cnriooa, Scott 
Into the forecastle had got. 
And took his papers out to draw 
Some ships which right ahead he saw. 
There sat he, on his work intent 
When, to increase our merriment 
So luckily we shipp'd a sea. 
That he got sons'd, and only he. 
This bringing to his mind a thoo^^t 
How much he wanted his great coat, 
Renew'd his auger and hb grief; 
He curs'd Oravesend^ the coat nnd thief; 
And, still to heighten his r^^t 
His shirt was in his breeches wet : 
He draws it out and lets it fly, 
lake a French ensign, till 'tis dry. 
Then, creeping into shelter safo^ 
Joins with the comi>any and laugh. 

Nothing more happen'd woithy note: 
At Billingtgate we change our boat 
And in another through bridge get. 
By two, to Stairs of Somertett 
Welcome eadi other to the shora^ 
To CoveiU Garden walk once asor^ 
And, as from Bedford Ann we started, 
There wet our whistles ere we parted. 

With pleasure I obeerve, none idle 
Were in our travels, or employ'd ilL 
TothaU^ our treasurer, was just 
And worthily discharg'd his trust ; 
(We all sign'd his accounts as fiur ;) 
Sam Scott and Hogarth^ for their sharp. 
The piXMpects of the sea and land did; 
As ThomkiU of OUT tour the plan did; 
And Forreet wrote this true relation 
Of our five days peregrinati<m. 

This to attest onr names we've wrote all. 

Viz. Thomhilh Hogarth. Scott, aad TMd 

THE EVD, 
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Cd( Mtt of augsburjsl) Commmoration fiHttt&t 



To tit Etlilor. 

'ir, — thli eagnvhg ii from ■ lilrM 
lal, of the same a'ae, which commBmo- 
s iwo events — ^The firat ia that of the 
' of June 1530, which it called the 
ifessioD of Augsbui^h, to settle the re- 
iiis disputes, ia a Diet, or Assembly of 
ices between the I^utheraiis and the 
holies — The second relates to the cele- 
.ion of the Centeuar; of the Diet. 
Tie inscription " Johanne* " on the side 
the medal dated 1530, is for John 
ctor of SaxonT- The inscription "Job. 
3r." on the side dated 1630, is for the 
ctor Jolin George III. The ewutcheoa 
h swords soltierwise, accompanyiDB 
ir aims, denotes the d^it; of Grand 
rshal of the Empire. 
rhe medal is in the possession of John 
frell Vaui, Esq. of Tbetford, in Noffolk, 
3 obligingly lent it to me, with permis- 
i to hare a drawing taken from it for 
purpose I pleased, together with a 
morandum accompaoyiog it, to the pre- 
ing effecL As a friend to the compo- 
e of differences, I deemed it suitable to 
peaceful columns of the TiiUe Book; and 
hall he bappfif |p saikiDg f toemohal. 
'OL. U.—3S. 



and the events it refen to, receive furthei 
iltustralion froiD other Gonefpondenti. 

11. B. 

[Bf ■ mjiUlu et the ugnrer. the |irHnit i> tkt «1r 
MfTHTiM in Ui( prcHDl iknl of iha TnW» Baak.^ 

HIGHLAND EMIGBATION.' 

Son of the Gull, koir mur i viarii ohingB 
Ths HiDgof time hM bnmglil Benin th J hillil 

Tfc» ]otlj ipirit of til J filtien eWUi r 

Tbe aagt of tb)' foai I)ir ngioa Olt, 
And low tb/ held ii bored tliejr bBod beoettb. 

And drirn bj* innaaierfebla illi. 
Tfaf oid«Drad« itB^d from hill ftndhcHlb, 
To lira ■ bonHlau UTe, ind di« a itrugir'a imOi. 

The preceding stanza is the first in the 

B«ro eoliiled " The Last Deer of Beann 
oran." On the last two lines ils author, 
Mr. James Hay Allan, appends a note aa 
follows ; — 

In consequence of the eoonooos advaiw^ 
of TCTls. ati4 \\.e *j»««^ o1 *.^<'''««l.Ss« 
smaH croR. mto e«ftttf.V.6 *»«^*»»^^'«»* 
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Highlands have been so depopulated in the which bound them to the earth, 

last seventy-seven years,* that the inhabit- amid the tide of mankind : nor 

ants do not now amount to above one- with them in character, none blen 

third of their number at the commence- them in sympathy. They wen 

ment of that period. An instance of this their simplicity to struggle wit 

melancholy fact is very striking in Glen ignorance, and distress, a divide 

Urcha : in 1745 the east half only of the set apart to misfortune. 

straith from Dalmallie to Strone sent out 

a hundred fighting men : at the present 

day thereare not in the same space above j ^ y ^ ^^^^ „f j^^ 

thirty This proportion of decrease is « Beann Doian," its author says, 

general. Durmg the last twenty years ' •' ' 

fifteen hundred persons have gone from There was a time— alas ! full long ago 

Argyleshire; three thousand from Inver- Wide forests waved upon tbj moastaui 
ness; the same number from Ross and 

Caithness ; and five thousand from Suther- On these lines Mr. Allan rei 

land. The desertions have been equal in follows :— 

the isles. Pennant, speaking of the inha- Almost every district of the B 

bitants of Skie, says : " Migrations and l>ears the trace of the vast fore 

depression of spirit, the last a common which at no very distant period 

cause of depopulation, have since the year ^ind heaths were covered ; some 1 

1 750 reduced the number from fifteen cayed with age, but large tracts v 

thousand to between twelve and thirteen : posely destroyed in the latter en< 

one thousand having crossed the Atlantic ; sixteenth and the early part of th 

others, sunk beneath poverty, or in despair, teenth century. On the south 

ceased to obey the first great command, Beann Nevis a large pine foresi 

Increase egad multiply." These observa- extended from the western braes < 

tions were written in 1774; so that the abar to the black water and the n 

depopulation which is mentioned, took Ranach, was burned to" expel the 

place in twenty-four years. In the neighbourhood of Loch Sk 

It is impossible to paint the first depart- of woods, nearly twenty miles ii 

. ings of a people who held the memory of was consumed for the same purjx 

their ancestors, and the love of their soil, a ^t a later period a considerable pai 

part of their soul. Unacquainted with any forests adjoining to Lochiel was la 

mechanical art, and unable to obtain for ^y *^e soldiers of Oliver Cromwell, 

their overflowing numbers an agricultural attempts to subdue the Clan C 

or pastoral employment in their own coun- Nothing of late years has tended 

try, they were obliged to abandon their *^6 destruction of the small woods 

native land, and seek an asylum in the un- pasturage of sheep. Wherever tl 

peopled deserts of the western world. The ™als have access to a copse-wooi 

departing inhabitants of each straith and ^as been cut down, they entirely s 

hamlet gathered into bands, and marched growth, and sometimes destroy it 

out of their glens with the piper playing t^er, by continually eating oflf tb( 

before them the death lament, ** Cha pill I shoots as soon as they appear, i 

cha pill! cha pill me tulle I" — "Never! derable quantity of the yet re 

never I never shall I return V Upon the woods is also too frequently s 

spot where j^they were to lose sight of their *o the avarice of the proprietoi 

native place, and part from those who *^e west bank of Loch Catrine, i 

were to remain behind, they threw them- Trossachs, a ground which ought 

selves upon the ground in an agony of de- ^^^^ been as sacred as the vale of 

spair, embracing the earth, moistening the a beautiful copse-wood has been 

heather with their tears, and clinging with sold within a recent period ; and t 

hopeless anguish to the necks and plaids pears in its place only the desolate 

of the friends whom they were to see no ^ naked htather hill. It is not abc 

more. "When the hour of separation was years since Glen Urcha has been 

Ijast, they ^ent forth upon the world a of a superb forest of firs some 

onely, sad, expatriated race, rent from all extent. The timber was bought b; 

-____ pany of Irish adventurers, who pai 

* Jiff. iii-«». ^ .V »•».:.,* » . . "^^® of sixpence a tree for sucn a 
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e purchasers became biinknipt, trnd dis- 
rsed : the overseer of the "workmen was 
.nged at Inverara, for assassinating on^ 

his men. The laird never recciv^ the 
irchase of his timber, and a considerable 
I mber of the trees were left upon the spot 
lere they fell, or by the shores of Loch 
wve, where they were carried for convey- 
ce, and gradually consumed by the 
tion of the weather. Those mosses where 
e ancient forests formerly stood, are over- 
read with the short stocks of trees still 
inding where they grew. Age has re- 
iced them almost to the core, and the 
L ns and decay of the earth have cleared 
em of the soil : yet their wasted stumps, 
id the fangs of their roots, retain their 
iginal shape, and stand amid the hoi- 
"ws, the realization of the skeletons of 
ees in the romapce of Leonora. Abun- 
xnce of these remains of an older world 
c to be seen in Glen Urcha and its neigh- 
3urhood. In Corrai Fhuar, Glen Phin- 
^ass, and Glen Eitive, they are met at every 
cp. In the first, a few living firs are yet 
^ riving ; but they are surrounded on every 
<^e by the shattered stumps, fallen trunks, 
^d blasted limbs of a departed forest. 

It is difficult to conceive the sad emotions 
*ich are excited by this picture of an aged 
^istence falling without notice, and con- 
^J^ing in the deepest solitude and silence: 
^ every side lie different stages of decay, 
^rn the mouldered * and barkless stock, 
If overgrown with grass and moss, to 
^ overiurned tree, yet bearing on its 
^slied limbs the withered leaves of its 
»t summer. In Glen Phinglass there is 
' longer any living timber; but the re- 
nins of tliat which it once produced are 

greater 'magnitude than those in , Corrai 
^^ar. In this tract the trees were chiefly 
^Ic ; firs were, however, intermixed among 
^m, and in the upper part of the glen is 
^ stump of one six feet in diameter. At 
t-ervals are stocks of oak from five to 
Ven or eight feet in height ; they are all 
a great size and age : some are still 
*Vered with bark, and yet bear a few 
Unted shoots ; but many are so old, that 
^c mossy earth has grown on one side to 
^ eir top, and the heath has begun to tuft 
^em over like ivy. In Glen Eitive the 
i mains are less obliterated : many of the 
bathed and knotted stumps yet bear a thin 
^ad of wreathed and dwarfish boughs, 
K^d in some places trunks of. immense 
'5iks, straight as a mast, yet lie at the foot 
f the stump from which they were snap- 
ped. I know not bow to describe the feel- 
to^ with which J b^ve gajced upon these 



relics of the ancient forests which once 
covered tlie hills, and looked up to the 
little feathery copse-wood which is all that 
DOW remains upon the side of the moun- 
tain. What must be the soul of that man 
who can look upon the change without a 
thought? who hears the taunts of the 
stranger revile the nakedness of his land, 
and who can stand upon his hill and 
stretch his eye for an hundred miles over 
the traces of gigantic woods, and say, 
** This is mine ;" and yet ask not tlie neg- 
lected earth for its produce, nor strive to 
revive the perished glory of his country, 
and which to be reanimated needs but to 
be sought ? 

The success of those who have posse>scd 
this patriotism ought to be a source of 
emulation, and it a monument of reproach 
to those who do not follow their example. 
Tlie princely avenues of Invcrai a, the beau- 
tiful woods of Glengarric', the plantations 
of Duntroon, and the ^tovcs of Athol, must 
excite in a stranger, admiration ; in a na- 
tive, pride and gratitude — pride in the pro- 
duce of his couutry, and gratitude to the 
noble possessors who have preserved and 
cherished that which every Scottish pro- 
prietor ought to support, tlie honour and 
the interest of his fathers* laud. 



f> 



Mr. Allan's elegant poem is a " lament 
on the desertion of the Highlands by its 
ancient inhabitants. He says : — 

Full often in the valleys still and lone. 

The ruins of deserted huts ftppuar. 

And here and there grrown o'er for many a year, 
Half-hidden ridges in the heath are sucn. 
Where once the delving plough and vraring com had 
been. 

In a note on this stanza, Mr. Allan elo- 
quently depicts the depopulated districts, 
vis.: — 

Upon the narrow banks of lonely streams, 
amid the solitude of waste moors, in the 
bosom of desolate glens, and on the emi- 
nences of hills given to the foxes aud the 
sheep, are seen the half-mouldered walls of 
ruined huts, and the mossy furrows of 
abandoned fields, which tell the existence 
of a people once numerous and rich. In 
these melancholy traces of desolation are 
sometimes seen the remains of eight or 
twelve houses bereft of their roofs, and 
mouldering into a promiscuous heap. Upon 
one farm in the straith of Glen Urcha 
there were " sixl'j ^e^x^ ^voRfe" \.Vvvtt^-%ft.H^£^ 
« smoVea f i^t VftSs e^«1 >ic*\ ^^^ ^ ^>- 
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but more striking instance of this falling 
away of the people viiW still farther illus- 
trate the lines in the poem. I was one 
evening passing up a solitary glen between 
Glen Phinglass and Loch Bhoile ; the day 
was fast closing, and wearied with hunting, 
and at a distance from the inhabited straiths, 
I wished to discover some house where I 
might obtain refreshment. As I turned the 
shoulder of the hill, I came upon a small 
level plain where four glens met. In the 
midst stood two cottages, and I hastened 
forward in the hopes of obtaining a stoup 
of milk and a barley scone. As I drew 
near I remarked that no smoke' issued from 
the chimney, no cattle stood 'in the straith, 
nor was there any sign of the little green 
kale yard, which is now found in [the pre- 
cincts of a highland cottage. I was some- 
thing discouraged by the quiet and desola- 
tion which reigned around; but knowing 
the solitude and poverty of the shepherds 
of the outward bounds, I was not sur- 
prised. At length, however, as I drew 
near, I saw the heath growing in the walls 
of the huts, the doors were removed, and 
the apertures of the windows had fallen 
into chasms. As I stopped and looked 
round, I observed a level space which had 
been once a field: it was yet green and 
smooth, and the grass-grown ridges of long- 
neglected furrows were perceivable, retiring 
beneath the encroaching heather. Famili- 
arity with such objects prevented surprise 
and almost reflection; but hunger and 
weariness reminded me not to linger, and 
I pursued my way towards Loch Bhoile. 
As I turned into the north-west glen, I 
again discovered before me a small house 
by the side of the bum, and the compacti- 
tude of its walls and the freshness of its 
grey roof as the setting sun glinted upon 
its ridge, assured me that it was not desert- 
ed. I hastened onward, but again I was 
deceived. • When I came near, I found that 
although it had not been so long unin- 
habited, it was forsaken like the rest : the 
small wooden windows were half-closed ; 
the door stood open, and moss had crept 
upon the sill ; the roof was grown over 
with a thick and high crop of long-withered 
grass : a few half-burnt peats lay in a cor- 
ner of the hearth, and the smoke of its last 
fire was yet hanging on the walls. In the 
narrow sandy path near the door was a 
worn space, which yet seemed smoothened 
by the tread of little feet, and showed the 
half-deranged remains of children's play- 
honses built vrith pebbles and fragments ot 
^rqken china : the row of steppmg-stones 
t stood as they had been placed ^ ^^ 



brook, but no foot-mailc was np< 
and it was doubtless many a ds 
they had been crossed, save by the 
the hill. 



No. XXXIII. 

[From the "True Trojans, or 
Troes," an Historical Play, Autl 
known, 1633.] 

Invocation of the Druids to the 
Britain, on the invasion of Casar. 

Draw near, ye Hea"?*nly Powerg, 
Who dwell in starry bowers; 
And ye, who in the deep 
On mossy pillows sleep ; 
And ye who keep the centre. 
Where never light did enter ; 
And ye whose habitations 
Are still among the nations, 
To see and hear our doings. 
Our births, our wars, oar woobgs ; 
Behold oar present grief: 
Belief doth beg relief. 

By the Terrain and lunary. 
By fern seed planetary. 
By the dreadfal misletoe 
Which doth on holy oak grow, 
Draw near, draw near, draw near. 

. Help ns beset with danger,* 
And torn away yoar anger ; 
Help us begirt with trouble. 
And now your mercy doable ; 
Help us opprest with sorrow. 
And fight for us to-morrow. 
Let fire eonsame the foeman. 
Let air infest the Roman, 
Let seas intomb their fary. 
Let gaping earth them bury. 
Let fire, and air, and water. 
And earth conspire their slaughter. 

By the vervain, See, 

We'll praise then your great power, 
Each month, each day, each hour. 
And blaze in lasting story 
Your honour and your glory. 
High altars lost m vapour. 
Young heifers free from laboar, ' 
White lambs for suck still crying. 
Shall make your music dying. 
The boys and girls around. 
With honey suckles orown'd ; 
The bards with harp and rhiming, 
Oreen bays their brows entwining, 
C^'MMttune and sweeter ditty, 

1^ ^^«ni«^i^* 
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inother, to the Moan. 

HeaVn, CommaadfeM of ^ dacp. 
Regent of woods and door s 
lling irksome night; the Sourco 
Qoisture ; at whose feet . 
loosand Naiades !— thy erosoent 
s adore, and man doth foel 
:hroQgh the xodiae of his limbt. 
ide of Brutus to this isle, 
se proud usurpers from this isle. 
%mt of Cynthia*s silver globe, 
la with a gilded quiver, 
srpina, stem Di8*s spouse, 
, call'd in child-bed throes, 
rht : rise with a glorious fabe, 
Nereus trickling down thy cheeks, 
tt horns united in full orb 
eas, with billows beat' the banks, 
ptnne, and th* Xoliaa slaves, 
light and winter in a storm, 
ose their way, and sooner land 
i* than at Albion's strand, 
shun the Dragon's head and tail ! 
don snort on Latmian bed I 
r game fall before thy bow I— 
IS, but ligbt'ning on our ibe« 



" Twins," a Comedy, by W. 
. M. 1655.] 

Irresolution. 

tone, 

11 by a weak child : I move 

I tamble back again. 

solution for Innocence. ' 

has not yet lost all shame. 
My love, that will not serve me 
ct, I'll conquer as an enemy. 
i not add another spot 
be. I'll keep my ermine honour 
in death ; and with my end 
and shame: like Gharicles, 
\ huudred years of age 
east disease, fearing a sickness, 
d himself, and made his death 
lis health. 



r Giles Goosecap," a Comedy, 
thor Unknown, 1 606.] 

'p in a Lord; modesty in a 



to some muiiciant). Thanks, gentle 

s; 

xd, and mine, gone up to bed yet ? 

do assure you not, Sir, not yet, nor yet, 

adhas frieod, not yepf miuical Ql^rence. 



Clar. My Lord— 

Jfosi. Nor yet, thoa sole divider of my Lordship. 

CUur. That were a most unfit division* 
And far above the pitch of my low plumes. 
I am your bold and eonstant guest, my Lord. 

Mom. Far, far from bold, for thou hast known me 
long. 
Almost these twenty years, and half those years 
Hast been my bedfellow, long time before 
Thu unseen thing, this thing of nought indeed. 
Or atom, call'd rngf Lordship^ shined in me i 
And yet thou mak'st thyself as little bold 
To take sueh kindness, as becomes the ago 
And truth of our indissoluble love. 
As our acquaintance sprong but yesterday ; 
Such is thy gentle and too tender spirit. 

Ckw. My Lord, my want of courtship {makes me 
fear 
I should be rude ; and this my mean estate 
Meets with such envy and detraction. 
Such misconstructions and resolv'd misdooms 
Of my poor worth, that should I be advanced 
Beyond my unseen lowness but one hair, 
'I should be torn in pieces by the spirits 
That fly in ill-lung'd tempests thro' the world,] 
Tearing the head of virtue from her shoulders^ 
If At but look out of the gnround of glory ; 
Twixt whom, and me, and every worldly fortune, 
There fights such sour and curst antipathy, 
So waspish and so petulant a star. 
That all things tending to my grace and good 
Are ravish'd from their object, as I were 
A thing created for a wilderness. 
And must not think of any place with men. 



[From the " English Monsieur," a Comedy 
by the Hon. James Howard, 1 674.] 

The humour of a conceited Traveller, 
who is taken with every thin^ that is 
French. 

English Monsieur. Gentlemen, if you please, let us 
dine together. 

Vaine, I know a cook's shop, has the best boiled and 
roast beef in town. 

Eng. Mons. Sir, since you are a stranger to me, I 
only ask you what you mean ; but, were you acquaint- 
ed with me, I should take your greasy proposition as 
an affront to my palate. « 

Vaine. Sir, I only meant, by the consent of this com- 
pany, to dine well together. 

Eng. Mons. Do you call dining well, to eat out of a 
French house. 

Vaine. Sir, I understand you as little as jou do 

beef. 
Eng. Mons. Why then, to interpret my meaning 

plainly, if ever you make me such oflFer again, expect 

to hear from me next morning — 

Vaine. What, that you would not dine with me— 
JBao.JIfon*. No,Svf,\\vri.\.lV^\\^^V^^'^^^^^"'; ^^ 
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Hoj^lish WAj of eating ; wheretipos I Miit Inm • ebal- THOU AND YOU^ IN FOE' 
lenget m aaj nutn tlist bat been in Franca would ktre 

done. We fought ; I kUled him : and whereaboaU do ^ The promiscoOlW me of thou a 

yott think I hit him? a commoti error amoDg all our j 

Faine. I warrant yon, in the small gut»— the best or most accurate excepted 

£Mg, Mom. I ron him through hismisUktn palate ; The cause of this anomaly is n« 

which made me think the hand of justice gnided my cult investigation. The secon 

sword. singular not being colloquial wit 

• • • • ♦ we nerer use it to our familiar fr 

^ff/^.Aroaf.Kadam, leading jronr Ladyship, imts me the French,) it at once elevates 

in mind of Franee. guage above the level of common 

Lady, Why, Sir ? — a most essential object to the 

JSng, Mom. Because yon lead so like French ladies, therefore he readily adopts it ; bl 

Lady, Sir, why look yon so earnestly on the ground ? comes to' govem a verb, the COl 

Eng.MoMM. I'll lay a hundred pounds, here has been of ft is 80 harsh that he aS reac 

three English ladies walking up before ns. dons it. 

Crafty, How can you tell. Sir? jj, Pope's Eloisa tO Abelard, 

Eng, Mont. By being in France. j^,. pronoun is constantly USCd till 

Crafty. Wliat a devil can he mean ? ' 

Eng, Mont. I hare often in France obserr ed in gar- " -Heayeo lUten'd while y^ m 

dens, when the company need to walk after a smaU ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^ (without COnsi( 

shower of rain, the impression of the French ladies' jjjyme) WOUld have been intolera 

feet. I hare seen such 6o»»r^«i in their footsteps, that^ In lines 107, 109, the verb I 

the King of France'. Maitre de Daunce could not haye , ^ , ^g.^^^ . ^ j^ j^^^ 

found fault with any one tread kroongrst them all. In ,,,,'', •^' ' -^ i/^ -.?- 

this walk I find the toes of theEnglish ladies ready to »y"able by petition it becomes 

tread one upon another. phatic, and the harshncss IS ai 

pensated by the superior force of 

* * to can you, Tlie fastidious criti< 

Faine. Monsieur Frenchleve, well met— would do well, before he passet 

Eng. Maui, I cannot say the like to you, Sir, sinee tence, to consider whether an il 

I'm told you're done a damn'd English trick. , which is never discovered exc 

Faine, In what ? sought after, is not fairly entitl 

Eng. Mont, In finding fault with a) pair of tops I favour Aristotle grants to those 

wore yesterday ; and, upon my ;)ar./, I never had a ^^^^ ^^^-^^ propriety, which tend 

pair sat better m my life. My leg look d m 'em not at ^„ ^^^ inte/est of a poem. 

aliiikeanEngiuhleg. This change however is absoh 

Faine Sir, all that I said of yonr top. wa^ that J ^ ^ ^^ ^^^ 

they made such a rushmg noise as you walk'd, that mr «^"*»»"»v v 

mistrm could not hear one word of the love I m«le to «°^y- ^any instances of this oc 

jj^j. same poem; the most stnkmi 

Eng. Mont. Sir, I cannot help that; for I shaU ^^^"^ >«* *^0 succeeding COuplctl 

justify mj tops in the noise they were guilty of, since O comef O ! teach me nature to snbd 

*twas AloMode of France. Can yon say 'twaa an Eng' Renounce my lore, my life, myself^— 

lish noise. Fill my fond heart with Ood alone ; 1 

Faime. I can say, though yonr tops were made in Alone can riral, can succeed to thee. 

France, they made a noise in England. i • i • « 

Eng. Mont. But still. Sir, 'twas a French noise- ^ I" S^me cascs this change W Sti 

Faine. But cannot a French noise hinder a man "able ; as, when a person is addi 

from hearing? different Style. For example, 

Eng. Mont. No, certainly, that's a demonstration j son's Tancred and Sigismunda, 

for. kK>k you. Sir, a French noise is agreeable to the fredi discloses to Tancred that 

air, and therefore not unagreeable, and therefore not l^iogy he says, 

prejudicial, to the heanng ; thkt U to say, to a person y^^^^^ „^^ ,.„, ^^j, j^al of your 

that has seen the world. ^ , ^ , ,i • 

_ __ . # . . . 1* 1 , . Tor the respectful appellation ti 

The Monsieur comforts hiinself, when his ^^e more colloquial term of ad 

mistress rejects him, that " 'twas a denial j^g immediately adds with anima 
with a French tone of voice, so that twas 

agreeable:" and, at her final departure, r/io«/ tAo«/ art he! 

*< Do you see, Sir, how she leaves us ? she And so in Tancred's subsequent 

walks 9Wiy with a French step.*' Siffredi, he first says, 

mmiSSSSSSSmm t^^vt,y»Skyi^\r- 
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oon after adds, in a more impassioned 



On this alone I will not bear dispute, 
Kot even from thee, Siffrcdi I 

same distinction will, in general, be 
I in the speeches of Sigismunda to 
red * 



!lRVEST-CATCII IN NORFOLK. 
To the Editor. 

T, — ^Your Every-Day Book contains 
ral interesting accounts relating to the 
est joyous season of the year. Amongst 
srs, a correspondent @. ft. 3J« 0" vo*- "• 

1168,) has furnished us with some 
ising particulars of the old customs of 
harvest supper. It should seem, how- 
r, that he is but imperfectly acquainted 
b the old " catch" of this country. That 
ich he has given is evidently compounded 
wo different songs in use on these occa- 
18, and I have no doubt when you have 
1 and compared them you will be of 
opinion. A few years more, and pro- 
ly (but for your notice of them) they 

be entirely forgotten, 
lie health-drinking catch, which is 
ays the last thing before parting, is as 
3ws: — 

Tivfi the mistress : — 

' sapper is over, and all things are past, 

j?% onr mistresses good health in a fall flowing 

glass; 
is a good mistresf, she prorides us good cheer, 
e's oor mistress's good health, boys — Come drink 

half your beer — 
i is a good mistress, she provides us good cheer, 
'e'l our mistress's good health, boys — Come drink 

Q/f your beer. 

Diiring the time the catch is going round 
i whole party are standing, and, with the 
leption of the drinker, they join in 
3rus. The glass circulates, beginnin;^ 
Ji the " Lord " in regular succession 
ough the " company :*' after that it is 
ided to the visitors, — the harvestmen of 
le-by days, — who are not, or ought not 
be, forgotten on the occasion. If the 
nker be taken oft' his guard, and should 
ik off his beer at the pause in the catch, 
is liable to a forfeit : if one of the chorus 
iplaces the words half and off, which 

• P/e. 



not unfrequently happens at the heel of an 
evening, he incurs a similar penalty. 

After the mistress the master : — 

Here's health to oor master, the lortl of the fei^t, 
<iod bles4 his endeavotirs, and give him ioiTca*!*, 
And send hi.u good crop*, that ve may meet another 

year. 
Here's oar master's good health, boys — Come drink 

ha/f your beer. 
God send him good crops, &c.— Cone diink 4/f your 

beer. 

Where the beer flows very freely, and 
there is a ^mily, it is sometimes usual to 
carry on the catch, through the different 
branches, with variations composed for tlie 
purpose, perhaps at the spur uf the mo- 
ment : some oi these I have known very 
happily conceived. The other glee to 
which I alluded in the beginning of my 
letter, and which I conceive ©, Jj. 3J» ^ 
have had in view, is this : — 

Here*s health unto oar master, the founder of the feast, 
God grant, whenever he bhoU die, his soul may go to 

rest. 
And that all things may prosper whatever he has in 

hand. 
For we are all his servants, and are at his command ; 
So drink, boys, drink, and mind you do none spill. 
For if yon do 
You shall drink two. 
For 'tis our master's wiU I 

If the foregoing be acceptable, it will be 
a satisfaction to have contributed a trifle to 
a miscellany, which has afforded a fund of 
instruction and amusement to 

Your constant reader and admirer, 

€. B. ft. 

Norfolk, August 20, 1827. 



POTTED VENISON. 

Sir Kenelm Digby, in a fanciful discourse 
on " Sympathy," affirms, that the venison 
which is in July and -August put into 
earthern pots, to last the whole year, is very 
difficult to be preserved during the space 
of those particular months which are called 
the fence-months; but that, when that 
period is passed, nothing is so easy as to 
keep it gustful (as he words it) during the 
;whole year after. Tliis he endeavours to 
find a cause for from the " sympathy be- 
tween the potted TO^^t. ^^^^ ^^! friends and 
relalioiis, comx\:yxv- ^t.C^ c.^^^'^^^'^ ^^n^\.\^ 
its naliN^ T^^-^. • 
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For the Tahk Book. 



THE DEFEAT OF TIME; 

OR A 

TALE OF THE FAIRIES. 

^ TiTANiA, and her moonlight Elves, were 
assembled under the canopy of a huge oak, 
Uiat served to shelter them from the moon^s 
radiance, which, being now at her full 
soon, shot forth intolerable rays — intolera- 
ble, I mean, to the subtil texture of their 
little shadowy bodies — ^but dispensing an 
agreeable coolness to us grosser mortals. 
An air of discomfort sate upon the Queen, 
and upon her Courtiers. Their tiny frisk- 
ings and gambols were forgot; and even 
Robin Goodfellow, for the first time in his 
little airy life, looked grave. For the Queen 
bad had melancholy forebodings of late, 
founded upon an ancient Prophecy, laid up 
in the records of Fairy Land, that the date 
of Fairy existence should be then extinct, 
when men should cease to believe in them. 
And she knew how that Uie race of the 
Nymphs, which were her predecessors, and 
had been the Guardians of the sacred 
floods, and of the silver fountains, and of 
the consecrated hills and woods, had utterly 
disappeared before the chilling touch of 
man's incredulity ; and she sighed bitterly 
at the approaching fate of herself and of 
her subjects, which was dependent upon so 
fickle a lease, as the capricious ana ever 
mutable faith of man. When, as if to 
realise her fears, a melancholy shape came 
gliding in, and that was— Time, who with 
his intolerable scythe mows down Kings 
and Kingdoms ; at whose dread approach 
the Fays huddled together, as a flock of 
timorous sheep, and the most courageous 
among them crept into acorn cups, not. en- 
during the sight of that ancientest of Mo- 
narchs. Titania's first impulse was to wish 
the presence of her false Lord, King Obe- 
ron, who was for away, in the pursuit of a 
strange Beauty, a Fay of Indian Land- 
that with his good lance and sword, like a 
faithful knight and husband, he might de- 
fend her against Time. But she soon 
checked that thought as vain, for what 
could the prowess of the mighty Oberon 
himself, albeit the stoutest Champion in 
Pairy Land, have availed against so huge a 
Giant, whose bald top touched the skies. 
1^0 in the mildest tone she besoueht the 
Spectre, that in his mercy he wouM over- 
look, and pass by, her small subjects, as 

. too diminutive and powerless to add any 
worthy troj)hy to his renown. And ftVie 

begoaght him to employ his iesui\ej» 



strength against the ambitious Chil 

Men, and to lay waste their aspiring 

to tumble down their towers and 

and the Babels of their pride, fit ot 

his devouring Scythe, but to spare 

her harmless race, who had no ea 

beyond a dream ; frail objects of a 

that lived but in the faith of the I 

And with her little arms, as well 

could, she grasped the stern knees o 

and waxing speechless with fear, sb 

oned to her chief attendants, and lA 

Honour, to come forth from their 

places, and to plead the Plea of the ! 

And one of those small delicate or 

came forth at her bidding, clad all it 

like a Chorister, and in a low me 

tone, not louder Uian the hum of a 

bee — when it seems to be demurrinf 

ther it shall settle upon this sweet 

or that, before it settles— set forth be 

ble Petition. " We Fairies," «h< 

'' are the most inofiensive race tha 

and least deserving to perish. It is i 

have the care of ail sweet melodies, 

discords may oflend the Sun, wbc 

great Soul of Music. We rouse tbe 

mom ; and the pretty Echos, whicb r 

to all the twittering quire, are of oa 

ing. Wherefore, great King of Ye 

ever you have loved the music w 

raining from a morning cloud, sen 

the messenger of day, the Lui, 

mounts to Heaven's gate, beyond t 

of mortals ; or if ever you have 1 

with a charmed ear to the Nigbt Bl 

in the flowery spring. 
Amidst the leares set, makes the thieketi 
Of her sonr sorrows, sweeten'd with hers 

spare our tender tribes ; and we will 
up the sheep-bell for thee, that thy ( 
take no interruption, whenever tbc 
listen unto Philomel." 

And Time answered, that '' he ba 
that song too long ; and he was ev( 
ried witii that ancient strain, that n 
the wrongs of Tereus. But if sbe 
know in what music Time deligl 
was, when sleep and darkness la 
crowded cities, to hark to the n 
chime, which is tolling from a I 
clocks, like the last knell over the s< 
dead world ; or to the crush of the 
some age-worn edifice, which is 
voice of himself when he dispartet 
doms.'' 

A second female Fay took up tl 
and said, '^ We be the handmaids 
^^nxk^) «xA Vecid M^on the birtb 
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and the pansiet; and the tio- 

ns ; and the qnakiog hare-bell 

rdship ; and the Hyacinth, once 

and dear to Phoebus." 

[£ made answer^ in his wrath 

barraless ground with his hurt- 

lat << they must not think that 

hat cared for flowers, except to 

Lther, and to take her brauty 
>»» 

rd Fairy took up the Plea, and 
are kindly Things; and it is 
at evening, and shake rich 
sweet bowers upon discoursing 
leem to each other to be their 
ind we keep off the bat, and 
m their pnvacy, and the ill- 
tier; and we flit in sweet 
!s the brains of infancy, and 
a smile upon its soft lips to 
careful mother, while its little 
for a brief minute or two to 
ir youngest Fairies." 
URN (which is Time) made 
<' they should not think that 
in tender Babes, that had de- 
>wn, till foolish Rhea cheated 
Stone, which he swallowed, 
> be ihe infant Jupiter." And 
ken he disclosed to Yiew his 
)tb, in which appeared mon- 
left by that unnatural meal; 
t throat, that seemed capable 
up the earth and all its in- 
3ne meal. " And for Lovers," 
f '* my delight is, with a hurry- 
snatch them away from their 
s by stealth at nights, and to 
iiours from them like minutes 
re together, and in absence to 
I motionless statue, or their 
t of mishap (whence I had my 
nake their minutes seem ages." 
I up a male fairy, clad all in 
a forester, or one of Robin 
ss, and doffing his tiny cap, 
ire small foresters, that live m 
ng the young boughs in grace- 
is, with blue snatches of the 
; we frame all shady roofs 
ide ; and sometimes, when we 
)ur tender hatches, men say, 
ing woodpecker is nigh : and 
scoop the hollow cell of the 
d carve quaint letters upon 
• trees, which in sylvan soli- 
y recall to the mind of the 
sd swain, ere he lies down to 
name of his Fair One, Dainty 
tie Rojsalind^ or Chastest Laura, 
jpen/'. 



Satukk, nothing moTed with this courte- 
ous address, bade him be gone, or ** if he 
would be a woodman, to go forth, and fell 
oak for the Fairies* coffins, which would 
forthwitli be wantine. For himself, he 
took no delight in haunting the woods, 
till their golden plumage (the yellow 
leaves) were beginnmg to fall, and leave 
the brown black limbs bare, like Nature in 
her skeleton dress." 

Then stood up one of those gentle 
Fairies, that are good to Man, and blushed 
red as any rose, while he told a modest 
story of one of his own good deeds. ** It 
chanced upon a time," he said, ** that while 
we were looking cowslips in the meads, 
while yet the dew was hanging on the 
buds, like beads, we found a babe left in 
its swathing clothes — a little sorrowful de- 
serted Thing ; begot of Love, but begetting 
no love in others ; guiltless of shame, but 
doomed to shame for its parents' offence 
in bringing it by indirect courses into the 
world. It was pity to see the abandoned 
little orphan, left to the worid*s care by an 
unnatural mother, how the cold dew kept 
wetting its childish coats; and its little 
hair, how it was bedabbled, that was like 
gossamer. Its pouting mouth, unknowing 
how to speak, lay half opened like a rose- 
lipt shell, and its cheek was softer than 
any peach, upon which the tears, for very 
roundness, could not long dwell, but fell 
off, in clearness like pearls, some on the 
grass, and some on his little hand, and some 
haply wandered to the little dimpled well 
under his mouth, which Love himself 
seemed to have planned out, but less for 
tears than for smilings. Pity it was, too, 
to see how the burning sun scorched its 
helpless limbs, for it lay without shade, or 
shelter, or mother*s breast, for foul weather 
or fair. So having compassion on its sad 
plight, my fellows and I turned ourselves 
into grasshoppers, and swarmed about the 
babe, making such shrill cries, as that 
pretty little chirping creature makes in its 
mirth, till with our noise we attracted the 
attention of a passing rustic, a tender- 
hearted hind, who wondering at our small 
but loud concert, strayed aside curiously, 
and found the babe, where it lay on the 
remote grass, and taking it up, lapt it in 
his russet coat, and bore it to his cottage, 
where his wife kindly nurtured it, till it 
grew up a goodly personage. How this 
Babe prospered afterwards, let proud Lon- 
don tell. This was that famous Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who was the chve.fest. oC her Mer- 
chants, ihe i\cW%\., VV^ v»\scsx. ^2^;;^.^^^^ 
\W^ m«D7 ^o<)dVj NCSfe^Na Q^ ^^ AXasasa 
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freighted with <!Ostly mercliandise, jewels 
from Ind, and pearls for courtly dames, and 
silks of Samarcand. And witness more 
than all, that stately Bourse (or Exchange) 
which he caused to be built, a mart ior 
merchants from East and West, whose grace- 
ful summit still bears, in token of the 
Fairies* favours, his chosen crest, the Grass- 
hopper. And, like the Grasshopper, may 
it please i^you, great King, to suffer us also 
to live, partakers of the green earth I" 

The Fairy had scarce ended his Plea, 
when a shrill cry, not unlike the Grass- 
hopper's, was heard. Poor Puck — or 
Robin Goodfellow, as he is sometimes 
called — had recovered a little from his 
first fright, and in one of his mad freaks 
had perched upon the beard of old Time, 
which was flowing, ample, and majestic, 
and was amusing himself with plucking at 
a hair, which was indeed so massy, that it 
seemed to him that he was removing some 
Tiuge beam of timber rather than a hair ; 
which Time by some ill chance perceiving, 
snatched up the Impish Mischief with his 
great hand, and asked " What it was V 

" Alas r quoth Puck, « A little random 
Elf am 1, born in one of Nature's sports, a 
very weed, created for the simple sweet 
enjoyment of myself, but for no other pur- 
pose, worth, or need, that ever I could 
learn. 'Tis I, that bob the Angler's idle 
cork, tjill the patient man is ready to 
breathe a curse. I steal the morsel from 
the Gossip's fork, or stop the sneezing 
Chanter in mid Psalm ; and when an in- 
fant has been born with hard or homely 
features, mothers say, that I changed the 
child at nurse; but to fulfil any graver 
purpose I have not wit enough, and hardly 
the will. I am a pinch of lively dust to 
frisk upon the wind, a tear would make a 
puddle of me, and so I tickle myself with 
the lightest straw, and shun all griefs that 
might make me stagnant. This is my small 
philosophy." 

Then Time, droppinaf him on the ground, 
as a thing too inconsiderable for his ven- 
geance, grasped fast his mighty Scythe; 
and now not Puck alone, but the whole 
State of Fairies had gone to inevitable 
wreck and destruction, had not a timely 
Apparition interposed, at whose boldness 
Time was astounded, for he came not 
with the habit, or the forces, of a Deity, 
who alone might cope with Time, but as a 
simple Mortal, clad as you might see a 
Forester, that hunts after wild coneys by 
the cold mooDshine ; or a Stalker of stray 
deer, stealthy and bold. But by the ^oVde^ 
lustre in his eye, and the passionate NV^Tixve^s 



in hit cheek, and by the fair ai 
space of his forehood, which s 
palace framed for the habitatic 
glorious thoughts, he knew that 
his great Rival, who had power { 
to rescue whatsoever victims Tiit 
clutch, and to cause them to liv( 
in his immortal verse- And mut 
name of Shakspeare, Time s\ 
Roc-like wings, and fled the co 
presence. And the liberated Co 
Fairies, with Titania at their hea( 
around the gentle Ghost, giving hi; 
nodding to him, and doing him 
who had crowned them hencefor 
permanent existence, to live in t 
of men, while verse shall have 
charm, or Midsummer moons shall 
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What particular endearments 
between the Fairies and their Poi 
my pencil to delineate; but if 
curious to be informed, [ must r 
gentle reader, to the ** Plea of the 
a most agreeable Poem, lately put 
my friend, Thomas Hood : of the 
of which the above is nothing but s 
and a harsh, prose-abstract. Far( 

The words of Mercury are ha: 
the songs of Apollo, 



PARODIES ON HORAC 

Mr. James Petit Andrews, the < 
tor of Dr. Henry's History of '. 
mentions a whimsical instance oi 
caprice — a parody of Horace, by a 
David Hoppius, who had interest 
to have his book printed at Bran: 
1568, under the particular proU 
the elector of Saxony. Hoppius, 
finite labour, transformed the o 
epodes of Horace into pious hyn 
serving the original measure, and, 
possible, the words of the Romi 
" The classical reader," Mr. Andn 
" will, at one glance, .compreh- 
amazing difficulties which such a 
must undergo, and will be surp 
find these productions not wanting 
Latinity.'' A specimen or two are j 

Ad Pyrrham, Ode v. lib. 1 

Qtiis mult& gracilis te pner in rosft 
Perfasus liquidis nrget odoribus 
Grato, Pyrrha, gub antro ? 

Q\S\ ^VIVOV T«\\^56A OWGOLVn. 
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tan Deiparam, Purodia ▼. lib. 1. 

no Teca1)an8, in gracili tenet 
) teneris tt, pia, fasciU 
s, Virgo, paellas ? 
tnos adhibes oiboB. 
landitiis? &e. 

iam Barinen, Ode viii. lib 2. 

uris iibi pejerati 
^rlne, nooaiaset unqoam, 
I nigro fieres, rel vdo 

Tarpior onqoi. 
!in — Sed ta itmal obligaati 
m Totia caput, enitescis 
or multo, jaTenamque prodia 

Fttblica cara, &c. 

; Chmti ad Peeeatorem. Parodia 
ix. lib. 2. 

jaris tibl pejerati 
jeccator, dolaisset unquam 
ii taatum fieres Visl an& 

Tristior bora 
-em — Sed ta, simnl obligasti 
n votis capat, ingemucia 
us nanqaam, scelerumque prodis 

Fublicus aator, &c. 

3acchufn, Odexxiii. lib. 3. 

, Bacche, rapis tul 

^uae in nemora, aut qaod agor in specas, 

lente novA ; qnibns 

regie Csesaris aadiar 

.m meditans decus 

>erere et consilio Jorisi fcc. 

Wisium, Parodia xxiii. lib. 3. 

>, Cbriste, feram mali 
lam in nemora, aut qaos fugiam in speeos, 
( mole gravl? Qaibos 
macolam criminis coeultar 
m meditans facem 
effagere, et simpUciam Stygis ? &c. 



ENTLEMAN'S FASHION. 

reign of Henry VII. sir Philip 
?, a Norfolk knight, sent as much 

fine French tauney, as would 
n a gown, to a tailor in Norwich, 
ned one John Drakes, a shoe- 
oming into the shop, liked it so 
: he went and bought of the same 
for himself, enjoining the tailor to 
)f the same fashion. The knight 
rmed of this, and therefore com- 
the tailor to cut his gown as full 
as his sheers could make. John 
was made "of the same fashion," 
?owed he never would be of the 
oV {ashiott again. 



OF THE 

ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 

No. VII. 

In the present stage of the inquiry will 
be adduced examples of the knowledge of 
the ancients, respecting the essential prin« 
ciples that " uphold the world.'' 



>9 



Gratitt, Attraction — the Law or 
Squarivo the Distances— <3ek tripe* 
TAL AND Centrifugal Force. 

The modems, who imagine that they 
were the first to discover universal gravita« 
lion, have only trod in the paths of the an- 
cients. It is true, that they liave demon- 
strated the laws of gravitation, but this is all. 

Besides universal gpravitation, the an- 
cients knew that the circular motion de- 
scribed by the planets in their courses, is 
the result of two moving forces combined— 
a rectilinear and a perpendicular ; which, 
united together, form a curve. They knew 
also why these two contrary forces retain 
the planets in their orbs; and explained 
themselves, as the moderns do, excepting 
only the terms of " centripetal" and " cen- 
trifugal ;" instead of which, however, they 
used what was altogether equivalent. 

They also knew the inequality of the 
course of the planets, ascribing it to the 
variety of their weights reciprocally consi- 
dered, and of their proportional distances; 
or, which is the same thing, in moie modem 
terms, they knew the " law of the inverse 
ratio of the square of the distance from the 
centre of the revolution.*' 

Some have thought, that in Empedocles^s 
system the foundation of Newton's was to 
be found ; imagining, that under the name 
of *' love,'' he intended to intimate a law, 
or power, which separated the parts ot 
matter, in order to join itself to them, and 
to which nothing was wanting but the name 
of attraction ; and that by the term '^ dis- 
cord, " he intended to describe another 
force, which obliged the same parts to 
recede from one another, and which New- 
ton calls a repelling /orce. 

The Pythagoreans and Platonics per- 
ceived the necessity of admitting the force 
of two powers, viz. projection and gravity, 
in order to account for the revolution of the 
planets. Timaius, speaking of the soul of 
the wor\d, Yj\v\c\i ^imm-aX^^ ^ \«N>^\^^'u«^««.., 
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powers, which, in combination, act accord- 
ing to certain numeric proportions/' 

Plato clearly asserts, that God had im- 
pressed upon the planets *^ a motion which 
was the most proper for them." This 
could be nothing else than that perpendi- 
cular motion, which has a tendency to the 
centre of the universe, that is, gravity ; and 
what coincides with it, a lateral impulse, 
rendering the whole circular 

Diogenes Laertius says, that at the be- 
ginning, the bodies of the universe were 
agitated tumultuously, and with a disor- 
derly movement ; but that God afterwards 
regulated their course, by laws natural and 
proportional. 

Anaxagoras being asked what it was 
that retained the heavenly bodies in their 
orbit, notwithstanding their gravity, re- 
markably answered, that *^ the rapiaity of 
their course preserved them in their sta- 
tions ; and that should the celerity of their 
motions abate, the equilibrium of the world 
being broken, the whole machine would 
fall to ruin." 

Plutarch, who knew almost all the shin- 
ing truths of astronomy, in explaining what 
it was that made bodies tend towards the 
earth, attributes it to *^ a reciprocal attrac- 
tion, whereby all terrestrial bodies have 
this tendency, and which collects into one 
the parts constituting the sun and moon, 
and retains them in their spheres." He 
afterwards applies these particular pheno- 
mena to others more general; and, from 
what happens in our globe, deduces, ac- 
cording to the same principle, whatever 
must thence happen respectively in each 
celestial body ; and then considers them in 
their relative connections one towards ano- 
ther. He illustrates this general relation- 
ship and connection, by instancing what 
happens to our moon in its revolution 
round the earth, comparing it to ** a stone 
in a sling, which is impressed by two 
powers at once ;** that of projection, which 
would carry it away, were it not retained 
by the embrace of the sling ; which, like 
the central force, keeps it from wandering, 
whilst the combination of the two moves it 
in a circle. In another place, he speaks 
** of an inherent power in bodies, that is, 
in the earth, and other planets, of attract- 
ing to themselves whatever is within their 
reach." In these two passages, there is a 
plain reference to the centripetal force, 
which binds the planets to their proper, or 
common centres; and to the centrifugal, 
which makes them roll in circles at a dis- 
/aoce. 

' ^^ ^denia/tbett, attribute to ihe cd«i- 



tial bodies a tendency towards one c 
centre, and a reciprocal attractive 
It appears also, that they knew, as 
the moderns, that the cause of grai 
that attracted all things, did not 
solely in the centre of the earth. 
ideas were even more philosopbi 
they taught, that *' this power was ( 
through every particle of the tei 
globe, and compounded of the 
energy residing in each.'' 

It remains to inquire, whether the 
the law by which gravity acts up 
celestial bodies, that it was in an 
proportion of their quantity of matt 
the square of their distance. Cc 
they were not ignorant, that the plai 
their courses observed a constant { 
variable proportion; though some 
for it in the difference of the quti 
matter contained in the masses, of 
the planets were composed; and 
in the difference of their distances, 
tins, after Democritus and Aristotle, t 
that " the gravity of bodies was in | 
tion to the quantity of matter of whi 
were composed." It is true, th 
penetration and sagacity 'Of a Nev 
Gregory, and a Maclaurin, were xc 
to perceive and discover, in the fe' 
ments of the ancients now reniaini 
inverse law respecting the squares 
distances, a doctrine which Pythagoi 
taught ; but tffev acknowledge that 
contained in those writings; an< 
avail themselves of the authority of 
goras, to give weight to their system 

Plutarch, of all the philosopbei 
have spoken of Pythagoras, had a 
opportunity of entering into the i< 
that great man, and has explaine( 
better than any one besides. Plin 
crobius, and Censorinus, have also 
of the harmony which Pythagoras ol 
to reign in the course of the plane 
Plutarch makes him say, that it is p: 
that the bodies of the planets, tm 
tances, the intervals between their s 
the celerity of their courses and tew. 
are not only proportionable among 
selves, but to the whole of the ui 
Dr. Gregory declares it to be evidei 
Pythagoras understood, that the grai 
of the planets towards the sun ws 
reciprocal ratio of their distance fro 
lummaiy; and that illustrious n 
followed herein by Maclaurin, mak< 
ancient philosopher speak thus :— 

"A musical string, says Pyth 
y\^\^ ^^ -^wj ^'dXAft Vsne with ani 
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latter, or the force ivbereby it is ex- from an inventive genius, who, least of any, 
led, is quadruple to that of the former; owes his eminence to the aid of the aii- 
the gravity of one planet U qnadruple cients. It is the disposition of noble minds 
hat of any other, which is at double the to arrogate to themselves as little as pos- 
znce. In general, to bring a musical sible any merit, but what they have tlie 
g into unison with one of the same utmost claim to; and thus Galileo and 
, shorter than itself, its tension ought Newton, the greatest of modem philoso* 
s increased in proportion as the square phers, set an example, which will never be 
3 length exceeds that of the other ; and imitated but by men of distinguished 

the gravity of any planet may become greatness. 
/ to that of any other nearer the ran, 

tght to be increased in proportion as "^ 

rquare of its distance 'exceeds that of \rr\'Kf \mtt 

other. If, therefore, we should suppose AVON MILL, WILTS, 

ical strings stretched from the ran to ,r r> , r ^ 

of the planets, it would be necessary, ^"^ Gleaning or Leasing Cake. 

rder to bring them all to unison, to jy, ^j^^ Editor 

nent or diminish their tensions, in the 

same proportion as would be requisite Sir,^It may not be deemed an intrusion 
ender the planets themselves equal in to inform your readers, that when Avon 
*ity. This, in all likelihood, gave Mill was devoted to the grinding of coin 
dation for the reports, that Pythagoras it was very centrally situated for the con- 
r his doctrine of harmony from the venience of the poor gleaners. This mill, 
res."* then kept by a family of the name of Tan- 

alileo duly honours Plato, by acknow- ner, (the sons were renowned swimmers,) 
ing that he is indebted to him for his had also much business with the neighbour- 
idea of the method of determining, how ing farmers and maltsters. At the time, 
different degrees of velocity ought to dame Tanner, one of the best-hearted wo- 
uce that uniformity of motion discern- men then living, had a custom of her own, 
in the revolutions of the heavenly (perhaps to discharge the dictates of a good 
es. His account is, that " Plato being conscience for the double toll taken by the 
pinion that no movable thing could millers.) She made after the harvest-season 
from a state of rest to any determinate a cake, somewhat after the manner of the 
ee ^of velocity, so as perpetually and Jews* passover cakes, given to their Gentile 
bly to remain in it, without first pass- friends, which she called the *' Gleaning 
hrough all the inferior degrees of cele- cake," and gave it to every poor person that 
or retardation ; he thence concludes, brought gleaned corn to be ground at the 
God, after having created the celestial mill. A few years after her death the mill 
es, determining to assign to each a vras purchased (I think a chancery suit was 
colar degree of celerity, in which they pending) for a clothing manufactory, (one 
Id always move, impressed upon them, pair of stones only being kept,) which it 
I he drew them from a state of rest, still remains. When the shearing machines 

a force as made them run through were here first introduced to cut and dress 
assigned spaces, in that natural and cloth by water, detachments of troops were 
!t way wherein we see the bodies nightly stationed in the lanes and mill to 
nd us pass from rest into motion, by a prevent large bodies of the shearmen, then 
inual and successive acceleration. And out of employ, from setting fire to the pre- 
Ids, that having brought them to that mises. At suljsequent periods much busi- 
ie of motion, wherein he intended ness has been done here in the manufacture 
should perpetually remain, he after- of superfine broadcloth, but owing to the 
I changed the perpendicular into a fluctuation of trade Avon Mill has not 
.ary direction, that being the only generally done half the work of its water 
e that can preserve itself uniform, and power. 

a body without ceasing keep at an A neighbouring mill, once also a great 

distance from its proper centre." corn mill, at Christian Malford, but which 

is acknowledgment of Galileo is re- is now a spacious edifice, has shared nearly 

ih\e. It is a homage to antiquity the same fate and devotedness. The water- 

. wheels being partly undershot on this beau- 

•egorii Astronomise Elementa ; and Maclanrin's tiful river, the water in. autumw is <^C^<^\v 

'' *1?^ ?M***^iS®'^'iS *i^in?J*'J!iP/^^«'^r« insufficient to lV\e dtm^iti^-, \i\AH*V^^^^^ 
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present a stieet of blue expanse truly pic- 
turesque, and the bridges, bj the depth and 
rapidity of the current near the mills, are 
nearly impassable« Many peasants return- 
ing home, and farmers riding from market, 
have by their adventure missed their way 
and been drowned. 

A " pretty considerable number " of 
ghost stories are tloating in the memories 
of the aged cottagers, of ])ersons appearing 
after death on the Avon and its banks in 
this part of the country. 

I am, sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

An Old Corhcsponuent. 

r n, T e, 

jiufpmt 21, 1827. 



SONG. 

I loAfir to foTtS^ thfl but every tweet serae 
R«DiUuls me too iitront;\y of dtiyt that hftve been j 
Where eiw I look rooJKl me, bot eomethinff reesllii 
Our friendvhip, onr lure,— and my apirit enthrElla ? 
Kadi nook of the moantain— each cot of the gilX-^ 
The roiih of the river-^the flotr of the rill— 
The tree* of the forest— the geiua of the lea— 
AU whiifper of childhood, of virtue, and thee. 

When in upring-time the rioletji and primroset bloom, ' 
When in tammer the wild thyme in wafting perfume ; 
When antnmn ie mellowly ting^iqu; the tree*. 
And in winter's cold blast when the movntidn streams 

freeze; 
When bright glows the tnn-ray— when soft moon-light 

ihines 
On the nged ehareh tower, Md dark wiTiBf {miet — 
Kaeh seasoit shall tell of mmm erer-Aed bliss. 
Of the preit of thine h'ud, or the balm of thy kiee. 

Tbon wert long the sole theme of mj earliest Uyi, 
And my wild harp's fint breathinp were .all in thj 

praise; 
When in fancy that wild harp I hung on the jBWt 
I thought not the fvicy would e*er prore nntme. 
I deem*d not the form that behide me rcclin'd 
In the haunt of the green-wood would e'er prove on- 
kind— 
Unkind to a heart that tmt liv'd for fhy lure. 
And has pray'd for thy weal to the spirit above. 

'Tis evening 1 the hues of the snn-set are fled— > 
A deep kombre mist o'er the valley is eprend— 
The toll elift are wrapped in the shad*ft of the nighr, 
Aad Ikmebrook bo longer is lnp»iDg in light t 
The bnrbt of the aoraing the glooa shall dispel. 
And a halo of glory pld valley and fell— 
Yet M khade o'er my dettjoy ever will be. 
An J, Emia» I ihii ahade is— rstttcnbrMiee oC Oum \ 



TRASHING. 

A Bridal Custom in Yorksu 

To the Editor. 
Morley, near Leeds, Jnly 2 

Sir, — ^There is a custom prev 
various parts of Yorkshire, which J 
remember to liavc seen noticed 
works of Strut!, Brand, Fosbroke 
other learned writer w^n such : 
It is called *' trashing,*' which sigui 
ing people witli old shoes on thei 
from church on the wedding-day. 
were certain offences which subjct 

Cariies formerly to this disagreea 
ility; such as refusing to contri 
scholars' ** potations,'* or other 
aiities; but in process of time tlu 
of the thing became forgotten, and 
ing** was indiscriminately practised 
tlie lower orders. Turf-sods or mu 
substituted for lack of old shoes, an 
rally thrown in jest and «;ood-bumoi 
than in anger or ilUwill. 

Although it is true that an old si 
this day called '< a trash/' yet it 
certainly, give the name to the n 
To " trash" originally signified, i 
incumber, or impede the progress 
one ; (seeTodd*s Johnson ;) and a] 
to this explanation we find the rope 
sportsmen round the necks of fleet 
to tire tliem well, and check their i 
hereabouts universally called the 
cord," or dog trash. But why o 
in particular were selected as 1 
siles most proper for impeding 
gress of new married persons, it 
perhaps impossible to discover. 

Yonrs respectfully 



BILBOCQUET. 

In 1585, Henry HI. of France 
himself, when passing through ih 
of Paris, hj playing with a ** bilb 
a cup and ball. The dukes d'Epei 
de Joyeuse accompanied him in li 
ish frolic, wliich, by this example, 
so general, that gentlemen, pages, 
and all sorts of people, (^reat an 
made the management of the " bill 
a serious and perpetual study. 1 
king traversed his capital with i 
han^ng by a girdle fiom his necl 
^Vi\<^ V»i<^ ^^ V«^'oC half 
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RKABLE CHAUACTERS. 

I. — Erasmus. 

, while a schoolboy, composed 
c on king Philip, (father of 
) on his coming out of Spain 
any. His majesty took such 
lis early wit, that he honoured 
yearly pension during his life. 
;nry VIII. of England wrote to 
is own hand, ordered him several 
bXe presents, offered him a house 
with six hundred florins a year, 
1 reside in England. 
[., king of France, also wrote to 
ng him a bishopric, and one 
3rins a year, if he would live in 

)eror Charles V. offered him a 
n Sicily, made him one of his 
cil, allowed him n pension of 
ed florins a year, anci promised 
five hundred, if he would occa- 
ide in his court. 
»d, king of Poland, and Ferdi- 

of Hungary, were very bounti- 
and repeatedly invited him to 
2ir dominions. 

incess of Verona, allowed him a 
one hundred florins a year, 
k, duke of Saxony, and William, 
.flick, made him several presents, 
drian VI. wrote to him three 

his own hand ; and pope Cle- 
. on being raised to the purple, 
ve hundred florins, and invited 
ne. 

,ul III. intended to have raised 
; rank of cardinal, if death had 
ted him. 

Warham, archbishop of Canter- 
him an exhibition. 

Wolsey allowed him a pension 
ebend at York. 

lops of Lincoln and llochester 
applied him with money, &c. on 

is. 

Virgil sent him money to buy 
id the lord Cromwell sent him 

Is. 

3untjoy, sir Thomas More, bishop 

id dean Collet, were his constant 

>. 

I Mattheo offered him a pension 

id red a year to live in Rome, 

ira a cup of pure gold. 

;, archbishop, cardinal, and elec- 

,tz, sent him also a cup of gold, 

mented with piecioys stboes. 



Cardinal Campegius, among other pre- 
sents, sent him a ring of great value. 

Stanislaus Olmucensis sent him a silver 
bowlj double gilt, with four pieces of gold, 
ancient coin. 

The bishop of Rasil offered him half the 
revenue of his bishopric. 

Thurxo, bishop of l^ratislavo, went six 
days' jouniey out of his way to see him. 

William, earl of Eyrenburg, pave him a 
dagger, which by the in^oription " he 
tvished jn the hearts of all his enemies.*' 



II.— Nicholas Wood, tue Glvttox. 

One Nicholas Wood, of Harrison, in the 
county of Kent, yeoman, did eat with ease 
a whole sheep of sixteen shillings price, 
and that raw, at one nu^iil. Another time 
he eat thirty duzen of ])igeons. At sir 
William Sedley*s iie eat as much as would 
have sufficed thirty men. At lord Wot- 
ton*s in Kent, he devoured in one meal 
eighty-four rabbits ; another time eighteen 
yards of black i^udding, i^ndon measure. 
He once eat sixty pounds of cherries, and 
said they were but wastcnieut. He cat a 
whole hog, and afterwards swallowed three 
peck of damsons : tins was after breakfast, 
at which he had taken a pottle of milk and 
pottage, with bread, butter, and cheese. 

" He eat in my presence," saith Taylor, 
the water-poet, ** six |ienny wheattn loaves, 
three sixpenny veal-i.»ies, one pound of 
fresh butter, one good dish of tnornback, 
and a sliver of a peck household loaf, an 
inch thick, all within the space of an hour ; 
the house yielding no more he retired un- 
satisfied." 

One John Dale, at Lenham, laid him a 
wager, he could fill his belly for him with 
good wholesome victuals for two shillings. 
He took this wager and said, when he had 
finished the two shillings worth, he would 
eat up a sirloin of beef. Dale, however, 
brought six pots of mighty ale and twelve 
new penny white loaves, which he sopped 
therein, the powerful fume whereof con- 
quered this gluttonous conqueror, and laid 
him asleep before he had finished his meal, 
whereby the roast beef was preserved and 
the wager lost. 

Wood spent all his estate in provender 
for his enormous stomach, and, although a 
landed man and a tiue labourer, he died 
very poor in 1630." 
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JUST JUDGMENT. 

A GOOD Judge, and a good Jury. 

It is of most essential importance to the 
due administration of justice that Juries 
should be sensible of their own dignity ; 
and, when occasion requires, that thej 
should not implicitly and servilely bow. to 
the opinion of any judge, however, high he 
may be held in estimation. An instance of 
the beneficial result of a Jury asserting, in 
a respectful manner, the privilege of having 
an opinion of their own, occurred^ not at 
the assizes now holding, but not very long 
ago. Two men were indicted for a bur- 
glary : after the counsel for the prosecution 
had opened, the amiable and learned judge 
who presided, addressing the jury, said, 
'< Gentlemen, there does not appear to' ine 
any probability that a case of burglary can 
be made out against the prisoners, it 'is 
therefore needless to occupy your time any 
further.'' The jury having, however, con- 
ferred for a short time, the foreman replied, 
" With perfect deference to your lordship's 
opinion we should rather prefer hearing 
the evidence.*' To this his lordship readily 
assented : the case went on, and the guilt 
of the prisoners was proved beyond the 
possibility of a doubt. After tte vejpdict 
was returned, the learned jodge said; 
** Well, gentlemen of the jury, I will not 
say that you are better lawyen than I am^ 
but I am quite sure that in the present in* 
stance you have proved younelf to be 
better Jici^g^e*."* 



OLD ENGLISH ALE. 

About 1620 some doctors and surgeons, 
during their attendance on an English 
gentleman, who was diseased at .Parish 
discoursed on wines and other beverages; 
and one physician, who had' been in Engr 
land, said, '* Ttie English had a drink which 
they call ale, and which he thought the 
wholesomest liquor that could bedrauk; 
for whereas the body of man is supported 
by natural heat and radical moisture, there 
is noT drink conduceth more to the preser« 
vation of the one, and the increase of the 
other, than ale : for, while the Englishmen 
drank only ale, they were strong, brawny, 
able men, and could draw an arrow an ell 
long; but when they fell to wine and 
beer, they are found to be much impaired 
in their strength and age :" and so the ale 
bore awsLy the bell among the doctors.f 

^~ — —^-'-^—— 

* TifflM, Anriitt S7, 18^, 
t HoWflL 



A SOLDIER'S AGE. 

Napoleon, in his Italian success( 

a Hungarian battalion prisoners. 

colonel, an old man, complained bitt 

the French mode of fighting — by raj 

desultory attacks, on the flank, tb 

the lines of communication. Sec., com 

by ^saying, *' that he fought in the i 

Maria Theresa." 

'** You must be oW?" said Napole< 

*' Yes, I am either sixty or seventj 

" Why, colonel, you have certain); 

long enough to know how to count ; 

little more closely ?*' 

" General," said the Ilungaria; 
reckon my money, my shirts, and my I 
but, as for my years, I know that r 
will want to steal them, and that '. 
iiever lose one of them T' 



COUNSELS AND CAUTION 
By Dr. A. Hunter. 

Beware ! 

. Leave your purse and watch at 
when you go to the playhouse or an : 
room. 

Travelling. 

When you take a journey in win 
on two shirts; you will find them 
warmer than an additional waistcoat 

Building Repairs. 

If you mean to buy a house th 
intend to alter and improve, be : 
double the tradesman's estimate. 

Your Staircase. 

Paint the steps a stone colour; 
save scouring and soap. 

Housekeeping. 

If you are in trade keep no more 
than you can support ; a'suoimer-hoi 
a winter-house have forced many 
into a poor-house. 

Enough suould suffice. 

A man who has obtained a comp 
and ventures upon a speculation th 
be capable of consuming all that 
already got, stakes ease and comfoit 
beggary and disgrace. 

L0Qt7ACITT. 
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Wbt nottU ^Hbn Cooftt of ejceter* 

« DRAWN FROM NATURE." 



he Kotigaaijr adaunt lb* ornnit of 
Fot. IC—SP. 



fooi, •' a motley fool," at the porchway of 
the King John tavem at Exeler, a™ can- 
templalea it as probabW the fai'*'™^'*- 
senlaliom ot an (ftaftU^B »«^'^\i 
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to obtain a sight of the *'>oted Captain O l-be-joyful news, by the same n 

Cooke, all alive ! alive 1*' — ^the most public, post. I have been often called 

and not the least important officer of its express news/* 
lively corporation. From hence may be deduced t 

A tract, published without a title-page, of the captain and his opinions in 

yet symbolically, as it were, bearing a sort of Exeter; and, no doubt, due im 

of half-head, whereby it is denominatad will be attached to his propositi 

'^ A Pamphlet called Old EngUnid for ^< parliament should always meet < 

Ever !" is the production of ciptain Cooke day or Saturday, and prorogue of 

himself ; and a lithographed print remefent» day, to prevent sabbath-breaking 

that '< noted " personage " dnnni non nth as possible ;'* and that '* the mail 

ture,^* in his full costume, as ^ Captain of be prohibited from blowing their 

the Sherifis troop at 74 assiM for the the dead of the night or morning, 

county of Devon.'* An engraving htmk or villages .'' It was contemplated 

the print is at the head of this article ; the these measures into effect oy joi 

original is '* published by George Rowi^ companies, wherein all the captain 

38, Paris-street, Exeter," price only s weie shareholders, when the '* pan 

shilling. The present repres^tation kl down from London by an oppositic 

merely to give the reader some notioik of and destroyed public . coondencc 

the person of the captain, previeasly to io« ea|ilain's plans. They are notion 

troducing so much of his << particuUur coq<* the order wherein he states them 

fession, life, character, and oehtmom/' at ted, pufsning the Tike order, it is ] 

can be extracted from his aforesaid pnnled state, in the first place, somethii 

narrative. liODse wherein this self-eminent 

The tract referred to, though denomU wea born; then, something n 

nated " Old England for Ever," .eeems in- •* Ashburton Pop ;^ and, lastly, si 

tended to memorialize *' Captain Gookff'^for respecting his apprenticeship, and 

ever." Aspiring to eclipse the celebrated Tiees as a loyal man and a saddlec 

autobiography of '* P. P. Clerk of this City of Exeter, and the corporal 

Parish,'' the captain calls his literary trade thereof." 
production " a pamphlet of patriotic home **I was born,*'says the captain," at 

achievements during the late direfbl war and Crown public-house on the ol 

from 1793 to 1815 ;" and, accordingly^ it in the borough town of Ashburto 

is a series, to adopt his own woras, of where a good woollen-manufac 

"twen ty-two years multifarioitsbot abridged been carried on; and it has pn 

memoirs, novelties, anecdotfes, genealogy, great character, or so, for learnii 

and bulletins, by the author's natural in- " has been as famous for a bevenq 

stinct." Ashburton Pop, as London is ft 

The first most Important information re- I recollect its sharp feeding good 

suiting from the captain's " natural in- richer than the best small beer, 

stinct," is this :^— that ** the duke of Welling- the champaign taste, and what wa 

ton, marshal Blucfaer, the allied officers, a good sharp bottle. When yo 

and armies, defeated the atheist, the enemy and hand-drew the cork, it ^ve 

of the Sabbath and of peace to the world, louder than a pop-gun, to which I 

on Sunday, 18tk of lane 1815, at half after its name; its contents would fly \ 

eight o'clock fn the evening :" whieh day ceiling ; if you did not mind to 

the captain, therefefC^ calb ^ an indelib^ month of the stone bottle into t 

day ;" and says, ^ I boitt a cottage that qnart cup, it filled it with fiellh, 

year, and have a tablet over mj door— over a pint of dear li^ieor. 7 

fVaterloo Cottage^ in memory ofJSnrop^g cronies would sit an afternoon s; 

victory, Sunday, ISth June, 1815; and I smoke and drink a dozen bott 

went to Wellington-hill to see the founda- reckoning but eight^nce each. 

tion-stone laid for a Wellington column, penny for tobacco. The pop w|m 

in honour of the duke. So much for Buo- pence a bottle. It is a great novi 

naparte's fanfaronade ! — ^At daybreak of the town ; because its receipe diec 

the 15th of July, he (Buonaparte) surren- brewer about 1785." 

dered himself to the English captain Mait- From the never-enough-sufficiei 

land, of the Bellerophon — an appropo lamented arid for-ever-departed 

name to the refiigee.— I was called up tne the captain returns to himself. " 

next mommg at one o'clock; I wrote ther," says he, ** put me appreat 

^coiyhtten to ewxnirf gentlepeD oC tbe tecu \o vdaV<^ saddler in Jai^m 
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T, ^hoin I succeeded when I mouth. But dealers sind judges look to tlit 

e, and have lived in the same upper teeth ; there is a nia:k to tweKe 

-seven years, up to 1817, where years old, but no vestige afterward. An 

r lives, under the firm of C6oke old horse has long large teeth, worn off on 

He evidently takes great the top edge. The prime of a horse, li 

setting forth the names of his between six and twelve years of age. H« 

and he especially relates, "I is weak and faint before six, and stiff and 

idler, through the late Charles dull after twelve. Some say a horse is out 

recorder of Exeter, to the late of mark at seven ; but it is at eight. TIm 

fleathfield, colonel of dragoons, average age of horsed is at twelve years--- 

was allowed to be one of the the average of man not at the half of bis 

»f horses and definer of saddlery time appointed on earth !** 

dom ; his lordship*s saddle- To a posey of poesy, occupying nearlj 

ted from the full bristed to the a page in this part of the pamphlet, it is 

shafto, Hanoverian, to the impossible to do justice with equal satis- 

addles ; and from tbe snafiBe, faction to the reader and the captain ; yety 

eymoulh, Pembroke, Elliott, in courtesy, it is proper to cull 

ind Chiftiey bridles. Chifney jitwis. 

o the prince regent. Besides Or two, to stick about hia wif. 

vast manage horse-tackling, 

lb-jock ies, hobbles, lunginjz:. As a specimen of the materials whereon 

ide reins. His lordship's sad- he relies for a laurel crown, the following 

ng-house was a school for a lines are drawn out from his " snarl " m 

dragoon. And I had the versifyings :— • 

eing saddler to other colonels ^ , , , , . ,. , 

connoisseurs of saddlery, when ^ ^^«^" ^^' """'^J!^.! "^^^'"^ 

Exeter quarters.'^ Z^""! •* tw«nty^»e. I d.d begin 

. . , ^ ^1 . Whuni in my mnnnsenpt was seen. 

aptam s enthusiasm increases : rrt , t jj * i a r 

.f ,. , „ , . Tho* I did not know tlie use of eraramar, 

rite, ' says he, '< a treatise on , ^^ ^^^ ^^^^„ 

of the bearings and the utility j ^^^^ ^ „y Ki„^^ l^^„^ ^^ ^oU ; 

ds of saddles, bridles, stirrups, ^„^ ^^ ^^,^ ,^te a set of shop rale*. 

collars, made for the last thirty working with the hands only is bnt part, 

le benefit of horse or rider; The bead's the essealial to make the work amirtL 

llock-back horse to tlie finest 

With just judgment, while on After this poetical effusion the esptain 

:he captain expatiates on the rises to <' the neigbt of his great argument,'' 

ig to the best advantage. " As his undying doings. " Now," says the 

• your head cool, feet warm, captain, '* now for my sixty home aehieve- 
iperate, and you won*t need menU during the late war for my king and 
ithout something is amiss ; so country.'' Alas 1 the captain seems to have 
lie clear your finger with all disdained the *' ute of numbers,*' except 

in the stirrups going down when inspired by the muses, of the ** sweet 

ne on the hind part with all voices " of the people of Exeter, when (b^» 

on the seat going up hill ; you honoured him with a '< Skimraington,' 

the saddler without some- which he passes over with a modesty eqnal 

s$/* A miss is as good as a to that of the Roman general who never 

9 captain diverges to a '^ great mentioned his great ovation. The captaaTv 

'hich must be related in his '< sixty achievements '' are doubtless in bis 

— pamphlet ; but they in ** wrong order go," 

It mystery to know a horse's and are past the arithmetician's art to enu- 

;en five and eight years old. meraje. The chief of them must be 

' live to thirty ; but not one gathered from his own account. Foremost 

sand but what are worked out stands ^ the labour I took in pleasing and 

at fifteen. From their sucking accommodating my customers ;'' and sJmost 

ey loose, and get tlieir perroa- next. ** the many hours I have knocked 

t five years old ; at six they my head, as it were, against Samuel John«r 

pit-hole, a bean's eye, a cavity son, to find words for handbills and advef- 

ir outer lower teelh ; at seven tisements all at my own expense, to avoid 

is mark but in one, the out- inflaromatory pamphlets. 1 gloried in the 

.t eight years old the teeth are nmieoi * JQhuBv)^^ ^\A^\"si5^.^fe'»!1^^* 

• then the mark is out of the end. 1 'weiil \iiVo VV^ ^QV-Vwv3ft9» '^^'»-^«^'i 
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and treated with mugs round, and gave of all you meet in riding, and the i 

loyal toasts and sentiments. I became a walking. I was the means of the ^ 

Tdunteer in the infantry, before the cavalry cart to lay the dust of the streets 

were equipped by my brother tradesmen, mer. I have subscribed to all the 

that they snould not say my loyalty was tions at Exeter, and at rejoicings of 

for trade. After this, I joined the second was not behindhand. When I s 

troop of the first Devon Royal CavaJry. allied sovereigns in London, I co 

One of my advertisements in the difficult colonel Hain of the North Devoi 

times, at a guinea each, in the Exeter, wore mustachios, to marshal Bluch 

Sherborne, and Sun, which was then the came forward to his window at i 

ministerial paper, was reprinted for its loy- Mr. Chubb, of St. Thomas, Exet 

alty and novelty in Philadelphia, and in Mr. Gribble, attornies, of Newton 

two miscellaneous volumes of Literary Lei- to the emperor Alexander in face ; t 

sure, by Solomon Sumpter, Esq. ; and of Prussia and his sons like health 

from the attention I paid to the nobility, lish country esquires in their best ( 

gentry, dragoon and militia officers, &c. I saw the duke of Wellington, who 

when they tarried at Exeter or its neigh- thinner than his picture. I saw Buoi 

bourhood, it was a pleasure and an honour at Torbay, exact like his picture ; 

mixed with fatigue. Besides my own stiff broad back, strong neck, big 

business, I procured for them, gratis, ma- his legs, he looked about fifty, an( 

nors, estates, houses, lodgings, carriages, five feet eight, resembling a country 

horses, servants, fish, fowl, hunting, shoot- builder, a sturdy one, full of thoi 

ing, and trout fishing. I may say John about a building. — I end this pai 

Cooke, the saddler of Exeter, is known from Four words : thought is the quickes 

England to the Indies ; on the Continent, the wisest ; the laws of necessity the 

Ireland, in Scotland, by the lord chief est; truth the most durable. 
baron Dundas, from Berwick-upon-Tweed " This from a Devonshire Jog-tr 

to Penzance. I had two direction-posts at has done enough to be termed a 

xny door during the war, that no one had character in his way ; a John Boll 

in the kingdom beside ; one to the various man. 

places and distances, from Exeter to Lon- '^ John Coi 

don 170 miles, &c. &c.; the other a large *^ Waterloo Cottage, 
sheet of paper written as a daily monitor \Qth Feb. 1819." 

ppratis, a oulletin of news, to cheer people 

m the worst of times, to guide them in the So end the achievements of the 

constitutional road. I even made myself a the javelin-men of Exeter, written 

direeHon-po$t, and wore a conspicuous self, concerning whom, give me lea 

breastplate painted with this motto, ' Fear Editor, to inquire, if there be an 

Grod, honour the king, and revere his mi- more to be told than is set dowt 

nisters ;' which made not only the auditory, book. I think that captain 

bat the judges, sheriff, and counsel stare at « Skimmington " took place after 

me. I went from Exeter to London, to voured the public with appearing i 

the funeral of lord Nelson, the late hero of and I remember to have heard 1 

the Nile, in 1805." The truth of the latter procession was highly ludicrous, 

of the captain's achievements " nobody can noured by every shop in the High^ 
deny." He did go to the funeral, and sat Exeter being closed, and every 

oo a wall in solemn silence, fest asleep, above being filled. I may venture 

while it passed, and then returned to Exe- in behalf of your readers, that an 

ter, great as the great Bourbon, who of it would be highly amusing ; anc 

. , - ^ agreeable to yoiir inclination, as I 

w«t„nti..Kni ^J'^^^'^ythousuidmeB. n,ay, that such a narrative of th 

Went up the Mil, «d then came down agam. celebration of a very ancient custoi 

Jr:i^ZiLT%''''^^^^ t^rmT^x^r^^^^^^ 

fer.t.^^fiS'i^* ri"!r^i°T'.^ of your Exeter readers will enabl 

Tm^^ i7th^' ^V^' ^^f °^°'^^' ^^^ particulars in the Table Bool 
or mommg with my apprentices at any 

alarm of fire, desiring all women, children, 

and lookers on, if they did not help they CCbmmnmcations respecting the eeremonj 

were of barm, being in the way , 1 p^l m w \Vfe "^wift^u^ietter win be very acoe 
^/ ^bulletins, jou axe to take the \ett %s%^Sb>n«Qt«vdoL^\ie&c^^ 
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No. XXXIV. 

e " Antipodes," further extracts : 
.XX.] 

itor humours his paiienty who is 
\th reading lying books of traveis, 
iing that he himself has been u 
ueller in his time, 

ncy the patient. Doctor. Lady. 

\ All tie world over hsTe JOQ been ? 

>ver and under too. 

le Antipodes ? 

i, throagh and throngh. 

angle in the other world 

aade discovery of. Do you 

to tiie Antipodes such a journey ? 

ak there's none beyond it, and that Maa- 

il 

y man came near it. 

idevil went far. 

nd all English legs that I can read (rfl 

at think you, Sir, of Drake, our nunou 

itryman? 

e was a Didapper to Mandevil. 

Hawkins, Frobisher, all our voyagers 

if Mandevil : but had he reach'd 

: — here — yes here — this wilderness ; 

I trees of the sun and moon, that tpeijikt 

ig Alexander of his death ; 

issage ope for travellers, 
kept and guarded by wild beasts ; 
serpents, elephants white and blue ; 
L lions, of many colours ; 
s more, as numberless as nameless. 
' there — 
here else : can you read ? 

• 

ruer, than I have seen it. 
not deny that all is troe, 
'il delivers of his travels ; 
may be as well believed, 
you speak reverently of him, say on. 
urope I'll not speak, 'tis too near home ; 
niliar with the Spanish garb, 
*inge, French shrug, and German hug ? 
>uble you with my observations 
Arabia, Paphlagonia, 
, Mauritania, 
ilia, Persia, India ; 
I near home : tho* I have touch'd 
x)n the Pyrenean mountains ; 
Paphos hill, where I have kiss'd 
bright Venus ; all is still 
le to be boasted. They sound 
ller's ear, 

rts of those, that b^gingly 
on returns from Edinburgh, 
Ux; or perhaps Madrid, 



Whither a Millaaer nay with half • bom 
Smell out his way: and ia sot sear so diflevH, 
As lor some maa in debt, and unprotected. 
To walk from Chariaf Cross to the OU Exehaagv. 
No, I will piteh ao neare thaa the Aatipodes ; 
That which ia furthest distant; feot t» loot 
Against onr region. 

Lady. What, with their heels upwards ? 
Bless us, how 'scape they breakiag of their aeeks ? 
Jhet, They walk upon firm earth, as we do harai 
Aad have the firmament over their heads. 
As we have here. 

Latfy. And yet just under us ! 
Where is Hell then ? if they, whoM «Mtare tmranl «g 
At the lower part of the world, have Heaves to* 
Beyond their heads, where*s Hell ? 

Doct. You may find that 
Without enquiry. 

Scene, at the Antipodes. 

N,B, In the Antipodes, every thing goes 
contrary to our manners: wives rule 
their husbands ; servants govern thor 
masters ; old men go to school again^&c. 

Son. Servant. Gentleman, and Lady, wh- 
tives. English Traveller. 

Servant (to his young Master.} How well yousav 
Your father to sehool to day, knowing how iq^t 
He is to play the truant ! 

Son. But is he not 
Yet gone to school ? 

Servant. Stand by, and you shaU see. 

Enter three old men with satchels. 

All three, (singing) Domine, domice, duster; 

Three knaves in a cluster. 

Son, O this is gallant pastime. Nay, come on. 
Is this your school ? was that your lesson, ha ? 

1st old man. Pray now, good son, indeed, indeed** 

Son. Indeed 
You shall to school. Away with him ; and take 
Their wagships with him, the whole cluster of 'em. 

id old man. You sha'nt send us now, so you sha'nt— 

3d old man. We be none of yonr father, so we be'nt — 

Son. Away with 'em, I say ; and tell their echool- 
mistress 
What truants they are, and bid her pay *em soundly. 

All three. Oh, oh, oh I 

Lady. Alas I will nobody beg pardon for 
The poor old boys ? 

English Traveller. Do men of such fair years here 
go to school ? 

Oentleman, They would die dunces else. 
These were great scholars in their youth ; but whea 
Age grows upon men here, their learning wastes. 
And so decays, that if they live until 
Threescore, their sons send them to school again • 
They'd die as speechless else as new-bom children.^ 

English Traveller. Tis a wise nation ; and the piety 
Of the young meu mwX tw* wA cctmmsAsJ^. 
Yet give me, aa a %tt«ntBK>'iftV«* ^^* 
Th«x liberty tbia ^a^. 
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Som, Ti« gnaj»d. Striker. Haj^ huh* hnh ! ao he is g^e. 

Hold ap fofu lieadib and thank the feAtlemaxk, gone in hopei that ha has Ullid aie, whm 

Uke KdioUn, with jonr heels nov. is he has recovered me. I was heart-sicli 

AU three* 4hatiaStgratiat,ghUiut, (exewU tuning.) ceit, which lay sonungled with my flegi 

■ ■ perished if I had not broke it, and made n 

rFrom the " A»para«if Gai^n," a >»«n»»»»"«oi».wi I'U home merrily. 

Comedy, by the samTAuthor, 1634.] ^"^ '^^'^^ *'"**^/!'", «^ ^' ^*« '^'^.^ » 

" -* estate; nor would I be at peace with h 

Private Conference, alL I wovld not lose his hatred for 

f^tUr^Lam. You'll not asaanlt me in my own »«f»»h<mrhood of the parish, 

house, nor urge me beyond my patienoe with yoor His malice ^orks upon me 

borrowing attempts. ^"* *" *^® ^'"8^' "^ *" ^ Doctors* oo< 

Spendthrift Knight. 1 hare nat nsod the ii«rd of '^^*' *'" ^ ~1**^ "^'^^ ' *»« **" ^*«" "^ ^ 

loaa or bonowiag; ^'•' "^^ "^ ^*** *'®^ »' *^ ^^ rascal km 

Only soma pdrsta ooaresen'oe 1 xequested. ^* ^^''^ ^ *™»<^ "^ ^ ''*'® instantty 

l^oM. Private confenmoe I a new-coined wovd for ^""^ * ^®*^ °*"^ • ^ ^^'^^ "®* »®* another 

borrowing of money. I teU you. y«ur way foce. your '^^ *°«" "'* " handsomely, 
oonntenance, tho* it be glossed with knighthood, took* 

•0 borrowtngly, that the best words you give me are as 

drMulful as BtesA aal Solirer.— Tour riotousness 

Abroad, and her long nightwatchings at home, short- BEAR AND TENTEi 

fstd aty daughter's days, and cast her into her grave ; 

sad*twat not long before all her estate was 1)ttried To the Editor, 

tOOb 

Ai«..f f ^A «. iir -A* V M Morley, near Leeds, Jtd\ 

9femg, I wisii my Itfe might have excused ' ' ' 

liar's for more precious ; never had a m«a . ^^ — ^"^ «ur?eymg the plays 

A juflter cause to mourn. times of childiieQ, in these Dort 

Fath, Nor moumM more justly, it is your only specially, it has often Struck m 

weaaog; yam. have just none other ; nor have had any spect to some of them, that if tra 

meanfc to puwhaM better any time tiieee seven years, ^"^^ on^U^ they would be fouo 

I take it ; by which means you have got the name of ^^^^n '< f>olitical satires to ridii 

the Mourning Knight. follies aud Corruptions of the ti; 

Timothy Hoyden, the Yeoman'e Son, de- ^^ P«i*aps, unsafe to do in ; 

nret to be made a Gentleman. He contulte |"^°"«r- , !« *»» conjecture I b 

with ki» frkndt, ^^^^ confirmed, by meeting with 

Mneylack. Well. Sir. we vill take the sneedi<i«t P*P^^' GO^\^d. from another period 

course with you. i«^e»t by a cootribntor to the old Lond 

Hoy4, But must I bleed ? ^^^^9 ^ol. for 1738, p. .59. It is ] 

ifoa. Yes, you must bleed; jfour fother*! blood ^^^^^ many would doubtless bi 

must ouL find in the Table Book, and npb 

He was but a Yeoman, was he ? SO than myself, as it would be 

Hoyd, As xank a-Cloirn jCnone diapnOMd) at any in ^companiment to my present ren 

Somenetshire. To come at once to the point; 

Man, His foul rank blood of bacon and poaaeyor- ^^ rather had, a few years ago 

ri*ch called the " bear and tenter,? (or 

Mnstoutofyoatotlielaatdrain- bear warden, as it would be call 

^pnive. Fear nothing. Sir. south,) which seems, certainly, 

Yourbfood shaU be taken out by di^eet; and jo«r been one of the sort alludfid to. 

^'^SiT'"**^'^'***'^'^^^"^'*'***^*^"*' made to crawl as a bear upoo 1 

8r. Said I ,i.t wiu ■»» w«»«, ..y ? ^"' ^''o « P'otected only b« hi 

tU. a. cwteot, 8irj ker.'. l«af .J.bowj„«l. ^ ' ^^ ^^'J^ *?' '^J^. ' 

jwA«nU«dbttt«f<«.ide. Th.HothttTfl,rt«U w ""^j^f^i **»•»*" " 

not IM pricked. •«•«»« i,^^^,^ ^^ ^^ buffeted bear bm 

nu at^k^ -*_ ... . keeper, and le on. If the « J 

JSt^jTS^U^S^ »««rr*iiV «Mrf sluggish or negligent in defenc 

irrt*«W rowAiMMt. charge, it is then that die bear gi. 

• 'MonnMA Ihmfit Urn mto than iti Ob fbrtjr the blows are turned upon the i 

jriiiut,aa< fapt to *au kim atliit ^•tUhi a>4 ^VioVVj otv«x«J»ttj,«» tbabearbail 
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game of '* bear and tenter" is this.— GLANCES AT BOOKS OX MY TABLE. 

ir English youths and their tutors, or TuEHISTOEYa■rf^«//7Mirit■*f/^Vl^TOS 

mpanions, were formerly distinguished Fa v ell, fii Ute County uf Surtkamp- 

foreign countries by the names of the /o,,. J5y Joii.x C«ii e, Editur uf ' Hcr- 

ar and the bear leader, from the absurd rcfiona/ \c. Sc.\r.iuiuui cu : Printed 

stom of sending out the former, (a bois- (only 50 copies; and ptiHithvd by John 

•ous, ungovernable set,) and putting them ^ote ; and Loufrman and Co, Lundun, 

der the care of persons unnt to accom- 1827. 8vo. pp. 74. 

ny them. These bears were at first . ,- . ». r- il \r .«.. v,..^ii ;- 

nerally sprigs of royalty or nobility, » AccordwiR to Mr. Cole >\ e^^on Hvell ., 

adstrongM^need be; »d the tutor w« *"'««^ '» l)"'"esaay book « " W e one 

cnsomlneedy8cholir,aScgtaman,or« "«* *« »'"'"°" "f *"^'^^" «=«* /""""^^ 

urtier, who knew little more of the iorld '""" ''^^ "^ "'"' "?."""• '*'';;. ^"/'"."^ 

Ml his pupil; but who, when he had pat 9^-^^ ^J^"°\- ' ~'" ^•'''' "^ ""f 

his bL-wiK and two^ wai one of ^ mansioug staiidiiig there at the com.ne.ice- 

aable. While these people wSeabroad, "^M* «»«««d.«t «» «=»^. ?»»'««"""' 

ere can be no doubt'Su they were for! fl^PJ** »( » "T'^J!^ /'.I J°n'""'j 

erly the dnpes and huighiDestocki of 2?"*^^^ .*" 1*™"»»|?» <^ 4!f viUagirs 

ose' who deirwirS mT U«L S ^* '^"'5' »,^«?'«»««* «« St. Peter '^ and 

change foT&e caA^ ofThiTth^ cons»ts of a body, south porch, and chan- 

ere Teated, they brought hou« a stS ^^Ji'^LT^^^:"'^'^^::^^^ 



exotic foUk., skcient to render tfae« JT""^.!^ > ^^i JJ ^h JTf^„ 

mpletely pre^t«roui chanrten in the ?^ »"''»"*' "^ tr«d^l\M the to, 

es of tlfeiJWcountiymen. Cenrideiv '»* «''«.■ fPH,'? 'Vl^ m. 

S therefore how much ^od EngUA gold 3«" •«? «*«?"?y«' ^ J'g»»«"."'g : "">"•» 

«_wasted and lost in fh^^ trat^ W ^.^Z^^^.^V^ri'^J^^l 



Oil 

tower 

iiiy 



>ndered at if tl.e middling and lower ?"*' '°°;.- * i ' .,^^^»„Ml. 

>«es of Englishmen were highly in- '^'"'^'. "'""'8 TT**' "I'l""'"' '""^ ^*'"'"' 

need or disgusted. But as compW »tan<l>nK, d.m, bchmd. 

»«ld, at least, be unavaiUng when such ^^\: ^^^ ~p.'" .f "«'"' T"T!!it HT 

rsons as " Baby CharUs" and « Stenny- sc"?""™ vrithin the church chiefly in 

Uikingham were the « bear and tentef," '"*"'?'y "^ •^« /''■'"''.y '^^^''y* ''""' ""* 

s people revenged themselves, as far ^ especially on his favourite, viz. :- 

y da^, by the insUtution of this game, «=''*■ "''• ^'"■' "«*'« 

which they displayed pretty well wha »■' ™= "^"^ • •'*^"^'' "■^■'^•■•^. *• «• 

'^ Jcnockflif 111 treatment, derision, and 



LATE RECTOR OF THIS TARISU 



WHO DIED DEC. 25tu 1758 
IN THE 45Tn YEAR OF HIS ACE. 

known 



•m, awaited those who forsook their ™^'' ^'''^ '*'"^'* "'^'^ , 

Yi^ t J • "•*" *"™^»' "**'** AND MUCH ADMIRED A VTUOrI 

^es to wander m a land of strangers. 
^ not only so, but they illustrated, at 

• same time, the contamination which _ , . ,. . 

»Ued the touch of bad tutors, and the vain the f^d Kiery .n<i fi^rM Slon^ 

^eral character of the parties ridiculed. a nunie inont ia»tioK hh»ii Mm Writinipi fiv*; 

t am well aware, Mr. Editor, that there '^*»«'"'-* v'«^ difpiayfi his heavenly Soui, Koti lire, 

s formerly a pastime of buffeting the Such are the lines on the tomb of the 

^t; but that, as I apprehend, was a very author of the " Meditations among the 

Cerent sport from tnat of ''bear and Tombs; Reflections on a Flower Garden ; 

Uer^*' and had not a political origin, and Contemplations on the Night, and ob 

iftt Uiis had, I am well assured, from the the Starry Heavens.'* He was buried under 

tne being kept up in these parts, where the middle of the communion-tal)le in the 

3 Stuarts were ever almost universally chancel : when his body was conveyed to 

ecrated; where patriotism once shone the church it was covered, according to his 

rth in meridian splendour, and the finest express desire, with the poor*s pall. He 

Idiers that the world ever saw, were ar- was the most popular rector ot Weatoii 

nged under the banners of Cromwell, of Favell, of which living he was the patron 

urfaXy or of Lambert. and incumbent, as his father had beeo. 

I remain, jours jrenpectiiilly, Ueivev via* ikoX.\»\\t'vtt >i^8X ^'^%\»^>». 

N. S. the aei%Vi\M»ixs^ oiitt gl ^^^^>JMei*ii^ 
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3^trl)tp'« 3Strtft#laa at l^arUmfftftotu 



seftherepi 

m Mr. Col 
tODFarell) ihe author of the "Mediutions' 
first saw light. He was instructed by hig 
mother in reading till the age of seTen, 
and then sent to the free grammar'School 
at Noithampton, where he remained till 
seTenteen, at which age his &ther placed 
him at Lincoln college, Oxfoid, a.nd there 
he resided seven years, and gained an ex- 
hibition of twenty pounds. In 173S he 
returned to his father, who was then rector 
of Weston FaTell, and became fiis curate. 
In May, 1737, h« succeeded the celebiated 
George Whitefield in the curacy of Dum- 
mer, Hampshire, and in about a twelve- 
month removed to Stoke Abbey, Devon, 
where he lived with his friend, Mr. Orchard, 
upwards of two years. In 1739 be ac- 
cepted the curacy of Bidefbrd, which he 
retained till his final settlement at Weston 
Favdl, where he 



ro mapln plaiiNii Ud m 






It was in Herrey's native parish, Hard- 

ingston, that the battle of Northampton 

•ru foagbt on the 10th of Jtily, 1460, aod 

kii^ Reorjr VI, taken prisoner \iy the eu\ 

fif Wujtick : ibe dnke of Buckingham, 



the earl of Shrewsbnry, and other nA* « 
men were liilled : and many of the w »; 
were buried in the convent of Delapn,M u 
at St. John's hospital, Nortbamptok ■ k 
Hardingston parish is a military wo^^ k 
posed to have been raised br dia DaiV " 
and therefore called the Danei^ cum. 
The wake of Weston Favell ishelofli 
neit Sunday after St. Peter's day. h» 
afternoon the rector preaches an a pfwg 
ate sermon, the choristers prepare ■nW 
psalms, and throngs of visitant* ftoB Al 
neighbouring villages attend ths MtriVB 
the church. During the flntthne vM 
days of the feaat-week there are dw " "* 
the inns, with games at bowls and 
and throughout the week there are 
and tea-parties from the environs, iii»~ 
meetings usually conclude with a balL (k 
St. Valentine's day the village lads vi 
lasses assemble, and go round vrith a wi^ 
of "Good morrow, morrow, ValentiMr 
to the principal inhabitants, who pve t» 
ney to the juvenile minstrels. On ShiOT 
Tuesday, at noon, it is the custom to rbf 
one of the cbnrch-bells, called the ''nr 
cake bell;" its sound 
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rougbout a circuit of many miles, with licking and sacking their owne feet, 
i is kept merrily, but the ancient do, as soon as they come forth, eate tlie 
the season have passed away, ex- herbe Cuckoo-pint, through tlie w indie na- 
singing by the church-choir, of tare whereof the hungry gut is opened, and 
rols Mr. Cole produces three, made fit againe to receive sustenance." 
nay serve," he says, " as an ad- Gerard further tells, that " the most pure 
^r. Gilbert's collection." and white starch is made of the roots of 
*' history " there is an engravinr Cuckow-pint ; but is most hurtful to the 
gures on bricks, near the pulpit: ' hands of the laundresse that hath the hand- 
engravings are from a former ling of it, for it choppeth, blistereih, and 
VIr. Cole, entitled *^ Hcrveiana,'' maketh the hands rough and rugged, and 
foolscap 8vo. 1822,) wherein is withall smarting." From this ancient do- 
a large number of particulars mestic use of the arum, it was called 
g Hervey from various sources. '' Starch-wort:" it bore other and homelier 
' work enomerates from Uervey's names, some of them displeasing to a mo- 
and Aspasio,'* the plants of the dem ear. 

] agreeably describes the common Gerard likewise relates of the arrim, 
fiil plant, called Cuckoo-pint, or medically, that after being sodden in two 
ibin, which abounds under the or three waters, whereby it may lose its 
s. It is spoken of by its scientific acrimony, and fresh put to, being so eaten, 
iirum^^B. wild herb, which un- it will cut thick and tough humours in the 
one leaf, formed after a very sin- chest and lungs ; '* but, then, that Cuckow- 
2rn, bearing some resemblance to pint is best that biteth most — but Dragon's 
ear. It is reaUy one of the pret- is better for the same purpose." 
es in Nature*s wardrobe, and is I know not whether I have fallen in with 
admired by the country-people, the sort of arum '* tiiat biteth mogt,** but, a 
lave dignified it with the appel- summer or two ago, walking early in the 
ords and ladies ; because it looks, afternoon through the green lanes to Wills- 
, somewhat like a person of qua- den, and so to Harrow on the Hill, its 
y with an air of ease and dignity scarlet granulations among the way-side 
n sedan. In autumn, after both browse and herbage, occasioned me to re- 
vive vanished, a spike of scarlet collect the former importance of its root to 
1 a simple stalk, is all that re- the housewife, and from curiosity I dug up 

one to taste. The piece I bit off was 

! first publication of Hervey's scarcely the size of half a split pea, yet it 

ions and Contemplations," and gave out so much acrid milk, that, for more 

i\ years afterwards, they were than an hour, my lips and tongue were in- 

pular, and are still greatly ad- fiamed and continued to burn, as if cau- 

jroung persons, and others who terized by hot iron ; nor did the sensation 

ted by a florid interjectional man- wholly cease till after breakfast the next 

'iting. Hervey's work occurs in morning. Gerard says that, according to 

's " Catalogue of the Library of Dioscorides, " the root hath a peculiar vir- 

'verend and learned Samuel Parr, tue against the gout," by way of cataplasm, 

'ith the following remarkable note bhster-wise. 

to the volume — •* This book was Hervey introduces the flower of the 

[it of Dr. Parr, when he was a Cuckoo-pint as one of the beautiful pro- 

, for some time, was the model ducts of the spring. " The hawthorn in 

he endeavoured to form a style." every hedge is partly turgid with silken 

« gems, partly diffused into a milk-white 

bloom. Not a stras^gling furze, nor a soli- 
tary thicket on the heath, but wears a rural 

nosegay. Even amidst that neglected dike 

-CUCKOO- PINT— STARCH- the arum rises in humble state : most cu- 

WORT. riously shrouded in her leafy tabernacle, 

and surrounded with luxuriant families:, 

hn Gerard, who "wbs some time each distinguished by a peculiar livery of 

to Cecil lord Burleigh, in the green." I am almost persuaded that I 

queen Elizabeth, says, in his have seen the fruited arum among the or- 

,** that ^ beares, after they have naments of ^othic ^xeVvx^s-^^^sx^* s\i!:ma\yas- 

eir dens forty dayes without any in^^ pvun^V^tk ol ^%\\<i^\ft ^^^^'^^'^- ^ 
»/ sustenance, but what they get 
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MEMORIALS OF JOHN KEATS. 
To the Editor, 

Sir, — ^The anecdote of Keats^ which ap- 
peared in a late number of your Table 
Book,* recalled his image to my '^ mind's 
eye" as vividly, through the tear of regret, 
as the long-buried pictures on the walls of 
Pompeii appear when water is thrown over 
them ; and I turned to reperuse the writ- 
ten record of my feelings, at hearing him 
spoken of a few months since. These lines 
I trouble you with, thinking they may gra- 
tify the feelings of some one of his friends, 
and trusting their homeliness may be par- 
doned for the sake of the feeling which 
dictated them. 

I should also be glad of this opportunity 
to express the wishes of many of his ad- 
mirers for a portrait of Keats. There are 
two in existence; one, a spirited profile 
sketch by Haydon ; the other, a beautiful 
miniature by his friend Severn; but nei« 
ther have been engraved. Mr. Severn's 
return to England will probably produce 
some memori^ of his *' span of life, and a 
more satisfactory account of his last mo- 
ments than can be gleaned from report. 
The opportunity that would thus be afforded 
of giving to the WK)rld the postliumous 
remains of his genius, will, it is to be 
hoped, not be neglected. Such a volume 
would be incomplete without a portrait; 
which, if seen by the most prejudiced of 
bis literary opponents, would turn the 
laugh of contempt into a look of thoughtful 
regret. Hoping my rhymes will not frus- 
trate my wishes, I remain, sir, 

Your obliged correspondent, 
and humble servant, 
Sept. 13, 1827. Gaston. 

Extemporaneous Linbs, suggested by 
some thoughts and recollections 07 
John Keats, the Poet. 

Tfajr name, dear Keats, is not forgotten qaite 

E'en in this dreary pause — ^Fame's dark twilight — 

The space betwixt death's starry-vaulted sky* 

And the bright dawn of immortality. 

That time when tear and elegy lie cold 

Upon the barren tomb, and ere enrolled 

Thy name upon the list of honoured men. 

In the world's volume writ with History's lasting pea. 

Ko ! there are some who in their bosom's haven 
Ch^sh thy mem'ry — on whose hearts are graven 
The living recollections of thy worth — 
Thy frank sincerity, thine ardent mirth ; 
JTist BobJenesa of spirit, so allied 
To tbeae high qoaL'ties it quick descried 

• CoL 849. 



In others* natareg, thMt by sympfcthJM 

It knit with them in friendship's strongest tiesF^ 

Th' enthusiasm which thy soul pervaded—- 

The deep poetic feeling, which invaded 

The narrow channel of thy stream of life. 

And wrought therein consuming, inward strilc— 

All these and other kindred excellencies 

Do those who knew thee dwell upon, and thea^ is 

Derived a cordial, fresh remembrance 

Of thee, as though thou wert but in a trance. 

I, too, can think ofthee, with friendship's gWvt 
Who bat at distanoe only didst thee know ; 
And oft thy gentle form flits past my sight 
In transient day dreams, and a tcanqail light* 
like that of warm Italian skies, cornea o'er 
My sorrowing heart — I feel thoa art ao more— 
Those mild, pure skies thou loog'st to look npos. 
Till friends, in kindness, bade thee oft ** Begone 
To that more genial clime, and breathe the air 
Of sonthem shores ; thy wasted stren^^ repair." 
Then all the Patriot burst upon thy sool ; 
Thy love of country made thee shun the goal 
(As thou prophetically felt 'twould be,) 
Of thy last pilgrimage. Thou cross'd the sea. 
Leaving thy heart and hopes in England here, 
And went as doth a corpse upon its bier! 

Still do I see thee on the river's strand 
Take thy last step upon thy native land — 
StiU feel the last kind pressure of thy hand. 
A calm dejection in thy youthful face. 
To which e'en sickness lent a tender grace— 
A hectic bloom — the sacrificial flower, 
Which marks th' approach of Death's all-wiAMI 
power. 

Oft do my thoughts keep vigils at thy took 

Across the sea, beneath the walls of Rooie; 

And even now a tear will find its way. 

Heralding pensive thoughts which thither strai^" 

How must they mourn who feel what I tnthmi 

What can assuage their poignancy oimoe. 

If I, a stranger, (save that I had been 

Where thou wast, and thy geaUeness had saaj 

Now feel mild sorrow and a welcome sadocM 

As then I felt, whene'er I saw thee, gladness f- 

Mine was a friendship all upon one ude ; 

Thou knewest me by name and nought beside 

In humble station, I but shar'd the smile 

Of which some trivial tiiought might thee begwlil 

Happy in that — proud but to hear thy vmce 

Aocost me : inwardly did I rejoice 

To gain a word from thee, and if a thought 

Stray'd into utterance, quick the words I eauflit 

I laid in wait to catch a glimpse of thee. 

And plann'd where'er thou wert that I might bs. ■ 

I look'd on thee as a saperior being. 

Whom I felt sweet content in merely seeii^ : 

With thy fine qaalitiM I ■tor'd my mind; 

And BOW thou'rt g<»e, their mem'ry stays bikiai 

Mixt admiration fills my heart, nor eau 

I Xellwhioh most to low— the P«et or Ike Maa. 

GasiMi 
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ilRALS Ua CUMBERL^Dl publieilj to tbeir imentioos throuf^ the 

medium of the " Cumberland Pacquet," a 

To tke Editor^ paper published at Whitehavpu, ami which 

about twenty-nine years ago was the only 

Itis usual at the funeral of a per- newspaper printed in the county. The 

jciaHy of a householder, to invite editoTSr. John Ware, used to set off tlic 

to attend the ceremony; and in inviiaiion in a novel and amusing manner, 

for instance, this is done on the ^y^^^ ^^^^^ f^l^ ^ ensu^ ^ y^ „^,.^. 

iterment by the bellman, who, m j^^^ ^ ^ frequenUy the contribution* made 

I and subdued tone of voice, an- ^^^ jj^^ occasion, by the visitors, were of so 

that « all friends and neighlwurs „„g|, importance to the new married cou- 

■ , deceased, are requested to ^ ^y^^^ b ^^ ^^ industry they were 

ice, that the body wiU be lifted at ^^j^^led to make so good " a feud al niter 

:lock, to be interred at — — — to look Mnt tkenir* 

On this occasion the reUUves ^ , ^l^„^ f,^ ,1,^ ^„nj 

ons, invited by note, rcoair to the ^^^^ me from statinij whether this " yood 

of the deceased, where they usnally ^^^ ^^^^^^. continue! to be practised : per- 

of a cold collation, with wme, &c.; ^aps some of your readers will favour yc.a 

:he outside of the door a table is ^-^^y^ additional information on this subjtct, 

bountifully replenished ^Jth bread ^^^ j^ ^^ ^^,^1^ ^,13^ j^^^jj^ ^^1,^^ 

fesc, ale and spmts, when an customs peculiar to this county, it would to 

and neighbour/' partake as they ^^^ ^t le£t, be acceptable, 

oper. When the preparations for x^e foUowing is a copy of an advertise- 

are completed, the procession » ^^^^ ^ ^^ appeared in the Cumberland 

mied by those persons who are p^ j ^^ ^ ^^^y^^ f^ j j^^g ._ 

1 to pay their lost mark of i^espect ^ 

memory of the deceased. This PTTRTTr nninAT 

it iias been remarked, gives an ^ PUBLIC BRIDAL. 

nity for ^ that indulgence which JONATHAN and GRACE MUS- 

) belong to the marriage feast, and t| GRAVE purpose having a PUBLIC 

s a practice savouring of the goAic BRIDAL, at Low Lorton BridRC End, 

rbarous manners of our unpolished near Cockermouth, on THURSDAY, the 

rs." With deference to the wnter;s i^th of June, 1803; when thry will be 

, I would say that the custom is gi^d to see their Friends, and all who may 

of imitation, and diat the assem- pig^se to favour them with their Company; 

ogedier of persons who have only ^^p ^^^^e Amusement there will be 

portunity of expressing their respect ^^rious RACES, for Prizes of different 

memory of the deceased, cannot fail i^j^ds ; and amongst others, a Saddle, and 

^e the mind to useful reflections, B^dle ; and a Silver-tipt Hunting Horn, 

a great contrast to the heartless fo^ Hounds to run for.— Tliere will also be 

jf conducting interments in many Leaping, Wrestling, &c. &c. 

laces, where the attendants frequently ^* Commodious ROOMS are likewise 

exceed half a dozen. engaged for DANCING PARTIES, in the 

procession used often to be preceded Evening, 
pansh clerk and singers, wlio sang 

ion of the Psalms until they arrived Come, haste to the bridal I— to Jo>-s we invite Yoa, 

churdh. This part of the ceremony ^Tiich, hdp'd by the SeMon. to please You can't 

, I understand, seldom performed. ^*^i • 

I am But should LOVE, MIRTH, and SPRING strire in 

jttk upon Tune, Yoirs, &c. ^*^" *« ^'^'«^^ You, 

f r 1R97 W C You've still the mild Comforts of Loktok's sweet 

°^ ? * * * Vals. 



Ajid where does the Goddess more charminfcly revel ? 
Where, Zkphtk di«penM) a more health-chearing 

BIDDEN WEDDINGS Gale. 

Tu r'iTiff«T!RLAMD Thaxk wbeie the pure Cocker, meandring the Level, 

XM ^yi/MS£AA^nM. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ProspectS of LOBTON'5 SWMt 

— It was a prevalent custom to have ^alk ? 

pn weddiogs *' when a couple of re- 



bility and of slender means were on , Am«de«voxa *aXo wAftx w^i ^^^>«wfiLv*rt 
9 of marriage; in tbja caac they gave ««» naasowMxi^ 
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To tlM BRIDAL tlm eoma ;«tMt« th* Swtetfof oar 
Vall«7; 
Yoar Vitit, good Cheer Bad kmd Wrieome thaU haiL 
lUNud the StMdard €ll Old Evolxsh Custom, we'll 

Aad be Uest in Xow, Friemdtkip» and Lobtok'o 
aweet Valk. 

With this, the conclusion of the bridal 
^ bidding^'' I conclude, Sir, 

Your constant reader, 

w.a 

Newca9tle upon TynCy 
jiugu9t, 1827. 



Bidtohttitd 

OF THE 

ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 
No. VIU. 

The Milky Way. 

That lucid whitish zone in the firmament 
among the fixed stars, which we call the 
** Milky Way," was supposed by the Py- 
thagoreans to have once been the sun's 
path, wherein he had left that trace of 
white, which we now observe there. The 
Peripatetics asserted, after Aristotle, that 
it was formed of exiialations, suspended 
high in air. These were gross mistakes ; 
but all the ancients were not mistaken. 
Democritus, without the aid of a telescope, 
preceded Galileo in remarking, that '< what 
we call the milky way, contained in it an 
innumerable quantity of fixed stars, the 
mixture of whose distant rays occasioned 
the whiteness which we thus denominate ;'' 
or, to express it in Plutarch*s words, it was 
'^ the united brightness of an immense 
number of stars." 

The Fixed Stabs — Plurality op 
Worlds. 

The conceptions of the ancients respect- 
ing the fixed stars were not less clear than 
ours. Indeed, the opinions of the modems 
on this subject have been adopted within a 
century from those great masters, after 
having been rejected during many ages. 
It would be reckoned almost an absurdity 
at present, to doubt of those stars being 
suns like ours, each respectively having 
planets of their own, revolving around 
tbem, and forming various solar systems, 
iaore or less resembliDg ours. PhilosofViy, 
f-Mipretent, admits this theory, denied noni 



the ancients, and fbonded on the motf 
solid reasonings of astronomical sdenee. 
Hie elegant work of Fontenelle, on tke 
" Plurality of Worlds," first rendered tlie 
conception familiar to common minds. 

Hiis notion of a plurality of worlds was 
generally inculcated by the Greek jdiik^ 
sophers. Plutarch, after giving an accoant 
of it, says, that '^ he was so far from find- 
ing fiiult with it, that he thought it higfatf 
probable there had been, and were, like 
this of ours, an innumerable, though not 
absolutely infinite, multitude of worlds; 
wherein, as well as here, were land and 
water, invested by sky." 

Anaximenes was one of the first vkf 
taught, that ** the stars were immcM 
masses of fire, around which certain Uk 
restrial globes, imperceptible to us, ifr 
complished their periodic revolutiooii' 
By these terrestrial globes, turning rooal 
those masses of fire, he evidently meut 
planets, such as ours, subordinate to their 
own sun, and forming a solar system. 

Anaximenes agreed with Thales in tUl 
opinion, which passed from the Ionic H 
the Italic sect ; who held, that eveiy six 
was a world, containing in itself a son fli 
planets, all fixed in that immense spM^ 
which they called ether. 

Heraclides, and all the Pythagonni 
likewise taught, that *' every star nasi 
world, or solary system, havmg, like dj| 
of ours, its sun and planets, invested wil 
an atmosphere of air, and moving in thi 
fluid ether, by which thev were sustainei' 
This opinion seems to nave been of sdl 
more ancient origin. There are traces rf 
it in the verses of Orpheus, who lifedk 
the time of the Trojan war, and tan^ 
that there was a plurality of worlds; a 
doctrine which Epicurus also deemed v>| 
probable. 

Origen treats amply of the o^itaOLi 
Democritus, saying, that << he tau|^ lM 
there was an innumerable multitode 4 
worlds, of unequal size, and differing i| 
the number of their planets ; that some i 
them were as large as ours, and plaoed t 
uneoual distances ; that some were iali' 
bited by animals, which he could not idi 1^ 
upon him to describe ; and that some y ^ 
neither animals, nor plants, nor ainr tbif 
like what appeared among us." Ine fh* 
losophic genius of the illustrious anoeit 
discerned, that the different nature of dMi 
spheres necessarily required iiihaliitaflliif 
dmerent kinds. 

Thb opinion of Democritns smpriff 
McnaxA^ VdlV(^ ^ voii^Aje^ dodarttioo ofB 
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prince, upon bearing Democri* ]iimtter» having the enrth tt the centre of 
ine of a plurality of worlds, it ; and that Uie planets were moved, each 
tears, upon reflecting that he of them* withrmore or less violence, in pro- 
it so much as conquered one of portion to their respective distance from 

that centre/' They affirmed also, that the 

rs, that Aristotle also held this celerity with which those vortices moved, 

s did like^vise Alcinoiis, the was occasionally the cause of their carrying 

It is also ascribed to Plotinus ; off one another ; the most powerful and 

•asides, that the earth, compared rapid attracting, and drawing into itself, 

of the universe, was one of the whatever was less so, whether planet or 

obes in it. whatever else. 

Leucippus seems also to have known 

iTELLiTES.— Vortices. *^t g^an^ principle of Descartes, that « all 

revolving bodies endeavour to withdraw 

equence of the ancient doctrine from their centre, and fly off in a tangent.'^ 
irality of worlds, Phavorinus re- 
onjectured the possibility of the 

i "-""^eS^t^oSrhot^ H^IQUUE THOMSONIANA. 

! admitted as certain, that there 2V> the Editor, 

her wandering stars, or planets, 

observed by the Chaldeans. As Sir,— -The article relating to Thomson, in 

t, he thought that their number a recent number of the Table Book, cannot 

considerable than was vulgarly fail to have deeply interested many of jrour 

though thev had hitherto escaped readers, and in the hope that further similar 

y Here he probably alludes to communications may be elicited, I beg to 

es, which have since been mani- offer the little I can contribute, 
means of the telescope ; but it The biographical memoranda, the sub- 

ngular penetration to be capable ject of the conversation in the article refer- 

; the supposition, and of having, red to, are said to have been transmitted to 

predicted this discovery.' Seneca the earl of Buchan by Mr. Park. It is not 

a similar notion of Democritus ; singular that no part of it appears in his 

)sed, that there were many more lordship's '' Essays on the Lives and Writ- 

than had yet come within our ings of Fletcher of Saltoun, and the Poet 

Thomson, 1792." 8vo. Mr. Park's commu- 
r unfounded may be the system nication was clearly too late for the noble 
promulgated by Descartes, yet, author's purpose. The conyersation pro- 
much of genius and fancy in [it, fesses to have been in October, 1791 ; to 
obtained great applause, and my own knowledge the volume was finished 
ong those theories which do and ready for publication late in the pre- 
the moderns, or rather to the ceding September, although the date 1792 
rom whom it seems to have been is affixed to the title. 
>twithstanding its apparent no- Thomson, it is believed, first tuned his 
fact, Leucippus taught, and Doric reed in the porter's lodge at Dry- 
Democritus, that ^< the celestial burgh, more recently the residence of David 
ived their formation and motion Stuart Erskine, earl of Buchan ; hence the 
ifinite number of atoms, of every partiality which his lordship evinced for 
gure; which encountering one the memory of the poet. At p. 194 of the 
nd clinging together, threw them* Essays are verses to Dr. De (la) Cour, in 
o vortices ; which being tho- Ireland, on his Prospect of Poetry, which 
gitated and circumvolved on all are there ascribed to Thomson, and ad- 
most subtile of those particles mitted as such by Dr. Thomson, who 
to the composition of the whole directed the volume through the press ; 
de towards the utmost skirts of although it is certain that Thomson in his 
iferences of those vortices ; whilst lifetime disavowed them. The verses to 
ubtile, or those of a coarser ele- Dr. De la Cour appeared in the Daily 
sided towards the centre, forming Journal for November 1734; and Cave, the 
s into those spherical concretions, proprietor and editor of the Gentleman's 
mpose the planets, the earth, and Magazine, at the end of the poetical de- 

Theysaid, that " those vortices partmeiit in XWX. mvicsS^^l 2^^ ^^igfi^^ 
mted by the rapidly of a fluid 1736, &tal«& \aTDaft\i ^^ wwi^^ Vc^^s^^. 
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Thomson, that, fhoagh the verses to Dr.Dc 
la Coar have some lines from his Setufont, 
he knew nothing of the piece till he saw it 
in the Daily Journal." 

The appellation of the " orly man of 
God," in the Essays, p. 25ff, was intended 
hy the earl of Bnchanr for Dr. Mordoch, 
who was subsequently a biographer of 
Thomson. Such designations would puzzle 
a conjuror to elucidate, did not contempo^ 
rary persons exist to afford a clue to them. 

The recent number of the Table Book is 
not at hand, but from some MS. papers 
now before me, — ^James Robertson, sur- 
geon to the household at Kew, who mar- 
ried the sister of Amanda, was the bosom 
friend of Thomson for more than twenty 
years. His conversation is said to have 
been facetious and intelligent, and his 
character exemplarily respectable. He died 
at his residence on Richmond Green after 
four da^s* illness, 28th October, 1791, in 
his eighty-fourth year. 

The original MS. of the verses to Miss 
Young, the poet's Amanda, on presenting 
her with his ** Seasons,'' printed in the 
Essays, p. 280, were communicated by a 
Mr. Ramsay, of Ocherlyne, to his lordship. 
Some other presentation lines, with the 
Seasons, to the poet Lyttfeton, were tran- 
scribed from a blank leaf of the book at 
Hagley, by Johnstone, bishop of Worces- 
ter, and transmitted by his son to the earl 
of Buchan in 1793 or 1794, consequently too 
late for publication. They follow here : — 

Go, little book, and find onr friend. 

Who Nature and the Moses loves ; 
Whose cares the public virtues blend. 

With all the softness of the groves.^ 

A fitter time thou can*st not choose 
His fostering friendship to repay :— 

Go then, and try, my mral muse. 
To steal his widowed hours away. 

Among the autograph papers which I 
possess of Ogle, who published certain ver- 
sifications of Chaucer, as also a work on 
the Gems of the Ancients, are some verses 
by Thomson, never yet printed ; and their 
transcripts, Mr. Editor, make their obei- 
sance before you : — 

Come, gentle god of soft desire ! 

Come and possess my happy breast ; 
Not fury like, in fiames and fire. 

In rapture, rage, and nonsense drest. 

These are the rain disguise of love, 
Aodt or bespeak dissembled pains. 
Or ebe b Beetiog fern prove, 
9te:firmmtie pamioa of Ae vefas. 



Bat come in ¥ntmdaiki^9 aag«l-gnis 
Tet dearer thou than friendship a 

More tender suririt at thine eyes. 
More sweet emotieos at thy heart 

Oh come I with goodness in thy trai 
With peace and transport, void ol 

And wonld'at thou me for ever gain 
Put on Amanda's waning form. 

The following, also Original, v 
by Thomson in commendation o 
loved Amanda : — 

Sweet tyrant Love, but hear me uo\ 
And cure while young this pleani 

Or rather aid my troubling vow. 
And teach me to reveal my heart 

Tell her, whose goodness is my banc 
Whose looks have smiFd my peac 

Oh I whisper how she gives me paii 
Whilst undesigning, frank, and gi 

'Tis not for common charms I sigh. 
For what the vulgar, beauty call ; 

*Ti8 aot a cheek, a lip, an eye. 
But 'tis the soul that lights them 

For that I drop the tender tear. 
For that I make this artless moan 

Oh I sigh it. Love, into her ear. 
And make the bashful lover know 

In the hope that the present 
forth .further reUquitB of the j 
" Seasons " in your excellent pu 
beg leave to subscribe myself. 

Sir, &c. 

Will o' th 
Sept. 17, 1827. 



THE BERKSHIRE MI! 

The economy and parsimony 
Morgan Jones, late curate of £ 
parish about six miles from V 
were almost beyond credibility 
outdone, in many instances, the 
Elwes, of Marcham. 

For many of the last years of . 
ministerial labours, he had no 
attend any of his domestic coni 
he never had eren the assistanc 
male within his doors for the '. 
years. The offices of housemaid 
maid, cook, and scullion, and 
part of his washing and men< 
performed by himself; he was 
known to beg needles and threi 
off \Seie laxmAva>ai%«&^ \x> v&stV. to 
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»me very expert. He was earate some fear least one of the new ones mmt 
y upw^s of forty-thfee years; be brought into use; but, after a dili^nt 
ne hat and coat serred him for search, he fortunately found in one of his 
ay dress during the whole of drawers the top part of a shirt with a frill 
The brim of his hat had, on tm, which had probably lain by erer since 
y much handling,) been worn his youthful and more gay days. This, 
the crown, but on coming one with his usual sagacity, he tacked on, to the 
e hamlet of Upton across the tail of the old one, with the frill down- 
ickily met with an old left-ofT wards^ and it was thus worn until the day 
p for a scarecrow. He imrae- before he left Blewbury. Latterly his 
ired the prize, and with some memonr became impaired. He several 
mbstitutea as thread, and a times forgot to change his dress, and was 
I brim, quite repaired the defi- more than once seen at the burial of a 
his beloved ola one, and ever corpse dressed in this ludicrous and curious 
t in common, although the old manner, with scarcely a button on any part 
a russet brown, and the new of his clothes, but tied together in various 
r as black as jet. His coat, parts with string. In this state he was by 
It came from Ashton Keyns in strangers mistaken for a beggar, and barely 
I surtout much the worse for escaped being offered their charity, 
some time he had it turned in- His diet was as singula^ as his dress, for 
d made up into a common one. he cooked his pot only once a week, which 
L became rent or torn, it was as was always on a Sunday. For his sub- 
cked together with his own sistence he purchased but three articles, 
ength pieces fell out and were which he denominated two necessaries and 
as he found it necessary, he a luxury :" — the necessaries were bread 
>ff the tail to make good the and bacon, the luxury was tea. For many 
until the coat was reduced to a years his weekly allowance of bread was 
k about with patches of his own half a gallon per week ; and in the season, 
In this hat and coat, when at when his garden produced fruit, or when 
>rking days, he was constantly he once or twice a week procured a meal at 
Kit he never wore it abroad or his neighbours*, his half-gallon loaf lasted 
igers, except he forgot himself, him a day or two of the following week ; 
il times had been much vexed so that in five weeks he often had no more 
icule his grotesque appearance than four half-gallon loaves. He was also 
when seen by those with whom equally abstemious in his other two arti- 
much acquainted. This extra- cles. He frequently ate with his parish- 
tat (or more properly jacket) is ioners ; yet for the last ten years there was 
possession of one of the parish- but a solitary instance of a person eating 
I prized as a curiosity. His with him in return, and that a particular 
were washed and mended by friend, who obtained only a bit of bread 
d some of them had scarcely a with much difficulty and importunity. For 
the original worsted. He had a the last fifteen years there was never within 
of new shirts, which had never his doors any kind of spirits, beer, butcher's 
, but for many years his stock meat, butter, sugar, lard, cheese, or milk ; 
luced to one in use ; his parsi- nor any niceties, of which he was particu- 
Id not permit him to have this larly fond when they came free of expense, 
3rc than once in two or three but which he could never find the heart to 
T which he reluctantly paid a purchase. His beverage was cold water ; 
an fourpence. He always slept and at morning and evening weak tea, 
g shirt, that it might not want without milk or sugar. 
>o often, and by that means be However cold the weather, he seldom 
and he always went without one had a fire, except to cook with, and that 
is washed, and very frequently was so small that it might easily have 
times. This solitary shirt he been hid under a half-gallon measure, 
imself, and as fast as it required He was often seen roving the churchyard 
aed in the body he ingeniously to pick up bits of stick, or busily lopping 
t by cutting off the tail ; but, as his shrubs or fruit-trees to make this fire, 
ill last for ever, by this constant while his woodhouse was crammed vfixh 
.unfortunately became too short wood and coal, whicVv Ive could not i;ir^va\l 
iwn his smaJl-cJothes. This, of upon bimae\Uo >ise. \xvNeri^^^^^^'^^ 
I a §ad disaster, and there was be 'WoaU itecvxi^xiWs ^«x Vj ^"^^^^ ^\\oa 
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neifthboun* fires to warm his shivering 
limbs ; and, when erening came, retire to 
bed for warmth, but generally without a 
candle, as he allowed himself only the 
small bits left of thosie provided for aiTine 
service in the church by the parish. 

He was never known to keep dog, cat, or 
any other living creature : ana it is certain 
the whole expenses of his house did not 
amount to half a crown a week for the last 
twenty years; and, as the fees exceeded 
that sum, he always saved the whole. of 
his yearly salary, which never was' more 
than fifty pounds per annum. By con- 
stantly placing this sum in the funas, and 
the interest, with about thirty pounds per 
annum more, (the rent of two small estates 
left by some relations,) he, in the course of 
forty-three years, amassed many thousand 
pounds, as his bankers, Messrs. Child and 
Co., of Fleet-street, can testify. 

In his youthful days he made free with 
the good things of this life ; and when he 
first came to Blewbury, he for some time 
boarded with a person by the week, and 
during that time was quite corpulent : but, 
as soon as he boarded and Uvea by himself, 
his parsimony overcame his appetite, so 
that at last he became reduced sdmost to a 
living skeleton. He was always an early 
riser, being seldom in bed after break of 
day ; and, like all other early, risers, . he 
enjoyed an excellent state of health; so 
that for the long space of forty-three 
years he omitted preaching only two Sun- 
days. 

His industry was siidi, that he composed 
with his ownhand. upwards of one thousand 
sermons; but. for the last few years his 
hand became tremulous, and he wrote but 
little; he therefore only made alterations 
and additions to his former discourses, and 
this generally on the back of old marriage 
licenses, or across old letters, as it would 
have been nearly death to him to have 
purchased paper. Hi^s sermons were usually 
plain and practical, and his funeral dis- 
courses were generally admired; but the 
fear of being noticed, and the dread of ex- 
pense, was an absolute prohibition to his 
sending any thing to the press, although he 
was fuUy capable, being well skiUe4 in the 
£nglish ana Latin languages. "Die ex- 
pense of a penny in the postage of a letter 
has been known to deprive him of a night's 
rest! and yet, at times, pounds did not 
grieve him. He was a regular and liberal 
subscfiber to the Bible, Missionary, and 
the other societies for the propagation of 
the Gospel and the conyersion of Uie3e!ws; 
Mod more titan once be "was geniexcraft 



enough to eive a pound or two to 
distressed fellow-creature. 

Although very fond of ale, he s( 
one sixpence on tliat liquor du 
forty-three years he was curate ( 
bury.;. bat it jnust be confessed he 
partake of it too freely when he co 
It without, cost, until about ten y( 
when at a niei^hbbur*s wedding, 
taken too much of this his favoiiri 
rage, it was noticed add talked of 
of the persons present. Being 
this, he. made a vow never more tc 
drop of that or any other strong 
ana . his • promise he scrupulou 
honestly kept, although, contrary 
natural desires, and exposed U 
temptations.* 



A BALLAD. 
For. the Table BooL 

* A ynj fine fenaeman tretds tlie laiwB, 

He paaies our eottage dalf ; 
We met hi the grore the other mora. 

And he vow'd to lore me traly ; ' 
He caU'd me his dear, hie lore, his lift. 

And told me his heart was b«niaf ; 
Bat he nisver onee said — will yon be mjr w 

So I left him bis offers sporaii^.'* 

** And what were his offers to thee^ my du 

Old Woodland said to Naney— 
•* Oh many things, which ilmettigiiW 

Yonr simple daughter's faMj ; . 
He talk'd of jewels, laeea, juid gold. 

Of a eastle, senrants, and earriage { 
And I could harellov'd the joath so bell, 

But he never talk'd of i 



** So I drew back my hand, -and saved my i 

For I eared not for his money ; 
And I thought he was like the bee which s 

From er'ry flower its honey : 
Yet I think hU heart is a little bent 

Towards me," said Nancy, ** and mania( 
For last night, as soon as to sleep I went, 

I dream'd of a castle and carriage." 

•* Twere wrong, mychild,*' old Woodland 

** Sneh idle dream to cherish 
The roses of life full soon will fade. 

They never should timeless perish ; 
The flower that's plaek'd wiU brieflj die, 

Tho* placed on a peerless bosom ; 
And ere yon look with a loving eye, 
- Think; tiiink on a fading bloMom.** 
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iJ»t» Sdlfiigton* 



TOT, EBECTED BY WILLIAM COIIRALL, A POOR AKD AGED LABOURER, 
lER THE MOtENT AND LAWLESS DESTRUCTION OF HIS COTTAGE, 
EARLY IN THE WORNIKG OF THE SIXTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1837. 



i IboDghl, JD Ibe Every-Day Booi, ihaC I side the gtave, the opptested init;lit " go 

Hone with "HagbushJane" altogether — fiee," and 'Miear pot tlie voice of the on- 

' llie of the poor man's wrongs, when preswr" — but wlien lelfisliiiess is unwalcn- 

ht pnntd man*} conlumel]' " grew into ed it hns a natur.il tendency to brenk forth ; 

f* ^gnnioii, liad passed from me ; and and a sudden and recent tencwal of an oul- 

nnnKd that, for bu little while on this r^e, wbich wwj houe&t. nuod bwl.^»^ 
^01. il^-iXI. 
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demned, furnishes a fresh story. It is well his garden torn up, and thrown in 

related in the following letter :— into ^e lane. He declared, with 

rr .r r,j's that « it had ruined him for ev 

To the Editor. ^^^,^ ^ ^^ ^^^^y^ of him." I 

Sir, — In the first volume of the Evety- ask him many questions : it had be 

Day Book you have favoured the lovers of to probe his too deeply wounded fe 

rural scenery with an historical and descrip- Proceeding up the lane, to wh 

tive notice of Hagbush-lane, Islington, crossed by the new road, I percei^ 

accompanied with an engraving of the in the open space by the road-sid 

** mud edifice" which formeriy stood there ; entrance into the naVrow part of 

of which you have given " the simple an- the old man had managed to botch 

nals :" — its erection by a poor labourer who, pieces of board and old canvass, i 

else, had no shelter for himself, wife, and tie shed to shelter him. It was sui 

child, to "shrink into,*' when ** pierced with household utensils, and what : 

by wintry winds ;'' — its demolition by the he had saved from the ruins of his 

wealthy occupants of the neighbouring —a most wretched sty — ^but litt 

fields ; — the again-houseless man*8 endea- than the dog-kennel that was erec 

vour to rebuild his hovel ; — the rich man's it, from which a faithful cur barki 

repetition of the destruction of his half- at the intruder's footstep, 

finished hut ; — and finally, the labourer's Being a stranger in the neighboi 

succeeding in the erection of a cottage, cannot pretend to know any thii 

more commodious than the first, where he motives that have induced his ric 

continued unmolested to sell small beer to hours thus to distress the poor i 

poor workmen and wayfarers. — Allow me, man ; — perhaps they are best k 

sir, the melancholy task of informing you' themselves, and it is well if they c 

of the " final destruction " of this sample them to any but themselves !— bi 

of rusticity. — Hagbush-lane is defiled of torely he will not be suffered t 

its appropriate ornament. %hai exposed in the approaching i 

I have ever been an admirer of the beau- ^ « ^s .,. _, ^ .v 

tiful scenery that is to be met with on that . "^ '^J^.^^^f jr 

side of the^ metropolis ; and never, since ^ ""^ tLS^M • "'» "' 

.^ J- ^ ' ». ^ M- .»• J 1 Tht eea«elM« wtoda blow ice," 

readmg your interesting narrative and de- 
scription, have I strolled that way, without Perhaps, Sir, t give too much 
passing through Hagbush-lane. On enter- my feelings. My intention was 
mg the wide part from the field by Copeti- form you of a regretted change ii 
hagen-house, one day last week, I was sadhr which you have noticed and admi 
astonished at the change— the cottage, with Everif-Day Book. Should you c 
its garden-rails and benches, had disap- worthy of further notice in the Jk 
peared; and the garden was entirely laid you will obhge me by pnUing itfi 
waste : trees, bushes, and vegetables rudely what form best pleases yourself, 
torn up by the roots, lay withering where Itemainy^cc. 
they had flourished. Upon (he site of bis Sdpt. 10, 1827. So a 
demolished dwelling stood the poor old 

man, bent by affliction as much as by &ge. This communieation, accompi 

leaning on his stick. From the heart- the real name and address of il 

broken expression of his features, it did hearted writer, revived my rec 

not take me a moment to guess the cause and kindled my feelings. I imi 

of this devastation ; — the opulent land- wrote to a friend, who lives in the 

holder has, for the third time, taken this of Hagbush-lane, requesting him 

ungentle expedient to rid his pastures of a to the site of the old cottage, w 

neighbouring " nuisance " — the hut of quite as well known to him as to 

cheerless poverty. bring me a drawing of the place r 

The distressed old rustic stated, that on sent state, with such particular: 

Thursday, (which was the sixth of Septem- razing of the edifice as he couU 

beO at about six o'clock in the morning. His account, as I collect it from ve 

before the inmates had arisen, a party of ration, corroborates that of my coi 

workmen came to the cottage ; and, merely eot. 

informing them that " they must disturb So complete has been the de\ 

utem/' instantly commenced the work of that a drawing of the spot whc 

^tructioo. Bis dwelling was toonAeveV- colta^e stood would merely be a 

M iriib Uk gnmiid; and the i^o^ik <A tOBL^\«<i^«u^ li&^isMod^valfc 
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1 along Hagbush-Iane, tiQ bt came into cottage was the resort and drinkinff-place 
: new road, (leading from the King's of idle and disorderly persons. I took some 
sid at Uolloway to the lower road from pains to ascertain the fact ; but could never 
ndon to Kentish Town.) Immediately at trace it beyond— the most dubitable autho- 
^ comer of the continuation of Hagbush- rity«— general report. It is quite true, that 
e, which begins on the opposite side of the I saw persons there whom I preferred not 
V road, he perceived a new hut, and near to sit down with, because their manners 
the expelled occupant of the cottage, and habits were different from my own ; 
ich had been laid waste in the other yet I not unfrequently took a cup of the 
't of the lane. On asking the old man old man's beer among them, and silentW 
pecting the occasion and manner of his watched them, and sometimes talked with 
::tment, he cried. It was a wet and them ; and, for any thing that I could ob- 
ary day; and the poor fellow in tears, and serve — and I know myself to be a close 

hastily thrown up tenement, presented observer — they were quite as honourable 

heerless and desolate scene. His story and moral, as persons of more refined lan- 

3 short. On the Thursday, (mentioned guage and dress, who frequent respectable 

be letter,) so early as five in the morning, coffee-houses. I had been, too, withinside 

ne men brought a ladder, a barrow, and the cottage, which was a place of rude ac- 

»ickaxe, and ascending the ladder began commodation for no more than its settled 

untile the roof, while the old man and occupants. It was on the outside that the 

I wife were in bed. He hastily rose; poor couple entertained their customers, 

!y demanded^of him to unlock the door; who usually sat on the turf seat against the 

his refusing they burst it open with the foot-path side of the hut, or on an empty 

*k-axe, and having thus forced an en- barrel or two, or a three-legged milking- 

nce compelled his wife to ^et up. They stool. On the hedge side of the cottaee 

m wantonly threw out and broke the few was a small low lean-to, wherein the old 

usehold utensils, and hewed down the man kept a pig to fatten. At the front end 

ills of the dwelling. In the little garden, was an enclosure of a few feet of ground, 

ey rooted up and destroyed every tree, with domestic fowls and their callow 

rub, and vegetable; and finally, they broods, which ran about cackling, and 

relied all vestiges which could mark the routing the earth for their living. In the 

ace, as having been used or cultivated for rear of the cottage was a rod or two of 

t abode and sustenance of human beings, ground banked off, and well planted with 

ne of the less destructible requisites of potatoes, cabbages, and other garden stuff, 

i cottage they trundled in the barrow where I have often seen the old man fully 

> the lane, across the road, whither the employed in weeding and cultivating ; 

I man and his wife followed, and were digging up old, or preparing for new crops, 

^ With the few remnants of their miser- or plashing and mending his little fences, 

e property by the housebreakers. On Between his vegetables, and his live stock, 

t spot they put together their present and his few customers, he had enough to 

with a few old boards and canvass, as do ; and I never saw him idle. I never 

resented in the engraving, and there saw him sitting down to drink with them ; 

f- remain to tell the story of their un- and if he had, there was nothing among 

ressed vnrongs to all who desire the par- them but the small beer. From the early 

lars. part of the spring to the end of the year just 

?he old man represents the " ringlead- mentioned, 1 have been past and loitered 

* as he calls him, in this last work of near the cottage at all hours of the day, 

i, to be the foreman of a great cow- from the early dawn, before even the sun, 

ping landholder and speculator, to or the inmates had risen, till after they had 

Dse field-possessions the cottage on the gone to rest, and the moon was high, and 

^te was adjacent. Who employed this the stars were in their courses. Never in 

ringleader" and his followers? Who the hours I spent around the place by 

s the instigating and protecting accessary day or night, did I see or hear any persons 

rcre and after this brutal housebreaking, or practices that would be termed disor- 

d wilful waste ? deny by any but the worst judges of human 

tihe helpless man got his living by sell- nature and morals — the underbred overpo- 

S small beer, and a little meat, cooked lite, and vulgarly overdressed. There I have 

his wife, to others as poor and helpless seen a brickmaker or two with their wives 

themselves ; and they eked out their and daughters sitting and regaling, as much 

Jitence by their garden produce. In the athome,andasao\i^iwti^mTiQ«^^^^J^^^'gJ^^^ 

iau&er ^tb25l heard it said, that their of FiencliUdi^ wi^^^nX^^^^^^^^'^'^^^ 
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in Leicefter-square ; and from these peo- of a carriage thoroughfare, between I 

pie, if spoken to cifiliy, there was Ian- road to HoUoway and Islington 

ffuage as civil. There I have seen a com- street, which, if now open, would be 

^rtabiy dressed man, in a clean shirt, and use. Many of the inhabitants, h 

a coat and hat as good as a Fleet-street may not be so easily satis6ed as 

tradesman's, with a jug of itnaU ** entire " that the individual, who has at 

before him, leisurely at work on a pair of wholly enclosed it, and shut it ags 

shoes, joining in the homely conversation, public, has any more right to stop 

and in choruses of old English songs, raised take the ground of this highway to 

by his compeers. There, too, I have heard than to enclose so much of the 

a company of merry-hearted labourers and HoUoway through which the mails 

holiday -making journeymen, who had I have often perambulated Uagbii 

straggled away from their smithies and as the old. London north road, fn 

furnaces in the lanes of London, to breathe street across the City-road, the Loi 

the fresh air, pealing out loud lauehter. Upper Islington, and HoUoway n 

while the birds whistled over their heads the Islington workhouse, on to the I 

from the slender branches of the green field ; T which is in private hands, 

elms. In the old man I saw nothing but knows how ;) from thence, over th< 

unremitting industry ; and in his customers the destroyed cottage to the old ma 

nothing but rude yet inoffensive good-nature, sent hut ; then along tlie meadows 

He was getting his bread by the sweat of the Highgate-archway-cut into otl 

bis brow, and his brow was daily moistened dows, through which it winds bac 

bjr labour. and recrosses the archway-cut, an 

. When I before related something of this wards crosses the London road, 1 

poor man's origin,* and his former endur- stately elms, towards Homsey. 

ances, I little suspected that I should have Perhaps the Commissioners of 

to tell that, after tne parochial officers of Is- Lands, or Woods and Forests, ma; 

lington had declined to receive him into the convenient and easy to institute an 

poor-house, the parish would suffer him to into the encroachments of Ilagbo 

oe molested as a labourer on its waste. He as a disused public road ; ana c 

has been hunted as a wild beast ; and, per- method of obtaining its worth, i 

iiaps^ had he been a younger man, and with the public service. 

Tindietive feelings, he might have turned Meantime, the aggression on the 

vound unon his enemies, and lawlessly tager must not be forgotten. The 

arenged himself for the lawless injuries in- wrong he has sustained is in the i 

flictad-onhim. Vagrancy is easily tempted a public wrong; and it is open 

io criminality, and the step is short. one to consider of the means l 

It is scarcely three weeks since the old these repeated breaches of the pe 

cottager was in a snug abode of his own be prevented, and redress be oot: 

Jhandmakine, with a garden that had yielded the poor man's injuries. 

4nipport to him and his wife through the - 

jummer, and roots growing in it for their ^ .^ ^^ 

winter consumption. These have been (^St^rtCK 4plil^# 

jnercilessly laid waste 'at the coming-in of .^ yyyv 

the inclement season. WiU no one further ^^' aaav. 

investigate the hcis, and aid him in obtain- [From the " Hectors," a Cod 

ing ** mdemnitv for the past, and security Edmund Prestwick, 1641.] 

^'li^ tT*"^ •'*u^ • u* f *!. x, r ^ Waking Maid wheedles an a 

I.lS'^r 4bu«„ef al'SiTnt n"[ ^^ » ^''^Z'^' kerLa^UIn 

and long disused north road int^ London, ^^' , , . . 

I do not pretend to determine; because, J»^«'«. I thmk there never waj Wom.. < 



after the warm discussions and strong reso- * **"™*" " *^ " ^^' *^* '"^^'^ • '^^ ^™" 

lutions of its vestries, sometime aso, re- 

.perting a part of d.U ro»i which had been ^^ r-r^rr^.'^- ^"Jl^ 



she ever doted on old men. I haye heaid I 
in these her late law tronbles, it has be 



partially appropriated to private use, the V, ^^-^ •»".■"»" "«» «^ 

IMTUMij ayytyyuMxsx w uriTAic unr, \ac ^^ coflnsellors and seijeants ; and what 

parish may have thoroughly good reasons .^^ ^^ ^„^„^ ^ ^^ .„ ^„ , 

for acqniescmg m the entire stopping up j«,^. ghe wiU go and walk a wh^ 

_• /« the £nt voI«n« of th« Everv^Day Boofc,No. S!!^"T ''"^^T ^"^ *! ^*''' 

JUl,wkiA eoat»'m» the mccooat of lU^Vlue wA ^«*^i^«»«* ^we- Not long ago theren 
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knowiif tkis ker kuDOir, bad alauMtfot 
terfeiting hiouelf to be an old nuuL 
nd how came he to miss her ? 
e strangliest that ever 70a heard ; for all 
ftgreed, the very writings drawn, and whea 
eal them, becans^ he set hui name without 
f spectacles, she would never see him more, 
ajr, if she can love an old man so— wdl— 

aiting Maid place* the Justice, 
ian overhear a sham discourse of 
vith a pretended Brother, 

Hrntia the matter, Sister? yon do not 

trange to me. 

) not indeed ; hat now methinka I cannot 

thing ; yet T could wi«h you could now 

ughts, and look into my mind; and see 

passions have ruled there of late, without 

strain my modesty. 

*t, are you in love with anybody ? Come, 

he party ; a brother's advice may do you 

>a not see an ancient gentleman with me, 
e in? 

It, is it any son or kinsman of his ? 
>. (She weeps.) 
) then? 
told you— 

.t, that feeble and decrepit piece of age^ 
)rother — 

I sad effect of some threescore years and 
: relique of the last century — 
iear brother, it is but too true, 
impossible, 
ould think so indeed, 
ant, you may bear fa reverence and re- 
r father's ashes, or your grand8ire*s tomb, 
brother, you know I never did affect 
igh pleasing braveries of youth, but still 
mind on the more noble part of man, 
I more refine and elaborate, than it doth 
ik tins same contemptible clod. 
e, she loves me. 



Statioaer^s Prefitee h^ore the Pla^. 

Reader, thia ia a pkaaaat Coaaedy. tho«gh _ 
nay judge it satirical, *ti8 the man like Aristopkaaea, 
the &thw; beaides, if it be bitiag, 'tis a bitiaf age wa 
live ia ; thea hitiag for bitiag. Agaia, Tom Raadal, 
the adopted aoa of Ben Jonsoa, beiag th« Tnuulalar 
hereof foUowed his father's steps. They both of then 
loved Sack, and harmless mirth, and ken tkey skew 
it; and I, that know myself, am not averse fros it 
neither. Thia I thought good to aMjaOat thea with. 
Farewell, Thiae. F.J. 



Hey for Honesty,*' a Comedy, 
3lph, 1651.] 

To Plutus. ' 

Summers break his wind for thee ? 
»eare therefore writ his comedy ? 
iknowledge tby vast power divine. 
Money, whose most powerful shine 
, life ; day rises from thy sight, 
though at noon makes pitchy night, 
cause of what we feel and see, 
1 are but the effects of thee. 

ibove Poverty ; a syllogism. 

That which is most noble, is most 
it Poverty is more noble. My ntaor I 
lioee houses are most ancient, those are 
at Poverty's houses are most ancient ; 
1 are so old, like Vicarage hoasfSi they 



[From the « Example," a TVagi-Comedy, 
by Jas. Shirley, 1638.J ^ 

The humour of a wary Knight, who shews 
aU day, and wahes aU night, for seeurity.^^ 
He calls up his Household at midnight. 

Plot. I>ormant, why Dormant, thou eternal sleeper 
Who would be troubled with these lethargies 
About him ? are you come, dreamer ? 

DorvMMt (entering.) Would I were so happy. 
There's less noise in a steeple upon a CoixmatioB-day. 
O sleep, sleep, tho* it were a dead one, would be com- 
fortable. Your Worship might be pleased to letvy 
fellow Old-rat'watch as well aa I. 

Plot. Old-rat I that feUow is a drone. 

Dorm. He has slept this half hour on the iron ehetf. 
Would I were in my grave to take a nap ; death would 
do me a courtesy; I should be at rest, and hearao 
noise of *' Dormant." 

Plot, HaU! what's the matter? 

Dorm. Nothing but a yawn. Sir, I do all I caa to 
keep myself waking. 

Plot 'Tis done considerately. Thia heavy dilnan 
Is the disease of souls. Sleep in the night 1 

Dorm. Shall I wake my fellow Old-rat ? ha ia rt« 
freshed. 

Plot. Do ; but return you with him : I have bnaiaess 
with both — 

Dorm, To hear us join in opinion of what* s a cloek ! 
They talk of Endymion : now could I sleep three livei. 

(exit.) 

Plot. When other men measure the hours with sleep. 
Careless of where they are and whom they trust. 
Exposing their condition to danger 
Of plots, I wake and wisely think prevention. 
Night was not made to snore in ; but so calm. 
For our imaginations to be stirring 
About the world ; this subtle world, this world 
Of plots and close conspiracy. There is 
No faith in man nor woman. Where's this Dormant ? 

Dorm, (re-entering with Old-rat.) Here is the sleepy 
vermin. 

(Md. It has been day this two hours. 

Plot. Then 'tis time for me to go to bed. 

i>orm. Would my hour were once come I 

Plot. Keep out daylight, and set up a fresh tap«r. 

Dorm, By that time we have dined, he will have 
slept out his first sleep. 

Old. And after supper call for his breakfast 

Plot. You are sure 'tis morning ? 
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For tki TM§ Book. 
IMP^UAL FATE. 

•— Let ns sit npon tk« fiovnd* 



Aid tdl sad stories of the death of Kiags t— 
Hour some have been depoa'd, some slam in war i 
Sons hanated bj the ghosts thej hare deposed ; 
SoBM poison'd hy their wiTes» some sleeiung killed : 
All morder'd :— For within the hoUow orown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a kiag. 
Keeps Death his court-^ 

RieRA.Bl» II. 

Does any man envy the situation of 
monarchs ? Let him peruse the follo^ving 
statement, \vhich particularizes the deaths 
of the forty'9even Roman emperors, from 
Julius Ctesar to Constantine the Great; 
only thirteen of whom encountered " the 
last enemy '' in the ordinary course of na- 
ture:— 

B. C. 

42. Julitu Ccetar was murdered by Brutus 
and others in the senate-house. 

A.D. 

15. Augustus Casab died a natural 
death, 

39. Tiberius was smothered with pillows, 
at the instigation of Macro, the 
friend of Caligula. 

42. CaUgula was stabbed by Cherea and 
other conspirators, when retiring 
from the celebration of the Pala- 
tine games. 

55. CUmditu was poisoned by the artifice 
of his wife Aggrippina. 

69. Nero in the midst of a general revolt 
was condemned to death by the 
senate. Upon hearing of which 
he killed himself with a dagger. 

69. Sergiu8 GaJha conspired against by 

Otho, by whose partisans he was 
beheaded. 

70. Otho destroyed himself, to avoid fur- 

ther contest with his competitor 
Vitellius. 

70. Vitellius was massacred by the popu- 
lace, who threw his dead body 
into the Tiber. 

79. Vespasian died a natural death. 

81. intw. It is suspected that his death 
was hastened by his brother Do- 
mjtian. 

' 96, Domitian wai murdered by SU[(\ttiff]A 
and other conspiralofs. 



98. Nerya. died a naiwral death. 
117. Trajan ditto. 
138. Adrian ditto. 

161. Titus Antoninus, called Ar 
Pius, ditto. 

180. Marcus AuRELius, called Ai 
the Philosopher, ditto. 

192. Commodus was strangled by ^ 
and other conspirators. 

192. Pertinax was murdered by 
diers. 

195. Didius Julian was beheaded 
soldiers. 

211. Septimus Severus died a 
death. 

217. Caracalla and Geta, joint ei 
Geta was killed by his 
Caracalla, who was aft 
killed by Martial. 

218. Opilliue Macrinus was killed 
partisans of Heliogabalus 

222. Heliogabalus was murdered 
soldiers, who threw his de 
into the Tiber. 

235. Alexander was beheaded by 
diers. 

238. Maximin was murdered by 
guards. 

238. Maximum and Balbinus, join 
rors, were both murdere 
prstorian guards. 

243. Gordian was murdered by 
Philip, whom he had ai 
with him in the comman 
empire. 

248. Philip was murdered by the s 

251. D^ctt/tf destroyed himself, aft( 
been defeated by the Got 

253. Gallus was slain in battle, 
competitor Emilianus. 

259. Valerian was taken prisoner 1 
king of Persia, who cai 
to be cruelly murdered. 

268. Galientts was slain by his < 
diers. 

270. Claudius died a natural dec 

275. Aurelian was murdered by lU 
and other conspiratois. 

^T5. TkciTUS died a natural death. 
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Ctrnu and hfa soi^i, Carhuu and His successor, Carloman, fell by an ill- 

Numerian^ joint emperors. The dir^M spear, thrown, by his own serrant, 

father was struck dead by light- at a wild boar. 

ning, and both his sons were Charles the Fat perished of want, grief, 

murdered. and poison, all together. 

Diocksian and Maximhn, joint cm- . ^'? sucwssor, Charles the Simple, died 

perors. Dioclesian resigned the >» P"spn of i^nury and despair, 

empire, and died either by poisoq H""- ^^f Stranger, who succeeded him, 

or madness. Maxiroian afeo re- ^«? ^™".^^ ^^ *^,^*? *? he was hunting 

signed, but was afterwards con- , . ^^^^p^? a°d Louis V., the two last 

demned to death by Constantine. J*T °.^ ^^^, 1?<^\^/ Charlemagne, were 

^ both poisoned by their wives. 

CoKSTANTius and f J®**^* emperors. After a revolution of two hundred and 

Galerius, "jboth died a nO' thirty years, there remained of the whole 

Uural death. line of Cliarlemagne, only Charles, duke 

CoNSTANTiWE the Great Med a na- °^ Lorrain ; and he, after ineffectually 

tural death, struggling in defence of his rights against 

*** Hugh Capet, sunk beneath the fortune of 

here did these events occur? Among ^'* antagonist, and ended his life and race 

avage tribes of interior Africa, or the ^"^^P^'^^^iy confinement, 

barbarians of modem Europe ? No : ?J« ^'^.^"ch historians observe that the 

in Rome — imperial Rome — in her epithets given to the princes of the line of 

:h and palmy state," when she was Charlemagne, were, almost all, expressive 

ess of the world, and held withiq her f ^}}^ contemptuous light in which that 

nion all the science and literature of f*™\^y ^^^ ^^^^ ^7 ^^ people ovet whom 

[i the earth cqnld boast. Surely we ^^ reigned, 
with reason doubt, whether the moral 

3vement of mankind invariably keeps The Stuakts. 

with thi^ir intellectual advancement. _, ... r a. . .j.. 

The royal line of Stuart was as steadily 

O. Z. unfortunate as any ever recorded in history. 

Their misfortunes continued with unabated 

■ ' ■ '■ ■ I ■>■ — succession, during three hundred and ninety 

years. 

L-FATED SOYAli FAMILIES. Robert III. broke his heart, because his 

eldest son Robert was starved to death, 

Th? Ljnb Qf diARLEMAOBE. ^°^ ^^^ youngesjt, James, was made a cap* 

tive. 

e successors of Charlemagne in his James I., after having beheaded three of 

ch dominions, wer9 examples of a his nearest kinded, was assassinated bv his 

Qcholy destiny. own uncle, who was tortured to death 

s SOP, Louis le IXdK>9naire, died for for it. 

of food, in oonsequence of a inpersti- James II. was slain by the bursting of a 

panic. piece of ordnance. 

s successor, Charles Ae Bald, was James III., when flying from the field 
•ned by his physician. of battle, was thrown from his horse, and 
le son of Charles, Louis the Stutterer^ murdered in a cottage, into which he had 
Iso by poison. been carried for assistance, 
larles, king of Aquitaine, brother t9 James IV. fell in Flodden field, 
s, was fatally wounded in the head by James V. died of grief for the wilful ruin 
d, named Albuin, whom he was* efi- of his army at Solway Moss, 
ouring^ by way of frolic^ to terrify, in Henry Stuart, lord Damley, was as- 
lise. sassinated, and then blown up in his pa- 
mis III., successor to Louis the Stut- lace. 

, riding through the streiets of Tours, Mary Stuart was beheaded in England* 

aed the handsome daughter ^f a citiaen James L (sgad VI. of ScoUand) died„ 

ed Gennond, :iii\ the ten»fied girl took not without suspicion of being poisoned 

^e in a hou^e ; and the king, thinking by lord Buckingham. 

J of her charms than of the size of the Charles I. was beheaded at Whitehall, 

way, attempting to force bis horse after Obvi\e» 11, iwA %tc\^ Sot \«kk^ ^^*5:^\ 

broke JuM back, and died. and wYica te wc«iA<i^ ^^ 'te^^\^s^^sw^swafc 
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a -slave to his pleasures: he .lived a 
sualisty and diea miserably. 

James II. abdicated the crown, and died 
in banishment. 

Anne, after a reign, which though glo- 
rions, was rendered unhappy by party dis- 
putes, died of a broken heart, occasioned 
Dy the quarrels of her favoured servants. 

The posterity of James II. remain pro- 
scribed and exiled. 



Original ^oetrp* 

For the Table Book. 
TALES OF TINMOUTHE PRIORIE. 

No.. I. 
THE MAIDEN OF THE SEA. 

•• Al mftser Mynstralcye, 
** That any man kan specifye, 
• • * • 

** And many nnlcouth noty« new, 
♦♦^Offe swiche folke als lovid trewe.** 

John LiDaATi. 

O loud howls the wind o'er the blue, blue deep,' 
And loud on the shore the dashing wayes sweep. 
And merk is the night by land and by sea. 
And woe to the stranger that's out on the lea. 

Closed fast itf the gate of the priory hall,* 
Unscathed stand the towers of the castle* so tall. 
High flare the flames on the hearth-stane so wide, 
Bat woe to .the stranger that crosses the tide. 

Hark! hark I .at the portal who's voice is so bold-^ 
It cannot be open'd for silver or gold — 
The foeman is near with his harrying brand. 
And brent are the homes of Northumberland. | 

I'm no foeman, no Scot, in sooth now to say, 
But a minstral who weareth the peaceful lay ; 
Wynken de Mowbray the Prior doth know. 
Then open the gate, for the north winds blow* 

Who hath not heard De Mowbray's fiang ? 
The softest harp in the minstrel throng ; 
O many a true.love.tale can he sing, 
And touch the heart with his melting string. 

Now while the welkin with tempest raves. 
And the angry ocean maddens his waves, 
Around the hearth-stane we'll listen to thee. 
And beguile the long night with minstralcye. 



sweet and wild is tk« pupa's ttr^a. 
As its magic steals o»«r the raptur'd brain ; 
And hush'd is the crowd of hearers all. 
As thronged they sit in the priory haU. 

•• what is sweeter and softer than tiMi 

** Heather-bell on the mountain brow ? 

•• And what is more pure than the sparUing dsw 

•• That kisses that heather-bell so' blue ? 

«• Yes 1 far far sweeter and purer ia sbe, 

** The dark-eyed Maiden of the Sea. 

"What is more sweet in the leafy groTe 
« Than the nightbgale's plaintive song of love? 
•• And what is more gay than the lark of spriifr 
" As he carrols lightly on heaven-bent wing? 
** yes, more sweet and more gay is she, 
. ** The dark-eyed Maiden of the Sea. 

" Her raven-tresses in ringlets flow, 
** Her step is more light than the forest doe, 
" Her dark eyes shine 'neath their silken lasli, 
** like the bright but lambent light* ning flash 
** Of a summer eve, as noiseless it plays 
•* 'Midst a million sUrs of yet softer rays. 

** The beauteous Eltha's evening song 
** Is wafted o'er the swelling wave, 
. " And it catches the ear, as it steals along, 
** Of wondering seamen, while billows Uts 
** In gentle murmurs his vessel's prow, 
** As he voyages to where the cedars grow. 

" A shallop is riding upon the sea, 
" With her broad sailfurl'd to the mast; 

" A pennon brave floats fair and free 
** On the breeze, as it whispers past : 

** And who is that stranger of lofty mien 
** Who is Tock'd on the salt, salt tide ? 

** He is from a foreign land I ween, 

** A stranger of meikle pride. 

.^ " He has heard the beauteous Eltha*s notes 
'* Borne far on the eventide breese, 
" Like the eastern perfume that distant floati 
•- ** O'er the silver surfac'd seas. 



The stranger hath seen dark ElthaV eye, 
** As it glanc'd o'er the wave so green ; 
And mark'd her tresses of raven-dye, 
*' (More beauteous than golden sheen,) 
Interwoven with sea-flowers of whiten'd kait, 
Such flowers as never in garden grew. 
But pluck'd from the caverns of ocean deep 
By the last stormy waves* fast rushing sweeps 
And left on the strand as a tribute to thee, 
Thou dark-eyed Maiden of the Sea. 



** The str:.nger lov'd dark Eltha's lay, 
< ** And he lov'd her bright, bright eye ; 
** And he sued for the love of that maiden gtf, 
**,As she wander'd the ocean nigh. 



. * TraemonAcuae and priory, .which itaoA. togetkiet "" '^^ ««mC^ V« ^ss^^ fct Vds form had graee, i 
^'M bleak prmoutor^i ^ KaA«\A\AVi'tnAVaa%\s»g^!b\ 
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■esse tbow'd bun of noUtt xMt, 
aamiii; on billowB wide !— ' 
skims the breese o'er the plieUl aeSi 
stTanger most hie to a fur oovBtiie. 

hft still sbgs bat her songr is slow, 
^•st wind catches its mounif al flow ; 
iners wonder the duioged laj, 
ilothfal barks calm lingering^ stajr : 
itress* cheek is wan and pale, 
resses neglected float on the gale ; 
lower is thrown on its rocky bed, 
gay Eltha*8 peace is fled, 
)f the Maiden is dark ud bright, 
rals no more the dianumd*s light. 

7 a day thou hast gas*d o'er the sea 
bark of thy lover in rain, 
f a storm thon hast shadder'd to see 
its wings o*er the anger'd main : 
ithless the stranger ?— forgetful of thee ? 
ateons Maiden of the Sea. 

a whiten'd sail hast thon gaz*d, 
I lasy breese bore it on, 
pass, and thy weary eyes are glas'd, 
trace the bark just gone : 
B the pennon, so free and fair, 
anger ship which once tarried there. 

■U cliff to whose broken base 
iog waves for ever race, 
bent o'er the fearful height, 
that a feather's weight 
st its poised balance o'er, 
) a mangled corse on the shore. 

I Eltha's form, that with eager glance, 
wide world of waves,' as they dance, 
ly the sigh of the east wind chill, 
fts to the ear the scream so shrill 
irling sea mews, as landward they fly, 
aen a mark that the storm is nigh. 

is yon distant speck on the sea, 
ems but a floating beam, 
a pennon fair and free 
in the sun's bright gleam ? 

driven with rapid sail, 

1 far spread on the moaning gale, 

;rack at its angry keel, 

illows around it maddening reel ; 

! fring'd surges dash over its prow 

its to the pressing canvass bow— 

;h rapid, fiend-like, haste, 

e rolls o'er the watery waste, 

»r is heard the deafniog roar 

ives dashing fierce on the trembling shine, 

tand eddying billows recede, 

n again with an arrow's speed, ^ 

aky foam on the wind is spread, 

.hove their ocean bed, 

I o'er the cliff where Eltha'a fom 

3waittbe deMdl/§torm, 



** Keep to the wind with » taw)»tai'd sheet,* 

** Thou bark firom a stranger land, 
** No daring northern pilot would meet 

** A storm like tiiis near the strand ; 
** No kindly haTcn of shelter is here, 
** Then whilst thon may,— te seaward steer ; 
** But thou com'st, with a wide and flowing sail, 
** To a rock bound coast in an eastern gale, 
** Thou wilt see the danger around thee at last, 
** When the hour of safety for ever is past ; 

t 

•• —And O it is past, thou art now embay'd, 

** And around thee gathers the CTening shade, 

**^Thy last sun has set in a red, red sky, 

** Thy last Vesper hymn is the fearful ery 

** Of the ominous sea bird shrieking on high. 

*' The night and the storm have hidden from view 

** The fated ship and her gallant crew, 

*' And the last sight seen on the foamy sea 

** Was a pennon broad streaming fair and free. 

** The morrow is come and the storm is o'er, 

** And the billows more slowly dash, 
** But shatter'd timbers are spread on the shoro 

** Beyond the ebb-waves* wash : 
*' Still are the hearts of the gallant band 

** Which erst did beat so true ; 
** They'll never more see their fatherland, 

** Where their playful childhood grew. 

** And on a shelTing rock is seen, 

** Enwrapp'd in a shroud of sea-weed green, 

** A noble corse, whose marble brow 

** Is cluster'd with locks of auburn hue ; 

** And even in death, his manly form 

** Seems to mock the rage of the northern storm. 

" In his hand is clasp'd a jewel rare 

**,£nshrining a lock of black, black hair : 

** And on his cold breast, near his heart, is displa/d 

** A golden gift of the dark-ey'd maid. 

** The lovely Eltha's smiles are fled, 

** And she wildly looks o'er the ocean-bed 

** With sunken glance and a pale, pale cheek, 

** And her once bounding step is slow and weak ; 

** On the wave she launches the blue sea-shell 

** Which swims for a moment then sinks in the swell ; 

** And wilder'd she bends o'er the chrystal billow 

** As it eddying whirls to its ooral pillow : 

** She fancys a faSry bark is sped 

** To bring her cold love from the land of the dead ; 

** But no tears on her sunken eye-lids quiver, 

" Her reason is fled for ever I— for ever !— " 

Pe Mowbray's soft harp ceas'd the moamful strain 

But awaken'd the broken notes once again. 

like the throb of the heart strings when dying they 

sever. 
They stop— thriU—^top— and are sHrat for ever. 

Alpha. 
September t 18S7. 



• Keep to the wtad, &c. TU^ Uua v* '"^JS^^ 
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Fbr thi iWe Book. 

MY POCKET-BOOK. 

I crare good Mr. Du B ■■ '» pardon 
for my '' flat burglary ** ^ith regard to the 
title of the present Uttle paper. It is very 
far from my intention to endeavour in any 
way to place myself in competition with 
that great satirical genius, of whose very 
superior talents and brilliant wit I am 
pleased to be thus afforded an opportunity 
of avowing myself an ardent admirer : but 
as this title suits my purpose, I must en- 
treat his permission to appropriate it, and 
merely remind him of the poet Puff's ex- 
cuse on a somewhat similar occasion — 
'' All that can be said is— that two people 
happened to hit upon the same thought, 
(title,) and Shakspeare (Du B— ) made 
use of it first, that is all. 

Pocket-books (as implied by their name) 
were originally intended as portable recep- 
tacles for our different memoranda, remarks 
and communications. But now it is do 
longer honoured by an immediate attend- 
ance on our person ; its station at present 
is confined to the bureau, desk, or private 
drawer. What man who can boast of being 
tTun 08969 ho% air would consent to injure 
his exquisite adonisation of coat, by wear- 
ing a pocket-book in his side-breast pocket, 
and thus ungratefully frustrate all poor 
Mr. Stultz's efforts at an exact and perfect 
Jit, The ladies, for some reason, concern- 
ing which I do not so much as venture 
even a surmise, (for Heaven forefond that 
I should attempt to dive into these sacred 
mysteries, or, as *' Uncle Selby'' would call 
them, femaiUieSf) have entirely given up 
the use of pockets, therefore I would ad- 
vise that memorandum-books destined for 
the use of the fair sex should in future be 
styled— re^icititf-books. 

Old pocket-books are like some old la- 
dies' chests of drawers-^delightfiil things 
to rummage and recur to. Looking over 
an old pocket-book is like revisiting scenes 
of past happiness after a lapse of years. 
Recollections and associations of both a 
painful and pleasurable nature are vividly 
recalled, or forcibly present themselves to 
our mind. Treasured letters, private re- 
marks, favourite quotations, dates of days 
spent in peculiar enjoyment, all these meet 
our eye, and rise up like the shadows of 
those past realities conivected with them, 
ivhose memory they are intended to per-^ 
petusLte to m. 

^Pocket-bookf are indexes to l3b«w 

nmer'g inind— were it an 8iJlo^?^\Ae ^ 



tion to inspect another's pocki 
we might form a tolerably shrewd i 
the character and disposition of i 
sessor. On picking up a lost pocl 
by chance in the streets, one can b 
loss to divine the quality of its fon 
prietor. A large rusty blad^ leather 
book, looking more like a portmantc 
a memorandum book, stuffed witk 
half printed, half written, blank st; 
ceipts, churchwarden's orders and 
tions, long lists of parishioBers,' 
small inkjiom in one comei^— den 
property of a tax-gatherer. The i 
maid's is an old greasy red morocct 
in the blank leaf is written in str 
characters reaching from the top 
side to the bottom of the other — 

Sanlk Price her book, 

Ood give ber grace therein to kok. 

In the part designated " cash accoa 
various items, for the most part coo 
tea, sugar, and ribbon. Among t 
moranda are the following : — ^ Sp 
Easter Monday was a twel'month wi 
Hadley, at Greenwich — in great 1 
shall get leave to go again this yea 
next wages comes due 4th August 
Jane Thompson says she pays onl) 
the best towtchong tea ; and I pay 4 
to speak to Mr. Ilford the grocer at 
— The pockets are cramm^ full o 
and ballads, of which her favour] 
" Black eyed Susan," " Auld Robir 
and << Lord William and Fair Ma 
Perhaps a letter from Tom Hadley 
silver coin, his gift, and a luckv 
with a hole in it. — The youn^ 1; 
elegantly bound in red and gilt, 
blank leaf is written in a little 
piminy hand-writing — " To mj 
friend Ellen Woodmere, from her a 
ate Maria Tillotson.'* Quotatioi 
Pope, Young, Thomson, Lord Byr 
Tom Moore, occupy the blank 
*' Memoranda. June 16th saw M 
dons riding in her chariot in Hyc 
Mem. Wonder why pa' won't let; 
dear lord Byron's new work th< 
Juan ' — there must be something a 
Mem. To remember and ask Mai 
she paid a yard for that beautiful la€ 
her collar. Mem. What a horrid 
that Robespierre must have been I 1 
he was killed himself at last. If 
tell pa' that it is quite impossible fo 
go to the ball next Tuesday withou 
lutstring dress. Mem. How I wis 
>Qe«n ^o«ft. tS. Kvi\— ^Qi I wooM e 
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^hj the did to— How nlly I"-. 
>dktta are some of her dear Ma- 
in — a loose leaf torn ont of sir 
randison describing Miss Harriet 
Iress at the masquerade -» and 
>pies of verses and sonnets, the 
OS of some of her former school- 

i bachelor's podcet-book is of 
her, glossy with use, yet still re- 
grateAil and long-enduring odour. 
Dranda chiefly consist of the dates 
days on which he had seen or 

remarkable or celebrated people, 
the prognostics concerning wea- 
b he has since found incorrect, are 

the words : ** ffo such thing '* — 
the fellow talks about what he 
nderstand"— « Absurd folly,'' &c. 
)ockets are sundry square scraps 
:ut out at different periods from 
capers — a copy of " The Means 
I for the recovery of persons op- 
rowned'* — a watch-paper cut out 
by his little grand-niece — and, 
up in several folds of silver pa- 
g ringlet of auburn hair with its 
>, and springy relapse as you hold 
ength between your finger and 
imong the leaves is a small sprig 
which she had worn in her bosom 
vening at a party, and which he 
r possessed himself of, on taking 
er for the night. 

M. H. 



WOMEN. 

snerable people— who were the 
to those whom we call the an- 
le wise Egyptians, in the disposi- 
h they allotted to the genders of 
ns, paid a singular and delicate 
nt to the fair sex. In the four 
beginning with water, they ap- 
he ocean, as a rough boisterous 

to the male sex; but streams 
tains they left to the more gentle 

As to earth, they made rocks 
!S male ; but arable and meadow 
ale. Air they divided thus : to 
:uline gender, rough winds and 
8 of every kind; to the female, 
id the zephyrs. Fire, when of a 
g nature, they made male, but 
lad harmless flames they rendered 



OF THE 

ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 
No. IX. 



Sir 



Is the presoit volame has been commeneed, and will 
be condaded, a series of Articles ander this title, 
which to some readers may not hare been snffi> 
ciently attractive. It is therefore now re-stated, 
that they present rery cnrioas particnlars concern- 
ing the extent to which the ancients were ac- 
quainted with several popular systems and theo- 
ries, usually supposed to have originated in modem 
times. 

Isaae Newton's Theory of Colonra appears, by 
the sueeeeding paper, to have been imagined above 
two thousand years ago. The History of Ancint 
Philosophy is pr^naat with similar iastaaces of 
discrimination. It is hoped that this may justify 
the present attempt to familiarise the reader with 
the knowledge of the Ancients in various braaehea 
of Natural Philosophy, and the Elements of th» 
Human Mind. Succeeding papers will be found 
to relate to their acquaintance with the Motion of 
the Karth — the Antipodes — Planetary Revolutions 
— Comets^the Moon — Air— Air-guns — Thunders- 
Earthquakes — the Magnet— the Tides— the Circu- 
lation of the Blood— Chirurgery — Chemistry — 
Malleability of Glass — ^Painting on Glass — Gun- 
powder—the Sexes of Plants — the Pendulum — 
Light— Perspective— the Quadrature of the Circle 
— Burning Glasses — the Precession of the Equi- 
noxes — Mechanics — Architecture — Sculpture — 
Painting — Music, &c. 



Sir Isaac Newton's Theory of Colours 
indicated by pythagoras and plato. 

That wonderful theory, whereby is in- 
vestigated and distinguished from one ano- 
ther the variety of colours that constitute 
the uniform appearance, called light, estar 
blishes the glory of sir Isaac Newton, and 
is an eternal monument of his extraordinary 
sagacity. Its discovery was re.served for 
an age when philosophy had arrived at its 
fullest maturity ; and yet it is to be found 
in the writings of some of the most eminent 
men of ancient times. 

Pythagoras, and his disciples after bim, 
entertained sufficiently just conceptions of 
the formation of colours. They taught that 
''they resulted solely from the different 
modification of reflected light ;" or, as a 
modem axvihoi) *m w.\^«vw5i% "^^ ^«itt=* 
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^ light reflecting itsdf with mote or less 
vivacity, forms hy that means our diflerent 
sensations of colour/' The same philoso- 
phers, '* in assigning the reason of the dif- 
ference of colours, ascribe it to a mixture 
of the elements of light ; and divesting the 
atoms^ or small particles of light, of all 
manner of colour, impute every sensation 
of that kind to tlie motions excited in our 
organs of sight.** 

The disciples of Plato contributed not a 
little to the advancement of optics, by the 
important discovery they made, that light 
emits itself in straight lines, and that the 
angle of incidence is always equal to the 
angle of reflection. 

Plato terms colours ** the effect of light 
transmitted from bodies, the small particles 
of which were adapted to the organ of sight." 
This seems precisely what sir Isaac Newton 
teaches in his '' Optics," viz. that *^ the 
different sensations of each particular colour 
are excited in us by the difference of size 
in those small particles of light which form 
the several rays ; those small particles occa- 
sioning different images of colour, as the 
vibration is more or less lively, with which 
they strike our sense." But the ancient 
philosopher went further. He entered 
mto a oetail of the composition of colours; 
and inquired into " the visible effects that 
must arise from a mixture of the different 
rays of which light itself is composed." He 
advances, however, that *' it is not in the 
power of man exactly to determine what 
the proportion of this mixture should be in 
certain colours.'' This sufficiently shows, 
that he had an idea of this theory, though 
he judged it almost impossible to unfold it. 
He says, that *^ should any one arrive at 
the knowledge of this proportion, he ought 
not to hazard the discovery of it, since it 
would be impossible to demonstrate it by 
clear and convincing proofs :^ and yet he 
thought ** certain rules might be laid down 
respecting this subject, if in following and 
imitating nature we could arrive at the art 
of forming a diversity of colours, by the 
combined intermixture of others.'* 

It is to be remarked, that Plato adds 
what may be regarded as constituting the 
noblest tribute that can be offered in praise 
of sir Isaac Newton ; " Yea, should ever 
any one," exclaims that fine genius of an- 
tiquity, *^ attempt by curious research to 
account for this admirable mechanism, he 
will, in doing so, but manifest how entirely 
ignorant he is of the difference between 
divine and human power. It is true, that 
God can intenniDgle those things one wil\\ 

mother, and ^ea se jer tbem at ln» p\«&<- 



sure, because he is, at the same^ 
knowing and all-powerful ; but t 
man now exists, nor ever will per 
shall ever be able to accomplish 
very difficult." 

What an eulogium is this from 
Plato ! How glorious is he wh 
cessfully accomplished what app 
practicable to the prince of anciei 
phers I Yet what elevation of gei 
piercing penetration into the mos 
secrets of nature, displays itself 
passages concerning the nature a 
of colours, at a time when Greek p 
was in its infancy I 



Light— Aristotle and Desca 

Although the system of Desc: 
specting the propagation of ligl 
instant, has been discarded sinc< 
discovered that its motion is pro 
yet it may not be amiss to sli 
whence he obtained the idea. Hi 
was, that light is the mere action oi 
matter upon the organs of sigl 
subtile matter he supposes to fill 
space which lies between the sun 
and that the particle of it, which i 
the sun, receiving thence an ioi] 
stantaneously communicates it ti 
rest, between the sun and the 
sight. To evidence this, Descart 
duces the comparison of a stick 
by reason of the continuity of i 
cannot in any degree be moved lei 
at one end, without instantaneous 
put into the same degree of moti 
other end. Whoever will be at 1 
to read, attentively, what Aristc 
written concerning light, will perc 
he defines it to be the action of a 
pure, and homogeneous matter, 
nus, explaining the manner in wl 
action was performed, makes us 
instance of a long string, which beii 
at one end, will instantaneously I 
at the other : he resembles the su 
man who quills the string ; the sul 
ter, to the string itself; and the 
neous action of the one, to the m 
of the other. Simplicius, in his ( 
tary upon this passage of Arist 
pressly employs the motion of a 
intimate how light, acted upon by 
may instantaneously impress the o 
sight. This comparison of a stic 
to Wve \i^Ti \naA& \s&^ of first, by < 
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For the Table Book. 

iY WALKER AND JOHN 
BOLTON. 

Walker, a well-known Durbam 
who has discovered a new solar 
erent from all others, is a beads- 
i cathedral ; or, as the impudent 
a person of his rank, from the 
^ears, " a blue mouse." It is 
lusiness to toll the curfew : but 
ry. In Durham there are two 
ich, if I may so express myself, 
ifficicil ones; viz. the cathedral 

the gaol or county clock. The 
f each are about equal : some of 
ants regulating their movements 
d some by the other. Three or 
ago it happened, during the 
the winter, that the two clocks 
siderably; there was only three 
f an hour's difference between 
rhe citizens cared very little 

slight discrepancy, but it was 
relished by the guard of the 
ad Edinburgh mail, who spoke 
bject to the late John Bolton, 
itor of the county clock. John 
ly posted off to the cathedral, 
met Willey Walker, and the foU 
logue is said to have passed be- 
n. 

Willey, why doa'nt ye keept* 
k reet — there's a bit difference 
. and mine ? 

Why doa'nt ye keep yours so— 
ms reet? 

Mine's set by the sun, Willey ! 
as an astronomer.) 

By the sun ! Whew ! whew ! 
^hy, are ye turned fule ? Nebody 
nk ye out else 1 and ye pretend 
istronpmer, and set clocks by 't' 
is windy weather ! — thei's ne de- 
m it : the winds, man, blaw sa, 
c the sun about like a whirligig I 

petrified by the outpouring of 
stronomical knowledge, made no 

was a very eccentric character, 
eat natural genius : from a very 
rigin he rose to considerable pro- 
lebrity. Such was his contempt 
1 artists, that he described himself 
ign as being " from Chester-le- 
t London.'' lie was an indefati- 
\ector of curiosities ; and had a 



valuable tauseam, whidi roost strangers 
visited. His advertisements were curious 
compositions, often in doggerel verse. He 
was a good astronomer and a believer in 
astrology. He is interred in Elvet church- 
yard : a plain stone marks the place, with 
the following elegant inscription from the 
classic pen of veterinary doctor Marshall. 
I give it as pointed. 

lageniont artist I few tiif tkiH nrpitt 
In works of art. Yet death has beat at last. 
The* eonqaerd. Yet thjr deeds will erer ditiie» 
1 ime caat destrojr a geniu large as tiiiae I 

Bolton built some excellent organs and 
turret clocks. For one of the latter, which he 
made for North Shields, he used to say, he 
was not paid ; and the following notice in 
his shop, in large characters, informed his 
customers of the fact — '* North Shields 
clock never paid for V* 

R. L P. Preb. Butt. 



A SENSUALIST AND HIS CON- 
SCIENCE. 

Tlie following lines, written in the year 
1609, are said, in the '' Notes of a Book- 
worm,'' to have induced Butler to pursue 
their manner in his '' Hudibras." 

Dialogue. 

Glutton, llj belly I do deify. 

Echo. Fiel 

01, Who carbs his appetite's a fool. 

Echo. Ah ! fool I 

OL I do not like this abstinence. 

Echo, Hence 1 

01. My joy's a feast, my wish is wine. 

Echo, Swine. 

01. We epicures are happy truly. 

Echo. You lie. 

01. May I not. Echo, eat my fill ? 

Echo. 111. 

01. Will it hurt me if I drink too much ? 

Echo. Much. 

01. Thon mock'st me, nymph. 111 not believe it. 

Edm. Believe it. 

01, IVst thon condemn, then, what I do 7 

Echo, I do. 

01. Is it that which brings infirmities ? 

JBdto. It is. 

OL Then, sweetest Temperance, I'll lore thee. 

Echo. I lore thee. 

01. If aU be true which thoa doet tell, 
To glutUnk^ \\;v\l«w«<^^' 
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PLAY-WRIGHTINO. the manager of one of thew establishment!, i 

who, ia the course of time, assured m,\ 

To the Editor. *^*^ "^y V^^^^ should certainly be produceiK 

I was delighted at the brilliant prospedi p 

Sit,— The following short matter-of-fact ^bich seemed to open to me, and ^fanad 

tiarrati?c, if inserted in your widely circu- that I was fast approachmg the sunumtrf 

Uted miscellany, may in some degree tend my ambition. Three tedious months at 

to lessen the number of dramatic aspir- sued before I was summoned to attend 

ants, and afford a little amusement to your the rehearsal ; but I was then nock ^ 

readers. pleased at the pains the actors appeared tl|t^, 

I was, at the age of sixteen, apprenticed «a^e taken in acquiring their parts. Ttaj^jJ 

to a surgeon, and had served but two years wished-for night arrived. I never dreaariky 

of my apprenticeship, when I began to of failure; and I invited a few of my seW ^^ 

conceive that I had talents for something friends to witness its first representatioiH ^ 

ssion I had embraced. »* ^as the last: for, notwithstandiog til . 
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superior to the profession _ 

i imagined that literature was my forte ; exertions of the performers, and the a^ 

and accordingly I tried my skill in the P^ause of my worthy friends, so unaninM 

composition of a Ule, wherein I was so far '^a* the hostility of the audience, Aat ^ 

successful, as to obtain its insertion in a P>ece ^as damned ! — damned, too, 4 I 

■" periodical*' of the day. This was sue- ^inor theatre ! I attributed its feihw » 

ceeded by others ; some of which were tirely to the depraved taste of the andieBtt 

rejected, and some inserted. In a short I ^as disgusted; and resolved, freatiii 

time, however, I perceived that I had ^i^e, never more to waste my taleots ■ 

gained but little fame, and certainly no endeavouring to amuse an unapmeciam 

profit. I therefore determined to attempt and ungrateful public. I have been fim 

dramatic writing, by which I imagined to that resolution. I relinquished 41 

that I should acquire both fame and for- making up of plays for the more proMe 

tune. Accordingly, after much trouble, I occupation of making up prescriptions, ni 

concocted a plot, and in three months com- am now living in comfort upon the pro- 1 

pleted a farce ! I submitted it to my friends, duce of my profession, 
all of whom declared it to be " an excellent Aucrw. 

thing ;*' and that if merit met with its due 

reward, my piece would certainly be ' 

brought out. Hattered and encouraged by EPIGRAM 

their good opinion, I offered it, with con- 
fidence of success, to the proprietors of A few years ago a sign of oneof Al 

Drury-lane theatre. In the space of a l)urham inns was removed, and sentjl 

week, however, my piece was returned, Chester-le-Street, by way of a frolic » 

with a polite note, informing me, that it was generally supposed that ti)e featfil^ 

was " not in any way calculated for repre- achieved by some of the legal students ft« 

sentation at that theatre.'' I concluded in that city; and a respectable attoocf 

that it could not have been read ; and hav- there was so fully persuaded of it, that ■ 

ing consoled myself with that idea, I trans- immediately began to make inquiries cof 

mitted it to the rival theatre. One morn- roborative of his suspicions. The circuia" 

ing, after the lapse of a few days, my hopes stances drew forth the following epigna 

were clouded by a neat parcel, which I from our friend T. Q. M., which has neftf 

found to contain my manuscript, with the appeared in print, 

same polite but cutting refusal, added to p-,,^ ^„, „f ,^, i„^ ^„ ^ ,i taken down, 

which was an assurance, that it h ad been And sent by some wags to a neighbouring towiu 

read most attentively. I inwardly exe- To alimbof thelavrthefreakcaus'dmuchYeiJli* 

crated the Covent Garden « reader*' for a And he went through the streets making wild 
fool, and determined to persevere. At the ation ; 

suggestion of my friends I made numerous And breathing revenge on the frolicsome sparb, 

alterations, and submitted my farce to the Who, he had not a doubt, were. the «gentli* 
manager of the Haymarket theatre, relying clerks."* 

upon his liberality; but, after the ususd Prom the pfo;)A«f« methinks we may inference dnil 

delay of a week, it was again returned. To prove how perpww was this man of the tor. H"- 

.At the Lyceum it also met with a similar For we find it inscribed in the pages divine— 

fate, I was much hurt by these rejections, *' ^ perverse generation looks after a sign r '|N 

yet determined to persevete. The mmox "TI^;— ^^^^^i^^^^^I^^i^^^^ 
tteatre^reiiiauQed for me; and I applied lo Via«^\o. \ 
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THE ROMANS. 

The iivhole ^arly part of the Roman his- 
7 is Tery prohlemattcal. It is haixlly 
ssihie to suppose the Romans conld hate 
ide so conspieaous a figure in Italy, and 
t be noticed by Herodotas, who finished 
i history in Magna Grsecia. Neither is 
)me mentioned by Aristotle, though he 
rticularly describes the goyemment of 
rthage. Livy, a writer by no means 
d of national prejndice, expressly says, 
y had never heard of Alexander; and 
e we surely may say in the words of the 

^f ot to know him, wrgnn themselTes milnown.'* 

^y, it is true, quotes a passage of Theo- 
astus, to show that a certain Greek 
ter, named Clitarchus, mentions an em- 
sy from the Romans to Alexander ; but 
i can never be set against the authority 
Livy, especially as Quintilian gives no 
y &vourable opinion of the veracity of 
Greek historian in these words, — 
^litarchi, probatur iogenium, fides infa- 
tur.*'* 



A LITERARY BLUNDER. 

^hen the Utopia of sir Thomas More 
s first publishea, it occasioned a pleasant 
ttake. This political romance represents 
perfect, but visionary republic, in an 
md supposed to have been newly dis- 
vered in America. As this was the age 
discovery, (says Granger,) the learned 
tdseus, and others, took it for a genuine 
itory ; and considered it as highly expe- 
int, that missionaries should be sent 
ther, in order to convert so wise a nation 
Christianity. 



PERSONAL CHARMS DISCLAIMED, 

By a Ladt. 

If any human being was free from per- 
sonal vanity it must have been tiie second 
duchess d*Orleans, Charlotte Elizabeth of 
Bavaria. In one of her letteis, (dated 9th 
August, 1718,) she says, " I must certainly 
be monstrously ugly. I never had a good 
feature. My eyes are small, my nose short 
and thick, my lips broad and thin. These 
are not materials to form a beautifhl face. 
Then I have flabby, lank cheeks, and long 
features, which suit ill with my low stature. 
My waist and my legs are equally clumsy. 
Undoubtedly I must appear to be an odious 
little wretch; and had I not a tolerabyl 
good character, no creature could enduer 
me. I am sure a person must be a con- 
juror to judge by my eyes that I have a 
grain of wit.*' 

FORCIBLE ABDUCTION. 

The following sin^^ular circumstance is 
related by Dr. Whitaker in his History of 
Craven : — 

Gilbert Plumpton, in the 21 of Henry II., 
committed something like an Irish marriage 
with the heiress of Richard Warelwas, and 
thereby incurred the displeasure of Ranulph 
de Glanville, great justiciary, who meant to 
have married her to a dependant of his 
own. Plumpton was in consequence in- 
dicted and convicted of a rape at Worces- 
ter; but at the very moment when the rope 
was fixed, and the executioner was drawing 
the culprit up to the gallows, Baldwin, 
bishop of Worcester, running to the place, 
forbaae the ofiicer of justice, in tlie name 
of the Almighty, to proceed : and thus 
saved the criminal's life. 



TREASURE DIGGING. 

A patent passed the great seal in the 
eenth year of James I., which is to be 
nd in Rymer, " to allow to Mary Mid- 
more, one of the maydes of honor to 
deerest consort queen Anne, (of Den- 
rk,) and her deputies, power and autho- 
', to enter into the abbies of Saint Al- 
ts, Glassenbury, Saint Edmundsbury, 
i Ramsay, and into all lands, houses, 
. places, within a mile, belonging to said 
ties;** there to dig, and search after 
isure, supposed to be hidden in such 
ces* 

• H. J. Pye. 



POLITENESS. 

A polite behaviour can never be long 
maintained without a real wish to please ; 
and such a wish is a proof of good-nature. 
No ill-natured man can be long well-bred* 
No good-natured man, however unpolished 
in his manners, can ever be essentially ill- 
bred. From an absurd prejudice with re- 
gard to good-nature, some people affect to 
substitute good temper for it ; but no quali- 
ties can be more distinct: many good- 
tempered people, as well as many fools, 
are very ill-natured ; and many men of 
first-rate genius — with which perhaps entire 
good letnpet vaVcitota^^^^!— ^^'^'^^^^ 
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A FRENCH TRIBUTE TO ENGLISH 
INTEGRITY. 

The Visconnt de Chateaubriand , grate- 
fully memorializes his respect for the ? irtue 
of a distressed family in London by the 
following touching narrative prefiied to 
his Indian tale, entitled <' The Natchez :''— 

When I quitted England in 1800 to 
return to France^ under a fictitious name, 
I durst not encumber myself with too 
much baggage. I left, therefore, most of 
my manuscripts in London. Among these 
manuscripts was that of The Natchez, no 
other part of which I brought to Paris but 
Iten/, Atala, and some passages descriptive 
of America. 

Fourteen years elapsed before the com- 
munication with Great Britain was ' re- 
newed. At the first* moment of the, Re* 
storation I scarcely thought of my papers ; 
and if I had, how was I to find them again? 
They had been lefl locked up in a trunk 
with an Englishwoman, in whose house 
I had lodged in London. I had forgot- 
ten the name of this woman; the 'name of 
the ttre^ jand the number of the house 
had -likewise escaped my memory. 

In consequence of some vague and even 
contradictory information which I trans- 
mitted to London, Merars. de Thuisy took 
the trouble to make inquiries, which they 
prosecuted with a zeal and perseverance 
rarely equalled. With infinite pains -they 
at length discovered the house where I 
resided at the west end of the town ; but 
my landlady had* been dead several years, 
and no one knew what had become of her 
children. Pursuing, however, the clue 
which they had obtained, Messrs. de Thuisy, 
after many fruitless' excursions, at last 
found out her family in a village several 
miles from London. 

Had they kept all this time the trunk of 
an emigrant, a trunk full of old papers, 
which could scarcely be deciphered ? Might 
they not have consigned to the flames such 
a useless heap of French manuscripts ? On 
the other hand, if my name, bursting from 
its obscurity, had attracted, in the London 
journals, the notice of the children of my 
former landlady, might they not have been 
disposed to make what profit they could of 
those papers, which would then acquire a 
certain value ? 

Nothing of the kind had happened. The 

manuscripts had been preserved, the trunk 

bad Dot even been opened. A religious 

Bdelity had been shown by an unforlunale 

Amily towards a child of misfortune. 1 

i»d committed with simplicity the TesuVt 




of the labours of part of my life 
honesty of a foreign trustee, aind i 
sure was restored to me with tl 
simplicity. I know not tliiat'I e 
wi^ any thing in my life which 
me, more than the honesty and int( 
this poor English family. 

DEVONSHIRE WRESTIIK 

For the Table Book, '. 

Abraham Cann, the Devonshire 
pion, and his brother wrestlen i 
county, are objected to for their nfa 
the ; foot, called ** shovring a toe^ id ! 
shire;, or, to speak plainly^ ^ki 

Terhap iieithcr the objectors; norill 
and his' fellbw-countrynieiiy are aWli 

'thef Devonshire custom was 'also the 
of the Greeks, in the samei 
thousand years ago. The Ei 

. may derive proof of this froml ^. 
lation of Homer's account of tbe*Wl 
match at the funeral of Pa'trodha|^*1J 
Ulysses and Ajaz, for'ptii4-'d| 
Achilles: — , ";, 

■Searoe did the chief tlie viforovf ttriCi 
When tower-like Ajax and Uljmei row. 
Amid the ring each nenrous rinl ttemde, 
Embracing rigid,' with implicit haads: • 
Close lock*d above, their heads and arms are 
Below, their planted feet, at distance fixt. 
Now to the grasp each manly body bends ; 
The humid sweat from every pore descends ; 
Their bones resonnd with blows; sides, f 

thighs 
Swell to each gripe, and bloody tamonrs rise. 
Nor coald Ulysses, for his' art renowned, 
0*ertiim the strength of Ajax on the ground; 
Nor eo'ald the strength 'of -Ajax overthrow 
The watchful caution of his aVtful foe. 

While the long strife e'en tir'd the looken on, 
Thus to Ulysses spoke great Telamoo : 
Or let me lift thee, chief, or lift thou me ; 
Prove we our force, and Jove the rest decree : 
He said, and straining, heav'd him off the grc 
With matchless strength ; that time Ulysses 1 
The strength t' evade, and, where the nerves c 
Hit ancle ttruch : the giant fell supine ; 
Ulysses following, on his bosom lies ; 
Shouts of applause run rattling through the s 
Ajax to lift, Ulysses next essays ; 
He barely stirr'd him but he could not raise i 
His knee locVd fasU the foe*s attempt denyM, 
And grappling close, they tumble side by side 

Here we find not only "theloc 

that Ulysses, who is described as rei 

for his art, attains to the power of th 

his antagonist by the device of Al 

C^nsLi^ ^'ai.^Q>su\.^ V\OiL Ti^ax the ande 
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^tm aidj tJbe Sintiiattec. 



wholt- 

ad lUiBp Trath. itm on i lulsd Kntl. 
f ull^d Dol Qod, OF neii, ia pnoT ta HUnd ; 
hC7 pn)''d DO Tn^ftnn n tke perjared ual t 
Hoavn jDok'd doin. ud, mnf sd with wonder, h 
impalt (nm'd, wkR> Timo mi^lit bring H liw. 
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in a delightful liltle volume, 
Desolatiun of Ejam ; the 
tale of the American Woods; 
poems: By William and Mary 
Lthors of theForeal Minstrel, fee.'' 
I and beauty of one of the poems, 
3d the Indians," guggeated the 
graving, after a celebrated print 
ture by the tale BcDjaniin West, 
ing psrliculan are chiefly related 
aiiuoii, reipeciing Ihe scene it 

iiarles II., in coDsideralion of a 
lie sum due from the crown for 
et of admiral sir William Peon, 
} his SOD, the eTer-memorablfl 



William Penn, and his heirs, in perpetui^, 
a great tract of land on the river Delaware, 
in America ; with full power to erect a 
new colony there, to sell lands, to make 
laws, to create ra^istrates, and to pardon 
crimes. In August, 1683, Penn, after hav. 
ing written to his wife and children a tetter 
eminently remarkable for its simplicity and 
patriarchal spirit, took an aff«ciicinate leave 
of them; and, accoinpanied by sever^ 
friends, embarked at Deal, on board the 
Welcome, a ship of three hundred toaa 
burthen. The passengers, including liim- 
self, were not more than a hundred. They 
were ctkie&j cn)aV«.n, mA a«». -A 'C&r^ 
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Wannin^hurst was seated. They sailed man^ mention it, and though all 

'about the first of September, but had not considering it as the most glorio 

proceeded far to sea, 'when the sroall-pox in the iinnals of the "world. 1 

oroke out so virulently, that thirty of their howeVer, relations in Indian spe< 

number died. In about six weeks from traditions in quaker families, < 

the time of their leaving the Downs they from those who were present on 

came in sight of the American coast, and sion, from which we may learn 

shortly afterwards landed at Newcastle, in concerning it. It appears that, t 

the Delaware river. parties were to assemble at Co 

William Penn's first business was to ex- the treaty was made a little hig 

plain to the settlers of Dutch and Swedish Shackamaxon. Upon this Kensii 

extraction the object of his commg, and stands ; the houses of which ms 

the nature of the government he designed sidered as the suburbs of Phi 

to establish. His next great movement was There was at Shackamaxon an c 

to Upland, where he called the first general a prodigious size. To this the I 

assembly, consisting of an equal number, both sides repaired, approaching < 

for the province and for the territories, of under its wiaely-spreading branc 

all such freemen as chose to attend. In Ham Penn appeared in his usui 

this assembly the frame of government, and He had no crown, sceptre, mac 

many important regulations, were settled ; halberd, or any insignia of emiiM 

and subsequently he endeavoured to settle was distinguished only by wearii 

the boundaries of his territory with Charles blue sash* round his waist^ % 

lord Baltimore, a catholic nobleman, who made of silk net-work, and wbi 

was governor and proprietor of the adjoin- no larger apparent dimensioDi 

ing province of Maryland, which had oeen officer's military sash, and me 

fettled with persons of his own persuasion, except in colour. On his ri 

Penn's religious principles, which led was colonel Markham^ his rtl 

him to the practice of the most scrupulous secretary, and on his left li 

morality, did not permit him to look upon Pearson ; after whom followed 

. the king's patent, or legal possession ac- of quakers. Before him irei 

Cording to ibe laws of England, as sufficient various articles of merchandisf 

to establish his right to the country, without when they came near the Sach 

purchasing it by fair and open bargain of spread upon the ground. He h 

the natives, to whom, only, it properly be* of parchment, containing the co 

longed. He had therefore instructed com- of the treaty of purchase and am 

missioners, who had arrived in America hand. One of the Sachems, wh 

before him, to buy it of the latter, and to chief of them, then put upon his 

make with them at the same time a treaty a kind of chaplet, in which a 

of eternal friendship. This the commis- small horn. This, as among the 

sioners had done ; and this was the time eastern nations, and according tc 

when, by mutual agreement between him language, was an emblem of kint 

and the Indian chiefs, it was to be publicly and whenever the chief, who had 

ratified. He proceeded, therefore, accom- wear it, put it op* it was under 

panied by his friends, consisting of men, the place was made sacred, and t 

women, and young persons of both sexes, of all present inviolable. Upon 

to Coaquannoc, the Indian name for the this horn the Indians threw c 

place where Philadelphia now stands. On bows and arrows, and sealed 

nis arrival there he found the SaChems and round their chiefs in the form 

their tribes assembling. They were seen moon upon the ground. The ch 

m the woods as far as the eye could carry, then announced to William Penr 

and looked fVighiful both on account of of an interpreter, that the na 

their number and their arms. The quakers ready to hear him. 

are reported to have been but a handful in Having been thus called upon 

comparison, and these without any weapon ; The Great Spirit, he said, who 

so that dismay and terror had come upon and them, who ruled the beavi 

Ihem, had they not confided in the righte- earth, and who knew the innermc 

cusness of their cause. of man, knew that he and his fri« 

It IS much to be regretted, when We have hearty desire to live in peace and 

accounts of minor treaties between William - 

Penn and the Indians, that ibete Vaivolm ^t^v. ^.v •«,««. ^>v -^^ 

«njr nistonan an account of ibis, \Vvou4\1 s^ Uwv«^^^^^^'«^^^«^^'»'^^w?viV 
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iitheni, and to serve them to the atmost they «olenmly pledged themfeWef, accord- 
»eir power. It was not their castotn to ing to tlieir country manner, to lire in lofe 
hostile weapons against their fellow-crea- with William Penn and his children as 
^fbr which reason they had come nn. long as the sun and moon should endure. 
M. Their object was not to do injury, Thus ended this famous treaty, of which 
OS proToke the Great Spirit, but to more has been said in Uie way of praiie 
They were then met on the broad than of any other ever transmitted to pos- 
of good feith and good will, so terity. " This," said Voltaire, " was the 
advantage was to be taken on either only treaty between those people and the 
tiut all was to be openness, brother- Christians that was not ratified by an oath, 
and lofe. After these and other words, and that was never broken." "William 
'"ed the parchment, and by means Penn thought it right," says the abb^ Ray- 
same interpreter, conveyed to nal, " to obtain an additional right by a 
tttide by article, the conditions of the fair and open purchase from the abori- 
feae, and the words of the compact gines; and thus he signalized his arrival 
ttade for their eternal union. Amons by an act of equity, which made his person 

t things, they were not to be molested and principles equally beloved. Here it is 

it lawftil pursuits even in the territory the mind rests with pleasure upon modem 

l^td alienated, for it was to be common history, and feels some kind of compensa^ 

wtt and the English. They were to tion for the disgust, melancholy, and hor- 

N Ae same liberty to do all things ror, which the whole of it, but particularly 

tdating to the improvement of their that of the European settlements in Ame- 

'' and providing sustenance for their rica, inspires." Noble, in his Continuation 

^^ - , which the English had. If any of Granger, says, "He occupied his domains 

MMbb ihould arise between the two, they by actual bargain and sale with the Indians. 

jWhe settled by twelve persons, half of lliis fact does him infinite honour, as no 



spread before of the most unenlightened 
^ Having done this, he laid the roll " Being now returned," says Robert Proud, 
parchment on the ground ; observing iii his History of Pennsylvania, " from 
■in, that the ground should be common Maryland to Coaquannoc, he purchased 
^th people. He then added, that he lands of the Indians, whom he treated with 
tldnotdo as the Marylanders did; that great justice and sincere kindness. It was 
^11 them children or brothers only ; for at this time when he first entered person- 
al parents were apt to whip their chil- ally into that friendship with them, which 
) too severely, and brothers sometimes ever afterwards continued between them, 
\}A differ: neither would he compare and which for the space of more than 
friendship between him and them to a seventy years was never interrupted, or so 
io ; for the rain might sometiYnes rust long as the quakers retained power in the 
or a tree might ftiH and break it ; but he government. His conduct in general to 
MoAd consider them as the same flesh and these people was so engaging, his justice in 
lod with the Christians, and the same as particular so conspicuous, and the counsd 
»e man's body were to be divided into and advice which he gave them were so 
parts. He then took up the parchment, evidently for their advantage, that he be- 
i presented it to the Sachem who wore came thereby very much endeared to them ; 
feiiorn in the chaplet, and desired him and the sense thereof made such deep im- 
d the other Sachems to preserve it care- pressions on their understandings, that his 
By loT three generations ; that their chil- name and memory will scarcely ever be 
en might know what had passed between efiaced while they continue a people." 
«n, just as if he had remained himself The great elm-tree, under which this 
"hhlhem to repeat it. treaty was made, became celebrated from 
TkaX William Penn must have done and that day. When in the American war the 
IM a great deal more on this interesting British general Simcoe was quartered at 
eeuion than lias now been represented, Keasington, he so respected it, that when 
^ can be no doubt. What has been his soldiers were cutting down every tree 
■taed may be depended upon. It is for fire-wood, he placed a sentinel und«r U, 
^ be regretted, that the speeches of the that not a branch of it might be touched. 
«>diMis on this memorable day have not InlEl^ il^aa\>\o^mi^wx^»^\«»^^^^=^^ 
^e down to m. It ia onky known, that wai «pMt itiVo ^ws^> ^^^ ^^ ^^ "^^'^^ 
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artidet were made of it, to be kept as me- 
morials of it. . 

LINES 

On fteehing from Dr. Rwh, of Philadel- 
phh, a piece of the Tree under which 
William Perm made hie Treaty with the 
Jndiant, and which wae blown down in 
1812, converted to the purpose of an 
Inkstand, 

BY WILLIA.K EOSCOE^ ESQ. 

From elime to dime, from shore to shore. 
The war-fiend raised his hateful jrell. 

And midst the storm that realms deplore. 
Peon's hoBonr'd tree of eonooxd fell. 

And of that tree, that ne*er again 
Shall Spring's reviving influenoe knoWt 

A relic, o'er th' Atlantic main. 
Was seat— the gift of foe to foe I 

Bat thoagh no more its ample shade 
Wave green beneath Colnmbia's skf, 

Thongh every branch be now decay*d. 
And ail its seatter'd leaves be drj ; 

Ved midst this relio's sunted ipaeei 
A health-restorii^ flood shall spring, 

la which the angel^form of Peace 
Maj stM>p to dip her dove>Uke wing. 

So once the staff the prophet bore. 
By wondering eyes again was seen 

To swell with life through every pore. 
And trad afresh with foliage green. 

The wither'd branch again shall growt 
Till o'er the earth its shade extend— 

And this— the gift of foe to foe— 
Become the gift of friend to friend. 

In the '' Conditions ^ between William 
Penn, as Proprietaiy and Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and the Adventurers and 
purchasers in the same province, " in be- 
half of the Indians it was stipulated, that, 
as it had been usual with planters to over- 
reach them in various ways, whatever was 
sold to them in consideration of their furs 
should be sold in the public market-place, 
and there suffer the test, whether good or 
bad : if good, to pass ; if not good, not to 
be sold ror good ; that the said native In- 
dians might neidier be abused nor pro- 
Toked. That no man should by any ways 
or means, in word or deed, affront or wrong 
any Indian, but he should incur the same 
penalty of the law as if be had committed 
It against his fellow-planter ; and if any 
Indian should abuse, in word or deed, any 
planter of the province, that the said pUnVet 
fbould not be his own judge upon l\\e Baid 



Indian, but that he should make 1 
plaint to the governor of the pro^ 
nis deputy, or some inferior magisti 
him, who should to the utmost of hi 
take care with the king of the said 
that all reasonable satisfaction sh 
made to the said injured planter. I 
all differences between planters and 
should be ended by twelve men, th 
six phnters and six Indians, that 
might live friendly together, as mu 
them lay, preventing all occasions < 
burnings and mischief. These stip 
in fkvour of the poor natives will 
immortalize the name of Williani 
for, soaring above the prejudices \ 
toms of his time, by which navigal 
adventurers thought it right to cooi 
inhabitants of the lands they disco 
their lawful prey, or as mere anima 
brute-creation, whom they might tr 
and take advantage of at their plea 
regarded them as creatures endu 
reason, as men of the like feelir 
passions with himself, as brethren 
nature and grace, and as person 
fore, to whom the great duties of hi 
and justice were to be extended, a 
in proportion to their ignorance, i 
more entitled to his fatherly protect 
care."* 



The identical roll of parchment \ 
William Penn to the Indians was si 
their descendants to some English 
some years ago. This informatio 
the following passages, will be f 
the " Notes" to " Penn and the Indis 
poem, by " William and Mary 1 
from whence the motto is taken :^- 

'' What shows the scrupulous a<3 
of the Indians to their engagement 
most surprising light is, that long s 
descendants of Penn ceased to poss 
tical influence in the state, m c< 
tively recent times, when the Ind 
racter was confessedly lowered 1 
-intercourse with the whites, and th 
instigated both by their own inju 
the arts of the French to make io 
into Pennsylvania, the * Friends 
still to them a sacred and inviolable 
While the tomahawk and the » 
knife were nightly doing their ( 
work in every surrounding dw< 
theirs were untouched; while the 
the inhabitants abandoned their hou 
fled to forts for security, — they f 
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erfect security in that friendship 
le wisdom and virtue of Penn had 
edy and which their own disinter- 
nciples made permanent.** 



teavouriog to conclude with a spe- 
' the elegant poem of "William 
r Howiit, ' an unexpected difficulty 
on occurs — it is a piece of con- 
eauty that can scarcely be extracted 
hout injury to the stanzas selected ; 
sfore, presuming on the kind in- 
of the amiable authors, it is here 
I entire : — 

ra AND THE INDIANS. 



ot compare oar friendship to a chain ; for 
•ht sometimes mst it. or a tree might fall 
t; bttti shall consider yon as the same 
>od as the Christians ; and the same as if 
ody were to be divided into two parts.'* 
W. Pxinr*8 SrncH to thje Ixshakm, 

stir in PennsjIramaB woods : 
ig as the war-cry forth had gone ; 
i sadden gash of Antamn floods, 
rom all points the warrior-tribei to one. 
arthest forest solitades, 
r stopped the battle-plame to don, " 
eith knife, with hatchet, and with bow, 
bear them on a sodden ibe. 

silently, each dnsky chief 

h the shadow of oontinnons tnm ; 

>se feet scarce stirr'd the trodden leaf; 

-laden mothers, sooming ease ; 

•d, whose small footsteps, light and brief. 

roagh the forest, like a flattering breexe, 

nomeroos. yet a silent band,— 

eed, high, fatefal, and at hand. 

lefbe? By the broad Delaware, 
Ig a shadowy elm its branches wide.— 
aiments, and with hands that bare 
war^— a little band they sjned. 
te whom they soaght? And did they fue 
I their deserts, in their martial pride. 
rcaU? They did. No trompet's tongoa 
their wild-woods with a roioe so strong. 

ley ? Simple pilgrims :— it may be, 
s than ontcasts from their native isles,— 
D,— birth-place of the great and free, 
▼enly lore threw roondits brightest smiles, 
ipart ? Oh seeming moekery 1 
not here, on this fisr shore, ezilei, 
ase, onawed by power or baa, 
pped God bat woald not bow to man ? 

Immortal JVatfc f oi whftt wild gvonnd 
(Off trod thrtmgh thin on^piritaU sphere t 



The sfraig. the bratlsh, and Oe Tile svmnmd 
Thy presence, lest thj streaming glory cheer 

The poor, the many, without price or boaad. 
Drowning thy Toiee. they flll the popular ear. 

In thy high aame, with eaaeu, erMds, aad law*, 

Feigning to serre, that they may mar thy eanse. 

And the great mnltitnde do& erooeh, aad bear 
The harden of the selfish. That eaipriae. 

That lofty spirit of Tirtne which can dare 
To rend the bands of Error from all eyes; 

And from the fined soul ploek eaeh scasaal care. 
To them is bat a fable. Therefore lies 

Darkness upon the mental desert ^ill ; 

And wolves devonr, and robbers walk at will. 

Yet, ever and anon, from thy bright qoiver. 
The flaming arrows of thy might are strowa ; 

And, rashing forth, thy daantless children shiver 
The strength of foes who press too near thy throas. 

Then, like the son, or thy Almighty Giver. 
Thy light is through the startled nations shown : 

And generous indignatiaa tramples down 

The sophist's web. and the oppressor's crown. 

Oh might it bom. for ever I But in vain— 
For vengeance rallies the alarmed host. 

Who from men's souls draw their dishonest gain. 
For thee they smite, audaciously they boast. 

Even while thy s(ms are in thy bosom slain. 
Yet this is thy sure solace,— that, not lost. 

Each drop of blood, each tear,— Cadmean seed. 

Shall send up armed champions in thy need. 

And these were of that origin. Thy stamp 
Was on their brows, calm, fearless, and sublime. 

And they had held aloft thy heavenly lamp ; 
And borne its odium as a fearful crime. 

And therefore, through their quiet homes the tramp 
Of Ruin passed,— laying waste all that Time 

Gives us of good ; and, where Guilt fitly dweUs, 

Had made them homes in execrable cells. 

We dwell in peace :— tAey purchased it with blood. 

We dwell at large ; — ^"twas they who wore the ehaiSt 
And broke it Like the livug rocks they stood. 

Till their invincible patience did restrain 
The Inllows of men's fury. Then the rude 

Shock of the past diffused a mild disdain 
Through their pnro hearts, aad an intense desiro 
For some calm land where firaedom might respire. 

Some land where tiiey might render God Us due. 
Nor stir the gall of the blind sealot*s hate. 

Some land whero came Thooghtfs soul-refreshing dew 
And Faitii's sublimer visions. Where elate. 

Their simple-hearted children they might view,. 
Springing in joy,— heirs of a blest estate : 

Aad when each worn and weary mind might eeaio 

From every realm, and find a tranquil home. 

Aad they sought this. Yet, as they w»^ *«""•* 
Vnn tha Max «««^ V»^»*^^'^^t^^^fc^ 
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Aad dMy— tke ekiUitA of tibe wOd^-^j eaiM 

FoUowed bj rwoofi if • stiniBi tBM, 
Whidi tdlA ttuit, aU wOilN. «SMfl is BAM. 

Thne nrhito sws ■ nf •srsn of His psjorfnl twt,— 
C»T«d, in tkrir fiks, s UoAsrt !«■••■* lirt. 

On ^ red ehildreii of the detert, fidl 
The ti^sgs. UN ■vriiS^'int dttiriMi Vrestt I 

Tor thtf tad l0fsd «M itfsafftn aU toe imU I 
AsA itUt'^uioiih flM4^ fnla, iiOfs, ssd distk 

JW • ftssk iNilsaMe, sid bflwid nom to dwell, 
Gires to tta ffUtUM bosetiiB of Fsve fiftith^ 

Their wild, wsvsi ferflsgs UsdlM St the ^t 

Of Tirtoe sm*d tat With her ssUn ttifht. 

Wtat term we savage ? The nitatoied heart 
Of Natare'k ehlld is tat a tlnmtarinff fire ; 

Prompt at eaeh breath, or paning tomeh, to itsrt 
Into qniek flame, as qaieUj to retife t 

Beadj alike, its plesssnee to ifeipSft^ 
Orieor«fc fta hsftd whiflh redely wslm iti Ira I 

Demos or ddUL, ss iajmlss msf Iriipels 
Warm in Its lore, tat in its teBgeaaOe ftsll. 

And these Columbian warriors to their strand 
Had welcomed Europe's sons,— and rued it sore. 

Men with smooth tongues, but rudely armed hand; 
Fabling of peace when meditating gore ; 

Who, their foul deeds to veil, ceased not to brand 
Tta Indian name on every Christian shore. 

What wonder, on sneh heads, their fury's flame 

Burst, till its terrors gloomed their fairer fame. 

For they were not a brutish raee, unknowing 
Evil from good ; their fervent souls embraced 

With virtue's proudest homage to o'erflowing 
The mind's inviob^ majesty. The past 

To them was not a darkness *, but was glowing 
With splendour which all time had not o'ercast ;] 

Streaming unbroken from creation's birth. 

When God communed and walked with men on earth. 

Stupid idolatry had never dimmed 
The Almighty image in their lucid thought 

To him alose their jealous praise wss hymned ; 
And hoar TnA^KHk, from her treasury, brought 

Glimpses of Ua^ times, is whieh were limsed 
His awful glory : sad their prophets taught 

Preeeyts sshlime,*— a solemn ritual given. 

In clouds sad thsadsr, to thsir sires from hesvflQ. 

And, k tta bossdless solitude which fills, 
Even ss a nighty hsart, their wild domsiM ) 

X>essn^MM#liW«f As<MipMpl«l^{ . 
.djuf ita d«p^tadoir ttal ior mrt r i^gu 



Tta (isat sstsT«0l Is tta utoosdsd fiste 
Kstsm, k bar snbltaspl MMNidi, h«d «&««• 



aosminf,is1talrfossli*ss,bf lstosadslra«i 
Smeadb tta nOsadowr of thsir (oii««s49i "j 

Eosampisg. while shot down ali^tTs stsiry i^v-* 

In pisy glades, where ttairiwsfirttawttii 
Toicee would oome, sad braathiSf whIifWKI 

To roBse wiftia tta life whiah atayat^d»tr 
Begetting vstarous deed% sad ttaag^ t 
And a wiU goah of bundag eloqMMS, ' 

8ndiwsrattamenwtarawidttafll yttj|<fa^ 

Ohl righteous heavenl aaft thasi 
snnl 
How ffoa my heart spring teait «f 

To think how runs— and quickly 
O'er earth, for twioe a ttansand yeany i 

Blaotb for man's wesl, Ctaist's TMiialH^iii^ 
0laQs dylsg, to hu eoas, love's gift divlM'^ 
Hs gave, tta toad of brotherhood asA dhs^llr- 

Where ihines tiis symbeilf Eaia p rti M ^ pm I 
Tta ^mtfaiea of Oe SRJSB-lram a^to ^ 

Have striven to quench ia Uooi Mir 
tates; 
Ox^-«esao their siMed tasli anvUbVNbdifk'j 

Tu tat thst Fsass msy half wiieai tar IMH '/ 
In moctaryi that saeh di pi s — <s sy *< 

May trsst aad slga, wkila Wsv laenlii lis 1 

And grinds the swofd IMh adUlaas to daiitf. 



A 
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Yet thtts eosld. In a savsgMtyled laid, 

A few,— reviled, seom'd, hated of tta widk 
Stretch forth for peace the nnceremopioae hsv4i' 4 
And stamp Truth, even npon a ssabd svolk 4 
They called not God, or men, in proof to itaadt | 
. They prayed no vengeance on tiie peijsridMlll 
B«t heaven look'd down, sad moved with m'^ 
A compact firamedt where tiiaa might bfuy W 

Yet, through the land no clsmorons trismih 1 
Some bursts of natural eloquence were ttere i 

Somewhat of his past wrongs tta ladisa ssid i 
Of deeds design'd which now were girsa Hife 

Some tears the mother o'er hsr iafial shsd,| 
As through her aosl psseTd Hope's dapisiiMJ 

And they were gone— the guilslsss 

And tta wild wvods 4tasrbHl Itair toibtf VM I 

Ay, years have rolled on years, sad lamg hse ' 
Pass'd, with his justice, from Ac eoU ta 

And the world's spirit, and tta wodd'Sttras Mt 
Its nstive ions with ^ffsreat visw^han 1 

Crushing ttam down tiU they tavs 
With bloodiest retributioas yet tavs tv^jM* 

Even while ttair k^t vensgs ^prssd irsaadi 

Their aoeiest, firm, inviolsUe futh. 

Wtan burst the wsr*whoop st tta dead sfalghlh : 
And the blood curdled at the dreadfsl ssssdi. 

And momiag broiight sot its 1 
I9 ^MnaaaAa €MBtaBa^%^ thiiir CV9 i 
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oases in the detert's blight, 
lee of Peon's pecnliar tribe were fbnnd : 
be seroll he gtjtt in lore and pride, 
* pffM< n r » ' mt i k ku not neh beside^] 

I it, waainf raae, for narar more 
ar wild f ]ades another Pans behold : 
tless legislator, who did loat 
laa davad sablimnt thought of old. 
le lia wkiah beat the great of yore, 
th 8til|p— Eipediaaea stem mkI cold, 
vitb aaom froai its nsorpad oar 
I Tratk atioag^ and glarioos ai a star. 

m ebbless, the eagnlphing tide 
kite popolatioa sliU mils oa I 
hiM yoar ronantic heart of pride,— 
J spirit of the woods is goae. 
t farther do je wend t» hide 
IIBg streaK^ ; to monra your glory Aown, 
think how soon sha}l orowd« punua 
pa flreaai where glides the still caaoe. 

Matifal nonentity, ere long, 

I bat with past marvels, to adorn 

g theme, some naavailtag song. 

ire piled a Donaneatof seom 

prassion's sophistry of wrong. 

by all year tameless heartit bars borne, 

re might have beea* had ye bat met 

ike yours, fad faith anwaveriag yet. 

thors of ** Penn and the Indians'' 
erve in the last nott; upon their 
loem, that ^' it is William Penn's 
lonour to stand alone as a states- 
>pposing principle to expedience, 
as well as in private hfe. Even 
the very beau-ideal of virtuous 
failed in this point. ■ The succegs 
periment has been as splendid as 
philosophic worshipper of abstract 
uld have hoped for or imagined." 
itences exemplify an expression 
— " Politics are Morals." ^ 

QUAKERS. 

Origin of the Term. 

30th of October, 1650, the cele- 
eorge Fox being at a lecture de- 
Derby by a colonel of the par- 
army, after the service was over 
. the congregation, till there came 
who too|^ him by the hand, and 
he, and the other two that were 
, must go beCore the magistrates, 
e exammed for a long time, and 
rge Fox, and one John Fretwell 
rsby, a husbandman, were com- 
> the house of correction for six 
pon pretence of blaspbemovs ex- 
, Gervas Bennet, one of the two 
iho signed their mittimus, hearing 
Me bum, aud 4ho^ ^bimt fpjpi 



" tremble at the word of the Lord," regarded 
this admonition so lightmiodedly, that from 
that time, he called Fox and his friends 
Quakers. Thif new and unusual denomi- 
nation wA taken up lo eagerly, that it soon 
ran over all England, and from thence to 
foreign countries.* It has since remained 
their distinctive name, insomuch, that to the 
present time they are so termed in acts of 
parliament ; and in their own declarations 
oa certain public occasions, and in ad- 
dresses to the king, they designate them- 
selvM «* the people called Qnakere.** The 
community, m its rules and minutes, for 
government and discipline, denominates 
itsel f *« The Society of FrientUr » 

OF JOHN KEATS, THE POET. 
To the Editor, 

Sir, — Underneath I send you a copy of 
a document which '* poor Keats " sent to 

Mr. , in August, 1820, just before 

his departure for Italy. 

This paper was intended by him to 
operate as his last will and testament, but 
the sages of Doctors' Commons refused to 
receive it as such, for reasons which to a 
lawyer would be perfectly satisfactory, 
however the rest of the world might deem 
them deficient in cogency : — 

Copy. 

<< My share of books divide amongst my 
frieods. In case of my death this 
scrap of paper may be serviceable in 
your possession. 

'^ All my estate, real and personal, con- 
sists in the losses of the sale of books, 
published or unpublished. Now I 

wish and you to be the first 

paid creditors — the rest is in nubihui — 
but, in case it should shower, pay ■■ 
the few pounds I ow« him/* 

Although too late to afford him any 
satisfaction or comfort, it did " shower " at 
iast ; and that, too, from a source which, 
in its general aspect, bears all the gloomi- 
ness of a cloud, without any of its refresh- 
ing or fertilizing anticipations — I mean the 
Court of Chancery. This unexpected 
^ showei^ was sufficiently copious to enable 
the fulfilment of all the wishes expressed in 
the above note. His friends have therefore 
the gratification of knowing that no pecu- 
niary loss has been (or need have been) 
sustained, by any one of those with whom 
he was connected, either by friendship or 
otherwise. 1 %k^> ^« » ^^* V^>X, 
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TiH.VrillBi bk t Bar u !"• 'tilk, ot > Shonll 

©m ixirttton Cn'Kf. 



Thete enpravinfr* pretty well describe 
the occDpationB of the fi^ares the; repre- 
sent. The ciy of " Fine writing-ink" has 
ceajed long a^; and the demand for such 
B folk as (he woman carries is diiconti- 
r)ued. They are copied from a set of etch- 
iltfis formerly mentioned — the " Cries of 
london," by LauroD. The following of 
that series are worth describing, because 
Ihey convey some notion of cries which we 
hear nn longer in the slreela of the metro- 
polls. 



small hand-baA 
ilh papers open in the other h 



taining >J 



A woman bears book- almanacks before 

her, displayed In around banket. 

Lotulon'i Otaette here. 

A woman holds one in her hand, and 

seems to have others in her lapped-up 

uprOBr 

Bug any U^ax or Wafer* T' 
A womsD carries these requuitn fo 



A man bears before hii 
slung from his shoulders, 
founders' letters, in small 
stick ; he holds one in his hand. I * 
remember to have heard this very cry n 
a boy. The type-seller composed tsJ* 
name for me, which I was thereby eiw 
to imprint on paper with common Vlit 
ink, 1 think It has become wholly tA 
within the last ten years. 

Old ShoafOT tome Broemt. 
A man with birch-brooms suspended 
hind him on a stick. His cry intiiw 
fti»V\ie '» ■«\\Uti^ to eichange them fiit 

-ficn&Y&i ft<)ro.''Ba '««a>*^ wkcu vwm^ 
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Remember the poor PrUonen I slung at his back ; his right hand holds his 

A man, with a capacious covered basket ^^ "*•""«*' '"'' » '"'""^ l"^ "* ?P*" 

spended at his, b,k by leather handles, ^°P f.^'» ^^±^^ ' " 'P^f*? 

•ough which hb arms pass ; he holds in f J"^ ,f 'ft ^. "=^''"' »"?• Jf-'J 

. righthanda small,roJ»d,deepboxwith «>^Holtand linen baTe superseded Scotch 

lit in the top, through wbich money may ^ ■"'^ssia. 

put.: in his lefk hand is a short walking- j^our pair form Sidmng, HoUand Soeki. 
iff for his support In former times the 

iioners in diflerent gaols, without allow- A woman cries them, with a shiUing*s- 

ce, deputed peisons to wdk the streets and ^^t^ in her hand ; the bulk of her ware is 

Licit a)ms.for. their support, of passengers ^ *n ^P^n box before her. Our ancestors 

d at dwelling-houses. The basket was ^^^^ 8^^^ precautions against wet from 

r bn^en-Tictoals. without — they took much within. Ihey 

were soakers and sockers. 
tetters f piping hot Fitters, 
. , ^ . , - . Long Thread Lacet. long and etrong, 

A womaii seated, frying the fritters on . ' -o -o 

I iroQ witfi four legs, over an open fire ^ miserably tattered-dothed girl and 

hted on bricks ; a pan of batter by her boy carry long sticks with laces depending 

le: two urchins, with a small piece of from the ends, like cats-o*-nine tails. This 

>ney between them, evidently desire to cry was extinct in London for a few years, 

ter it. ' while the females dressed naturally — now, 

when some are resuming the old fashion of 

Mujf my Dutch Bisketi P stiff stays and tight-lacing, and pinching 

%. woman carries them open in a large, *^«f ^^«lf |?, invereion, looking unmo- 

nd, shallow arm-basket on her right ^^rly and bodiless, the cry has been par- 

1 ; a smaller and deeper one, covered ^***v revived. 

h a cloth, is on her left. „ . . .- . . ,, „. ,. __ 

Pretty MauUf pretty PinSf pretty Women. 

^Tui>*9for c Mutton Pie, or a Christnuu . .,, v -j 

"^ Pief "^ man, with a square box sideways 

under his left arm, holds in his right hand 

k. woman carries them in a basket hang- a paper of pins opened. He retails 

on her left arm, under her cloak; she ha'p'orths and penn'orths, which he cuts off 

^s a bell with her right hand. from his paper. I remember when pins 

»„ ..^ --. -^ ^ . were disposed of in this manner in the 

tUy white Vinegar, Threepence a Quart. ^^^^^^ by women-their cry was a musical 

I?he vinegar is in two barrels, slung distich — 

r^» the back of a donkey ; pewter mea- Th«e-row8.».penny, pins, 

res are on the saddle in the space between Short whites, and mid— di— ings ! 

wn. The proprietor walks behind — he is 

aunty youtn, and wears flowers on the left Fine Tie, or a fine Bob, eir I 

I e of bis hat, and a lilly white apron ; he ^ wig-seller stands with one on his hand, 

Bcks a whip with his left hand: and combing it. and talks to a customer at his 

• nght fingers play with his apron Anngfc ^^^^ ^^^^^ j^ j^„^,^j l,^ ^^ inscription to 

^•. « .. ^j ny jta it jiJl* i ^ »" " Mlddle-row, Holboum." Wigs on 

OUUtin,oldTaSfeiy,orVelM.i^ . blocks stand on a bracketed board outeide 

A smart, prett} -looking lass, in a hj^ his 'window. This was when every body, 

*ked crowned-hat, a black hood cm- old and young, wore wigs — when the price 

*Iy tied under her chin, handsomely for a oommon one was a guinea, and a 

'ii^achered and ruffled, trips along in journeyman had a new one every year — 

Sb-heeled shoes, wiih bows of ribbons on when it wilton article in every apprentice's 

- insteps ; a light basket is on her right indenture that his master shoula find him 

*)y and her hands are crossed with a in " one good and sufficient wig, yearly, and 

^lity air. every year, for, and during, and unto the ex- 
piration, of the full end, and term, of his 

Scotch or Rutna Cloth. apprenticeship." 

A comfortably clothed, stout, 8ul»tantial- ^^^^^ , 

^\ing, middle-aged man, m a cocked hat, """^ "•» J"'" "'"^^ * 

'« fiuhion of those days,) supporting with Tbey w«x^ vmTR^\Aor[ft^ ^^ ns5«^^ 

I led band a pack as iarge as hip body, o! ^rttcuMS \«a%^«* "^^ ^"^"^^ XftRf^ ^»» 
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of half hit owB fat igfat * He holds othen 
in his left hand, and has a little box, and 
two or three baskets, slung about his waist. 

Japgmpmnr SkoM^ ycmrhonomri 

A shoeblack. A boy, with a small 
basket beside him, brushes a shoe on a 
stone, and addresses himself to a wigged 
beau, who carries his cocked-hat under his 
left arm, with a crooked-headed walking- 
stick in his left hand, as was the fkshion 
among the daodies of old times. I recol- 
lect shoeblacfks formerly at the comer of 
alraoft every street, especially in great 
thorough&res« There were several every 
morning on the steps of St. Andrew's church 
Holbom, till late m the forenoon. But the 
greatest exhibition of these artists was on 
the site of Finsbury-square, when it was 
an open field, and a depository for the 
stones used in paving ana street-masonry. 
There, a whole army of shoeblacks inter- 
cepted the citiiens and their clerks, on their 
way from Islington and Hoxton to the 
counting-houses and shops in the city, with 
** Shoeblack, your honour V ** Black your 
shoes, sir !'' 

Each of them had a large, old tin-kettle, 
containing his apparatus, viz. a capacious 
pipkin, or other large earthen-pot, contain- 
ing the blacking, which was made of ivory 
black, the coarsest moist sugar, and pure 
water with a little vinegar — a knife — two or 
three brushes — and an old wig. The old 
wig was an indispensable requisite to a 
shoeblack ; it whisked \away the dust, or 
thoroughly wiped ofi' the wet dirt, which 
his knife and brushes could not entirely 
detach ; a rag tied to the end of a stick 
smeared his viscid blacking on the shoe, 
and if the blacking was ** real japan,** it 
shone. The old experienced shoe-wearers 
preferred an oleaginous, lustreless blacking. 
A more liquid blacking, which took: a 
polish from the brush, was of later use and 
invention. Nobody, at that time, wore 
boots, except on horseback; and every 
body wore breeches and stockings : panta- 
loons or trousers were unheard of. The 
old shoeblacks operated on the shoes while 
they were on the feet, and so dexterously 
as not to soil the fine white cotton stocking, 
which was at one time the extreme of 
£uhion, or to smear the buckles, which were 
universally worn. Latterly, you were ac- 
commodated with an old pair of shoes to 
staad in, and the yesterday s paper to read, 
while your shoes were cleaning and poVv&Vv- 
^Kf ^od yoar buckles were whitaned. i.Tid 
^mbtd.^ Wbea iboeiirmgft finV cimA 



into vogue, the prince of Wales 
king) appeared with them in his 
a deputed body of the buckle- 
Birmingham presented a petit! 
royal highness to resume the v 
buckles, which was good-natun 
plied with. Yet in a short time s 
entirely superseded buckles. Th 
cursion on the shoeblacks wa 
makers of ** patent cake-blacl 
sticks formed with a handle, lil 
baUledoor; they suffered a mo 
invasion from the makers of liqui( 
in bottles. Soon afterwards, wh 
and Martin " manufacture th< 
ultra of blacking, private she 
became general, public shoeblad 
disappeared, and now they ar 
The last shoeblack that I rem 
London, sat under the covered e 
Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, t 
last six years. 



ANTIQUARIAN MEMORA 
For the Table Book, 
Chair at Page's Loci 

At a little alehouse on the 
Hoddesdon, called *^ Page*s Loci 
a curious antique chair of oak, rid 
It has a high, narrow back inlaid 
and had a seat of the same, wh 
replaced by the more durable su 
oak. The framework is beautifu 
in foliage, and the top rail of th< 
also the front rail between the 
the imperial crown in the cen 
supports of the back are twist( 
surmounted with crowns, by way 
and the fore-legs are shaped Ul 
paws. 

The date is generally supposed 
of Elizabeth ; and this is confirn 
circumstance of the chairs iu the 
lery of Hatfield-house, in Her 
being of similar construction, bu 
the crowns. The date of these lai 
is unquestionably that of Elizal 
visited her treasurer, Burleigh, v 
it was. The circumstance of th 
being carved on the chair abov 
and their omission in those at 
would seem to imply a regal di 
and we may fairly mfer, that it on 
part of the furniture of queen £ 
avLuUu^-lodge situate on Eppio 
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B^R OF KIEKBY LONSDALE, I should be much obliged to T. Q. M. if 

' i«;ndal.-lune BaiDOB. ^^„7^ p?^' ''''^ ^ ^^"^ ^^^"^ ""^r 



7b the MdUar. 

he Tenth Part of year interestitig 
n, the Table Book^ has been lent 
one of yonr constant readers; 
"e of the interest which I take in 
g connected with Westmoreland, 
ut the Notes of T. Q. M. on a 
I Tour from Skipton to Keswick.* 
)t my intention to re?iew those 

point out the whole of his in- 
; but I shall select one, which, 
able judgment, is quite inexcus- 
fter stating that the Rev. Mr. 
once the curate of KirAby (not 

your correspondent spells it) 

he adds, "1 believe the welU 
larus Wilson is the o£Bciating 
t present." What your narrator 

the appellation " well known," 
san determine — and to which of 

he would affix the term, I can- 
>1v imagine. The eldest son is 
Vhittington, an adjoining parish; 

1 son of the same family is vicar 
, in Lancashire ; the third is the 

Tunstal, in the same county. 

all the gentlemen of that family 
or ever were, *' officiating mini- 
d I can safely assure your cor- 
t, that not one of them ever wa» 
ting minister of Kirkby Lonsdale, 
is the Rev. Mr. Sharp ; who the 
I forget, but an inquirer could 
y ascertained it; and an inquiry 
e furnished him with some very 
tails respecting the actual incum- 

uray, let me mention the curious 
> town retaining^ts ancient name, 
idal, a neighbouring town, has 
mmon parlance, a moiety of its 
I all legal documents Kendal is 
as Kirkby Kendal, as the former 
Lons-dale ; and the orthography 
nt, as it shows at once the den- 
hese names. Kirh-by'Lon^'-daie, 
by-Ken or Kent-dale, evidently 
it the prominent object, the 
)f those towns on the banks of 
cctive river, the Lvne, Loyne, 
i it is variously written, and the 
Ken, and their dales, or vallies, 
the cognomen. 
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« CoLiTlfSK^ 



Ab hall, whieh likt » teverBe ■hewti 
VMtt gatat, whita walla, aovgiht waa aparbf , 
Pota brimfal, na tlK>iight of aariaf . 

If a very curious tradition respecting the 
very fine and remarkable brid|$e over the 
river Lune, together with a paintiug of it 
done for me by a cobbler at Lancaster, 
would be at all interesting to you, I shall 
be happy to^send them to your publisheftt 
The picture is very creditable to the artist; 
and after seeing it, I am sure you will say, 
that however (if ever) just, in former days, 
the moderns furnish exceptions to the well* 
known maxim-— 

Ne sator ultra erepidam. 

I am, sir, 

your obedient servant, 
Limdon, Sept, 2$, 1827, Bob Suobt, 



IBtdcobtrtess 

07 THK 

ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 

No.X. 

ThX CoPSRiriCAN SySTXM that of TBI 

Amcikmts. 

Copernicus places the sun in the centre 
of our system, the fixed stars at the circum- 
ference, and the earth and other planets 
in the intervening space ; and he ascribes 
to the earth not only a diurnal motion 
around its axis, but an annual motion round 
the sun. This simple system, which ex- 
plains all the appearances of the planets 
and their situations, whether processional, 
stationary, or retrograde, was so fully and 
distinctly inculcated by the ancients, that 
it iM matter of surprise it should derive its 
name from a modern philosopher. 

Pythagoras thought that the earth was a 
movable body, and, so far from being the 
centre of the world, performed its revolu- 
tions around the region of fire, that is the 
sun, and thereby formed day and night. 
He is said to have obtained this knowledge 
among the Egyptians^ who represented the 
aun eia\AeaA.\:u»2^^ Vjw ^ \«^'^^^ \«K»a!ii^ 
^ we^t. V^e^* \Xi«& io^ xftwsNB* ^«a^^ 
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gitniiicit and six above; or, rather, because the motions of Venus and Mercu 

having formed its dung into a ball, it after- the sun. 

wards lays itself on its back, and by means That the earth is round, and inhs 

of its feet whirls that bdi round in a circle, all sides, and of course that there : 

Philolaiis, the disciple of Pythagoras, podes, or those whose feet are din 

was the first publisher of that an4 several posite to ours, is one of the most 

other opinions belonging to the Pythago- doctrines inculcated by philosoph 

rean school. He addcxl, that the earth genes Laertius, in one part of nil 

moved in an oblique circle, by which, no savs, that Plato was the first who c 

dotibt, he meant the zodiac. inhabitants of the earth opposit 

Plutarch intimates, that Ilmeeus Locren- ''Antipodes.'' He does not meant! 

sis, another disciple of Pythagoras, held was the first who taught this opii 

the same opinion ; and that when he said only the first who made use of t 

the planets were animated, and called them ** Antipodes ;" for, in another jp 

the different measures of time, he meant no mentions Pythagoras as the first wl 

other than that they served by their revolu- it. When Plutarch wrote, it was 

tions to render time commensurable ; and of controversv ; and Lucretius an 

that the earth vras not fixed to a spot, but who oppose this notion, as well as 

was carried about by a circular motion, as gustine, serve as witnesses that itn 

Aristarchus of Samos, and Seleucus after- prevailed in their time, 

vrards taught. The proofs which the ancienti 

This Aristarchus of Samos, who lived of the sphericalness of the earth, 

about three centuries before Jesus Christ, same that the modems use. Plin; 

was one of the principal defenders of the subject observes, that the land whic 

doctrine of the earth's motion. Archimedes out of sight to persons on the d< 

informs us, '' That Aristarchus, writing on ship, appears still in view to those 

this subject against some of the philoso- upon the mast. He thence conclu 

phers of his own age, placed the sun im- the earth is round. Aristotle di 

movable in the centre of an orbit, described consequence not only from the 

by the earth in its circuit." Sextus Empi- shadow of the earth on the disl 

ricus cites him, as one of the principal moon in eclipse, but also from tl 

supporters of this opinion. in travelling south, we discover od 

From a passage m Plutarch it appears, and that those which we saw before, 

that Cleanthes accused Aristarchus of im- in the zenith or elsewhere, chan 

piety and irreligion, by troubling the repose situation with respect to us. 

of Vesta and the Larian gods ; when, in ^ On whatever arguments the 

giving an account of the phenomena of the founded their theory, it is ceru 

planets in their courses, he taught that clearly apprehended that the pla 

neaven, or the firmament of the fixed stars, volved upon their own axis. Hera 

was immovable, and that the earth moved Pontus, and Ecphantus, two a 

in an oblique circle, revolving at the same Pythagoreans, said, that the eartl 

time around its ovm axis. from west to east, just as a wheel d 

Theophrastus, as quoted by Plutarch, its ajus or centre. According to 

says in his History of Astronomy, which the platonist, Plato extended this 

has not reached our times, that Plato, when tion from the earth to the sun ai 

advanced in years, gave up the error he planets. '' To that general motic 

had been in, of msJung the sun turn round makes the planets describe a circuls 

the earth ; and lamented that he had not he added another, resulting fro 

placed it in the centre, as it deserved, in- spherical shape, which made each 

stead of the earth, which he had put there move about its own centre, whilst t 

contrary to the order of nature. Kor is it formed the general revolution 

at all strange that Plato should reassume an course." Plotinus sdso ascribes tl 

opinion which he had early imbibed in the ment to Plato ; for speaking of 

schools of the two celebrated Pythagoreans, says, that besides the grand circula 

Archytas of Tarentum, and Timsus the observed by all the stars in gener 

Locrian, as we see in St. Jerome*s Christian thought " they each performed 

apology against Rufinus. In Cicero we about their own centre." 

£nd, that Heradides of Pontus, who was a The same notion is ascribed to 

Pj^tbagorean, taught the same doclnne. It of Syracuse by Cicero, who quote 

ma/ be added, that Tycho BracWs rf«Vem ^t^»\.m% xc^ vi^Traox Vci'ax Va ai 

WMlwcnm to Viivmusy as weW aa "wete AYii*l^w^a&^&\\^Ni^evwx^.\Sv^^y^^ 
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lycetas, iivhose opinion^ he says, 
L << the celerity of the earth's mo- 
lt its own axis, and otherwise, was 
cause and reason of the apparent 
ns of the heavenly bodies, 
jseful the invention of telescopes 
to the astronomical obserrations 
3dems is particularly evident from 
:overy, that the planets revolve on 
s, a discovery founded on the 
1 revolution of the spots observed 
disks; so that every planet per- 
> revolutions, by one of whicn it 
with others about a common cen- 
by the other, moves upon its axis 
own. Yet all that the modems 
meed in this respect, serves only 
y to the ancients the glory of being 
iscoverers, by the aid of reason 
"he moderns in this are to the an- 
the French philosophers to sir 
vton ; all whose labours and tra- 
isiting the poles and equator to 
i the figure of the earth, served 
)nfirm what sir Isaac had thought 
lout so much as stirring from his 



GRAVESEND. 

[other and her Children. 

To the Editor, 

Rochester, Sept, 29, 1827. 

n the beach at Gravesend yesterday 
I saw a gaily dressed young female 
,nd fondling an infant in her arms, 
! called Henry ; with a fine, lively, 
of about three years old running 
10 suddenly venturing to interrupt 
y of a goat, by tickling his beard 
switch, became in immediate 
r over.punisliment from the pro* 
mal. J ran to " the rescue," and 
warm thanks for its achievement, 
manner of mothers she kissed and 
ler " dear Lobski," as she called 

rogue; and I involuntarily and 
sly repeated the appellation. ''Sir,'' 
-and she smiled — ** it is perfectly 
; but his father and I so frequently 
that name in joke, that we some- 
it fall when in earnest — his 
ttian name is Robert." I laughed 
^him, shook hands with young 
' wished his mother good morning, 

the first conveyance to Iiondon, 

y forgot my little adventure. 

— It was brought to my recollec- 



tion this afternoon through an incident on the 
roof of a stage-coach, by which I was tra- 
velling to B^hester with several passen- 
gers ; all of whom, except myself, alighted 
at Gravesend. One of them, a Londoner, 
a young man of facetious remark, let an 
expression or two fall, from whence I 
strongly suspected he was the husband of 
Lobski*s mother. He had sat next to me 
at the back of the coach, and had been 
particularly anxious respecting the safety 
of a goose — whereon, as I learned, he an- 
ticipated to regale with his wife in honour 
of Michaelmas. Being left to pursue the 
short remainder of my jouiiiey alone, I was 
proceeding to change my place in the rear, 
for the box-seat, when I perceived a letter, 
with the direction so obliterated by friction, 
as to be undecipherable. There could not 
be a^ doubt that it had escaped from my 
late fellow-traveller's pocket; and as it 
seemed to have been left to me as an air- 
loom, I took the liberty to examine the 
contents. It was from his wife; and in 
connection with my surmise, and with my 
beach-story, it furnished the strongest pre- 
sumptive evidence that I had rightly con- 
jectured his identity. He was an entire 
stranger to the driver ; and I am scarcely 
sorry that the absence of all clue to his ad- 
dress at Gravesend, or in London, allows 
me a fair opportunity of laying before (he 
readers of the Table Book a sprightly epis- 
tle, from a mother who leaves her home in 
the metropolis to visit Gravesend, as a 
watering place, with a couple of young 
children whom she loves, and with the 
pleasure of expecting and receiving an 
occasional pop-visit from her good roan. 

Copy of the Letter. 

Gravesend, Thursday aft. 

Dear Henry, — We arrived here after 
a very pleasant voyage in one of the 
Calais steamers. Lobski, as usual, was 
and is, quite at home. He really appears 
to be the flower of Gravesend. He spa^s 
with all the sailors who notice him, which 
are not a few — nods to the old women-^ 
bailees at the boys, and runs off with their 
hoops — knocks at the windows with his 
stick — hunts the fowls and pigs, because 
they run away from him — and admires the 
goats, because they are something new. 
As we walk on the beach he looks out for 
'' anoner great ship*' — kisses the little girls 
•—thumps Mary — and torments me. The 
young ones in the road call him " Cock 
Robin;' He \s,\wiccd,^^^v^^'Vi*^^5iiA 

^< a tainted oueJ^ , 
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tJpon first coming down T itotnediately 
commenced inquiries about the bathing, 
and found some who talked otmud-rubbiw, 
Mo one gave it such a character as Mrs. £. 
*— I met with a lady on the beach, who 
told me she had brought a little bot of hers 
down last year to be mud-rubbed ; but after 
a month's stay his legs were no way im- 
proved — she then bathed him for a month, 
and the boy is a fine little fellow. I con- 
sidered, as LobekPe legs really brought us 
here, it was best to bathe him at once ; and 
accordingly paid 5«. 3iL for a month, other- 
wise it is 1#. each time. Since going in, ^ 
which he took pretty well, considering the ' 
instantaneous plunge, he calls to me when 
he looks at the sea, " There is my tub^ Ma.*' 
He was rather frightened, and thought he 
fell into the water, but not near so much, 
the guide says, as most children are. 
Harry is getting falter every day, and very 
jealous of Bob when with me— A)ut, out of 
doors, the little fellow glories in seeing 
L'bski run on before. They grow very 
fond of each other. 

Monday will be a erand day here in 
choosing the mayor, and at night . a mock 
election takes place, with fireworks, &c.— 
and this day month Greenwich-fair is held 
in the fielas. The people here are any 
thing but sociable, and '* keep themselves 
to themselves." The sailors are the most 
obliging, and very communicative— they 
usually carry Bob over any dirty place or so 
for me — and, to tell the truth, I have almost 
changed my mind from a parson to a sailor. 

If you can, do come down on Sunday ; 
but, by no means, empty-handed, or rather, 
empty-pocketed — my cash is now very low, 
though I have been as saving as possible. 
1 find no alteration in the price of provi- 
sions except potatoes and milk— every thing 
else I think is as in London. I should like 
Some pens, paper, and a book or two— for 
one, the Duchfss D'Orleans' Court of Louis 
the XIV., I think it is — and any thing, as 

poor Mrs. • says, trery amusing ; for 

the evenings are " cursedly "^ dull— atop-— 
it's your own word — and as I have said it, 
it may relieve a little of this evening's 
ennni. "Whatever you bring you can put 
into the little portmanteau, which I shall 
find very useful when we return. Bob 
and Harry send you a kiss apiece, and 
mine " I will twist up in a piece of paper, 
and bring with me when I come to town.^ 

This is a scribble — but Bob is asleep on 
my Jap. 

Jam, my dear Harry, 

Yours, very affectlotia\e\v» 



N.B. 'PXeea^ to send me word A 
the month, and what's o*clock. 

Can you, Mr. Editor, imagine s 
more expressive of loneliness, and ( 
intelligence, than* this young wife 
N.B., with the execratory citation 
husband's vocabulary — or more s 
affectionate than the ** twist up 
kiss, with *' Bob*^ Lobski asleep oi 
I like a letter, and a letter write 
sort mightily: one with a fear 
strong expression of feeling — i 
epithet about the dull evening 
a female can scarcely extenuate 
by such a confession and assigi 
its right owner, implying its imt 
as this female makes. How od 
yet how well, her fondness foi 
and her domestic management co 
the Memoirs of the Court of Lo 
and the price of provisions. Ho^ 
is her momentary hesitation betwi 
rubbing and bathing. Then tb 
determination, so essential when 
no time to spare, marks such ' 
of character V — even the autho 
excellent essay on that noble qual 
admire it. I presume that " Lobs 
be rickety ; and I take this oppo 
observing, on the authority of i 
friend, that town-bred chUdren, 
profusely of sugar, and are pamp 
sweets, usually are. Sugar has 
of softening the bones, and causes 
ets : it should form no part of th 
rickety children, or only in a sma 
and such children should be all< 
encouraged to eat common salt fr 

To return however to the I 
should really like to know the set 
allusion respecting the " parson 
** sailor," so naturally called for 
playful services of the tars ; whi( 
observed, are ever exerted on s 
sions, and remind one of the 1 
Hercules with the distaff. Her i 
Lobski's " animated nature" is 
and true a sketch of boyish infi 
you may perceive the hand of 
ther in every line. In the ar 
of the mayoralty show and the 
the unsociableness of Gravesend 
think I can trace something of tl 
I hope she may live to see her b( 
men and true," gladdening her 
fearless well-doing. She must lo 
Lobski:— he's a "Pickle." It 
power of a mother to effect mo 
io\m^W<^\v <^l ^ \^!^d!« early <i 
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that yon may \)e attored of the right? To me, the city was a ** Toid ** 

ess of the letter I found, and without him , ■ 

edy the original accompanies Uiis — ^- What a referee he was 1 He would 

cation to your publishers ; with tell yon the price of stocks on any past 

, if its ownership be claimed, to day ; and dilate for hours on the interesting 

to the claimant, on the pioduction details in the charters of the twelve city 

in the handwriting of the epistle companies. He had a peculiar mode of 

silencing an antagonist who Tentured to 

I am. Sir, &c. obtrude an opinion— -by adducing a scriptu- 

CuRio So* ral maxim, '* Study to be quiet,** and '* mind 

vour own business ;" and now and then a 

■ ■ ■ Jg^ La^in mottos, obtained from the Tablet 

^OOR BILLY W " ^^ Memory, would be used with great feli- 
city. His obsenrations were made in an 

For the Table Book. elevated tone, ihey commanded attention — 

he used to declare that *' money was mo- 

;ars ago my pen was employed to ney ;" that " many people were great 

ie sketch of a Character, but ap- fools ;" and that <* bankrupts could not be 

g that the identity might be too expected to pay much." After a remark of 

d catch his eye, — he was my this kind he would take a pinch of snuff, 

1 a great reader of" periodicals" — with ^rave self-complacency, and throw his 

. I meant to say nothing ill- snuff- box on the table with inimitable im- 

et I feared to offend a harmless portance— a species of dignified ingenuity 

osive man, and I destroyed what that lived and died with him. His medical 

me an hour's amusement. The panacea was a certain " vegetable sirup,'' 

) longer exists— death has re- whereon he would descant, by the hour 

n. Disease and a broken spirit, together, as a specific for all human mala- 

1 by commercial misfortunes and dies, and affirm " your physicians and 

ces, weighed him down, and the apothecaries — mere humbugs 1'*— — • 
re in which he used to shine has Then, he would astound the coffee-room 

ief attraction. bv declaring he once bid the king of Spain 

/hat a man he was!— of the pure, £700,000 for the island of Porto Rico— 

on cut. Saint Paul's was stamped this was his grandest effort, and if his ear 

ehead. He was the great oracle ever caught the question " Who is he?*' 

ain cofiiee-house, not a hundred uttered by a country listener, his thrown* 

m Gray's Inn ; where he never back shoulders and expansion of chest be- 

c in one box, nor placed himself trayed the delight he felt, that his bounce 

? situation. His tavern dignities had been overheard. 

Lindinff — the waiters trembled at Now and then, on a Saturday, he would 

ich — his orders were obeyed with break his city chains, and travel to " The 

: precision. For some years he Spaniard'' at Hampstead for a dinner; but 

£iog of the room — he was never no argument or persuasion could get him 

nor did he ever abdicate. His to Richmond. His reply was always the 

calling for his pint of wine, and same — « the hottls at Richmond employ 

rupt part of the Gazette, had a too much capital," He was an economist, 
haracter past describing. I have Id his pleasantest humours, and he had 

then seen a " rural,*' in the same few unpleasant ones, after dining with him 

m, attempt the thing — but my I have sometimes importuned him to pay 

s •• Hyperion to a satyr.''' - the whole bill ; his answer was peculiar and 

have him in my eye now— tra- conclusive; " My good friend," said he, 

3 the city and back — regulating " if I had adopted the plan of paying for 

1 by the Royal Exchange clock others, I might have kept company with all 

id daily boasting he had the best the princes and nobles in the land, instead 

in England. Like his watch, he of plebeians like you." 
urious piece of mechanism. He His Sunday, till one o'clock, was passed 

luitted London, for he was per- in "spelling the newspapers;" af^er that 

very thing would " stand still " he walked on the north side of Lincoln's 

sence. It seemed, as though he Inn Fields, with his hands behind him, lill 

that St. Paul's clock would not three — he then entered Lincoln's Inn cha- 

pA, asid T^Mttie^ Vi Vk»«^ Y^^ ^^^ ^^'^V' 



lat the letters by the general post 
ot he delivered, — Was he not 
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to him first— If an old friend or two drop- 
ped in^ his happiness was coapplste. 

He was a philosopher too, at toast he in- 
dole in a MOft or philosophy^ and I am 
not sore that it was not a good aort, althonch 
not a very eleFated or poetioil one* Ue 
evinced a disregard for life. The-iooaer 
'' we are all dead. the better'' was one of 
his &Tourite phrases. And now hM If imd, 
—Peace to hu ashes ! 

This is the only tablet raised to his me- 
mory ; the inscription if feeble, but it has 
the norelty of truth, and may occasion 
some of his many acquaintances to reoiem- 
ber the quaintness and eccentricities of 
'* Pooa Billy W J" 



ABORIGENES. 

This word is explained in every diction- 
ary, English, Latin, or French, as a general 
name for the indigenous inhabitants of a 
country; when in reality it is the proper 
name of a peculiar people of Italy, who 
were not indigenous, but supposed to have 
been a colony of Arcadians. The error 
has been founded chiefiy on the supposed 
derivation of the word from ah ottgine. 
Never (except in Swift's ludicrous work) 
was a more eccentric etymology— a prepo- 
sition, with its governed case, made plural 
by the modem final s I The university of 
Oxford, some years ago, added to this sole- 
cism by a public prize poem on the Abo- 
riginal Britons. 

The most lational etymology of the word 
seems to be a compound of the Greek 
words ii*§, i(0f, and yt iwf, a race of moun- 
taineers. So Virgil calls them, 

<« — Qeniu indocile ae dispemm montibut altis.** 

• 

It seems more probable, that the name of 
the oldest settlers in Italy should have a 
Greek than a Latin derivation. 

The preceding remarks are by a late 
poet-laureate, Mr. Pye, who concludes by 
inquiring, what should we say of the ety- 
mologist who were to deduce the name of 
an ancient British tribe from the modern 
English ? 



TASTING DAYS. 

To tha Editor. 

Sir, — ^Few men enjoy, or deserve better 
Hying than the citizens of London. Vf Wk 



they are fin on the jonmey of life, i 
•oqnired a useful feme in| their n 
oompaniesy dieir ele?ation is c 
and complacent .Not a subject 
posed, nor a matter of reference coi 
Duty as a living author has obsei 
most begin or finish with a dinner, 
originate a most exquisite anticij 
the Mteet few, the *< Tasting I 
day which precedes all good gener 
and drinking days. Mr. Abemethy 
the by, is not afraid of dish or gl 
lecture profitably on abstinence, 
^ Lancet** may breathe a satirical i 
in compliance with social fellows 
humane gourmanderie, London 
proudly patronise the preceding \ 
ceeding engagements ot*' Tasting '. 
I am, sir, 

Your brother dt. 
An Old X 



CURIOUS SIGN. 
For the Table Book. 

** A little leAraing^ U a daagtmai M 

So said Pope, and so say J. Jk 
East, near Skipton-in Cravsen,.tM 
inscription arrests Uie atteatite'i 
passcNby : — .. .; ; .i 

WATKivsbir's 

ACADAMT 

Whatever man hoe done man m 

Also 

Dealer in Groceries, 

&c. 

Tim 

ORDERS TO MARCH, 

The following parody, on a stan 
<< Blue Bonnets over the Border,' 
forth, as an advertisement, by a 1 
Brighton, named March. 

March 1 March f has the best hats to teHi 
Try him, jou'll find him no wily deeeir 
March 1 — march! go and he*Il use yon ire 
His is the warehouse for baying^ a be«r 
Come then, my masters, ' 
Doff yonr old castors, 
Rafged and torn, or howe*er in disuda 
For a new topper, a 
Round hat or opera. 
Much is the man, so give him an order. 
Wmv^VX \&is^\ \m ^Obft \M«t hate to 
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!t6e asroonwtiate"!! at *6(cfeg Corammi, fturrtp. 



A homely pirton of « Koonlj' pl«« 



^ k fine lummer'a day I alighted, with 

fiicnd W , from the roof of a (tage- 

di U CioydoD, for a by-way nalk, in 
hit unknown to both. We struck to 
cutwoid throug-b Addiscontbe — it 
vucely a village, and ooly lecnarkable 
tb« Bast India Company having seated 
■iUi a military establishment ; which, as 
>^ah\e persons, we had no desire to 
k Ibough vre couLd not help observing 
■M eanuon in a ineadow, as stnooth- 
■nn, and with as little of nature-like 
Net, as a drill-sergeant's lace. Furthec 
*Ud we met a well-mountecl horaeman, 
^ some of my old readers may easily 
■tine I could not &il to remember— 



" mine host " of the " Swan " at West 
Wickham — the recognition was mutoal; 
and being in search of an adventure, I 
asked him for a direction to any little pub- 
lic-house within a mile or two, that was 
worth looking at on account of its antiquity 
and rustic anpearance. He despaired of 
an; thing " auolutely " of the kind in the 
neighbourhood; but, from his description 
of what he thought might be "something" 
near it, we took a lane to the left, and soon 
came to the house. Like too many of our 
ancient churehes it had been " repaired 
and beautified "—depneA «S «*«1 *™t 

the oYCTwet* ot to t«v^«>«^''^^^'*"' 
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it We found better entertainment within ham and Camberwell. Much of hi 
than \i^ithout — a cheerful invitation to tlie is sent farther off. A good deal, 
bar, vrhere we had a cool glass of good ale me, had gone to the duke of Ue' 
with a biscuit, and the sight of a fine healthy for fencing ; the load then prepari 
family as they successively entered for for like use on a farm at Slrentham, 
something or other tliat was wanted. Having ing to Mr. Iloare, of the Golder 
refreshed and exchanged " good-morning " Charing Cross. He eyed W— — 
with tlie good-natured prov^itors of *' «X)d on the bank, sketching the spot, a 
entertainment for man and horse/ we that as soon as he had finished loa 
turned to the left, and at a stone's throw wain, he would show us what was 
crossed into a lane, having a few labourers' on in-doors.'' Aoeordingly when 
cottages a little way along on the right, and concluded he walked with me to 
soon came to the Broom-maker*s,reprefaited who, by that time,* had nearly 
in the engraving. Seeing what had been efiected in t 

We had a constant view all the war np be had <' a sort of notion that the gf 
the lane, from beyond the man dimbing might like, perhaps, to take of 
the ladder, of the flickering linen at the broom-maker, then at work, ius: 
point of the rod waving on the broom- euriouM an old chap as a man mi| 
stack. The flag was erect^ by the labourers a summer's day without seeing— < 
on the carrying of the last dboulder-load nobody could make either header 
of the rustic pile — an achievement quite as what you call an original," 

important to the interests of the Broom- W and I were as desiroui ( 

maker, as the carrying of Seringapatam to thing new as were the ancient inl 
the inteiests of tlie " Honourable Com- of Athens ; and in search of it we 
pany.'^ the broom-manufactory —^ a small 

Having passed the Broom-maker's, which comfortable barn, with a grateful 

stands at the comer of the lane we had it from the heath and birch-wood. 

come up, and being then in the road across five persons were busy at work. 1 

Shirlev Common towards Ajl<iiogton, we withm the door was the unmistidu 

intercoanged expressions of regret that we ^ originaL'' Like his feliow-worl 

had not fallen in with any thing worth no- wore a leathern apron, and a heavy 

tice. A look-back induced a halt ; we sleeve on the left arm ; and with t 

returned a few steps, and taking seats at and arm he firmly held and compn 

the angle on the bank, I thought I perceived heath into round bundles, of pro 

'' capabilities,'' in the home-view before our sistency and size, and strongly boi 

eyes, for a Table Book notice. The loaded with the other. He was apparently 

man, near the pile of poling, is represented sixty and seventy years of age, 

proceeding towards a spot at some thirty labour, which to a young man seen 

yards distance, where a teamed waggon- was to him heavy, for it required 

frame was standing. It belonged to the strength. There was some difi 

master of the place — a tall, square-shoul- getting him to converse, lie was 

dered, middle-aged, active roan, who looked suspicious; and, as he worked, h 

as one having authority — who laboured, hensions quickened him to rcstles 

iand was a master of labourers. He, and over-exertion. To " take him o! 

another man, and a lad, were employed, thus excited, and almost consta 

** all without hurry or care,** in loading bending posture, was out of the 

the wain with poling. As I stood observ- I therefore handed him a jug of hi 

ing their progress he gave me a frank home-brewed, and told him our v 

** Good-day, sir V* and I obtained some in- countenance lighted up, and I be 

formation from him respecting his business, to converse with me for a few 

His name is on his carts << John Bennett, and to look me full in the fac 

Shirley Common.'' He calls himself a assured him of the << wherewith: 

'' Broom-maker and Wood-dealer," and he jug of ale at night. He willingl; 

has more the character of a Wood-cutter into the compact, but the inquietui 

than the figure of the Wood-man in tlie to his features was baffling to the 

popular print. He and his men cut the held the pencil. By this time th 

materials for broom-making chiefly from that " Old Davy ^' was haiing 

the neighbouring common, and the wood '' taken off'' brought his master*s 

he deals in from adjacent woods and co^wa. Viet <i^MVK,\vieT% and sons, from th 

He telk the greater part of bis brooms Xo audi vss^t^iX. niqixV^caw lt«vcw -^^ 

Mbopkeepen and other consuiaexft \u SlieaXr \kowK, \x^ y\\xifi.%%^^^ ^^wooaoki 
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lim was W— — with his sketch- not get more than fourteen or sixteen shil- 

lis desire for a " three-quarter " lings a week. Mr. Bennett's men are paid 

the *' original ** occasioned me to piece-work, and can easily earn a guinea a 

elf on a heap of birch sideways, week. After the sketching was over, and 

M mao*s face might be directed his people had retired to their labour, we 

the required position. The group walked with him through his little garden 

IS was numerous and differently of fruit-trees and vegetables to another shed, 

1 : some kept their eyes upon " Old where they fashioned broom-handles, and 

)thers upon me, while I talked to some common husbandry implements of 

nany as could command a view of wood. On recrossing the garden he ga- 

i-book were intent upon the pro- thered us cherries from the trees, and dis- 

he portrait ; and a few, who were coursed on his hives of bees by the hedge- 




!ss — the old man " sitting," cun- which would cost more to exhibit than a 

iling, looking unutterably wise at better subject, and therefore it has since 

I VV was steadily endeavour- rested without disturbance. 

e likeness — the surrounding spec- From the Broom-maker's at Shirley 

d the varied expressions of their Common, we had a pleasant walk into Ad- 

.ces — the gleams of broken light dington, where there is a modem-built 

only opening that admitted it, palace of the archbishop of Canterbury, 

^ay<^the broad masses of shadow, with extensive old gardens and large hot- 

ich browns of the shining birch houses, and several good houses. We had 

ding heath, rudely and unequally passed Mr. Maberly's seat and grounds on 

ned a picture which I regretted our way. A turn in the road gave us a 

— was a prominent figure in, view of Addington church in a retired 

engaged as he was, he could nei- spot, beyond a row of town-built dwellings, 

or sketch it. with little gardens in front, and a shop or 

Id labourer's eccentricity was ex- two. The parish clerk lives in one of 

amusing. He said his name was them. Upon request he accompanied ua, 

)xall ; he knew not, or would not with the keys, to the church, of ancient struc- 

her where he was bom, or where ture, lately trimmed up, and enclosed by a 

orked, or any thing more of him- high wall and gates. There was nothing 

that there he was ; " and now,'' within worth seeing, except a tomb with 

" make of me what you can.'' disfigured effigies, and a mutilated ill-kept 

.id his master, in a whisper, " if register-book, which, as it belonged to the 

lake anything of him, sir, it's more immediate parish of the archbishop, seem*- 

fiave been able to do." The old ed very discreditable. The " Cricketers,** 

1 a dissenting " humph " for every nearly opposite to the church, accommo- 

•anced towards him — except the dated us with as good refreshment as the 

The burthen of his talk was— he village afiforded, in a capacious parlour. The 

bout nothing, cared about nothing house is old, with a thatched roof. We 

—why should he ? Yet he was a found it an excellent resting-place ; every 

inquirer. Craftily leering his way better, as an inn, than we could have 

icing eye while he asked a ques* expected in a spot so secluded. We had 

ai ted, with a sarcastic smile, for an rambled and loitered towards it, and felt 

and when given, out came his ourselves more wearied when about to de- 

r " humph," and " how do you part than we wished ; and, as a farmer's 

He affected to listen to explana- lamily cart stood at the door, with the former 

le he assumed a knowing grin, to himself in it, Iproposed to W. to attempt 

his hearers that he knew better, gaining a lift. Tne farmer's son, who drove 

ledge, however, was incommuni- it, said, that it was going our way, and that 

I past all finding out. He conti- a ride was at our service. The driver got 

uiged in " hum !" and " ha I" and up in front, W. followed, and when I had 

; and these, to his rustic auditors, achieved the climbing, I found him in con- 

5 of wisdom. He was what they flict with a young calf, which persisted in 

" knowing old chap." He had licking his clothes. He was soon relieved 

best broom-maker in the manu- from the *mcoxvNft\v\^TLt^,^*s Va '^^^^'^^^''^2^ 

ad had earned excellent wages, like manner, \i«^ti%^'»^^^!J^'^*t-_^^^^^ 

aw him he was infirm, and did faimei ^aa ^^iVCl^ lo^^t^ ^^ ^'^^''> '*®^. 
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his SOQ a little less. We had a laughable jolt 
upstandiDg, along a little frequented road ; 
and during our progress I managed to bind 
the calf to good behaviour. Leaving West 
Wickham on our left, and its pleasant 
church and manor-house on the right, we 
ascended Keston Common, and passed over 
it, as we had nearly all the way, in merry 
conversation with the old farmer, who 
dwelt with great glee on his youthful fame, 
as one of the best cricket-players in Kent. 
We alighted before we came to the *^ Fox *' 
public-house^ where our companions ac- 
cepted of a magnum of stiff grog in recom* 
pense for their civility. From thence we 
skirted Holwood, till we arrived at my old 
** head-quarters, the " Cross " at Keston ; 
and there we were welcomed by '* mine 
host,'' Mr. Young, and took tea. A walk to 
Bromley, and a stage from thence, brought 
us to " the Elephant*' — and so home. « 

THE WOOD FEAST. 
To the Editor. 

Sir, — In the autumn it is customary at 
Teraplecoomb, a small village in Somerset- 
shire, and its neighbourhood, for the stew- 
ard of the manor to give a feast, called the 
*' Wood feast," to farmers and other con- 
sumers that buy their wood for hurdles, 
rick-fasts in thatching, poles, spikes, and 
sundry other uses. 

When the lots are drawn in the copses, 
and each j>erson has paid down his money, 
the feast is providea " of the best," and 
few attend it out go home with the hilarity 
which good cheer inspires. This annual 
treat has its uses ; for the very recollection 
of the meeting of old friends and keeping 
of old customs gives an impetus to industry 
which generally secures for his lordship his 
tenants' PFood money — most excellent fuel 
for the consumption of the nobility. 

I am, Sir, your constant reader, 
' Sept. 1827. ♦, *, •. 

CHOOSING COMMON CONSTABLES. 

For the Table Book. 

It is annually the custom to hold a meet- 
ing, duly summoned, on Hartley Common, 
Wilts, for the choice of new constables for 
the hundreds of the county. Lots are cast 
for those who are to serve for the ensuing 
year; and afterwards the parties present 
adjourn to a house for refreshment, which 
costs each individual about seventeen shiU 
Jings. This may almost be regarded as an 

equivalent for serving the office — ^iVve \ola 

mostly fall on the absentees. 

P. 



Warrick Paps5^ 

No. XXXVI. 

[From "Love's Dominion," a D 
Pastoral," by Richard Flecknoe, 

Invocation to Silence. 

Still-born Silence, thou that art 
Floodgate of the deeper heart ; 
Offspring of a heavenly kind ; 
Frost 0* th' mouth and thaw o* th* mil 
Secresy'B Confident, and he 
That makes religion Mystery ; 
Admiration's speaking'st tongue, — 
Leave thy desart shades, among 
Reverend Hermits' hallow'd cells. 
Where retir'd'st Devotion dwells : 
With thy Enthusiasms come ; 
Seize this Maid, and strike her dumb. 

Fable. 

Love and Death o' th* way once meetii 
Having past a friendly greeting, 
Sleep their weary eye-lids closing;;. 
Lay them down, themselves reposiof ; 
When this fortune did befall 'em. 
Which after did so much appal 'em ; 
Love, whom divers cares molested. 
Could not sleep ; but, whilst Death r« 
All away in haste he posts him. 
But his haste full dearly costs him ; 
For it chanced, that, going to sleeping 
Both had giv'n their darts in keeping 
Unto Night ; who (Error's Mother) 
Blindly knowing not th* one from th' > 
Gave Love Death's, and ne'er perceir' 
Whilst as blindly Love receiv'd it : 
Since which time, their darts confoaai 
Love now kills, instead of wounding ; 
Death, our hearts with sweetness fillii 
Gently wounds, instead of killing. 



[From " Andronicus," a Tragedy, 
louax Lovekin, 1661.] 

Effect of Religious Structures 
ferent minds. 

Crato. I grieve the Chapel was defai 

stately. 
CleobtUus. I love no such triumphant Chv 
They scatter my devotion ; whilst my sight 
. Is courted to observe their sumptuous cost, 
I find my heart lost in my eyes ; 
Whilst that a holy horror seems to dwell 
Within a dark obscure and humble cell. 

CtqIo. "Bw^.llove Churches, mount up tc 
"lot Ta>j ^«^o^\otk. f»K& ^VOa. 'OwstYt twA.\ 
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Song for Sleep, 

Somnus, with thj potent efaanns, • 
ize this Captive in thy aims ; 
'eetljr drop on every sense 
Ill-refreshing infloenoe. 
ht, smell, hearing* toach, and tafte* 
e peace do thou bind fast — 
king brains, at school aU day, 
t thoa dost bestow a play, 
ubled minds thoa dost set free ; 
ak'st both friends and foes agree : 
alike, who live by breath, 
and in thy brother Death. . 



on Quixote," a Comedy, in three 
►y Thomas D'Urfey, 1 694.] 

, at the hearee of Ckryeoetom, 

oor Youth, sleep in peace, 
red from love and mortal care ; 
we, that pine in Hfe's disease, 
tain-bless'd, less happy are. 

in the dark and silent grave, 
s of fate thou now can*st fear ; 
wonld tyrant Power enslave, 
)mfal Beauty be severe. 

tiat do fatal storms disperse, 
om thy happy mansion keep ; 
lakes, that shake the universe, 
rock thee into soander sleep. 

1 the charms of peace poesest, 
3 from life's torment or pun, 
nd indulge thjrself with rest; 
ream thou e'er shalt rise again.* 

C.L. 



^SOP IN RUSSIA. 

HE Great's Summer Garden. 

ir, a celebrated Swedish gardener, 
yed by the czar to execute a plan 
proved of, for the gardens or his 
alace. The work was already 
»d, and among the diflferent parts 
finished, were two large divi- 
ining to the principal avenue, 

each other, enclosed with a 

1 covered with tnrf. The czar, 
often to see ihe progress of his 
g, on observing the two grass- 
:eived a design of converting this 
lere amusement into a kind of 



▼ thy sleep be so profound, as not even 
r » resuTTeetion to be disturbed:'* the 
\9rioB, not of nacen pn>£ueiietp* 



school. '^ I am very well satisfied,'' said 
the czar to the gardener, *' with your per- 
formance, as well as with the variety and 
beauty of the several divisions that are 
finished : however, you must not be angry 
if I change the form of these two spots of 
ground. I should wish that the persons 
who walk in the garden might find the 
means of cultivating their minds ; but in 
what way can we contrive this ?" 

*' Sire," said the gardener, " 1 know no 
other than to put books on the seats, pro- 
tected from the rain, that those who walk 
in the garden may read when they sit 
down." 

" This is not for from my meaning,** 
said the czar, laughing, ** but, books in a 
public garden ! that will never do. Ano- 
ther idea has struck me. I should like to 
erect statues here, representing the different 
subjects of .£sop*s fables. For this pur- 
pose the ground must ^be differently laid 
out, that the division of the several parts 
may correspond with the fables I am 
speaking of." 

Schreder executed his orders with all 
possible intelligence and despatch, and 
much to the satisfaction of the emperor. 

The earden consisted of four squares, 
with walks in the form of labyrinths lead- 
ing to them. Tlie angles were ornamented 
with figures, representing different subjects 
from iLsop's fables, with a jet d*eau con- 
cealed in a little basin, under moss or 
ruins, and surrounded with shells brought 
from lake Ilmen, or that of Novogorod. 
Most of the animals were as large as life, 
and of lead, gilt. They ejected water from 
their mouths, according to their various 
attitudes. In this way the walks were 
ornamented with sixty fables, forming as 
many jets d^eau. At the entrance was a 
statue of ^op, likewise of lead, and gilt. 

The czar very naturally supposed that 
few people would be able to discover the 
meaning of these figures, and that fewer 
would comprehend the instruction they 
were designed to convey. His majesty 
therefore ordered a post to be placed near 
each of them, and to these posts sheets of 
tin were fastened, on which the fables 'and 
their morals were written in the Russian 
language. 

This place was the czar's favourite walk; 
in its shades he often passed whole hours, 
recreating himself among these creatures of 
his creation. 

This garden vras afterwards nearly de- 
stroyed by a twtvUei Vem\v%.%^ ^s^^ «xurid%.- 
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figures of animaU damaged, either by the 
fiOl of the timber or by the elements. The 
trees were raised, put into their places 
again, and propped up ; but as it was not 
possible to repair the injuries done to the 
figures, the czar's '' summer garden ^ ceased 
to be a '' garden of instruction/' , 



LOVE OP GARDENS 

IV niSTINOUISBED MeV. 

Juvenal represents Lucan reposing in 
a garden.* Tasso pictures Rinaldo sitting 
beneath the shade in a flagrant meadow : 
Virgil describes Anchises seated beneath 
sweet-scented bay-trees ; and Eneas, as 
reclining, remote from all society, in a 
deep and windingr valley.f Gassendi^ 
who ingrafted the doctrine of Galileo on 
the theory of Epicurus, took ,not greater 
pleasure m feasting his youthfiil imagina- 
tion by gazing on the moon, than Cyrus, 
in the cultivation of flowers.—'' I have 
measured, dug, and planted the large 
garden, which I have at the gate of Baby- 
lon," said that prince ; '' and never, when 
mv health permit, do I dine until I have 
laboured two hours in my garden : if there 
is nothing to be done, I labour in my 
orchard." Cyrus is also said to have 
planted all the Lesser Asia. Ahasuerus 
was accustomed to quit the charms of the 
banquet to indulge the luxury of his 
bower 1% ^^^ ^^^ conaueror of Mithridates 
enjoyed the society of hb friends, and the 
wine of Falernium, in the splendid gar- 
dens,, which were an honour to bis name. 
Dion gave a pleasure-garden to Speucip- 
pus as a mark of peculiar regard.f Lin- 
naeus studied in a bower : Buffon in his 
summer-house; and when Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes took the island of Bbodes, he 
found Protogenes at his palette, painting 
in his arbour. Petrarch was Qever hap- 
pier than when indulging the innocent 
pleasures of his garden. — '' I have made 
myself two," says he, in one of his epis- 



• The epithet he applies to horti$ v» eaffieieBtlr 
cunoos. The scholiast cites Pliny, 1. xxxvu c 1 a. 
The style of the Roman gardens in Trajan's itiine is 
expressively marked ; 

Co&teatns fiiaa jaeeat Lueaavs in bortis 
MarsMreis, Juv, Sat. vii. L 79. 

It was very well said hy one of the first women of tbe 
present age, (Mrs. Grant,) that Darwin's Botanic Garden 
IS an Hesperian ^rden, glittering all oTer; thefrnit 
^•Id, the leayes ulyer^aad the stems braan 
f Bneid, lib. ri. I 679. lib. viii. 609. 
4 J^ffter, vii 7. Twsaphemes had a gardien, mTwih 



ties ; '^ I do not imagine they ar 
equalled in all the world: I sho 
myself inclined to be angry with 
if there were any so beautiful out o 
Many of the wisest and the best 
have signalized their love of gard 
shrubberies, by causing themselvi 
buried in them ; a custom once in 
practice among the ancient Jevrs.^ 
was buried in the groves of Ao 
and sir William Temple, though 
pected to be interred in WestminsU 
gave orders for his heart to be enc 
a silver casket, and placed undei 
dial, in that part of his garden imn 
opposite the window of his libra 
which he was accustomed to con' 
the beauties and wonders of tbe < 
in the society of a beloved sister, f 



DUTCH ROYAL GARDI 
AND SCHEVELING SCEN 

Described by the Deputatioi 
Caledonian Horticultural; 

August 26, 1817. Late in the a 
we took a walk to the noithwar 
Hague, on the Amsterdam road, 
tered a forest of large and ancient 
much the finest which we have 
the continent, and evidently sev< 
turies old. Many oaks, elms, and 
were magnificent. Some of the 
two feet from the ground, measure 
feet in circumference, and had i 
clean boles to the height of ab< 
feet. This wood, in all probabili 
rise to the name of the city ; for / 
Dutch for Hague) signifies thicket 
It was originally a seat of the < 
Holland, and is often to this di 
GraaPs Haag, or Earl's Wood .J 

Although we had no guide, i 
found the palace called the " Hoi 
Wood," about two miles distant 
Hague ; and having inquired for 
dener, Mr. Jacobus Munts, w( 
procured access to the royal garde 
kept in good order, and is now 
in what is here reckoned the Eng 
the old formal hedges, and far 
shaped trees, having been in a g 



* In the middle of the Campo Santo, n 
n^ost ancient barTinff-place at Pisa, is a g 
ed of earth, brought Trom the neighbourht 
•alem. 

\ ?Vi\\o«o^\i^ oC Nature. 
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ed. The grounds are nowtra- 
erpentine walks, laid with sand ; 
among groves of forest-trees, 
e never been subjected to the 
It the flexures are much too 
Vater, as usual, is the only de- 
ne of separation, from the con- 
fields, or from the high road, 
hes, though broad, brimful, and 
bly clean, have a dull aspect. 
I flowers are planted in small 
nts, cot out in the grassy oover- 
awn. The figures of th«»8e com- 
are difierent, circles, ovals, and 
A bed of dahlias was now in 
presented nothing uncommon. 
} learned that the collection had 
red from Antwerp only the year 
le plants in the borders and 
were in general of the more 
:inds; but some rarities also 
Among these the pasaiflora 
s here displaying its gorgeous 
he shrubbery ; but we observed 
contained in a pot sunk in the 
lot well concealed. Rosa Penn- 
as very abundant, and seemed 
be healthy, but to produce its 

' the palace is a small green- 
ted in 1815 for the princess of 
It contains, a few pretty good 
It there is nothing becoming 
ler in the size of the house or 
nature of the collection. Datura 
s now in flower, and filled the 
its odour; and the white variety 
sea was in bloom. There are 
:-houses for the forcing of fruit ; 
?re appear to be any thing re- 
mong the hardy fruits cultivated 
en. 

den at the House in the Wood, 
one worth visiting at the Hague^ 
caption perhaps of Mr. FagePs. 
md gardens, belonging to the 
though celebrated in former 
now in a neglected and even 
idition. 

SCHEVELING. 
Avenues of Trees. 

27, 1817. Early this morning 
I towards the fishing village of 
, by a grand avenue lined with 
vhicli all Dutclimon are justly 
le length of this avenue is uearly 



a mile and a half; and it is so straight and 
so level, that the village church very sooii 
appeared at tlie termination of the vi«ta( 
next the sea. The tallest and finest trees 
are Dutch elm, abele, oak, and beech. 
Many of these arc of great size, and liave 
probably seen more than two centuries.*. 
Sycamore, hornbeam, birch, and different 
species of willow, are occasionally inter- 
spersed. There are properly three roads 
in this noble avenue : a central one for 
carriages, one for horsemen, and another 
for foot-passengers. The breadth of the 
plantation, on each side, is on an average 
about seventy feet. In some places, the 
old trees appear to have been cut down ; 
but their places are now supplied by others. 
Almost all the new-planted trees are ¥rhite 
poplars, which are of rapid growth. 

Fishery — Fishing Vessels, &c. 

We breakfasted in the Hoffvan Holland 
inn, the windows of which look out upoa 
the ocean. In addition to the usual repast 
of cofiee and rolls, a countryman of our 
own, whom we chanced here to meet, had 
shrimps served to breakfast, which had 
been shown to him all alive a few minutes 
before : by our desire, we had tong-vuchen^ 
or. soles, fresh from the sea. While at 
breakfast, we observed, that more than two 
dozen of small sloops, which we easily 
recognised to be fishmg-busses, were mak- 
ing directly for the low sandy beach, aU 
though it was at present a lee-shore, with 
a considerable surf. The sails were o£ 
various, hues ; Isabella yellow, chocolate 
brown, and milk white ; and this intermix- 
ture of colours, set off by the brilliancy of 
a clear morning sun, increased the picto* 
resque effect. Not a little to our surprise, 
the crews did not shorten sail, till their 
barks were just involved among the waves 
and breakers; and in this odd situation, 
generally after taking the ground, we saw. 
them deliberately cast anchor. The pro- 
priety of the shape given to the hulls of 
these busses, was now manifest to us ; a 
small British-built sloop would have been 
in danger of breaking up, while they shoved 
along among the breakers in perfect secu- 
rity. Indeed, that Dutch vessels in gene- 
ral should, of design, be built strong or 
clumsy, and have their hulks well rounded 
below, can only appear surprising to those 
whdPhave not witnessed the nature of the 



• lie Lone, indeed, pnta this beyond doubt j for. 
See. pu\>\iit»^'mYl^'2. 
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teas wbidi they have to navigate athome, equivocal marks of ill usage. The 

where they must often take the ground, with which they sped their way 

and where they not unfrequently sail right with their cargoes, in a sultry d 

igainst the shore. As soon as the anchors tongues lolling to the ground, s( 

were cast, the boatmen, wading up to the entitle them to better treatment. 
middle in the waves, brought out the fish 

on their shoulders ; die sands were covered Fish-mabket— Stobks 

with persons of both sexes and of all ages, ,„. , , . e 

who iegfin to carry oflf the cargoes, in broad ^ We traced the steps of somj 

baskets, on their heads. The principal Schevelmg companions to the fid 

kinds of fish were plaice, turbSt, sole, ^ ^'i^} ^ expected, the mariu 

«kate, and thomback ; a very few cod and commodious and clean, and weU 

smelts made up the list; The Dutch gave ^*^** ^^ter. Salmon was pretty < 

the name tcAof to our plaice : and our sole ^^ ^** plentiful ; and a single J< 

they call tong. Their name for the smelt ^^ ^ "°gle sturgeon appeared o 

is «piertV; ^hlch nearly approaches that ^* 8<>F« seasons, we believe, stuiq 

by which dns little fish is distinguished in abundant, being taken m numb€ 

ttie £dinb»h maiket, viz. snir&g. T"^^^^ of the Rhine, when about 

' ^ ^ that nver. Four tame storks were 

Coist—Fishwomen-Cabt Dogs. HP f?? down in the market. T 

m full plumage; and did not a 

A continuous broad and high bank of have been pinioned, so as to disa 

Mnd lines the coast as far as we could see, from flying. Their food consists ' 

and forms the powerful protection of this the garbage which they pick up s 

|Nirt of Holland against tne inroads of the fish-stalls. A small 'house, like 

•ocean. Without this provision of nature, kennel, is appropriated to their 

the country would be inundated by every the stork seems to be held as sacn 

extraordinary tide and gale ; for it may be Dutch as by the Mahomedans.* 
truly said, '' the broad ocean leans against 

the land." On the sand-hills, the same 

kind of plants prevail as in similar situa- ' 

tions in England; sea-holly and buckthorn^ . .A*' »% T rf 

mparago and Oaiium vertitny with sea-mar- 4^^^OHtltn304 
ran, arundo arenaria, which last is encou- 

Mg^ here, being found very usefiil in CRABBING FOR HUSBAJ 
bmdmg the sand. In some places wheat- 
straw had been dibbled in, as at Ostend, To the Editor, 
in order to promote the same object. Con- 
sidering Scheveling as a fishing-village, we Sir, — At this season " village n 
were greatly pleased with it : it was ex- ^^ ^^^ west of England go up ax 
tremely neat and clean, and formed aper- t^e hedges gathering Crab-apfik 
feet contrast with our Newhaven and Fish- *^ey carry home, putting them in 
errow,* the lanes of which are generally ^^ ^o'™ ^i^^ *l^em the initials 
encumbered with all sorts of filth. We supposed suitors' names. The 
must confess, too, that in tidiness of dress which are found on examination to 
and urbanity of manners, the fishwomen of perfect on old " Michaelmas D 
Scheveling are equally superior to those of considered to represent the stroi 
the Scottish villages just mentioned. tachments, and the best for the c 

As we returned to the Hague, numbers husbands. This custom is very > 

of the inhabitants were also on their way to much reliance is placed on the app 

the fish-market, some canying baskets of ^^^ decomposition of the Crabs. 

fish on their heads, and others employing l^is trifle be worthy of being addec 

three or four dogs to convey the fish in extensive notices of manners and h 

small light carts. We had read in books, I shall be encouraged to forward y< 

of these draught dogs being well used, and kittle remembrances of like tender 

fat and sleek ; but we regret to say, that the interim, give me leave to assi 

those which we saw were generally foor Sir, that I am your gratified reader 

half-starved looking animals, bearing no p^^^,, 

-. • ^r«^o «n«fl foffiw on the shore of tbe ¥ritti oi . 

■Jrtjjwjr Alinboijj*, chiefly tohsMted by ftstomeii 
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y HEATH, WARWICKSHIEE, 

ietH tor cdamt^. 

and nientions, as a popular npei- 
at if a tree of any kind is split — 
(, rickfclj, or ruptured cluldreu 
rough it, and afierwardi the tiea 
so ax to make it unite, ai the tree 
grows together, so will the child 
irangth. 

n CuUum.who saw this operation 
fotmed, ihni dfiKhbet it : — " Fot 
oMa fomg ml «u nch tims 



■elected, and ipUt loDgitndinally, about fire 
feet : the fissure was kept wide open by mv 
)[irdener; whilst the iriend of the chil^ 
baling first stripped bim naked, passeil 
him &rice through it, almost faeaa fore- 
most. As soon as the operation was pet- 
(bimed, the wouuded tree was bound up 
with a packthread ; and, as the bark heal- 
ed, the child was to recorer. The fint of 
the young patients was to be cored of the 
rivets, the second of a rupture." This is 
a very andent and extensive piece of super- 



In the Gentleman's Magazine, for Octo- 
ber, 1804, is an engraTiog of an aah trec^ 
then growing by the side of ShirW-slreet, 
(the road trading from Hockley House, to 
Birmingham,) at the edge of Shirley-healb, 
in (he parish of Solihull, Warwickshire. 
It is stated that this tree is " close to the 
cottage of Henry Rowe, whose infant son, 
Thomas Rowe, was drawn through tba 
trunk or body of it to the year 1791, to 
cure him of a rupture, the tree being then 

Slit open for the purpose of passing the 
ltd through it," The writer proceeds to 
tay, "The boy is now thirteen years and 
sii months old : I have this day, June 10, 
1604, seen the ash tree and Thomas Rowe, 
as well as his father, Henry Rowe, front 
whom I have received the above account; 
and he supers titiousW believes that bis son 
Thomas was cured of the rupture, by being 
drawn through the cleft in the said ash tree, 
and by nothing else." 

Another writer concerning the s! 



open. [As represented in the plate, from 
whence the eamving at ihe head of thia 
article is taken^ The tree is healthy and 
flourishing. I^omas Chillingwortb, son 
of the owner of ao adjoining farm, noir 
about 34, was, when an inltint of a yeai 
old, passed through a similar tree, now 
perfeclly sound, wbich he preserves with 
so much care that he will not suffer a single 
branch to be touched, for it is believed ihu 
life of the patient depends on the life of the 
tree ; and that the moment it is cut down, 
be the patient ever so distant, the rapture 
returns, and a mortification ensues, and 
terminates in death. Howe's eon was 
passed through the present tree in 1793, at 
the age of one or two. It is not, however, 
uncommon for persons to survive for a. time 
the felling of the tree. In one case the 
rupture returned suddenly, and mortifica- 
tion followed. Th«*ti*wi»»lefl.tods«. 
oC thenaAvea, m •» «J»«A- ^''^Jft!!^^ 
The woo4.co.tt«ni«l U^siMsoiwi \w«<«S.-*rt». 
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the latter. One felled on Bunnaiys £unn cow, or sheep, the suffering animal is a& 

was found full of nails. This belief is so flicted with cruel anguish, and threateoed 

prevalent in this part of the country, that with the loss of the use of the limb. Againit 

instances of trees that have been employed this accident, to which they were cooth 

in the cure are very common. The like nually liable, our provident forefathen 

notions obtain credit in some parts of always kept a ahrew-ash at hand ; whid^ 

£?sex.*' when once medicate^d, would maintilB ill 

The same writer proceeds to observe a virtue for ever. A shrew-ash was mads 

superstition *^ concerning the power of ash thus : — Into the body of the tree a dtep 

trees to repel other maladies or evils, such hole was bored with an auger, and apotr 

as Shrew-mice ; the stopping one of which devoted shrew-mouse was thrust in 9!aL ^ 

animals alive into a hole bored in an ash is and plugged in, no doubt, with senm 

imagined an infallible preventive of their quaint incantations long since forgottet 

ravages in lands.'' As the ceremonies necessary for such i 

On this there are some particulars in consecration are no longer understood, iS 

point related by the Rev. Gilbert White, in succession is at an end, and no sucbtreeii 

nis ** Natural History and Antiquities of known to subsist in the manor or hundtei 

Selborne," a parish near Alton, in liamp- As to that on the plestor, the late victf 

shire. ** In a farm-yard near the middle stubbed and burnt it, when he was wa]p< 

of this village stands, at this day, a row of warden, regardless of the remonstrances of 

poUard-iwAtff, which, by the seams and long the by-standers, who interceded in vain foi 

cicatrices down their sides, manifestly show its preservation, urging its power and ei&- 

that in former times they have been clef( cacy, and alleging that it had been 
asunder. These trees, when young and . ^^^-^.^^^ p^t^„^ „^^ ^^^^^^ „^,. 
flexible, were severed and held open by 

wedges, while ruptured children, stripped Mr. Ellis, in a note on this practice i 

naked, were pushed through the apertures^ enclosing field-mice, cites a letter to Mb 

under a persuasion that, by such a process, Brand, dated May 9, 1806, from Bi^ 

the poor babes would be cured of their in- bert Stud ley Vidal, Esq. of Comboroiii ^ 

firmity. As soon as the operation was near Biddeford, a gentleman to whom » 

over, the tree, in the suffering part, was Brand was much indebted for infon* 

plastered with loam, and carefully swathed tion on the local customs of Devooshift 

up. If the parts coalesced and soldered Mr. Vidal says : — ^' An tisage of the sa^ 

together, as usually fell out, where the feat stitious kind has just come under my noUtf^ 

was performed with any adroitness at all» and which, as the pen is in my handjlfi i. 

the party was cured; but where the cleft shortly describe, though! rather think it ii , 

continued to gape, the operation, it was not peculiar to these parts. A neiglili* ,; 

supposed, would prove ineffectual. Having of mine, on examining his sheep the oik* ^' 

occasion to enlarge my garden not long day, found that one of them had enliiijl 

since, I cut down two or three such trees, lost the use of its hinder parts. On sML 

one of which did not grow together. We it, I expressed an opinion that the a '^^ 

have several persons now living in the vil- must have received a blow across the 

lage, who, in their childhood, were aup-. or some other sort of violence which 

posed to be healed by this superstitious injured the spinal marrow, and thus i 

ceremony, derived down perhaps from our dered it paralytic : but I was soon 

Saxon ancestors, who practised it before to understand, that my remarks only 

their conversion to Christianity." to prove how little I knew of country 

Again, as respects shrew-mice^ Mr. White for that the affection of the sheep iw« 

says, " At the south corner of the plestor, thing uncommon, and that the cause ol 

or area, near the church, there stood, about was well known ; namely, a mouse hat' 

twenty years ago, a very old grotesque hollow crept over its back. I could not but sr 

pollard-a»/*, which for ages had been looked at the idea; which my instructor co 

on with no Small veneration as a shrew-v^Yk. ing as a mark of incredulity, he pro 

Now a ffArew-ash is an ash, whose twigs or very gravely to inform me, that I should 

branches, when gently applied to the limbs convinced of the truth of what he said 

of cattle, are immediately to relieve the pains the means which he would use to n 

which a beast suffers from, the running of the animal ; and which were never k 

a ahrew-moute over the part affected : for to fail. He accordingly despatdied 

it is supposed that a shrew-mouse is of so people here and there in quest of a fijj^; 

bsmeful and deleterious a naluxe, iVia.1 movi^*, ^\A\iw'yo!|, ^\<>cuied 0De,hel* 

^^erever ii creeps over a beast^ be it bona^ . xaft VaaXbfc .iittavi^><:^sr| \^ M* -^^^pftfl^ 
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at some distance, and, enclosing it I was exalted like a palm tree in Engeddi, 

lin a hoHow in the trunk, leave it there and as a rose plant in Jericho ; as a fair 

)erish. He further informed me, that olive in a pleasant field, and grew up as a 

ihould bring back some of the branches plane tree by the water ; as a turpentine 

he tree with him, for the purpose of tree I stretched out my brandies, and my 

r being drawn now and then across the branches are the branches of honour and 

:p's back ; and concluded by assurine grace ; as a vine brought I forth pleasant 

with a very scientitic look, that I should savour, and my flowers are the fruits of 

I be convinced of the efBcacy of this honour and victory.^ — In the Psalms, in a 

:ess ; for that, as soon as the poor de- fine vein of allegory, the vine tree is made 

d mouse had yielded up his life a prey to represent the people of Israel : '* Thou 

amine, the sheep would be restored to hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou 

former strength and vigour. I can, hast cut out the heathen, and planted it. 

rcver, state, with certainty, that the Thou didst cause it to take deep root, and 

ip was not at all benefited ^y ^^is mys- it filled the land. The hills were covered 

ous sacrifice of the mouse. The tree, I with its shadow, and the boughs thereof 

I, is of the sort called witch-elm, or were like the goodly cedars." 
ch-haxel." In Ossian, how beautiful is the follow- 

. ing passage of Malvina's lamentation for 

Oscar : — ** I was a lovely tree in thy pre- 

TREES sence, Oscar, with all my branches round 

me ; but thy death came like a blast from 

incALLY AND NATIONALLY REGARDED, the desert, and laid my green head low ; 

^ . u -. *«.,- ;« t iroA the spring returned with its showers, but 

Ajentleman who, on * tour ml 790, /een leaf of mine arose." Again, where 

i^the burial-place of Edmond Waller^ old and weary, blind and almoli destitute 

the church-yard of Beaconsfield, de. ^^ ^^ he^ compares himself to a tree 

ibei the poets »P^«J^did tomb as er^. ^^^^ .^ ^.^^^^^^ ^^^ decayed :-" But 

sed, or cradled with spiked iron pal^ ^^^.^^ .^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ -^ 'withered; its 

oes, inserted into a great old as tree, ^^^^^^^^ ^.^ 1,1^3^^^ ^„d bare; no green 

^ which his head reposes. "This ig^f covers its boughs -.-from its trunk no 
brageous tree overshadows the whole shoot is seen to spring; the breeze 

isoleum. As the pagan deities had ^,j^.^;j^^ .^ .^^ ^^J ^^^ ^^^^ ^y^^^^^ 

1 their favounte tree-Jupiier, the oak , .^ j^^^^ ^^ b j^^ ^^^^^ ^.^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

Jllo, the laurel; Venus, -the nnyrtle ; ^^^ . ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ .^^ ^ branches with 

lerva, the olive; &c.--80 poets and ^^^^^ j^^^^.^ ^^^ ^j^jf ^^ ^^^ ^^3^^^ 

l2[lorrs'oT:>S^^^^ %^^:^l^ ^-^' - the green winding vale 

Lce of Sir John Vanbrugh fond of a cool ^^^ '^^^^^^^^ esteemed himself happy, 

^ firom the noon-day's sultry heat ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^.^ j^^^ Palestine the rose of 

Ssr a great tree. Jericho from the plains of Arabia ; and 

, many of the Roman nobility were gratified, 

1 modem author, whose works are ex- .^ ^^^^.^^ ^ ^j^j^ ^^^- transplanted 

Bsive of beauty and feeling, and from ^^^^^^ °iants and trees into the orchards of 
om an elegant extract on " uardens in , , *^« . . i j .i.. .i — 

has been derived, adverts to 

use which the poets have 

by way of iHustration. He and'Luc"uUi8~'Vh'e'"Pontian' cherry. A'nger 

? — , , , „. V u- v de Busbcck brought the lilac from Con- 
Homer frequently embellishes his sub- g^g^^tin i^ HeFcules introduced the 
lU with references to them; and no p^ orange into Spain; Verton the mulberry 
Se m the Iliad is more beauUfol, than the .^^^ ^England :l-and so great is the love of 
e where, in imitatioii of Mussbus, he ^^^^^^^\, particular trees, that a traveller 
mpares the felling of leaves and shrubs ^^^^^ ^^.^^ ^^ celebrate those by which his 
tiie fell and renovation of great and ^^^.^^ province is distinguished. Thus, the 
ment families.--Illustrations of this sort ^^^.^^ ^^ Hampshire prides himself upon 
•e frequent in the sacred vntmgs-— I ^^^ ^^^^ the Burgundian boast, of his 
a eialted like a cedar in Libanus, says ^. ^^^ ^^^ Herefordshire farmer of his 
\e author of Ecclesiastes, ** and as a cy- .^^ Normandy is proud of her pears ; 
ress tree upon the mountain of Hermon. p^^^^^^^,^ ^^ \^^^ ^Yvici % ^«\\i«>3e^\nfe ^ 
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Comets. 
Cassiniy and after him sir Isaac N 



love with their own oranee trees. Norway 
and Sweden celebrate their pines; Syria 
her palms ; and smce they have few other 
trees of which they can boast, Lincoln cele- 
brates her alders, and Cambridge her wil- 
lows ! The Paphians were proud of their 
myrtles, the Lesbians of their vines ; Rhodes 
loudly proclaimed the superior charms of 
her rose trees; Idumea of her balsams; 
Media of her citrons, and India of her 
ebony. The Druses boast of their mul- 
berries ; Gaza of her dates and pomegra- by their close observations and n 
nates; Switzerland of her lime trees; calculations respecting the natun 
Bairout of her figs and bananas ; Damascus courses of comets, have given certa 
of her plums; Inchonnaugan of its birch, the opinions of the old philosophei 
and Inchnolaig of its yews. The inhabit- to speak with more propriety, thej 
ants of Jamaica never cease to praise the recalled and fixed our attention upoi 
beauty of their manchenillas ; while those had before been advanced by the ai 
of Tobasco are as vain of their cocoas. — on these subjects. For, in treating 
The natives of Madeira, whose spring and nature of these stars, their definitii 
autumn reign together, take pride in their them, the reasons they assign for the 
cedars and citrons ; those of Antigua of of their appearance, and the apologii 
their tamarinds, while they esteem their make for not having yet formed a 
mammee sappota to be equal to any oak in exact theory, are all in the very teni 
Europe, and their mangos to be superior Seneca had already used. In the ti 
to any tree in America. Equally partial that philosopher, the observations 
are the inhabitants of the Plains of Tahta ously made of the returns of comets 
to their peculiar species of fan palm ; and not sufficiently collected to establii 
those of kous to tneir odoriferous orchards, theory of these phenomena. Their a 
The Hispaniolans, with the highest degree ances were so very rare, that they hs 
of pride, challenge any one of the trees of afforded an opportunity to determine 
Europe or Asia to equal the height of their tber their course was regular or not. 
€:abbage trees — ^towering to ^n altitude of Greeks, however, before Seneca's tim* 
two hundred and seventy feet : — Even the remarked to the same effect, and 
people of the Bay of Honduras have ima- applying themselves to researches < 
g^nation sufficient to conceive their logwood kmd. 

to be superior to any trees in the world ; Seneca says,'that the Chaldeans 1 

while the Huron savages inquire of Euro- upon comets as planetary bodies; 

peans, whether they have any thing to com- Diodorus Siculus, m giving an accoi 



pare with their immense cedar trees. * 



THE PEARL. 
'^"A Persian Fable. 
Imitated from the Latin of Sir W. Jonei. 

Whoe'er bis merit underrates. 

The worth which he discUims create. 

It chaiic*d a single drop of rain 
Fell from a cloud into the main : 
Abash'd, dispirited, amaz'd. 
At last her modest voice she rais'd : 
•* Where, and what am I ? Woe is me I 
What a mere drop in snch a sea 1" — 
An oyster jawning, where she fell, 
Entrapp'd the yagrant in his shell; 
In that alembic wronght-~for he 
Was deeply vers'd in alchemj^— 
ma drop became a pearl ; and now 
Adorns the crown on Gzobge^s brow. 



* Th» Philosophy of Nature. 



the extent of knowledge among the 
tians, praises them for the applicatiot 
which they studied the stars and 
courses ; and remarks, that they hai 
lected observations very ancient anc 
exact, fully informing them of the s 
motions, orbits, stations, &c. of the pi 
He adds, that they could foretell 
quakes, inundations, and ** the retu 
comets." 

Aristotle says, that Anaxagoras a 
hended comets to be an assemblage of 
wandering stars ; which, by their ap] 
mation, and the mutual blending of 
rays, rendered themselves visible U 
This notion, though far from being ] 
sophical, w^ yet far preferable to 
of sonae great modems, such as I^eple 
Hevelius, who supposed that comets 
foxm^d out of air, as fishes are out of v 
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worthy of the most enlightened mountains ; and means haye been found 

ooked upon " comets as stars, to measure their elevation. We discern 

lated regularly, though elliptic- also other parts, lower and less bright, whidi 

the sun, and which appeared must be Tallies, lying between those moun- 

ti particular parts of tlieir orbit, tains. There are other parts, which r&- 

iderable distances of time." fleeting less light, and presenting one uni« 

nore than any other, has dis- form smooth surface, may therefore be 

subject like a true philosopher, supposed large pieces of water. As the 

11 the different opinions respect- moon, then, has its collections of water, its 

and seems to prefer that of atmosphere, its mountains, and its vallies ; 

3, who imagined, " that there it is thence inferred, that there may also 

ense number of them, but that be rain there, and snow, and all the other 

were so situated, tliat, so far aerial commotions whicJi are natural to 

always within view, they could such a situation ; and our idea of the wis- 

i at one of the extremities/' He dom and power of God suggests to us, that 

n this with equal elegance and he may have placed creatures there to io- 

Why should we be astonished/' habit it. 

lat comets, which are so rare a The ancients, who had not the aid 
. the world, have not yet come of the telescope, supplied the defect of 
in rules ; or that we have not that instrument by extraordinary penetra- 
m able to determine, where tion. They deduced all. those consequences 
tds the course oiplanetsy as an- that are admitted by the modems ; for they 
universe, and whose returns are discovered long before, by the mental eye, 
ant intervals ? The time will whatever has since been presented to bodily 
:claims, with enthusiasm, ''when sight through the medium of telescopes. 
11 be amazed at our ignorance We have seen in how sublime a manner 
D very evident ; for what now they entered into the views of the Supreme 
us obscure, will one day or Being in his destination of the planets, and 
e course of ages, and through the multitude of stars placed by him in the 
/ of our descendants, become firmament. We have already seen, that 
:lear ; but, a small number of they looked upon them as so many suns, 
d between study and the indul- about which rolled planets of their own, 
assion, are not of avail for re- such as those of our solar system ; main- 
important, as those which pro- taining that those planets contained inha- 
mselves the comprehension of bitants, whose natures they presume not to 
emote.'' describe, though they suppose them not to 
3rns have said nothing satis&c- yield to those of ours, either in beauty or 
ting comets, but what is to be dignity. 

e writings of the ancients ; ex- Orpheus is the earliest author whose 

Iter observations have furnished opinion on this subject hath come down to 

which Seneca judged to be so us. Proclus presents us with three verses 

md which only could be coU of that eminent ancient, wherein he posi- 

gh a long succession of ages. tively asserts, that '' the moon was another 

earth, having in it mountains, vallies,'' &c. 

The Moon. Pythagoras, who followed Orpheus in 

many of his opinions, taught likewise, that 

5nts discovered very early, that " the moon was an earth like ours, replete 

I had no light of its own, but with animals, whose nature he presumed 

that which it reflected from the not to describe," though he was persuaded 

, after Thales, was the sentiment they were of a more noble and elegant kind 

>ras, and that of Empedocles, than ours, and not liable to the same in- 

} accounted not only for the firmities. 

' its splendour, but the imper- Cicero ascribes a similar sentiment to 
)f its heat, which our modem Democritus, when, in explaining his tbe- 
) confirm : for with, all the ory, he says, that, according to it, Quin- 
ing glasses, we have never yet tus Luctatius Catulus, for instance, might 
racticable to obtain the least without end be multiplied into an infinity 
n any combination of its rays. of worlds. It were easy to multiply quo- 
telescope, we easily discern in tations, in proof tha.1 this o^xwqvv ^^sk 
parts more elevated and more commoxi ^jcioii^ Oaa ^sxcSwo^. -^^ows^^w 
others, which are judged to be There is a n«c^ leTQWt^wX^^ \as»a!^ «^ l 
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bcus, wherein he gives us Deraocritos's 
opinion about the nature of the moon, and 
the cause of those spots which we sec upon 
its disk. That great philosopher imagined, 
that '' those spots were no other than 
shades, formed oy the excessive height of 
ihe lunar mountains,** which intercepted 
the light from the lower parts of that 
planet, where the Tallies formed themselves 
into what appeared to us as shades or 
ipots. 

Plutarch went still farther, alleging, that 
there were embosomed in the moon, vast 
seas and profound caverns. These, his 
conjectures, are built upon the same foun- 
dation with those of the moderns. He 
says, that those deep and extensive shades 
which apt>ear upon the disk of that planet, 
must be occasioned by the " vast seas*' it 
contains, which are incapable of reflecting 
so vivid a light, a!^ the more solid and 
opaque parts ; or " by caverns extremely 
wide and deep, wherem the rays of the sun 
are absorbed," whence those shades and 
that obscurity which we call the spots of 
the moon. Xenophanes said, that those 
immense cavities were inhabited by another 
race of men, who lived there, as we do 
upon this earth. 



MEDICAL AND LEGAL DUALITY. 

Two Physicians. 

A gentleman calling on a friend, found 
two physicians with him: he wrote the 
following lines on the back of his card : — 

** By one physician might jronr work be done. 
Bat two are like a douUe-barreird gun ; 
From one discharge Kometimes a bird has flown, 
A second barrel always brings it down.*' 

Two Lawteks. 

An opulent farmer applied about a law- 
suit to an attorney, who told him he could 
not undertake it, being already engaged on 
the other side ; at the same time he said, 
that he would give him a letter of recom- 
mendation to a professional friend, which 
he did. The farmer, out of curiosity, opened 
it, and read as follows : 

** Here are two fat wethers fallen out together, 

If yoa'U fleece one, I'll fleece the other. 

And mak« 'em agree like brother and brother." 

The farmer carried this epistle to the per- 
son with whom he was at variance, lis 
perusal cured both parties, and letmm^Aed 
«e dispute. 



THE HAUmrED MILL 
For the Table Book. 



— >— Can snch things be. 

And overcome us like a summer's cb' 
Without our special wonder ? 

At the basis of the Wolds, in t 
riding of Yorkshire, creeps a 
stream, on whose bank may be i 
ruins of a mill, which our eood fo 
supposed to be haunted. I often 
on those ruins with great interest 
much for its picturesque beauty, vfl 
a flower in the wilderness, makes 
less lonely, as for the many ei 
claims it has upon my memory, b} 
association. It stands near the hon 
childhood, it reminds me of the con 
of my youth, and tells of pleasa: 
departed. 

It is now nearly ten years since I 
to a story, which haunts me like tl 
lection of a fearful dream ; perhaps, 
of its locality, or rather, of its ha?i 
told me as a fact. Be it as it ma] 
thought it worth the relating; a 
that the readers of the Table Boo 
least be inter etted. 

The mill, at the time referred 
been uninhabited for some ten o 
years. It had found an occupie 
person of Joe Davis. The inhab 
the distant, though nearest villagt 
voured to frighten Joe, the miller 
ing him of its being haunted. He 
at what he called their idle fears, b: 
keep their superstitious nonsense 
child ren*s ears ; and laughingl) 
that if nought but ghosts visited 
he stood a good chance of getting 
most required after a hard day's 
quiet rest. 

When Joe took possession of 
he was as jolly a fellow as ever li 
a fine buxom wife had he, and tli 
children. Ilis cup of happiness ^ 
to the brim ; his song, merry as tl 
and his loud, hearty laugh, wereal 
to be heard above the rush of the c 
the click-clacking of the wheel. ^ 
work was done, it was a treat to 
playing with his children at blii 
bufif, or hide and seek, or dandli 
upon his knee. 

All went on well for some time 
a few months Joe became an altei 
TViftx^'w^s ^-sV-ixble difference in 
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«carae robbed of iU bloom, and 

•St its buoyancy. His laughter 
did laugh, which was seldom) 
toured, and was followed by a 
the song — that favourite song, 
ad so often sung to Mary in his 
-faltered on his lips.- Instead of 
his home and famtly as usual, 
. them ; and when the straying 
idly questioned him as to the 
! would not answer, but shake 
nd hurry onwards. , 
f Mary found her husband un- 
pressed. "Come, come," said 
jure all is not right within." She 
ly upon his neck — ^kissed him, 
;ht him to make her the partner 
ow; he raised his head, gazed 
ctionately, and endeavoured to 
her apprehensions— but it would 
[e dashed the tear from his eye, 
. out of the room, 
is had dreamed a dream ; or, as 
n informed me, had seen a vision. 
e evening in his little parlour, 
ife and children before him, he, 
50, leaned back in his chair — his 
ae glazed, and were rivetted on 
! of his wife holding three roses 
id, which hung over the mantel- 
thought that he beheld a shadow 
bend over the picture, that the 
n to fade, and, in fading, he dis- 
r the faces of his children, while 
it of his wife by degrees became 
Such was the dream which gave 
jch concern — such was the pro- 
ch ere long was to be fulfilled, 
his house, telling Mary he would 
)re night. The darkness set in, 
not make his appearance. Poor 
he night advanced, became mis- 
he looked at the clock, and list- 
his approaching step. It was 
night; and, save the melancholy 
js ticking of the clock, and the 
ling of her sweet children, who 
ping near, all was silent as the 
len, on a sudden, the eldest child 
" Father, how cold you are !" — 
rted, and beheld the death-pale 
r husband kissing her children — 
:ed wildly, and fell senseless on, 

Mary came to herself the fire was 
the clock had stopped. She en- 
I to calm her agitated mind, and 
le heard the noise of the dam, and 
nd singing the chorus — 
slwajrs be menj together, tofetbert 
bnft be tamry togtfiker^ 



She listened, and thought of her children, 
whom (by the revealment of one of the 
secrets of her prison-house) she knew were 
dead. The rest of that horrible night was 
a( ) 

The morning came with its beautiful 
purple light — the lark hailed it with his 
matin-song— -the flower bloomed at the 
very door-stone of the mill — the schoolboy 
whistled as he passed, as if in mockery of 
her woe. The light of reason had passed 
froija Mary Davis. In the course of the 
day the body of her husband was found in 
the dam, but Mary knew it not. — 

Say, gentle 'reader, did not Heaven deal 
kindly to her in bidding her taste the waters 
of oblivion? 

— ^— I shall never forget the story. 

Q. T. M. 



COUNSELS AND SAYINGS, 
By Dr. A. Hunter. 

Accustom yourself to reflect. 

Seek wisdom, and you will be sure to 
find her ; but if you do not look for her, 
she will not look for you. 

Do, AS you would be done by. 

Use yourself to kindness and compas- 
sion, and you may expect kindness and 
compassion in return. 

Have you a Friend ? 

If you have a grievance on your mind 
you may tell it to your friend, but first be 
sure that he is your friend. 

EjlUCATE YOUR CHILDREN PROPERLY. 

An university implies a seminary, wher^ 
all the young men go the same way. What 
that way is, fathers and grandfathers best 
know* 

Obstinacy is Weakness. 

Obstinacy of temper proceeds from 
pride, and, in general, from ignorant pride, 
that refuses to be taught. 

Regulate your Temper. 

We can bear with a man who is only 
peevish when the wind is in the east ; but 
It is intolerable to live with one who is 
peevish in every point of the compass. 

True Generosity is delicately minded. 

Blame no tn^Ltv fox viXvaXV^fe ^-axcwjxNNs^.^, 
We must noV e^^^cX o^ xJc^^ e^Lv^Na \.^ >» 
the bo\xt aixet l\v^ snmx Va ^^X. 
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OEBUAN EPIGBAHS 
Hoxoumuu Sektics. 

But ttMMn'd MMr <ril UmtUfmj^rrlVbb 

A Hornyi X»^' .',> •. 



A CAPITAL BXraUPOBB , 
TonxAvTHOKO* sons Bad Iaii,< 

TBS BiTU X>U.j 
RallbMBir. 

jUmrlBlfktB. 



- £PITAI% ... 
Wkillkniaftiwdli«oVi^boMlh ' 






Ha<liii,t^aoi,**ga 

QunVditlfMlmMtir' 
■■Trirtiiiiiart'i'"' 



PRUSSUN COURT MOURNING. 

Frederick the Jlrit king of Prusua wu 
an extcemelj T&in man, and coDtiDually en- 
gaged in frivolous pursuiu. Hii queen, So- 
phia Charlotte, theaiiteiof our George I, wat 
a woman of B ver; mperior mind. In her 
last illneu she viewed the approach of death 
with much calmness and serenity ; and 4ben 
one of her altendaat* obaerved bow leverely 
it would afflict the king, and that the mii- 
fortune of ImIdk net would plunge his 
majeitj into the deepeat despair, the qneeo 
■aid, with a smile, " With respeet to him, I 
am perfectly at eaie. Hit mind will be 
completely occupied in arraDgine the ce- 
remoaial of my taDCTul, and ifnolning goes 
wrong in the proctnion, he will be quite 
consoled for his toil." 



MI-EAU IN AMERICA. 

A New York paper laya, that n lad in 
that city, on delivering his milk, was asked 
why the milk wu so warm. " I don't 
know," he replied, «ith modi liiaplldty, 
" uaisH (be/ pat in mmn wUet iaHMd of 



: j^BpTION OF THE LETTER H 

'■■ ! ;,.:i'rririQITS DECIDED ENEMIES. 

' '' 4i>P«k ^y jo'i I horn hfea diivcn 

niaSbnH. (nmllemi^, (ram Wopt, ulHam. 
; ut'i^fd.bfyoiiriDDilleaiD-dHKie^. 

"■ "Wit wiftont th« l«a.l p«tn», 
IhAtraKUceindliualBQn. 
- v'llMbjMlifiiUiHtihLliDii. 
- 'Iml 1h( jim'll ckugo yflnt dwilia. 



"_,'; ANSWER. 

awk wt'ie ismd yua. iagtUa, 

m Km. turn HorroT, aia l"m H>,ti!-^ 

M Hompind*— HuiiDs is ■ Aatur. 



Aad iliUI lot oliuia on •!«■& 
Hbzkki&h Uuu, B 



THE GLORIOUS HEMORT. 

Sir Jonah Barrington lately met ntkl 
noted corporator of Dublin in Pan*, id 
the course of couversatioo inqniied «l 
after the king'« visit to the metiopolii 
Ireland, and his conciliatory admnallii 
the corporation still ap_peared to pnAt 
" Boyne Water " and " Kio^ vOSm 
The ansvrer was characteristic. "L 
bless you, sir Jonah," replied tlw e«fl 
tor, " as for the IFatitr we don't M 
brthing about that; but if we oaca | 
up onld King fFJlUam, we'd gifc ip 
our enjoyments 1 Only ibi the OW 
MtmoTf we would not have a toHt H 
drank with— ^ I sir Jonah f 
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€att}trint iVUinqinEfEfon'd Comb at (Spam. 



AnwBt tha nidul monnUiu of lk« F«k 


Thm lin > quid liunlil, wliere the ilopa 


Of pUuut npludi w.rd, Iha urth-wind. blMk i 


Below, wlU dglli >«i.ulio p.a.w.71 opt i 


Around, Bbo« it. ipnldi ■ ibwlaiir «>9» 


Of focHt tTH. r ftowr, ioll^., ».d cl» tiU 


WiTefrom Ilu oliBh o' Iowa nuinn elofe ( 




Br HiBtad nrdi or oU :-» lonlf, lou, ud Uia. 


Airi maif m tk> rUtriin tat irkiek tread 


II. «»kT atapa. whitk ll,ill,.r r«tl)r (o j 




Tbaa br tke ■unurr sT ■ aitbtj' wu. 


Wkkk inato. Liu UiaCJiii tkaodcr. kii« ago. 




When Uan kaTaraiud, nor rM>>>iU cuaa to Sow; 


Rcmrdlat iaji <1 dutli'i nbUmut glomi ; 




Tit DiaMIti, tfBjfiO- 



L the KTenUenlh and half of the wilh little towns and hamleti, wiu iwarin- 

centDiy the villare of "Ejtxa, ing with inhabilanta. Owing to the ex- 

: eut ftom Tidnwltl, io Derby- hautled state of the lead minei the icene i$ 

popnloiu and ftouritbiog; and alteted.and lL^«.n>.'w tio-" 'K\T\i'^^«&> 

rt of Uw wtni(iy, thitily Bown Ithad Wote wnaMteA »4w»n»»^»»>*»»^ 

—43. 
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The year after " that awftil and terrible 
period, when the destroyiog aiDgel passed 
over this island, and in tht atiei of London 
and Westminster swept aqray three thou- 
sand victims in one night/* the Tisitatioa 
was revived in tid^ distiDt Village, and 
four-fifths of the inhabkantajMtriAed Sn 
the course of the gummer. This calamity 
is the subject of the title-page to a poetical 
volume of eminent merit and Deauty, 
" The Desolation ofEyank, &c. by William 
and Mary liowitt, Authoie of the Forest 
Minstrel and other Poems." 

£yam was the. birthplace joi fte late 
Anna Seward, and in the '^ GfletlcmiBi's 
Magazine"* there is ft letter writt^a 
her youthful days, whidi natural^ vd^tat 
the devoted attachment of the viUage o^dor 
during the plague, to his stricken look; 
and the affectionate adfaerenoe of fm noUe 
wife. Eztncts fmrn this fetter, with qHjan 
from &e notes to ^-The Desoiatied of 
£yam,^ and a few stanns from &e Mm 
Itself, as apecisieiis of. its worth, may here 
suffice to convey some notion of the stm. 
The.poetf*«IlitTo4iiotien" is briefly fc. 
scriptrre^rf^The Peak"— its romantic necks 
and firiens— Ae nor of its flying aUcams—. 



the ^elKnp-rro of its still waters — the 
silence of its beanti&l -dells— 

Such brightness fills the arched sky ; 

So quietly the hill-tops lie 

In sunshine, and the wild-bird's glee 

Rings from the rock.nur»ed serriee Uee; 

Such a delieious air is thrown. 

Such a reposing calm is known 
On these delightful hills. 

That, as the dreaming poet lies 

Drinking the splendour of the skies, 

- The sweetness which distils 

From herbs and flowers— a thrilliiig sense 

Steals o'er his musing heart, intense. 
Passive, yet deep ; the joy whteh dwells 
"WTiere nature frames her loneliest spelh. 
And Fancy's whispers wouH penuade 
That peace had here her sojourn made. 
And love and gladness pitched their tent, 
When from the world, in woe. they went.' 
That each grey hill had reared its brow 
In peaceful majesty, as now. 
That thus these streams had traced their way 
Through scenes as bright and pure as they • 
That here no sadder strain was heard 
Than the free note of wandeong bird ; 
And man had here, in nature's eye. 
Known not a pain, except, to die. ' 

5*bet8 mdj dream— alas I Hhat they 
Sionld dream so wildly, ev«n by day— 



Poets may dream of love and truth. 
Islands of bliss, and founts of youth : 
But, from creation's earliest birth. 
The curse of blood has raged on earth. 
Since the first arm was raised to smite 
The sword has travelled like a blight. 
From age to age, from realm to realm. 
Guiding Ihe tetman's ready helm. 
Ck> 1 qnMtioa wdl— «eaToh far and near, 
Brijif ae of earth a portion here. 
Look I if noft di»t exiiberaiit soil 
Fraught with the b«ttle> bloody spoil ? 
fam where thoa vmf^ go ivliere thoa v 
3^7 foot ip OB a «pot of jroi^ 

The.cuTse, the blight hwMjiot pasted bj 
, nese dales now smiling in tUtte «je. 
Of humta ills «n. ample ahaxe, 
Mwage\ and dearth, domesliD etixe, 
. They bftv^ aot 'scaped. lUa ^^ia Ikst 
Mmew not Bf old its plMomt rat. 
Cmndanr there was, but all that chMO, 
9a the fair work of recent fean. 
The Pruid-stones are standing still 
-. i^.lim.'gnm top of aumy n'hW. ; 
"9^ fiakfol fOoogh, with a^ipiw Aan, ■ 
^"tSl™^ *y* •oine old relie-baxe ; 
.XbefiiuiidivaeU: the bolt of etoae, 
Tomy^ ndn people kaown : 
And oft. as en some poi^^ii^ lies. 
In the deep hush of Mrth maiMik, 
^twilight, eUeajBe. and alone» 
I*ve sate upon the Druid-stone, 
The visions of those distant times. 
Their barbarous manners, creeds and crime 
Have come, joy's brightest thriU to raise, 
^ For life's blest bpea In hap^er 4ays. 
But not of them— rude race— I sing ; 
Nor yet of war, whose fiery wing. 
From age to age, with waste and wail. 
Drove from wide champaign, and low vale, 
warnor and woman : chUd and flock. 
Here, to the fastness of the rock. 
The husbandman has ceased to hear 
Amidst his fields the cry of fear. 
Waves the green corn-green pwtures rtie 
Around,— the lark is in the skies. 
The song a later time must trace 
Whan faith heie found a dwelling-place. 
The tale istiqgod with grief and scath. 
Bat not in whieh man's cruel wrath, 
-Like fire of jgendish spi ri t shows. 
But where, through terrors, tearn, andvoflk 

»e niies dauntless, pure, refined; 
Not ehiU'd by self, nor fired by hate, 

Low in his life,n-and even his fate ' 
A hifws i Bg on hia kind. 

These latter lines allude to the poa 
and It immediately cgmmence?. 

Eyam,»»sa^s Miss Seward « is 
jnile in length ; it sweeps in a 
Ittie .amongst the m.puntains, on a a 
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3ve which, yet higher mounUina arwe. 
>m that dale of savage sublimity, which 

the BuxtOQ road fmpn Matlock com- 
nces at the end of Middieton, we ascend 
quarter of a mile up a narrow and 
ep lane on the right hand, which con- 
2ts us into Eyam. About the centre 
the village the continuance of the houses 
woken ly a small field on the left. From 
edge a deep and grassy dinele descends, 

less picturesque, and much more beau- 
l from its softer features, than the craggy 
B and its walls of barren rocks from 
^ch we had ascended to Eyam, and in 
ch, by a winding course, this dingle ter- 
laies. Its ascent from the middle of 
toa is a steep, smooth, and verdant turf, 

* scattered nut-trees, alders, and the 
tntain ash. The bottom is scarcely five 
is wide, so immediately ascend the 
le rocks on the opposite side, curtained 
^ shrubs, and crowned with pines that 
e over their brows; only that a few 
^ parts appear in fontastic points and 
rbmted arches. Always in winter and 
imer, after recent showers, a small clear 
ripples alonff the bottom of this dell, 
after long drought the channel is dry, 
its pebbles are left to bleach in the sun. 

& and fields stretch along the tops of 
rocks, and from their heights we de- 
id gradually to the upper part of %am, 
ch, though high, is less elevated 

' Tkan are the sammita of those hill/ eroftf, 
That brow the bottom glade." 

Lt the time of the plague, the rector of 
un, the Rev. William Mompesson, was 
he vigour of youth ; he had two chil- 
Q, a boy and girl of three and four years 
I and his wife Catherine, a young and 
niiftil lady : — 

n dwelt t\iey in the stimmer of their love. 

^ike young pastor of that mountain fold, 

iriiom, not Fancy could foretell above, 

p« more than earth had at hie feet nnrolled. 

et, ceaeed he ^ot on that high track to hold, 

> whose bright, eternal ateip is shown 

lifk's starry coronal. The sad, the cold 

At from his fervent spirit its warm tone, 

Woke to loftier aims, and feelings long unknown. 

iht,— his pride and passioD^— ihe» all nif, 
t love, and mirth and beauty ;--a rich (ana 
filled grace, where Nature had outdone 

* FQptad skill. Oh 1 well might Fan^sy's swftriii 
more than earthly hopes aad yiiions, wann 

Udnt mind ; for, joyous was her mood ; 
&ife seemed a spirit of gladness to inform 



So lived, so loved they. Their life lay enshrined 

Within tiiemselves and people. They reck*d not 
How tiM world sped aronnd them, nor divined ; 

Heaven, and their home eadearments flll'd their lot. 

Within the charmed boundary of their cot, 
Was treasured high and mTdtifarions lore 

Of sage, divine, and minstrel ne*er forgot 
In wintry hoars ; and, carolled on their floor* 
Were childhood's happy lays. Could Ue^ren awsxd 
tktmmoni 

Eyam, as before mentioned, had escaped 
the contagion in the " Great Year of the 
Plague." It was conveyed thither, how- 
ever, in the ensuing spring by infected 
cloths. Its appearance is vigorously 
sketched :— > 
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Of a hot noon, a sudden gnst wiU wake ; 
/Ajion clgqds throng ; then fiercer squalls alam) i 

Then (hunder, flashing gleams, ^aA the wUd break 

Of wind and deluge : — tiU the living quake. 
Towers rock, woods crash amid the tempest,— «o 

In their reposing calm of gladness, spake 
Jl Tf^rd of fear ; flrst whispering— duMons— low, 
Then lost ^— then Ann and dear, a menadog of woe > 

Till out it burst, a dreadful cry of death ; 
**The Plague I the Plague 1** The withering lan- 
guage flew. 
And faintnas followed on its rapid breath ; 
And all heart* sunk, af pierced with li|^t4isc 

through. 
•< The Plague 1 t^ Pl^go^r If o gtov&d)<efl| pania 
grew ; 
Bat there, sublime in awfiU djurkae^, tro4 
The Pest ; and lamentation, as he slew. 
Proclaimed his ravage in each sad abode. 
Mid frenzied shrieks for aid — and vain appeals to God. 

On the commencement of the contagion, 
Mrs. Mompesson threw herself with her 
babes at the feet of her husband, to suppli- 
cate his flight from that devoted place ; out 
not even the entreaties and tears of a be- 
loved wife could induce him to desert his 
flock, in those hours of danger and dismay. 
Equally fruitless were his solicitations that 
she would retire with her in&nts. The 
result of this pathetic contest was a resolve 
to abide together the fury of the pestilence, 
and to send their children away. 

They went — those lovely ones, to their retreat. 

They went— those glorious ones, to their employ • 
To cheek the ominous speed of flying feet ; 

To qnell despair ; to soothe the fierce annoj^. 

Which, 98 a stonny ocean without buoy 
Tosving a ship distrnsed, twixt reef and roc^ 

Hurried the erowd* from y«»w ^ ^wK'yi^ 



fcaypl frame, by no ligkt shoe]^ aabdned, 

% filed ker home Witt lyht^ and «Uf]i0 toadied TknitowitoleM\>iX\&a\*riS&ftiJj^v^V» i 
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It was the immediate purpose of this 
wise and excellent man, to stay his parisli- 
ioners from flight, lest they should bear the 
contagion beyond their own district, and 
desolate the country. 

Tliey heard, and they obeyed,— for, limple hearted, 

He was to them their wisdom and their tower ; 
To theirs, his brilliant spirit had imparted 

All that they knew of virtae's loftier power ; 

Their friend, their gaide, their idolized endower 
With daily blessings, health of mind and frame ; 

They heard, and they obeyed; — but not the more 
Obeyed the plagne ; no skill its wrath eould tame ; 
It grew, it raged, it spread ; like a devooring flame. 

Oh I piteoQS was it then that place to tread ; 

Where children played and mothers had looked oi. 
They lay, like flowers plaoked to adorn the dead ; 

The bright-eyed maid no adoration won; 

Yoath in its greenness, trembling age was gone ; 
O'er each bright cottage hearth death's darkness stole ; 

Tears fell, pangs racked, where happiness had shone. 

From a rational belief, that assembling 
in the crowded church for public worship 
during the summer heats, must spread and 
increase the contagion, he agreea with his 
afflicted parishioners, that he should read 
prayers twice a week, and deliver his two 
customary sermons on the sabbath, from 
one of the perforated arches in the rocks of 
the dingle. By his advice they ranged 
themselves on the grassy steep in a level 
direction to the rocky pulpit ; and the dell 
being narrow, he was aistinctly heard from 
that arch. 

The 'poem describes the spot, and the 
manner of the worship :— 

There is a dell, the merry schoolboy's sling 
Whirled in the village, might discharge a stone 

Into its centre ; yet, the shouts which ring 
Forth from the hamlet travel, over blown* 
Nor to its sheltered quietude are known. 

So hushed, so shrouded its deep bosom lies. 
It brooks no sound, but the congenial tone 

Of stirring leaves, loud rill, the melodies 

Of summer's breezy breath, or autumn's stormier skies. 

Northward, from shadowy rocks, a wild stream pours ; 

Then wider spreads the hollow-~]of ty trees 
Cast summer shades ; it is a place of flowers. 

Of sun and fragrance, birds and chiming bees. 

Then higher shoot the hills. Acclivities 
Splintered and stem, each like a castle g^rey. 

Where ivy climbs, and roses woo the breeze, 
Narrow.the pass ; there, trees in close array 
Shut, from this woodland cove, all distant, rude survey. 

But its chief ornament, a miracle 

Of Nature's mirth, a wondrous temple stands. 
Right in the centre of this charmed deU, 
Which every height and bosky slope commands. 
-Arch meeting arch, nnwroogbt of hnman Viands, 
■Pbnn dome and portals. 



When hark I— a sound !— it issued from the 

A solemn voice, as though one did declai 

On some high theme; it ceased — and then 1 

Of a slow, psalm-like chant on bis amasem 

• • • 

In that fantastic temple's porch was seei 

The youthful pastor ; lofty was his miei 

But stamped with thoughts of such appall! 

As rarely gather on a brow serene ; 
And who are they, on the opposing slope. 
To whom hb solemn tones told but one aw 

A psllid, ghost-like, melancholy crew. 
Seated on scattered crags, and far-off kii 

As fearing each the other. They were (ef 
As men whom one brief hour will from 
Of life cut off, and toiling fw their souli 

Welcome into eternity — they seemed 
Lost in the heart's last conflict, which a 

All outward life — they sate as men who d 

No motion in their frames— no eye percept 

The two following stanzas ar< 
descriptive of the aw fill interrupt 
solemn service in this sequestered 

But suddenly, a wild and piercing cry 
Arose amongst them ; and an ancient d 

Furious in mood — red frenzy in his eye. 
Sprang forth, and shouting, towards the 
His* white locks floated round his featui 

He rushed impatient to the valley rill ; 
To drink, to revel in the wave began. 

As one on fire with thirst ; then, with a si 

Laugh, as of joy, he sank — he lay — and al 

Then from their places solemnly two more 
Went forth, as if to lend the sufferer aid 

But in their hands, in readiness, they bon 
The chamel tools, the mattock and the 
They broke the turf— -they dug — they ci 

The old man in his grave ; and o'er him t 
The earth, by prayer, nor requiem delaj 

Then turned, and with no lingering adieu, 

Swifter than they approached, from the i 
withdrew. 

The church-yard soon ceased 
room for the dead. They were s 
buried in an heathy hill above the 
Curious travellers take pleasure i 
to this day, the mountain tumuli 
examining its yet distinct remains 
ascending, from the upper part 
those cliffs and fields which brow tl 
and from whence the descent into 
secrated rock is easy. It is calle< 
church by the villagers. 



• The ^^reat andjood Howard visited Sy 
"Wlvta V«i\»sXV\X^'(i^^<&^ \Q «vaBtBe ia t 
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gleamed abroad. The plague eeemed 

1 winds of autamn glad uproar 

elkin. Health their eaU obeyed, 

itace her throne resumed onoe more. 

elf was in the pastor's bowtr ; 

lagne had sought, its final prejr ; 

ine pale, and shuddering at its power, 

had wept, had seen it pass away, — 

: through their home like a bright sum- 

i day. 

;ar M'oke memory in her cell ; 

r back the brightness of their being ; 

eir bliss, the fatal shafts which fell 

5m — smote them— yet, even now were 

ig; 

numbers, but to them decreeing 

omens for succeeding years, 
et gaiety of spirit seeing, 
at triumph which distress endears ; 

which breaks forth in mingling smiles 
tears. 

t evening : but, still midnight falls, 
earns thence that lamp's unwonted glare ? 
speechless woe within those walls : 
:n farewell is given in thunder there, 
wrapt in dreams and fancies fair, 
heir fashion from that evening's tone, 
•ang up in terror and despair, 
%t voice which never yet had known 
it in his heart, but pure delight alone. 

n I" faint and plaintive was the cry, 
,he hand which fell upon his breast, 
William, wake theel Oh I that I 
gad tidings should dispel thy rest 
is here V* With agony possessed, 
a light— he saw— he reeled— he fell, 
ta deadliest form prevailed the pest. 
knew the fatal signs — too well : 
and to life— to happiness farewell I 

od and beautiful woman, Cathe- 
ipesson, expired in her husband*s 
le twenty -seventh year of her age. 
is near an ancient cross in the 
jd of Eyam. It is represented in 
:te to the " Desolation of Eyam ;" 
leans of that print the present en- 
s laid before the reader of this 

ompesson was presented to the 
f Eakring, near Ollerton, in Not- 
hire, and he quitted the fatal 
Dn his going, however, to take 
n of his hving, the people, naturally 
i with the terrors of the plague, in 
cloud and whirlwind of which he 
ately walked, declined admitting 
the village. A hut therefore was 
or him in Ruthrd Fark^ where he 
f the &ar fobirided. 



To this gift were added prebends in York 
and Southwell, and the oner of the deanery 
of Lincoln. But the good man, with an 
admirable disinterestedness, declined this 
last substantial honour, and transferred his 
influence to his friend, the witty and 
learned Dr. Fuller, author of" the Worthies 
of England/' &c. who accordingly obtuned 
it. The wish, which he expressed in one 
of his letters, that " his children might 
be good rather than great,*' sprang from a 
living sentiment of his heart. He had 
tasted the felicity and the bitterness of this 
world ; he had seen its sunshine swallowed 
up in the shadow of death ; and earth had 
nothing to offer him like the blessedness of 
a retirement, in which he might prepare 
himself for a more permanent state of^ ex« 
istence. 

A brass plate, with a Latin inscription, 
records his death in this pleasant seclusion, 
March 7, 1708, in the seventieth year of 
his age. 

Bright shines the sun upon the white walls wreathed* 
With flowers and leafy branches, in that lone 

And sheltered quiet, where the mourner breathed 
His future anguish ; pleasant there the tone 
Of bees ; the shadows, o'er still waters thrown. 

From the broad plane-tree ; in the grey church nigh. 
And near that altar where Win faith was known, 

Humble as hia own spirit we descry 

The record which denotes wbei;e sacred ashes lie. 

And be it so for ever; — it is' glory. 

Tombs, mausoleums, scrolls, whose weak intent 
Time laughs to scorn, as he blots out their story. 

Are not the mighty spirit's monument. 

He builds with the world's wonder— his cement 
Is the world*s love ;— he lamps' his beamy shrine. 

With fires of the soul's essence, which, unspent. 
Burn on for ever ; — such bright tomb is thine. 
Great patriot, and so rests tliy peerless Catherine. 

So ends the poem of " The Desolation of 
Eyam." Its authors, in one of the notes, 
relate as follows : — 

There are extant three letters written by 
W. Mompesson, from the nearly depopu- 
lated place, at a time when his wife had 
been snatched from him by the plague, and 
he> considered his own fate .inevitable. In 
the whole range of literature, we know of 
nothing more pathetic than these letters. 
Our limits do not allow us to give them 
entire, but we cannot forbear making a few 
extracts. In one, he savs, 

" The condition of this place has been 
so sad, that I persuade myself it did exceed 
all history and example. I may truly say 
that our town has become a Golgotha — the 
place oWsV\x\\\ «cid,V^^v\^«ife^^^^^^^2* 
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8in«ll rfemnant of ifl left, we had bfeen as relative, the bitterofess of his grie 

Sodom and OoihoiTah. Mjr ears never forth in an inconsolable agony. * 

heard sUch doleful lamentations, and my this maxim verified by too sad cxpe 

eyes neter beheld sucli ghastly spectacles. Bonum magit caremo quamfruendk 

Here havb been seventy-si* fiLinlUes visited tur. Had! been so thankful as n 

in my parish, out of which two hundred dition did deserve, I might yet h? 

and fifty-nine persons died ! Now, blessed my dearest dear in my bosom. Bi 

be God — all our fears are Over : for none farewell all happy days, and God 

have died Of the infection since the eleventh may repent my sad ingratitude." 

of October ; and all the pest-bouses have The following letter was writtei 

been long empty, I intend (God willing) George Saville, afterwards lord 1 

to spend most of this week in seeing all his friend and patron, soon after t 

the woollen clothes ftimed and purified, as lancholy event, and while the plaj 

well for the satisftiCtion, as for the safety of in his house, and he looked upon 

the country.'* death as certain, and speedily appr 

Thus it is he announces to his chUdren, « y^ g^^ ^^^^^^ SAViLLt, Boi 

the death of their mother. „ ^ a ^ a 

" Eyam^ Sept 1, 

« To my dear children, George and Eli- « Honoured and dear sir,— Th 
ZABETH MoMPESsow, then prewnt mth ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

my bkisiug. j^^ destroying angel ha\ing takei 

" Eyam, August, 1666. quarters within my habitation, m; 

" Dear Hearts, — ^This brings you the dear is gone to her eternal rest; a 

doleful news of your dear mother's death — vested with a 'crown of righteoush 

the greatest loss which ever yet befell you ! ing made a happy end. 

I am not only deprived of a kind and Iov-> ** Indeed had she loved herself s 

ing consort, but you also are bereaved of me,' she had fied from the pitof d( 

the most indulgent mother that ever dear with her sweet babes, and might ! 

children had. We must comfort ourselves longed her days, but that she wai 

in God with thi^ consideration, that the to die a martyr to my interest. IV 

loss is only ours, and that what is our sor- ing spirits are much refreshed witfc 

row is her gain. The consideration of her which I think are unutterable, 

joys, which I do assure myself are unutter- " Sir, this paper is to bid you 

able, should refresh our drooping spirits. farewell for ever — and to bring m 

" I do believe, my dear hearts, upon thanks for all your noble favoui 

sufficient ground, that she was the kindest hope that you will believe a dyinj 

wife in the world ; and I do think from have as much love as honour for ; 

my soul that she loved me teh times more I will bend my feeble knees to tl 

than herself. Further, I can assure you. Heaven that you, my dear lady 

my sweet babes, that her love to you was children, and their children, maj 

little inferior to hers for me. For why with external and eternal happii 

should she be so desirous of my living in that the same blessing may fall 

this world of sorrows, but that you might lady Sunderland and her relations 

have the comfort of my life. You little ** Dear sir, let your dying ch 

imagine with what delight she was wont commend this truth to you and y( 

to talk of you both ; and the pains that she —that no happiness nor solid coi 

took when you sucked on her breasts is be found in this vale of tears lik 

almost incredible. She gave a large testi- pious life ; — and pray remembe: 

mony of her love to you on her death-bed. retain this rule — never to do J 

For, some hours before she died, I brought upon which you dare not first ask 

her some cordials, which she plainly told ing of God for the success thereoi 

me she was not able to take. I desired " Sir, I have made bold in my 

her to take them for your dear sakes. your name as an executor, and I 

Upon the mention of your dear names, she you will not take it ill. I have j 

lifted up herself and took them ; ,which was others with you that will take froi 

to let me understand, that whilst she had trouble. Your favourable aspw 

strength left, she would embrace any oppor- know, be a great comfort to my ' 

tunity she had of testifying her affecUou to or^jhans. I am not desirous that 

you,'' "Vie ^\e^\.^\i\3L\. ^wi^\ ^jsid TOj next 
So wrote tliis most affectionate spirit to Wv^t^e^ ^^^ \i^ \>iwi:^\. \i2^N 

comfort bis children ; but, iu a lettei to a Mwi atok^mNAaix qI ^^ Y*i\V 
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sire, sir, that you T^ill be pleased to 
oice of an humble, pious man to 
me in my parsonage; and, could I 
r face before my departure from 
: would infontk you which way I 
may live cpmfbrtabty amongst his 
fhich would he soibe satis&ction 
ifore I die. And with tears I beg, 
en yon are praying for fatherless 
^ou would then rertietnber my two 
ibes. Sir, pardon th0 nkle style of 
ir, and if my head be dilcoiDpoMyilf 
lot wonder at fM. However, be 
.0 believe that I am 

moti 6l)lig8d^ l6M afifectibnaie, 
aiid i^teful servant, 
*• WittkAM Mompesson/' 

.flmtbe tiiague broke out in Eyam, 
&MiiMniirrote to the then earl of 
ii^ TMiaiii^ at Chatworth, some 
es from £yam; statine, that he 
he could prevail upon his parish- 
confine themselves withm the 
: the village, if the surrounding 

would supply them with neces- 
aving such provisions as should be 
il in appointed places, and at ap- 
hours, upon the encircling hills. 
)posal was punctually complied 
d it is most remarkable, that when 
lence became, beyond all concep- 
rible, not a single inhabitant at- 
to pass the dcathful boundaries of 
^e, though a regiment of soldiers 
t, in that rocky and open country, 
lined them against their will : much 
d any watch, which might have 
. by the neighbourhood, have ef- 
at infinitely important purpose. 
i influence of tnis exemplary man, 

by his pious and afiectionate vir- 
rest of the county of Derby escaped 
ae ; not one of the very nearly 
ring hamlets, or even a single 
sing infected beyond the limits of 
lage, though the distemper raged 
ir seven months.' 

it details will hardly be required 
g a story, which is as true as it is 
be manner wherein it is poetic- 
:ed is sufficiently exemplified, and 
, without comment; and for beau- 
ous as the scenery of nature, ex- 
in charmed lines, the reader of 
is referred to the exquisite little 
nentioned before, under the title of 
Oesolation of Emm, and othet 

by Willmm saia Maiy Howitt| 
f the Forest JBiiwtrel, &c/' 



A little piece, however, is ventured from 
the volume, as a seatonable conclusion at 
partii^. 

SUMMER AND THE POEt. 

POET. 



Oh ! golden, golden iqiumov, 
M^at is it thoa hast done? 

ThoQ hast chased each venal 
-With thy fiercely b«mn|; 



ai$d wu fbfi cuckoo'a UD ; 

Wbere may we hmr It wtm f 
Tkoa hast dmrm tbe ftigfcAigalit 

ftota the wsTiiif Iwwttoni 



Tho« hast shrank the mighty nrw ; 

Thou hast made' the laudl brook floe i 
And the light galea faiadj cpuver 

In the dark and shadowy tree 

Spring waked her tribet to blowi, 

And on the green awmrd danoe. 
Thoa haat imltteii then to thrtomb, 

Witii tliy eantoming glance. 

And now Atftumn cometh on. 

Singing 'midst shocks of com, 
Thou hasteaest to be got(^. 

As if joy might not be borne. 

SUMMER. 

And dost thou of roe complain, 

Thon, who, with dreamy eyes, 
In tiie forest* 8 moss hast lain. 

Praising my silvery skies ? 

Thon, who didst deem divine 

The shrill cicada's tune. 
When the odours of the pine 

Gashed through the woods at noon ? 

I have run ray fervid race ; 

I have wrought my task onoe more ; 
I have filled each fruitful place 

With a plenty that runs o'er. 

There k treasure for the gamer ; 

There is hoaey xvith the bee ; 
And, oh I thou Uiaalcfaae aoomer. 

There*! a ptrting boon for thee. 

Soon as, in misty sadness. 

Sere Autumn yields his reign. 
Winter, with stormy madness. 

Shall chase tJiee'from the plain. 

Dien sbsll these scenes Elyuaa 

Bright in thy spirit bna ; 
Aad eaeh sfamnter-thoight ud TisioR 

Be thine till I retam. 

It itfay be remembered that from thii 
&«»;* m ^ioixnai tSms^^^^ «Sjp6SX«. 
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i^omped^nd ^uljitt m ti)t 3^otk, 



A plale in the " Genlleniaii's Magozine" 
■ of September, 1801, preaenta llie above 
»iew, taken nbout three jears before, ac- 
companied by a rentaik from Mr. Urban 's 
eorreapondent, that il was " at thai time 
an exact resemblance of the perforated 
rock near the village of Eyam, in which 
the pious and worthy Mr. Moinpessoti, the 
rector, punctually performed ihe duties of 
his otiice lo the distre'sed inhabitants dur- 
ing ihe lime of the plague in that village." 
Here il may he well lo observe, in the 
expressive language of " William and 
Mary Howitt," thai " what a cordon of 
soldiers could not hare accomplished was 
efiecled by the wisdom and love of one 
man. This measure was the salvation of 
ibe coantry. Tlie plague, which ■would 
most probably have spread from p\ai;e lo 
i fiacefiaafr be said to hareb«eaWn)iae& 






in, and, in a dreadful and desolating 
gle, destroyed and buried with ils vie 

William Mompesson exercised a i- - 
greater than legislators have yei atiaiW 
He had found the great secret of fnmH 
ment. He niled his flock by thei.wV 
Kiiiditesi. 

In Ihe summer, 1757, five cottagen «■ 
digging OD Ihe heflthy moui 
Eyam, which was ihe place ot graveswl 
the church.jard became atoo naciownj' 
siloty. Those men came tc 
which had the appearance of having i?* 
been linen. Conscious of their Hii*iJ*|i 
they instantly buried il again. 
days they all sickened of a pui- -. 
audlbraeof the five died. The diw*!' 



b«u <A >:tL« ijiK^iS»«i:^, 
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N0.XXXVIL 

Ram AUey/» a Comedy, by 
k Barry, 1611.] 

Prologue the Poet protests the 
>f his Play, and gives a promise 
ings. 

rth oar Muse doA tiiif ; 
otb, and waspish ttisf , 
t hurt when least la^eetod, 
re not aflfected. > • 

with qaick-tsm'd aeenea, 
thoM aseaeiit afereaau . 
« Hoaafhat-iima.t do itow— 
, peif«Br-aiid to show 
kfM, with thftt trae life, 
•fA, wits shall sUnd at strife, 
ibtg^ mom sHewB be tme ; 
> oonelves now do 
bnt present : if these, 
loathsome Stage'disease, 
10 tired and stale ; 
, bat to rail ; — 
favors, and inherit 
ptance of his merit, — 
iper, pen, and ink, 
amed Sisters* drink, 
Ime, his lamps, his oil. 
Be his brain to toil, 
iilent honrs of night 
ce, for your delight, 
tr, so harmless free, 

themselves may see 

ot in public preach, 

rach lewd doctrine teach, 

e joints do qnake and tremble, 

see a man resemble 

a yillain. — ^This, 

to Muses is, 

he gives his word, 

does now afford. 



Wo*Te left wriiii: on fMi hsvi him dipt 

Aa wen ia opflu^ff cMh hid BamaeripC, 

Aa tnetB man rmlgar, whether nad or swift 

Jb ow doBMtie or aiore fcrdga toafw. 

or Fairy dTCS, Nymphs of the 8w MdLMd. 

The Lawaa aad Oiovea, ao aaaber em. bo MaaaM* 

Which waTve not givcB feet to. Kay.tia] 

That when oar Chroaieles hava hama ^la p a 

Of story, we hare all lavenUoa stretiAt ; 

Dived low as to tiie ccater, aad thca rsmht 

Unto Ae Primnm Mobile above, 

(Nor *aeaped Things Intemediata), inr yoar 

Theii havaheea aeted oftea ; aU'hava pmt 

Ceasaza : af wUeh aosM liv% aaiad 

For. this* ia Ofitataoa, stay tiw caii 

Tho* Bothiag please^ yet woMag «aa ( 



lota 



'' Royal King and Loyal Sub- 
Tragi-comedy, by T. Heywood, 

rologue to this Play, Heywood 
>on the variety of topics, which 
introduced upon the English 
at age, — the rich Shakspearian 



Dt to this most cnrioos age, 

nselves we've brought down to the stage, 

lem in Planets ; made ev'a Hell 

B Furies, by no spell 

uses' raptoTM ; farther we 

Iff their bdp ; aa Histpj/ 



[From the ^ Challenge to Beanty,'' a Tragi- 
comedy, by T. Heywood, 1630.] 

In the Prologue to this Play, Heywood 
commends the English Plays ; not without 
a censure of some writers, who ia his time 
had begun to degenerate. 

The Roman aad Athenian Dramas fisr 

Differ from us : aad those that frequeat are 

In Italy and Franee, ev*n in these days. 

Compared with ours, are rather Jiggs than Plays. 

Like of the Sphnish may be said, and Dutch ; 

None, versed in language, but confess them such. 

They do not build their projects on that grouttd ; 

Nor have their phrases half the weight and sonnd. 

Our laboured Scenes hare had. And yet our natioa 

(Already too mueh ^x*d for imitation. 

In seeking to ape others) cannot 'quit 

Some of our Poets, who have sinn'd in it. 

For where, before, great Patriots, Dukes, aad Kings, 

Presented for some high facinorous thingsf 

Were the stage subject ; now we strive to fly 

In their low piteh, who never could soar high : 

For now the common argument entreats 

Of puling Lovers, crafty Bawds, or Cheats. 

Nor blame I their quick fancies, who can filr 

These queasy times with humours flash'd in wit. 

Whose art I both encourage and commend ; 

I only wish that they would sometimes bend 

To memorise the valours of such men. 

Whose very names might dignify the pan ; 

And that our once-applauded Roueian strain 

In acting such might be rerived again ; 

Which you to count*nance might the Stage make proud. 

And poets strive to key their strings more load. 

C. L. 

* His own Play. 

t The foundations of the English Drama were laid 
deep in tragedy by Marlow, and others — Marlpw 
especiallv — ^while our eome^ was yet in its lispinjg 
state. To this tra^c preponderance (forgetti ng h S 
own sweet Comedies, ana Shakspeaie's), Heywood 
aeeau to refer with regret ; as in the ** Roseiaa atraia** 
ke evidently alludes to Allevo. who was |;ceat in tha 
" Jew of MsWaC* SATaLfcyawA^aMwy^^^fa&w^* *"a 
la the pnad^ t»««v V^^M^V^ '*« >k»^!w« 
Bhaksp««n« 
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IN CORNWALL AND DEVONSHIRE. 
To the Editor. 

Sir^— The ready insertioa given to my 
letter on the a^ve subject, in the second 
volume of the JEvery-Day Book, (p. 1009,) 
encourages me to hope that you will as 
readily insert the present, which enters, 
move fully into the meriu of tliis ancient 
sporty as practised in both counties, than 
any other communication you have as yet 
lain before your numerous readers. 

Having been the first person to call your 
attention to the merits of Polkinhome, 
Parkins, and Warren, of Cornwall, (to 
which I could easily have added the names 
of some dozen or two more, equally deserv- 
ing of notice,) I was much amused at the 
article you extracted from the London 
Magazine, (into the Every-Day Book, vol. 
ii. p. 1337,) because I was present at the 
sport there spoken of; and being well ac- 

?uainted with the play, and an eye-witness, 
found the picture much too highly co« 
loured. 

I am neither a Cornwall nor a Devon man 
myself, but have resided in both counties 
for the last ten years, and am really an ad* 
mirer of Abraham Cann, of Devon, whose 
behaviour in the ring no one can at all 
complain of: he » a fine fellow, but so is 
Polkinhorne, and, beyond doubt, the latter 
is " much the better man ;*' he threw Cann 
an acknowledged fair fall, aild I regret he 
left the ling on the had advice of those 
whom he thought then hiS friends. Had he 
not, I am certain he would have thrown 
Cann " over and over again." 

In a late number of the Table Boott (p. 
416) IS given an extract from Homer, to 
show that Ulysses' mode of wrestling was 
similar to that of Abraham Cann ; it may 
be so ; but what does Achilles say upon the 
subject;—; 

** Your nobler vigoar, oh, my friends, restrain : 
Vot weary out your gen*rous strength in vain. 
Ye both have won : let others who excel 
Now prove that prowess you have prov'd so well." 

Now Abraham Cann, with his monstrous 

shoe, and most horrible mode of kicking, 

has never yet been able to throw Polkin* 

home, nor do I think he has the power or 

skill to enable him to do so. His defeat oif 

Oaffbejr has added no laurel to his brow, 

iZv .the Irishmaa had not a shadow c^ 

^b^nce; nor is there an Irishman or «l 

CornisbmaBf now iu London, ttial "Vfoul^l 



stand any cbailee With Cami ; bitt 1 
find several awkward opponents ifl 
meet those firom Westmoreland, 
and Cumberland, and play in thein 
the match, however, between Pd 
and Cann the latter very prop 
ceived the stakes, on account of tti 
having quitted the ring on conceivii 
won the day, by throwing two fa 
second throw, on reference to the 
was after some time deemed not a 
fall. — ^This, however, is foreign to 
pose; which is to systematically 
the methods of wrestling in Core 
Devon. 

I have seen in Cornwall mon 
present at these games, when the 
only been a gold-laced hat, a wai 
a pair of gloves, than ever attend t 
of Devon, (where the prizes are ?e 
— for they don't like to be kicked 
for a trifle,) or even at the famed 
of later days in London, at the Ea 
City Road, or the Golden Eagle 
End. How is this? Why, in 1 
places, six, eight, and, at fhrthes 
standards are as much as a day's 
admit of; while in Cornwall I h 
forty made in one day. At Pen 
Monday, 24th ult.,* thirty stands 
made, and the match concluded 
following. In Devon, what with 1 
shoes and thick padding, and tira 
equipment and kicking, half that 
cannot be made in a day : I have £ 
seen men obliged to leave the i 
abandon the chance of a prize, owi 
to the hurt they have received 
from the knee downwards ; and lei 
add, that I have been present wl 
Cann's brothers, or relations, hs 
obliged to do so. So much for k 
To the eye of a beholder unacquai 
wrestling, the Cornish mode mui 
as play, and that of Devon barba 
is an indisputable fact, that no 
wrestler of any note ever freqi 
games in Devon ; and that whene 
from Devon have played in Corn\ 
have been thrown : Jordan by Pai 
so on. 

At a Cornish wrestling, a man's 
play can be seen by the hitch or h< 
takes ; as right or left, which is si 
crossed by left and right, and the 
immediately commences. TTie 
play is that in which the men hai 
gripe on his adversary's collar, o 
ecmi ^mdt oY^ci?\tft elbow, or wris 
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I sadden blow against the outside of place where eaoh conceives himself to be 
foot, by the striker's inside, (if strong the stronger of the two. It is either right 
agb,) or by a corresponding twist of the or left. If right, each man has his right 
i.r^ one lavs the other Hat on his back, hand on the other*s loins on the lefl side, 
r IS called playing with the toe ; but and his left hand on the right shoulder ; 
' never wear any shoes, and are gene- they stand face to face, and each strives to 
r bare-legffed from the knee downwards, draw his adversary towards him, and grasps 
iThen the hitch is collar and elbow, one him round the waist, till the hug becomes 
le of play is to lift with the heel placed close, and the weakest man is forced back- 
lie fork, with the back twisted round ward — the other falling heavily upon him. 
ards the other's front, and pulling him This is a very sure and hard fall. So much 
ngly by the elbow and collar, carry him for Cornish play. Now for that of Devon- 
rwd ; out a back fall is then uncertain, shire ; which resembles in every respect 
3ther way is to heave forward or back- (the toe and heel excepted) the off-hand 
rd with the crook, or inlock, or with the play of Cornwall, but goes no farther. 

• The Devonshire men have no under-play, 
Snt the etmggle is on what is termed the nor have they one heaver ; and they do not 
whg play, which is by hitching over and understand or practise the hug. Visit a 
Itt. If righthanded, the over player Devon ring, and you*ll wait a tedious time 
\ his right hand on the loins, or over the after a man is thrown ere another appears. 
fct shoulder of his adversary, with his After undergoing the necessary prepara- 
U side towards him, and his left hand tions for a good kicking, &c. he enters, 
^ihe right arm, at the wrist or elbow ; he and shakes his adversary by the hand, and 
IB throws forward with the hip, or back- kicks and lays hold when he can get a fit 
ud and forward with the crook, as before, opportunity. If he is conscious of superior 
Itte under player has his right hand on strength he " goes to wgrk," and by strength 
^left side of the collar, his left crossing of arms wrests him off his legs, and lays 
> loins on the back, or crossing the belly him flat; or, if too heavy for this, he carries 
^*W^ &nd facing his opponent's left side, him round by the hip. But when the men 
^ defensive play is to slop the hip by the find they are *' much of a muchness '* it is 
1^ and the crook ; by pushing forward really tiresome : '^ caution " is the word ; 
(& his left hand on the nape of the neck, the shoe, only, goes to work ; and after 

then heaving ; which in the ring is con- dreadful hackmg, cutting, and kicking, one 

ired the best play. A good and sure is at last thrown. Tiie hardest shoe and 

rer is a perfect player. It must be the best kicker carries the day. Cann is a 

e backwai'd, if the arm crosses the very hard kicker and a cautious wrestler. 

k ; but if it crosses the belly, either The Irishman's legs bore ample testimony 

kward or forward will do. Cann was of the effects of Cann's shoe. He left him 

swn by Polkinhorne backwards, which knee-deep in a stream of gore. 

Lanserous to the heaver to attempt ; for, Tlie Devon men never close with a 

kedoes not lift with sufficient strength, Cornish adversary, if they find he possesses 

I keep himself clear of his antagonist's any science ; because they have no under- 

■^ he will not go far enough round, and play, and cannot prevent the risk of being 

kead of throwing his adversary a fair neaved : they therefore stand off, with only 

L| he may fall on his own back, which is one hand in the collar, and k^ck ; the 

■ned throwing himself ; or his adversary Cornishman then attempts to get in, and 

Ly crook his leg within, and overbalance the Devonman tries to confine one of his 

i.heaver, and by a quick movement throw opponent's arms by holding him at the 

3a. Thus was Warren thrown by Cann. wrist, and keeping him from coming in 

ee the Every-Day Book, vol. ii. p. 1337.) either over or under, and at every move of 

The forward heave, if done quickly, is his leg kicking it. Here ends the descrip- 

vtaio. Both arms must cross the belly, tion ; by which it will be plainly seen thai 

^d yonr adversary be lifted across your a Cornishman cannot enter a Devon ring 

^t; then, plunging forward, you fall on on any thing like an equality. 

** crosswise; he has thus no chance, and "Wishing well to both counties^ and dis- 

• fall is complete ; but the in-turny if claiming undue partiality to either, I remain 
'opted before the lift from the ground a true lover of wrestling as a rustic sport; 
^es place, baffles the heaver. and your obedient servant, 

llie Cornish Itugis^ tremendous strug- ^h».%bMi^^*s«^'* 

- for yjctory. Both grasp alike, and not 

'cb science is required. It only takes October ^)'V^'n« 
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9iitOhttitSi ^^^ ^^ space, and contained in 

bodies of the unirerse/and whid 

®' ^^* by the names of Titan and Jupitc 

ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. Plato distinguishes air into tv 

^ ».|. the one gross and filled with vapoi 

"^' •^^- is what we breathe; the other '* 

Ether— Weight and Elasticity of the fined, called ether, in which the 

Aib^-AirpGUks. bodies are imroerged, and where t 

By ether the modems understand a rare The nature of air was not less 

fluid, or species of matter, beyond the at- the ancients than that of ether, 

mosphere, and penetrating it, infinitely garded it as a general '^ merutru 

more subtile than the air we respire, of an taining all the volatile parts of e^ 

immense extent, filling all the spaces wheie in nature, which being variously 

the celestial bodies roll, yet making no and differently combined, prodi 

fensible resistance to their motions. Some teors, tempests, and all the othei 

suppose it to be a sort of air, much purer we experience. They also were a 

than that which invests our globe ; others, with its weight, though the ex 

that its nature approaches to that of the transmitted to us, relative to thii 

celestial fire, which emanates from the sun few. Aristotle speaks of ** a ve 

and other stars ; others, again, suppose it with air as weighing more than < 

to be generically difierent from all other empty.'* Treating of respiration, I 

matter, mi generis, and its parts finer than the opinion of Empedocles, wbc 

those of light ; alleging that the exceed- the cause of it ** to the weight o 

ing tenuity of its parts renders it capable which by its pressure insinuates i 

of that vast expansive foice, which is the force *' into the lungs. Plutarc 

source of all that pressure and dilatation same terms, expresses the senti 

whence most of the phenomena in nature Asclepiades. He represents hia 

arise ; for that by the extreme subtilty of other things, as saying, that ** th( 

its parts it intimately penetrates all bodies, air by its weight opens its way i 

and exerts its energy everywhere. This last into the breast." Heron of ^ 

is the opinion of Newton and Locke. But ascribes effects to the elasticity o 

whatever be the sentiments now entertained which show that he perfectly ui 

on the subject, we find the origin of all of that property of it. 

them in the ancients. Seneca also knew its weight, s{ 

The stoics taught, that there was a subtile elasticity. He describes " the 

and active fire which pervaded the whole effort it makes to expand itself m 

universe, that by the energy of this ethereal compressed ;" and he affirms, tha 

substance, to which they gave the name of the property of condensing itself, 

ether, all the parts of nature were produced, cing its way through all obstacles th 

preserved, and linked together ; that it em- its passage.'' 

oraced every thing ; and that in it the It is still more surprising, how( 

celestial bodies performed their revolutions. Ctesibius, ^* upon the principle ol 

Accordiiig to Diogenes Laertius and elasticity," invented Jf^ind-gunM, 

Hierocles, Pythagoras affirmed, that the air look upon as a modem contrivanc 

which invests our earth is impure and of Byzantium gives a very full s 

mixed ; but that the air above it is essen- description of that curious mach 

tially pure and healthful. He calb it " free ned upon the property of the a 

ether, emancipated from all gross matter, a capable of condensation, and so cc 

celestial substance that fills all space, and as to manage and direct the fore 

penetrates at will the pores of all Dodies." element, in such a manner as to ca 

Aristotle, explaining Pythagoras's opi- with rapidity to the greatest distai 

nion of ether, ascribes the same also to 

Anaxagoras. Aristotle himself, in another TivrQrPTnrrk nnj * atn 

place, understands by ether, «//?* element lJ>l^^KlBii.D ON A SIG 

jmre and unalterable^ of an active and vital -^^ Castle Cart, Somew 

nature, but entirely different from air and FOOT, 

fire, H^? ^ patt«w, elogf , rakes, and monies 

Empedocles, one of the most celebrated v- u^*^"; "*^" ^'H nmVreiias good m 

disciples of Pythagoras, is quoted by Plu- ^"''" ^^^f; 'P"" "** ^"**^ """^ 

iBTob, and St. Clemens Alexandiinos, as 'SMa«va«*t\tMij^i«^vted,andfarrWii 

^dmiitiDg an ethereal substance, viVuicVi ^ 
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For the Table Book, 
vjNCiAL Sayings, &c. 

the days prow longer, 
I storms grow stronger. 

the days lengthen, 
the storms strengthen. 

the eorpse, that th« rain falls on. 

the bride, that the sun shines on. 

that goes to see his wheat in May, 
lies weeping away* 

ARVEST-HOME CaLL, 

E County of Durham. 

the day that Christ was bom, ' 
itten raell of Mr. — - -'s com, 
I, and better shorn, 
[ip, hip, hip ! — Huua ! hoxsa t hnisa I 

3 Yorkshire May-Game« 

%t of a May- Game, performed 
mond, YorkshirCy on the 29M of 
660, hy the inhabitante of that 
wherry they demonstrated their 
al joy for the happy return of 
t IL, whom Ood tcae pleased to 
he instrument of freeing this no* 
om tyranny, usurpation, and the 
effects of a civil war, 

ime into the town, in solemn 
s follows : — 

•e antics before them with bag- 
representative of a lord, attend- 
ipets, falconers, four pages, as 
men, and fifty attendants, all 
K^ame persons of their quality, 
representative of a theriff, with 
ants, in their liveries. 
bishop of Hereford, with four 
30tmen, his chaplain, and twenty 
ihold officers, besides their at- 

I companies of morris-'daneers, 

their parts to the satisfaction of 

)rs. 

ty nymphs, with music before 

wing Diana, all richly adorned 

d gorgeous apparel, with pages 

n attending them. 

ee companies of foot soldiers, 

tain and other officers, in great 

:e. 

fn Hood, in scarlet, with forty 

f/ clad in Ldacoln green. 



*<Thu8 they marched into the town* 
Now follows their performance. 

" They marchea decently, in good order, 
round the market-cross, and came to the 
church, where they offered their cordial 
prayers for pur most gracious sovereign ; a 
sermon preached at that time. 

'' From thence my lord invited all his at- 
tendants to his house to dinner. 

'' The reverend bishop did the same to 
all his attendants, inviting the minister and 
other persons to his own house, where thoy 
were sumptuously entertained. 

'' The soldiers marched up to the cross, 
where they gave many vollies of shot, with 
push of pike, and other martial feats. 

** There was erected a scaffold and ar- 
bours, where the morris-dancers and nymphs 
acted their parts ; many thousands of spec- 
tators having come out of the country and 
villages adjacent. 

'* Two days were spent in acting ' Robin 
Hood.' The sheriff and reverend bishop 
sent bottles of sack to several officers acting 
in the play, who all performed their parts 
to the general satisfaction of the spectators, 
with acclamations of joy for the safe arrival 
of his sacred majesty. 

** Something more might have been ex- 
pected from the civil magistrate of the 
town, who permitted the conduit to run 
water all the time. 

'' The preceding rejoicings were per- 
formed by the commonalty of the borough 
of Richmond.*' 

Christmas Pie. 

The following appeared in the New- 
castle Chronicle, 6th Jan. 1 770 : — " Mon- 
day last was brought from Howick to Ber- 
wick, to be shipped for London, for sir 
Hen. Grey, hart., a pie, the contents where- 
of are as follows : viz. 2 bushels of flour, 
20 lbs. of butter, 4 geese, 2 turkies, 2 rab- 
bits, 4 wild ducks, 2 woodcocks, 6 snipes, 
and 4 partridges ; 2 neats' tongues, 2 cur- 
lews, 7 blackbirds, and 6 pigeons: it is 
supposed a very great curiosity, was made 
by Mrs. Dorothy Patterson, housekeeper at 
Howick. It was near nine feet in circum- 
ference at bottom, weighs about twelve 
stones, will take two men to present it 
to table ; it is neatly fitted with a case, and 
four small wheels to facilitate its use to 
every guest that inclines to partake of its 
contents at table.*' 

Oliver Cromwell's Weddings. 
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u3urpationy was pretty strictly obsenred for 
the space of four years ; during which time 
sixty-six couple were joined together before 
the civil magistrate (at Knaresbrough.) 
Xlie genUemen who were applied to in this 
case, for the most part, appear to be Thomas 
Stockdale, of Biltoa Park, £sq. ; sir Thomas 
Mouleverer, bart. of AUerton Park ; or the 
mayor of Ripon. The bans were pub- 
lished on three separate days before mar- 
riage, sometimes at the market-cross, and 
sometimes in the church. The following is 
a copy of one of the certificates : — 

'* 30 Mar, 1651. Marmaduke Inman and 
Prudence Lowcock, both of Uie parish 
of Knaresbrough, were this day mar- 
ried together at Ripon, haying first 
been published three several markets 
days in the market-r place at Knares- 
brough, according to the act of parlia- 
ment, and no exceptions made. 

" In the presence of 

** Thomcu Davie, 
** Anthony Simpson.** 

Electioneering. 

In sir Henry Slingsby's Diary is the fol- 
lowing note, respecting the election at 
Knaresbrough in the year 1640. "There 
is an evil castom at such elections, to bestow 
wine on all the town, which cost me sixteen 
pounds at least.'' 

D. A. M. 



A RARE BROAD FARTHING ! 
To the Editor. 

Sir, — In your last very pleasing number, 

L242, you give an account of a " Farthing 
rd." As addenda to that article I state, 
that in the west of England I knew a 
penurious old gentleman, who, by way of 
generous reward, used to give the person 
who performed little services for him a 
farthing!, with this grateful apostrophe, 
"Here, my friend; here is a rare broad 
farthing for thee I— go thy way— call to- 
morrow ; and, if thou earn it, thou shalt 
have another rare broad farthing /" By 
the exercise of this liberality, he gained the 
appellation of "Broad Farthing!" and re- 
tained it to the day of his death, when he 
left immense wealth. 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 

^ Mn^on, 4ugu$t 95, 1827. 



SIR WAI^TEIl SCOTI 

The following good-tempered s 
able letter has been published in l 
of an excellent engraving of W 
teresting picture of Sir Walter \ 
his family :— 

Letter from Sir Walter Scot 
Adam Ferguson, descriptive 

TURE painted BY DaVID WlLl 
R.A., EXHIBITED AT THE ROYii 
MY, 1818. 

My dear Adam, — I have duly 
your letter, with that enclosed 
gentleman whom you have patn 
sufiering the sketch from the pen 
friend Wilkie to be engraved for 

The picture has somethinp^ in it 
a domestic character, ^ the perso 
represented in a sort of mas^iiei 
being the pleasure of the acco 
painter. Nevertheless, if it is t 
graved, I do not see that I can 
objection, siuce it is the wish o; 
tinguished artist^ and the frier 
prietor of the sketch in question. 

But Mr. Balmanno [Secretar 
Incorporated Artists' Fund] men 
sides, a desire to have anecdote 
private and domestic life, or, as he 
himself, a portrait of the auth( 
night-gown and slippers^; and t 
you, who, I dare say, could fum 
anecdotes of our younger days, wh 
now seem ludicrous enough. 

Even as to my night-gown ojid 
1 believe the time has been, v 
articles of my wardrobe were as £i 
your memory as Poinif to Prina 
but that time has been ibr some yi 
and I cannot think it would be ii 
to tlie public to learn that I had 
my old robe-de-chambre for a 1: 
douillette when I was last at Pa 
truth is, that a man of ordinary s* 
not be supposed delighted with tli 
of gossip which, in the dearth of otl 
recurs to such a quiet individual a 
and though, like a well-behavec 
twenty years' standing, I am not ii 
vex myself about what I canjaot 
will not in any case, in which I cai 
it, be accessory to these follies, 
no man known at all in literature,' 
not have more to tell of his pri 
than I have : I have surmounted 
culties either of birth or educat 
baN^ 1 be«u €ai.Youred by any partu 
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'of impor^Dcei as that of the 
itnife-grinder,"— 

(vod blen you. I hare none to tell, sir.** 

allies of youth ought long since to 
sed away; and if the prejudices 
rdities of age have come in their 
rill keep them, at Beau Tibbs did 
ect, for the amusement of my do- 
iends. A mere enumeration of 
ns in the sketch is all I can pos- 
mit to be published respecting 
d my family ; and as must be the 
naanity, when vie look back seven 
ears, even what follows cannot be 
> without some very painful re- 
s. 

ea which our inimitable Wflkie 
viS to represent our family group 
b of south country peasants, sup- 
>e concerting a merry-making, v>r 
ne of the preparations are seen. 
3 is the terrace near Kayside, 
ing an extensive view towards the 
lis. 1. The sitting figure, in the 
. miller, I believe, represents Sir 
cott, author of a few scores of 
ind proprietor of Abbotsford, in 
r of Roxburgh. 2. In front, and 
[f we may suppose, a country 
le^vhat addicted to poaching, 
Adam Ferguson, Knight-Keeper 
sgalia of Scotland. 3. In the 
id is a very handsome old man, 
if eighty-four years old at the time^ 
I his own character of a shepherd* 
elonged to the numerous clan of 
e used to claim credit for Uxree 
isual among the Southland shep- 
St, that he had never been fou m 
i of his life ; secondly, he never 
k a mari in anger ; thirdly, that 
trusted with the management of 
s of stock, he had never lost a 
his master by a bad debt. He 
afterwards at Abbotsford. 4,5,6. 
ee female figures, the elder is the 
.ted mother of the family repre- 
. The young person most forward 
ip is Miss Sophia Charlotte Scott, 
. J. G. Lockhart ; and 6, her 
ister; Miss Ann Scott. Both are 
id as ewe-milkers, with their 
milk-pails. 7. On the left hand 
}plierd, the young man holding a 
lece is the eldest son of sir Walter, 
lin in the kins^s hussars. 8. The 
e youngest of the family, Charles 
7 of Brazenose College, Oxford, 
logs were distinguished favourites 
mUy; the large one vas a stag- 



hound of the old Iligliland breed, called 
Maida, and one of the handsomest dogs 
that could be found; it was a present from 
the chief of Glengary to sir Walter, and 
was highly valued, both on account of his 
beauty, his fidelity, and the ^reat nrity of 
the breed. Tlie other is a little Highland 
terrier, called Ouruk, (gobhn») of a parti- 
cular kind, bred in Kintail. It was a pre- 
sent from the honourable Mr. Stewart Mac- 
kenzie, and is a valuable specimen of a 
race which is now also scarce. 

Maida, like Bran, Luath, and other dogs 
of distinction, slumbers ''beneath hisstone,^ 
distinguished b^ an epitaph, which, to the 
honour of Scottish scholarship be it spoken, 
has only one false quality in two lines. 

** llaida marmorea dormis sab imagine Maids, 
** Ad janaam domini git tibi tnra levis." 

Ourisk still survives, but, like some other 
personages in the picture, with talents and 
temper rather the worse for wear. She has 
become what Dr. Hutty, the quaker, records 
himself in his journal as having sometimes 
been — sinfully dogred and snappish. 

If it should suit Mr. Balmanno*s purpose 
to adopt the above illustrations, he is 
heartily welcome to them ; but I make it my 
especial bargain, that nothing more is said 
upon such a meagre subject. 

It strikes me, however, that there is a 
story about old Thomas Scott, the shepherd, 
which is characteristic, and which I will 
make your friend welcome to. Tom was, 
both as a trusted servant and as a rich 
fellow in his Jine, a person of considerable 
importance among the class in the neifjfh- 
bourhood, and used to stickle a good deal 
to keep his place in public opinion. Now, 
he suffered, in his own idea at least, from 
the consequence assumed by a country 
neighbour, who, though neither so weft 
reputed for wealth or sagacity as Thomas 
Scott, had yet an advantage over him, from 
having- seen the late king, and used to take 
precedence upon all occasions when tliey 
chanced to meet. Thomas suffered under 
tills superiority. But after this sketch was 
finished and exhibited in London, the news- 
papers made it known that his present 
majesty had condescended to take some 
notice of it. Delighted with the circum- 
stance, Thomas Scott set out, on a most 
-oppressively hot day, to walk five miles to 
-Bowden, where his rival resided. He had 
no sooner entered the cottage, than he 
GaHed put in his broad forest dialect— 
** Andrb', man, de ye anes sey (see) the 
'king V «* In troth did I, Tam,^' answered 
AndTo\ ** «vl dovTv, ^Ti^Y>l\^^^'iL "iiwwx 
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it : fe 8^, I wai ftt LonODy in a pkce tbey to' be broken alfk), in order to b 

ca* the park, that is no like a hained ho^- both of one length.'* 

fence, or like the four-nooked parks in this The founder. of the Jesuits, St 

country—." « Hout awa," said Thomas, Loyola, who, to preserve the sha 

'* I have heard a' that before : I only came boot, had a considerable part oi 

ower the Know to tell you, that, if you .bone cut off, would have been 

have seen the king*, theking^ has seenmey,'' patient to the sage Hippocrates. 

(me.) And so he returned with a jocund is in the Every'Day Book, vol. i.. 

heart, assuring^ his ftiends ** it had done 

him much muckle gude to settle accounts Sincere Advick* 

wi'Andro',- 

Another fiivour I must request is, that While Louis XIV-. was besiegi 

Mr. Balmanno will be so good as to send the Spanish governor very handso 

me a proof of these illustrations, as my hand him, from the^tdwn^ every dav, fire 

is very bad, and there be errors both of the the use of his . tfible. M. • de. C 

pen and of the press. favourite of the king, happening t 

Jocoie kiBC, as the oM Durd of Restalrig him when one of these presents ait 

writes to the Earl of Gowrie.-— Farewell, to the messenger, with a loud vq 

my old tried and dear friend of forty long you be sure to tell M. de Bm 

yean. Our enjoyments must now be of a governor, that I advise him not ti 

character less vivid than we have shared "is town like a coward, as the com 

together. of Douai has done.'' '^ Aie j 

"Bat.tiUtourlotitir«t.TitUitorepi-. ^*'"?'*^' ^^ ^*?^,'^»°?• ^^ 

" Youth CM>ot rrturn. or the daj. of long Syne.- ^^nlj. « No, Sir," said XJhaiP 

-. ^ . , you Must excuse me. The o 

Yours affectionately, Brouai is my near relation." 
Walter Scott,* 

AbboUfard.Angu,ti. Advice for JtiDOiiro op Po. 



Cardinal de Retz desired M 
ADVICE fiivour him with a few lectures on 

" for," said he, « such quantities 
To " Look at Hokb 1" are brought to me every day, tha 

' Ihe advice given by a girl to Thales, ZaT^' «tI*^;..m " T^" 

the MUesian philosopher, was strong and ^JiZ, /L !^t^'*' "P''?* 

practical. Se«l^ng him^gaiJDg at the helvens. " L '^^"iV^jSIu ^"'.r'f ^ 

u he wallced along, Ind perhaps piqued J!f™!"w? •=""?.•»"»' ^i*?"* * 

by hi. not casUng aS eye on^er aK?ons. ^^"""f 9^ lZ.Tt i^' ^ ' 

sfie put a stool fn his path, over which he ^JZ^Z' Z.^^\^ ^^ " y 

tumbled and broke hi.'^rt.iM. The exc,«e P3,!!,iT w!.«*«. , • "'J 

•he made was, that she meant to teach him, '^Jj^tf^^i^i'Z' T^ 



Advice for a broken Limb. 



A*ifc>aM< 



In a late translation of Hippocrates, we 
read the following piece of grave advice, 

which, notwithstanding the great name of A NOMINAL ACCIDEN* 
the counsellor, will hardly have many fol- 
lowers. To the Editor. 

In a fracture of the thigh, " the exten- 
sion ought to be particularly great, the ^' ^ rather extraordinary that of 
muscles being so strong that, notwithstand- pork-butchers in Clare-market, oMj 
ing the effect of the bandages, their con- names should be <« Hum,'' th< 
traction is apt to shorten the limb. This '^ Shum."— Fact ! upon honour !- 
is a deformity so deplorable, that when yourself; one is at the comer of fi| 
there is reason to apprehend it, I would street, the other in the street t 
advise the patient to suffer the other thi^K Clement's Inn. 

* frtm The Timet, October 16, 1897. Auguii ^^ \^TT « 
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€()e Stebolution^ldoudt at 3i2a6Cttt»s3[toii, Btit^df)ut* 



Xo aUmin (he dtkfiiHl bin 
Thut Ml-d Ckcir gaU fonl 

Kw'd ei'rr in Ibit decki ■ 
Ab] Iiwi thBl goBRl Ihe cDl 

nil edi&ce obtained its name from the 
Jting ofThonsas Osborne earl of Danby, 
■ WiHiam Cavendish earl uf DeTon- 
••, with Mr. John D'Arcy, privately one 
"nitig, in 168B, upon Whitiingion Moor, 
a middle place between Chatsworlh, 
)*eloii, and Aston, theit mpeciive resi' 
'cei, lo consuli about the revolution, 
n in agitation. * A shower of rain 
■pening to fall, Ihey removed to the 
age for shelter, and finished their con- 
Miion at a public-house there, the eign 
■The Cock and Pynot."f 
Che part assigned to the earl nf Danby 
■, lo surprise York; in which he suc- 
!ded. Aner which, the earl of Devon- 
re vtas to take measures at Nottingham, 
lere the declaration for a free parliament, 
lich he, at the head of a number of gentle- 
n of Derbyshire, had signed Nov. 28, 
B8,t was adopted by the nobility, gentry. 



fKMpia, XT. iK, 



1* far i Magpt. 



ilty of the northern counties, 

there assembled.* To the concurrence of these 
patriots with the proceedings in favour of 
the prince of Orange in the vnest, the nation 
is indebted for the establish ineDt ofits rights 
and liberties. 

The cottage here represented stands at 
the point where the road from Chesterfield 
divides into two branches, to Sheffield and 
Rotherham. The room where the noble- 
men sat is fifteen feet by twelve feet ten, 
and is to this day called " The Plotting 
Parlour.'' The old armed-chair, still re- 
maining in it, is shown by the landlord with 
particular satisfaction, as that in which it is 
said the earl of Devonshire sat ; and tie tells 
with eqnal pleasure, how it was visited by 
his descendants, and the descendants of his 
associates, in the year 1.788. Some new 
rooms, for the belter accommodation of 
were added several years ago. 



• 1>«»<B1< »'&***^'^'' ■ "* 
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The duke of Leeds own account of his meet, 
iufil' (he earl of IKTuiifhire and Mr. John 
D^Arvij* at fniittnitrtouy iu the county 
of Derby f a. d. lG8y. 

The earl of Danby, afterwards duke of 
Leeds, was impeached, a. d. 1678, of high 
treason by the house of commons, on a 
charge of being in the French interest, and, 
in particular, of being popishly affected : 
many, both peers and commoners, were 
misled, and nad conceived an erroneous 
opinion concerning him and his political 
conduct. This he has stated himself, in 
the introduction to his letters, printed in 
1710, where he says, " The malice of my 
iccusation did so manifestly appear in that 
article wherein I was charged to be popishly 
•ffMtedy that I dare swear there was not 
oak of my accusers thai Ad then believe 
that article against me/^ 

The duke then pit>ceeds, for the further 
dearing .of himself, in these memorable 
words, relative to the meeting at Whitting- 
toD:— 

" The duke of Deronshire also, when we 
were partners in the secret trust about the 
revolution, and who did meet me and Mr. 
John D'Arcy, for that purpose, at a town 
called Whittington, in Derbyshire, did, in 
the presence of the said Mr. D'Arcy, make 
a vohintary acknowled lament of the great 
mistakes he hud been led into about me ; 
and said, that both he, and most otheis, 
were entirely convinced of tlieir error. And 
he came to sir Henry Goodrick*s house in 
Yorkshire purposely to meet me there 
ag^n, in order to concert the times and 
methods by wliich he should act at Notting- 
ham, (which was to be his post,) and one 
at York, (which was to be mine ;) and we 
agreed, that I should first attempt to sur- 
prise York, because there was a small garri- 
son with a governor there ; whereas Not- 
tingham was but an open town, and might 
give an alarm to York, if he should appear 
in arms before I had made my attem])t 
upon York ; which was done accordingly ;f 
but is mistaken in divers relations of it. 
And I am confident that the duke (had he 
been now alive) would have thanked 
nobody for putting his prosecution of me 
amongst the glorious actions of his life." 



On the 4 th and 5th of November 1788, 
the centenary of the landing of king WiU 

• Son and heir of Conyer« earl of HoM<>me><8. 

f For the earl of iifVODhhire's proceed in^n at Derby 
sod Whittington, seellfr. Deerinff's History of NotlTOg- 
ham,p. 260. Air. Drnke, p, 177 of his Eboracum, JTxst 
mentions the earl of Danby's appearance at 'YoiVi. 



liam, the Revolution Jubilee was ce! 
at Whittin'jfton and Chesterfield, as 
by the following letter from the v( 
rector of the parish : — 

To Mr. Gough. 
IVhitthigtonyOctASt 

\ Dear sir,— We are to have mo 
doin^ at this place, 5th of Novenil 
at the Revolntion-hmue, which I 
you saw when you was here. Tin 
tiont of the committee were ordcn 
inserted in the London prints, so I 
you may have seen them.* I am 
to preach the sermon. 

I remain, your much obliged, 

S.P 

Retolntiont. 

The committee appointed by 1 
and gentlemen at the last Chesterfic 
to conduct and manage the celebi 
the intended jubilee, on the hondr 
niversary of the glorious revolutio 
Revolution-house in Whittingtou, 
county of Derby, where measures ^ 
concerted for the promotion of thi 
constitutional event, in these midlai 
have this day met, and upon consi 
come to the following resolutions :- 

That general Gladwin do take 1 
at this meeting. That the Rev. 
Petfge be requested to preach a se 
the~ occasion at Whittington churcl 
5th day of November next. That 
tlemen who intend to honour the 
with their company do assemble 
tington church, exactly at eleven o 
the forenoon of that day, to atten 
service. That immediately aftei 
they meet at the Revolution-house 
cold collation will be provided. 1 
go in procession from thence to 
field, where ordinaries will be pre 
the Angel, Castle, and Falcon inr 
the meeting be open to all frieu 
revolution. That letters be writte 
dukes of Devonshire and Leeds, 
earl of Stamford, to request the h 
their attendance at that meetin 
there be a ball for the ladies in the 
ut the assembly-room in Chesterfit 
a subscription of one guinea eac 
tered into for defraying the extri 
expenses on the occasion, aiid 
same be paid into the hands ol 
Wilkinson's, in Chesterfield. - 
committee do meet again on We 
\\\fe ^V)cv o^ V3e\aV\^x wft^t, at the A 
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IS be published in the Derby and 
am newspapers, and in the St. 
Whitehall, and Lloyd'5 Evening 
d the London and English Chro- 

Henrt Gladwin, Chairth^n. 
"field. Sept 27, i7Q8, 

ing to these resolutions, on Tues- 
Ith of November, the committee 

to conduct the jubilee had a pre- 
iting, and dined together at the 
ion-house" in Whittington. The 
Devonshire, lord Stamford, lord 
nd lord John Cavendish, with 
igbbouring gentlemen, were pre- 
Tter dinner a subscription was 
r the erecting of a monumental 
1 commemoration of the glorious 
, on that spot where the earls of 
e and Danby, lord Delamere, 
John D'Arcy, met to concert 
Nhich were eminently instrumen- 
uing the liberties of their country 
ition. As this monument was 
3 be not less a mark of public 
than the memorial of an impor- 
, it was requested, that the 
;ives of the above-mentioned 
)uld excuse their not being per- 
3in in the expense. 
>th, at eleven in the morning, the 
ation commenced with divine 
Whittington church. The Rev. 
, the rector of the parish, deli- 
ccellent sermon from the words 
the day which the Lord hath 
will rejoice and be glad in it.'^ 

a great age, having that very 
itered his eighty-fifth year, he 

a spirit which seemed to have 
id from the occasion ; his senti- 
3 pertinent, well arranged, and 
on animated. 

endants of the illustrious houses 
h, Osborne, Boothe, a?nd D*Arcy, 
fnerable duke of Leeds, whose 
not allow him to attend, had 
> grandsons, in whom the blood 

and D*Arcy united ;) a nume-^ 
owerful gentry ; a wealthy and 
yeomanry ; a hardy, yet decent 
re peasantry ; whose intelligent 
es showed that they understood, 
je firm to preserve, that blessing, 
they were assembled to return 
ilmighty God, presented a truly 
Oacle, and, to the eye of a philo-r 
I most interesting that can be 



rhe the eomptioy went in sue* 



cession to view the " Revolntiovi-house,'' 
and the room called "The Plotting Parlour," 
with the old armed-chair in which the eari 
of Devonshire is said to have sitten ; and 
erery one partook of an elegant cold colla- 
tion, whicn was prepared in the new rooms 
annexed to the cottage. Some time being 
spent in this, then began 

I%e Proceuion, 

Constables with long staves, two and 
two. 

The eight clubs, four and four, with flagf 
inscribed "The Protestant Religion, ami 
the Liberties of England, we will maintain,'' 
— " Liberies ; quae sera, tamen respexit in* 
ertem.'' « Liberty secured."—" The Glo- 
rious Revolution 1688.'' — " Liberty, Pkn 
perty. Trade, Manufactures.** — " In Me- 
mory of the Glorious Asseitors of British 
Freedom 1688." — " Revolted from Tyranny 
at Whittington 1688."—" Bill of Rights.*' 
" Willielmus Dux Devon. Bonorum Prin- 
cipum Fidelis Subditus; Inimicus et In* 
visus Tyrannis." 

[The members of the eight clubs were 
estimated at two thousand persons, 
each having a white wand in his hand, 
with blue and orange tops and favours^ 
with the word " Revolution " stamped 
upon them.] 

The Derbyshire militia's band of music. 

The corporation of Chesterfield in their 

formalities, who joined the procession 

on entering the town. 

The duke of Devonshire in his coach and 

six. 
Attendants on horseback with four led 

horses. 
The earl of Stamford in his post-chaise and 

four. 

Attendants on horseback. 

The earl of Danby and lord Francis O^- 

borne in their post-chaise and four. 

Attendants on horseback. 

Lord George Cavendish in his post-chaise 

and four. 

Attendants on horseback. 

Lord John Cavendish in his post-chiaise 

and four. 
Attendants on horseback. 
Sir Francis Molyneux and sir Henry Hun- 
loke, barts. in sir Henry's coach ar id six. 
Attendants on horseback. 
And upwards of forty other carriag ' es of the 
neighbouring gentry, with their atif .endants. 
Gentlemen on horseback, three a* ad three. 
Servants on horseback, dit .to. 

The ptocewioTi ^xwi^^ ^\5SKt\ >:c^.'^'«^^ ^ 
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■where the Derbyshire band of music formed 
in the centre, and played " Rule Britan- 
nia," *« God save the King," &c. The 
clubs and corporation still proceeded in 
the same order to the mayor^s, and then 
dispersed. 

\ The whole was conducted with order 
and regularity. Notwithstanding there 
were fifty carriages, four hundred gentle- 
men on horsebaoc, two thousand on foot, 
and an astonishing throng of spectators, 
not an accident happened. All was joy 
and gladness, without a single burst of un- 
ruly tumult and uproar. The sun shed 
auspicious beams, and blessed the happy 
daywith unusual splendour. 
^ The company was so numerous as 
scarcely to be accommodated at the three 
principal inns. The dinner at the Castle 
"Was served in a style of unusual elegance. 
The first five toasts after the repast were :— 

1. The king. 
. 2. The glorious and immortal memory 
of king William III. 

3. *&€ memory of the Glorious Revolu- 
tion. 

4. The memory of those Friends to their 
Country, who, at the risk of their lives and 
fortunes, were instrumental in efiecting the 
Glorious Revolution in 1688. 

5. The Law of the Land. 
In the evening a brilliant exhibition of 

fireworks was played off, under the direc- 
tion of signior Pietro; during which the 
populace were regaled with a proper dis- 
tribution of liquor. The day concluded 
•with a ball, at wliich were present near 
three hundred gentlemen and ladies. The 
late duchess of Devonshire, surrounded by 
the bloom of the Derbyshire hills, presented 
a picture scarcely to be portrayed. Nearly 
two hundred and fifty ball-tickets were re- 
ceived at the door. 

The warm expression of gratitude and 
affection sparkling in every eye must have 
excited in the bi easts of those noble per- 
sonages, whose ancestors were the source 
of this felicity, a sensation which monarchs 
in all their glory might envy. The utmost 
harmony jind felicity prevailed throiighout 
the whole meeting. A hogshead of ale 
was distributed to the populace at Whit- 
tington, and three hogsheads at Chester- 
field ; where the duke of Devonshire gave 
also three guineas to each of the eight 
clubs. 

At this meeting party distinctions were 

forgotten. Persons of all ranks and deno- 

ninsLtioDS wore orange and blue in memory 

of the great event ; and the most lespecXa.- 

ble Roman CathoUc families -vied m xVxeix 



endeavours to show how just a wm 
had of the value of civil liberty.* 

The Rev. P. Cunningham, of E 
place which readers of the last sh 
scarcely have forgotten, addressei 
stanzas to the Rev. Samuel Peg 



rector of Whittington, on occasion 
festivity, together with the followinj 

Ode 

For the Revolution Jubilee, 17 

When lawless power bis iron hand. 
When blinded zeal her flaming brand 

O'er Albion's island wavM ; 
Indignant freedom yeil'd the sight ; 
Eclips'd her son of glory's light ; 

Her fav'rite realm enslav'd. 

Distrest she wander'd : — ^when afar 
She saw her Nassau's friendly star 

Stream through the stormy air : 
She caU'd aronnd a patriot band ; 
She bade them save a sinking land ; 

And deathless glory share. 

Her cause their dauntless hearts inspi/ 
With ancient Roman virtue fir'd. 

They ploagh'd the surging main ; 
With fav'ring gales from Belgians shore 
Her heaveu'directed hero bore, 

And freedom crown'd his reign. 

With equal warmth her spirit glows. 
Though hoary Time's centennial snowi 

New silver o'er her fame. 
For hark, what songs of triumph teU, 
Still grateful Britons love to dwell 

On William's glorious name. 



VIRTUOUS DESPOTISI 

Character of Alia Bhyi 

One of the purest and most e 
monarchs that ever existed, a fern 
out vanity, a bigot without in 
possessed of a mind imbued 
deepest superstition, yet receivin 
pressions except what promoted t 
ness of those under its influence 
exercising in the most active 
manner despotic power, not me 
sincere humility , but under the 
moral restraint that a strict consc 
impose upon human action. An 
combined with the greatest indul 
the weakness and faults of others. 
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UXBRIDGE ' The mansion in which the commissioners 

met is thus described by lord Clarendon :— 

'* There was a good house at the end of the 

E TREATY HOUSE. town, which was provided for the treaty, 

iBLE Cooking Fountain & where was a fair room in the middle of the 

* house, handsomely dressed up for the com- 

For the Table Book. missioners to sit in ; a large square table 

being placed in the middle with seats for 

?, the most considerable market the commissioners, one side being sufficient 

! county of Middlesex, is distant for those of either party ; and a rail for 

on about fifteen miles on the others who should be thought necessary to 

It consists of one long street, be present, which went round. There were 

atly paved, and its situation on many other rooms on either side of this 

Oxford, Gloucester, and Milford great room, for the commissioners on either 

»roductive of much benefit to the side to retire to, when they thought fit to 

f while it imparts a constant air consult by themselves, and to return again 

td vivacity to the main thorough- to the public debate ; and there being good 

name of this place was anciently stairs at either end of the house, they never 

'uge; and in more modern re- went through each other's quarters, nor 

jbrugge, or Woxebruge.f The met but in the great room." 
seems easily discovered :— the This mansion, which is situated at the 

noted in distant ages for the western extremity of the town of Uxbridge, 

oxen from the adjacent fields (was formerly a seat of the Bennet family, 

;hamshire, and a bridge was and at the time of the treaty, the residence 

over the river Colne, which of Mr. Carr,) is still standing, and was a 

he town. few years since converted into an inn, 

sserts that a monastery was bearing the sign of the Crown, and has 

re, dedicated to St. Mary ; but since undergone considerable repairs. The 

mentioned by any other writer, part towards the high road has been newly 

irace of it now to be met with. ironted, but one entire end, and some in- 

j has been celebrated in history, ferior portions of the outside, still retain 

ity which took place there be- their original appearance. Two principal 

missioners appointed respec- rooms likewise remain untouched by mo- 

ihe king and the parliament, dern innovations ; one of these is the room 

disturbances of the seventeenth in which Charles I. slept ; the other in 

which he signed the treaty with the parlia* 

missioners met in January 1645; ment, and , in which the commissioners 

s were sixteen on the part of the afterwards met. The treaty room, as it is 

twelve on behalf of the parlia- called, is a spacious apartment, and is lined 

her with the Scottish commis- with panelled oak wainscotting : it con- 

: was agreed, that the Scottish tains an original portrait of Mary queen of 

mentary commissioners should Scots, taken a short time previous to her 

r demands with regard to three execution, which is greatly admired ; a copy 

irticles, viz. religion, the militia, from Vandyke of Charles I.; and some 

I ; and that these should be sue- excellent portraits engraved by Bartolozzi 

scussed in conference with the from paintings in Windsor castle, among 

nissioners.J whom are sir Thomas More, his father, 

jon discovered that no rational (judge More,) and his son ; and two females 

:ould be expected. The demands who I believe were governesses to part of 

e parliament were so great, that, the family of Charles I.' The room in 

•een granted, the crown would which the king slept is more handsomely 

Jivested of its due weight and wainscotted than the former, being in many 

the state ; and been rendered parts curiously and laboriously carved, and 

protect those who had so faith- nas a circular oak pillar on each side of the 

id to the royal cause during its fire-place, which is ornamented with taste- 
ful and elaborate workmanship. 

Another curiosity ut this house, though 

of England and Wales. ^ot of SO ancient a date, or possessing 

am right in stating (I do it from memory) equal charms for the antiquarian, deserves 

wn measares it is spelt ** Wezbri«.'* ^ sUsYll TiOV.\Cft \ti ^<& ^^^^"^ >& ^ Vsqesl-^ 
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obtained by boring, and which fidU into a 
reservoir containing perch^ tench, and a 
considerable quantity of eels ;* at the top 
of the fountain is an appropriate weather- 
cock — an aneler, with his landing-net rest- 
ing against his shoulder, his rod in his 
hand, and his line and float moving on the 
surface of the water, according as the Bgure 
is turned by the wind. On the water at- 
taining a certain height it is carried off by 



a pipe. 



and falls on an overshot wheel 



about three feet in circumference ; the use 
to which this is applied is very remarkable 
— that of turnine four spits at once before 
the kitchen fire f I am informed that a 
similar plan to this is adopted in Cheshire, 
but I am unable to ascertain the place. 

J. ft. J. 

[Is tlie ** Oentlemaa's Magasine *' for Ai^ast 1789, 
there is imi engraving, described aa *' a view of the 
house where the unfortunate Charles I. signed the 
treaty of Uxbridge, Jan. 30, 1644." The writer of the 
account annexed to that print says, " The house has 
been pulled down within these few years: it stood at 
the end of Uxbridge town, in the road to Beaconr 
field." Ed.] 



LONDON WATCHMEN. 

Had a council of thieves been consulted, 
the regulations of the Watch could not 
have been better contrived for their accom- 
modation. Th«i coals of the Watchmen 
are made as large and of as white cloth as 
possible, to enable the thieves to discern 
their approach at the greatest distance ; and 
that there may be no mistake, the lantern 
is added. They are fixed at stations, that 
thieves, by knowing where they are, may 
infer where they are not, and do their best ; 
the intervals of half an hour in going the 
rounds are just such as to give expert thieves 
a fair opportunity of getting a moderate 
booty from a house. That they may not 
be taken by surprise, they have the same 
accommodation in the cry of the time that 
was prayed for by the rats, when they asked 
that bells might be hung about the necks of 
the cats; and lastly, that the burglars may 
have all possible chance, even, if surprised, 
the watcnmen mostly chosen are old, mfirm, 
and impotent.f 

* At the time of my visit I was imfornsd there were 
b«jk1j two hwndxed weight. 3. Bi. } . 

f t%9 Titpea, October, 18*7. 



No. XXXVIII. 

[From the «' Fawn,*' a Comedy, 1 
Marston, 1606.] 

In the Preface to this Play, 1 
glances at some of the Play-wrigh 
time; with a handsome acknowh 
notwithstanding, of their excellenci 

" for my own interest let this once 
that, of xnen of my own addition, I bve 
some, hate none : for let me truly say it, I 
loved myself for loving them ; and surely I 
rest so constant to my first affection, that, li 
gentle combinings, discurteous whisperings 
treacherously labour to undermine my unfs 
tation, I shall (as long as I have being) love 
of their graces, and only pity the greatc 
vices, 

Ipu semi-pctgama 
Ad tacra vatum carmen affero nostrm 



[Commendatory Verses before thr 
of Sir William Killigrew, by T.] 

1. 

That thy wise and modest Mnse 
Flies tbe Stage's looser use ; 
Not bawdry fFit does falsely name. 
And to move laughter pats off shame : 

2. 

That thy theatre's loud noise 
May be virgin's chaste applause ; 
And the stoled matron, grave divine, 
Their lectures done, may tend to t^ine 

3. 

That no actor's made profane, 
To debase Gods, to raise thy stren 
And people forced, that hear thy Play, 
Their n^on^y and their sonls to pay : 

4. 

That thou leav'st affected phrase 
To the shops to use and praise ; 
And breath'st a noble Courtly vein, — 
Such as may Caesar entertain, 

5. 

When he wearied would lay dowi 
The burdens that attend a crown ; 

Disband his soul's severer powers ; 

In mirth and ease dissolve two hours : 

6. 

These are thy inferior arts. 
These I call thy second parts. 
But vfhen. thou carriest on the plot. 
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When the scene ttiekf to every tliougkt. 
And can to no event be brouf|;ht ; 
When (thus of old the icenc betraid) 
I Poets call'd Gods unto their aid, 

8. 

Who by power miifht do the thing. 
Art could to no issue bring: i 
As the Pellean prince, that broke 
H'ith a nide and down- right stroke 

9. 

The perplex t and fatal noose, 
Which his skill could not unloose : — 
HuMi dost a nobler art profess i 
&jmI Am ooyrd serpent can'st no less 

• - 10. 

Stretch out from every twisted fold, 
In which he lay inwove and roU'd ; 
Eadnce a night, and then a day, 
^rtp all in cJonde, and then display. 

11. 

TK* easy and the even design : 
A pkA^ without a God, divine I— 
Xct others' bold pretending pens 
"Write acts of Gods, that know not men's ; 
In this to thee all must resign : 
Tl* Surprise of th' Scene is wholly thine. 



[Commendatory Verses before the "Rebel- 
lion," a TVagedy, by T. Rawlins, 1640.] 

To see a Springot of thy tender age 
With such a lofty strain to word a Stage ; 
To see a Tragedy from thee in print. 
With such a world of fine meanders ia't ; 
Pnzzles my wond'ring soul : for there appears 
Such disproportion 'twixt thy lines and years, 
Tlla^ when 1 read thy lines, methinks I t>ee 
The sweet-tongued Ovid fall upon his knee 
With " Pane Precor." Every line and word 
Runs in SAveet numbers of its own accord. 
But T am thunderstruck, that all this while 
Thy unfeather'd quill should write a tragic style. 
This, above all, my admiration draws. 
That one so young should know dramatic laws : 
Tis rare, and therefore is not for the span 
Or greasy thumbs of every common man. 
The damask rose that sprouts before the Spring, 
la fit for none to smell at but a king. 
Go on, tweet friend : I hope in time to see 
Thy temples rounded with the Dafdinean tree; 
-And if jnen ask ** Who nursed thee ?" I'll say ikm, 
** It was the Ambrosian Spring of Pegasus." 

Robert ChmiSerkun. 

C. L. 



■mimendatOTy Verses before the " Faith- 
Ril Shepherd " of Fletcher.] 

sn are no sureties, good friend, will be taken 
' works that YolgAr good-name hath forsaken. 
Vm and a Play too I Why, *tis like 
Scholar that's a Poet ; their names strike, 
d kin out-right : one cannot both fates bear. — 
t IS a Poet, that's no Scholar, makes 
'^nty his whifSer, and so takes 
*i!ge with ease and state thro* both sides 'press 
**KeBa^seeTS : or, as Scholars please, 
^•le no Foete, more thiu Poets leam'd, 
* fJMr art solely is by souls diseem'd, 
' Qthen' falls ?rithin the common sense, 
Mieds, like oommon light, her infloence) : 
*mn your Play no Poem, but a thing 
every cobbler to his patch might sing ; 
At of nifles, like the multitude, 
I ao one limb of any art endued* 
vonld to like, apd praise yon : but because 
r poem only hath by us applause ; 
«ws the Golden Age, and holds through all 
holy laws of homely Pastoral, 
Te flowers, and founts, and nymphs, and semirgoda, 
all the Graces, find their old abodes : 
nre poets flourish but in endless verse, 
, meadows nothing-fit for purchasers : 
I Irtm Age, that eats itself, will never 
! at your Golden World, that others ever 
ed as itself. Then, like your Book, do yon 
D m old peace : and fliat fax praise allow. 

&. Oka p ma n . 



THE ACTING OF CHILDREN. 

The acting of children in adult characters 
is of very ancient date. Labathiel Pavy, a 
boy vfho. died in his thirteenth year, yras so 
admirable an actor of old men, that Ben 
Jonson, in his elegant epitaph on him, says, 
the fates thought him one, and therefore 
cut the thread of life. This boy acted in 
" Cynthia's Revels" and " The Poetaster," 
in 1600 and 1601, in which year he pro- 
bably died. The poet speaks of him with 
interest and affection. 

Weep with me all you that read 

This litde story ; 
And know for whom a tear you shed 

Death's self is sorry. 

'Twas a child that did so thrive 

In grace *ind feature. 
That heaven and nature seem'd to etrive 

Which own'd the creature. 

Years he number'd, scarce thirte^i 

When fates tum*d cruel. 
Yet three fiU'd Zodiacs had he been 

The stage's jewel. 



And did act, what now we moan. 

Old men so duly. 
As sooth, the Parcse thought him oM^ 



l«ta«ib. 
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a Burnb ^eal of ©ranfttfirt Criplrt. 

lotlie ioitdepartecl lammer, (182T,)0D piece, CBrefuUj glawd, in a gill fiiM 

my way from Keston, I »tept into " The beneath ihe eouriahing sutmounliiij ic«| 

SuQ—R- Tape," al Bromlej, to make in- there appeared the foUowing incription "i 

qoiry of the landlord reipecliog a stage to lelleri of gold :"— 
London; and, oT«r the pailoui macteU 




Os the 15th of January 1817, by the Society of Bromlet Youtbs, A 
Peal of Grandiire Triplet, which is 5040 changes with the Belli Maffled, in a 
ration of Ww. Cbifuik deceased, being a llinger in the Parish orBromley 43 jM 
and tang upwards of 60 peals. This Dumb Peal was completed in 3 Uoon hJ' 

Tbos. Giles - - - 1st. Wm. Kino - - Sth. 

Rd. Chapuan • - 9nd. Jno. Alien- - 6ttt. 

Wm. Samgeb- - - 3rd. Wm. Fiillee- 7th. 

Ge. Stohe - - - - 4th. Jno. Geeem- - 8lh. 



Being (As firtt Dumb Peal of thit kindev 

If " Wm. Chapman deceased'' deserved shall increaK a broker's liller, uidlieA 

to be commemorated by such a singular little worth to him as Cbaltertm'i r"^ 

feal, should not the commemoration of the scriptwaslo the cheeaemDnger,{iiHi 

feat itself be commemorated '. Is R. Tape Tending fangs it was saved, the olhtt 

— (*(oy-Tape, though he now be) — tverliut- by the " Emperor of Autograpfas." ' 

ing Tape? Will he not " fall as the leaves " A Dumb Peal of Grairdsite Tripkif 

dor' Shall " Tlie Sun" itself move lo and I am no ringer, but I write the no*" 

fro in the High Street of Bromley, as a sign, appellation — as I tead it — with rtxn 

for ever? Can the golderi inscription — in There is a solemn and expressive (^ 

honour of ■' the first Dumb Peal of Grand- in Ihe phrase, like that of a welH> 

site Triples ever rang in this kingdom"— sentence in Homer, descriptive of ll« 

endure longer than corporation freedoms lowini^a and lashings of the sea; iriii^ 

presented "in letters of gold," which are first time I heard it, seemed b "" 

scarcely seen while the enfranchised wor- by the father of Greek poesy 

thies live; nor survive them, except with venal language. 

their names, in the engulfing drawers of lliere is a harmony in the M^M 

the lovers and collectors of hand- writings ? bells which cannot be violated, widiort i 

The time must come when the eloquence of covery of the infraction by the 

r shall hardly obtain for the and in virtue of the truth in belK 

if the " Broin\ey 'You&s" -n^^jm «Via\4^ tme men, T^mta,-^ 
I gUa» 1>efDie it;— ii\\en'A «i'\&emb •AljnironsMwA.iaiMl^ii' 
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)f their art: a 



poein, 



u 



In erer excite the astonishment and admira^ 
tion of all professors in this art, whether 
novices or adepts !" Thejlrtt perfect peal 
of " Grandsire Triples'' was John Holt's ; 
*' it was rung at St. Margaret's, Westmin- 
ster, on Sunday, the 7th of July, 1751." 
Be it remembered, that it is to commemo- 
rate the ringing of the first ** complete peal 
of Grandsire Triples with the bells muf" 
fledy' by the " Bromley youths," that they 
have placed their golden lines in the 
« Sun> 

The " Bromley Youths r Why are ringers 
of all ages called ^ youths V* Is it from 
their continued service in an art, which by 
reason of multitudinous '' changes " can 
never be wholly learned ?— such, for instance, 
as in " the profession,** barristers whereof, 
I ' are, in legsd phraseology, *' apprentices of 
the Law Y* 

By the by, I have somewhere read, or 
heai^, that one of the ancient judges, a lover 
of tintinnabulary pastime, g^t into a. county 
town incog, the day before he was expected 
thither to hold the assizes, and the next 
morning made one among the *' youths" in 
the belfry, and lustily assisted in *' ringing- 
in" his own clerk. Certain it is that doctors 
in divinity have stripped off their coats to the 
exercise. ** And moreover," says the author 
of the treatise before quoted, *' at this time, 
to our knowledge, there are several learned 
and eminent persons, both clergy and lay- 
men of good estates, that are members of 
several societies of ringers, and think them- 
re Triples I" My author says, selves very highly favoured that they can 
Grandsire Triples have been arrive at so great an happiness and ho- 
nour." 

In the advice to a " youth," on the 
management of his bell, he is recommended 
to '< avoid all ungraceful gestures, and un- 
seemly grimaces, which, to the judicious 
eye, are both disagreeable and highly cen- 
dham, Condell, Anable, &c., surable."* Ringing, then, is a comely exer 
V recorded on the ancient rolls ^^ . and a lover of the ** music of bells'* 
i each exhausted both skill and may, genteelly, do more than " bid them 
this grand pursuit to no other discourse." Before the close of all gentle- 
n being convinced, that either manly recreation, and other less innocent 

vanities, he may assure himself of final 
commemoration, by a muffled peal of 
" Grandsire Triples." As a loyal subject 
he dare not aspire to that which is clearly 
for kings alone, — dumb " Bobs Royal.** I 
lb of sterile obscurity, had not take it that the emperor of Austria is the 
ttered youth appeared, who no 0^]^ sovereign in Europe, except his Holi- 
•oached this grand pile, but, as ness, who can rightfully claim a muffled 
i power, he varied it into what- t* gob Maximum** 
le pleased, and made it at once * 

to his will !" It appears that 

ing person was Mr. John Holt, *"""" 
ftraardJDarj fJulities must for 



inging,*' duly dignifies the 
sets forth some of them— 

res try One Simgie Bell to aoond ; 
on who can hope to riae, 
teep of science, but the man 

steady principles alone, 
galar. Not he who aims 
nee into the midst of art, 
tnd vain : — amazed he stands 
d perplex'd, to find he knows 

thinks himself the most expert* 



Rotmds they next proceed, 
les nnmerical in turn, 
on Three Bells they essay 
:iU. Complete in this, they try 
on FouTf and, musically bold,. 
:wenty Chamge* they repeat 
ftctice, gradual they advance 
o Five^ they ring a peal 
, — pleasing to a tuneful soul I 
)d to St>. What various peals 
kin Bob* loud echo thro' the air, 
tr drinks in th' harmonic sound, 
v Triplei then the steeple shakes— &e. 

e the 'musical Bob-mt^ors, on 
•Caters, on nine, — 

foyal ; — from'eleven, Ctn^fKes 
wiih tenor, forth they pour;— 
ttaximus results from twelve 1 



r practised, 5040 changes mani- 
red to view; but" — mark ye 
feeling under this — " but — to 
\y summit of this grand climax 
Ity that many had encountered, 
3 succeeded ; and those great 



2lf was an utter impossibility, 
e, that all their united efforts 
al to it ; and it is possible that 
[e piece of treasure would at 
re been fast locked up in the 



• CascmCttBK^in'^^'^ 
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THE CONDEMNED SHIP she was precipitated over tiie migl 

and when about half way over 

^^^ broke, and in a few seconds she 

^ rxo ^-r. -^Trtr^ATkA to fragments. There were probal 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. thirty to fifty thousand spectators ^ 

,, . . 1 A • nessed this novel and imposing sp( 

Vanoiw announcements in the American j^ appears from the same pa 

papers of a large vessel, constructed for the ,* ^he perpendicular height oft 

purpose of passing tlie Falls of Niagara, ^^g ^hen taken by actual measi 

have terminated in very unsatisfactory ac- f^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^„^ ,e^,ently 

counts of the manner wherein the ship f^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ Qo^^ I^,^„j^ 

descended. All descriptions, hitherto, are j, ^^^ ^y^^ Terrapin rocks, eight 

deficient in exactness; nor do we know for feet from the shore. The mode 

what purpose the experiment was devised, ^^ ascertaining the depth, from the 

nor why certain animals were put aboard ^j^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^f^^^' of th^ ^ate 

the condemned ship. I he latest particulars Ig^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ question its con 

are in the following letter to the prmters of ^ -^^ ^^ scantling was. used, pi 

the « Albany Daily Advertiser : — f^^'^ ^^^ ,j,ili„g, of the bridge over i 

II n jr 1 o 4 ft 4 ooT o^ ^^^ precipice, from which was su 

" ^Mf«io, Sept. 9, 1827. ^ ^^rd^ ^-^^ ^'^eif^hi attached, , 

'* I would have written yesterday some fairly to the water in a perpendicu 

few lines on the subject of the * Condemned The length of the cord to the suifu 

Skip,* but it was utterly impossible. The water at the brink was thirteen 1 

public-houses at the falls were so thronged, inch — from this to the water be 

that almost every inch of the floor was accurate measurement, the distai 

occupied as comfortable sleeping apart- found to be a hundred and fifty-tl 

ments. My companions and myself slept four inches. These facts are duly 

upon three straws for a bed, and had a to us by several gentlemen, natives 

feather turned edgeways for a pillow. At leigners, and by Mr. Hooker, the i 

about two o'clock p.m. the word was given tendent of Groat Island. We areti 

* she comes, she comes,' and in about half is the first successful attempt that ^ 

an hour she struck the first rapid, keeled made to ascertain the perpendicular 

very much, and lost her masts and spars, by actual measurement. Heretofoi 

which caused her again to right. Imagine been done by observation.*' 

to yourself a human being on board, and Kalm, the Swedish traveller and 

the awful sensations he must have experi- ist, who was born in 1715, and dii 

enced on her striking the rapid, which ap- 1779, visited the Falls of Niagara in 

peared for a moment to the beholders to be 1750, and he beinjr, perhaps, the 

her last ; but, as I observed before, on her tinguished writer who seems to havi 

masts giving way, she again righted, and conceinintr them with accuracy, his 

was turned sideways, in whicii course she is subjoined, divested of a few detail 

proceeded to the second rapid, where she on this occasion would not be intei 

struck and stuck about a minute, and it When Kalm saw these astonishin 

seemed as though the elements made their the country was in the possessioi 

last and desperate effort to drive her over French. By the civility of the co 

this rapid. She was thrown completely on ant of the neighbouring fort, he 

her side, filled, and again righted, and pro- tended by two officers of the gairis 

ceeded on her course. Here let me remark, instructions to M. Joncaire, who h 

there were two bears, a buffalo, a dog, and ten years at the "carrying place," K 

several other animals on board. The bears him and show and tell him whatever 1 

now left the wreck and laid their course for lie writes to thisefl'ect in a letter toe 

shore, where they were caught, and brought friends at Philadelphia : — " A littl 

up to Mr. Brown's hotel, and sold for five we came to the carrying-place the 

dollars a piece. The buffalo likewise left Niagara river grew si rapid, that i 

the schooner, but laid his course down the in a light birch canoe had much 

falls, and was precipitated over them and get up thither. Canoes can go ye 

was killed, as was said, by a spar falling league above the beginning of the c 

acioss his back ; as for the other animals, it place, thoucrh tiiey must work a 

Js not known wliat became of them. The water extremely rapid ; but higher 

vessel after going over the second nc^id qu\\^ \m'^Q^^\&^ >2tv^ ^Vk^le courw 

^f^as turned stern foremost, in Yf\i\c\i vra^ yi%Xftt>%^iVyto\«>vi^\\!^^acAV«Bi&' 
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l)eing a leries of smaller falls, 
another, in ^vhich the greatest 
bateau would in a moment be 
)side down. We went ashore 
and walked over the carrying- 
ing, besides the high and steep 
! river, two great hills to ascend 
the other. At half an hour past 
morning we came to the great 
I found as follows : — 
iver (or rather strait) runs here 
.. to N.N.W. and the rock of the 
rosses it, not in a right line, hut 
most the figure of a semicircle, 
oe. Above the fall, in the mid- 
river, is an island, lying also 
. N.N.W. or parallel with the 
i river ; its length is about seven 
rench arpents, (an arpent being 
and twenty feet.) The lower 
< island is just at the perpendicu- 
the fall. On both sides of this 
all the water that comes from 
of Canada, viz. Lake Superior, 
ihigan, Lake Huron, and Lake 
:h are rather small seas than 
have besides a great many large 
empty their water into them, 
e greatest part comes down this 
11. Before the water comes to 
it runs but slowly, compared 
lOtion when it approaches the 
ire it grows the most rapid water 
rid, running with a surprising 
lefore it comes to the fall ; it is 
>, and in many places is thrown 
kto the air! The greatest and 
ateaux would here in a moment 
3ver and over. The water that 
on the west side of the island is 
1, in greater abundance, whiter, 
almost to outdo an arrow in 
^hen you are at the fall, and look 
er, you may see that the river 
fall is everywhere exceeding 
•st as tha side of a hill. When 
er comes to the very fall, there 
tself down perpendicular. The 
se and stand upright on your 
. you see this ! I cannot with 
ess how amazing this is ! You 
it without being quite terrified ; 

vast a quantity of water fiedling 

1 so surprising a height I 

r Hennepin calls this fiiU six 
iet perpendicular; but he has 
e credit in Canada ; the name of 
:y give him there is uh grand 
: *' the great liar.*' Since Hen- 
e this fall, in all the accounts 
*een giveu of it, baa gi>owii leat 



and less ; and those who Itave measured it 
with mathematical instruments find the 
perpendicular fall of the water to be exactly 
one hundred and thirty-seven feet. M. 
Morandrier, the king*s engineer in Canada, 
told me, and gave it me also under his 
hand, that one hundred and thirty-seven 
feet was precisely the htifflit of it ; and all 
the French gentlemen that were present 
with me at the fall did agree with him 
without the least contradiction. It is true, 
those who have tried to measure it with a 
line find it sometimes one hundred and 
forty, sometimes one hundred and fifty feet, 
and sometimes more ; but the reason is, it 
cannot that way be measured with any cer- 
tainty, the. water carrying away the line. 

*• When the water is come down to the 
bottom of the rock of the fall, it jumps 
back to a very great height in the air ; in 
other places it is as white as milk or snow; 
and all in motion like a boiling caldron. 
When the air is quite calm you can hear it 
to Niagara fort, six Uagues ; but seldom at 
other times, because when the wind blows 
the waves of Lake Ontario make too much 
noise there against the shore. The gentle- 
men who were with me said it could be 
heard at the distance of fifteen leagues, but 
that was very seldom. When they hear, at 
the fort, the noise of the fall louder than 
ordinary, they are sure a north-east wind 
will follow, which never fails : this seems 
wonderful, as the fall is south-west from 
the fort ; and one would imagine it to be 
rather a sign of a contrary wind. Some- 
times it is said, that the fall makes a much 
greater noise than at other times ; and this 
is looked on as a certain mark of approach- 
ing bad weather or rain; the Indians here 
hold it always for a sure sign. 

" From the place where the water falls 
there rises abundance of vapours, like the 
greatest and thickest smoke, though some- 
times more, sometimes less : these vapours 
rise high in the air when it is calm, but are 
dispersed by the wind when it blows hard. 
If you go nigh to this vapour or fog, or if 
the wind blows it on you, it is so penetrat- 
ing, that in a few minutes you will be as 
wet as if you had been undjsr water. I got 
two young Frenchmen to jjo down, to bring 
me from the side of the fall, at the bottom, 
some of each of the several kinds of herbs, 
stones, and shells, they should find there; 
they returned in a few minutes, and I really 
thought they had fallen into the water: 
they were obliged to strip themselves, and 
hang their clothes in the sun to diy. 
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from the fall, you may every clear and 
cairn morning see the vapours of the fall 
rising in the air ; you v^ould think all the 
woods thereabouts were set on fire by the 
Indians, so great is the apparent smoke. 
In the same manner you may see it on the 
west side of Lake Erie a great many leagues 
off. Several of the French gentlemen told 
me, that when birds come flying into this 
fog or smoke of the hX\, they fall down and 
perish in the water; either because their 
wings are become wet, or that the noise of 
the fall astonishes them, and they know not 
where to go in the darkness: but others 
were of opinion, that seldom or never any 
bird perishes there in that manner, because, 
as they all agreed, among the abundance 
of birds found dead below the fall, there 
are no other sorts than such as live and 
swim frequently in the water, as swans, 
geese, ducks, waterhens, teal, and the like ; 
and very often great flocks of them are 
seen going to destruction in this manner. 
As water-fowl commonly take great delight 
in being carried with the stream, so here 
they indulge themselves in enjoying this 
pleasure so long, till the swiftness of the 
.water becomes so great that it is no longer 
possible for them to rise, but they are 
driven down the precipice and perish. 
They are observed when they are drawing 
nigh to endeavour with all their might to 
take wing and leave the water, but they 
cannot. In the months of September and 
October such abundant quantities of dead 
water-fowl are found every morning below 
the fall, on the shore, that the garrison of 
the fort for a long time live chiefly upon 
them. Besides the fowl they find several 
sorts of dead fish, also deer, bears, and 
other animals, which have tried to cross the 
water above the fall ; the larger animals are 
generally found broken to pieces. Just 
below, a little way from the fall, the water is 
not rapid, but goes all in circles and whirls, 
like a boiling pot, which, however, does not 
hinder the Indians going upon it in small 
canoes a fishing ; but a little further, and 
lower, begin the other smaller falls. When 
you are above the fall, and look down, 
your head begins to turn. The French, 
who have been here a hundred times, will 
seldom venture to look down, without, at 
the same time, keeping fast hold of some 
tree with one hand. 

" It was formerly thought impossible for 

any body living to come at the island that 

is 2D the middle of the fall : but an accident 

that happened twelve years ago, or there- 

jbouts, made it appear otherwise. Two 

^i^i»diaaa of the Six JNatioM went tmt from 



Niagara fort to hunt upon an islan 
middle of the river, above the great 
which there used to be abundance • 
They took some French brandy wi 
from the fort, which they tasted 
times as they were going over the c 
place, and when they were in thei 
they took now and then a dram, 
went along up the strait towards th 
where they proposed to hunt ; but ; 
sleepy they laid themselves down 
canoe, which getting loose drove bj 
the stream farther and farther dow 
came nigh that island that is in the 
of the fall. Here one of them, a^ 
by the noise of the fall, cried oul 
otjier that they were gone 1 They 
possible to save their lives. This 
was nighest, and with much work] 
got on shore there. At first th< 
glad; but when they considerei 
thought themselves hardly in a bet 
than if they had gone down the fs 
they had now no other choice than < 
throw themselves down the sam* 
perish with hunger. But hard r 
put them on invention. At the lo 
of the island the rock is perpendici 
no water is running there. The is! 
plenty of wood ; they went to wo 
and made a ladder or shrouds of i 
of lindtree, (which is very tou 
strong,) so long, till they could with 
the water below ; one end of this I 
der they tied fast to a great tree tl 
at the side of the rock above the : 
let the other end down to the wat 
this they descended. When they • 
the bottom in the middle of the 
rested a little, and as the water nes 
the fall is not rapid, they threw th( 
out into it, thinking to swim on si 
have said before, that one part of 
is on one side of the island, the < 
the other side. Hence it is, that th 
of the two cataracts running agaii 
other, turn back against the rock th; 
under the island. Therefore hardly 
Indians begun to swim, before tb 
of the eddy threw them with 
against the rock from whence the 
They tried it several times, but at 1 
weary, for they were much brui 
lacerated. Obliged to climb up th« 
again to the island, and not knowi 
to do, after some time they percei 
dians on the shore, to whom they c 
These hastened down to the fort, s 
the commandant where two of th 
Vhew "vwft. "ttft ^w^M^ded them t 
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J^tiiis manner:— The vrater that rans on tated from the fell has been estimated to 

*M east side of this island being shallow, be nearly seven hundred thousand tons per 

"nscially a little above the island towards minute f 

eastern shore, the command^t caused 

I to be made and pointed with iron, A recent traveller, Miss Wright, departing 

hfo Indians undertook to walk to the from the falU of the Gennesse river, for the 

d by the help of these poles, to save purpose of seeing the Falls of Niagara, 

other poor creatures or perish them- alighted in the evening at a litUe tavern in 

<£. sT'v *^ took leave of all their fnends the village of Lewiston, about seven miles 

gif they were gomg to death. Each had short of the place she was proceeding to. 

^ poles m his hands, to set to the bottom She heard the roar of the waters at that dis- 

gr the streain to keep them steady. So tance. Her description of the romantic 

mj went and got to the island, and having scene is surprisingly interesting ; viz :— 

men poles to the two poor Indians there, in the night, when all was still, I 

mey 1^ returned safely to the mam. heard the first rumbling of the cataract. 

« The breadth of the fell, as it runs in a Wakeful from over fatigue, rather than 

Bemiarcle, is reckoned to be about six ar- from any discomfort in the lodging, I rose 

rn\a, or seven hundred feet. The island more than once to listen to a sound which 

m the middle of the fall, and from it to the dullest ears could not catch for the first 

«B^ side is almost the same breadth. The time without emotion. Opening the win- 

Veadth of the island at its lower end is dow, the low, hoarse thunder distinctly 

two thirds of an arpent, eighty feet, or broke the silence of the night; when, at 

™*™abonts. intervals, it swelled more full and deep, 

« Eveiy day, when the sun shines, you you will believe, that I held my breath to 

.fee here from ten o'clock in the morning to listen ; they were solemn moments. 
^ in the afternoon, below the fall, and This mighty cataract is no longer one of 

."ander you, where you stand at the side nature's secret mysteries; thousands now 

of the feu, a glorious rainbow, and some- make their pilgrimage to it, not through 
tuaei two, one within the other. I was so ..r ^ r ^ ^ , , ^ . .. 

%X as to be at the fall on a fine clear ^^""^ ^"''' ^"^^ ^'^'' "^ ^'^^^ ^^ ^''''^" 

j^Ti and it was with great delight I viewed but over a broad highway ; none of the 

dbs raipbow, which had almost all the smoothest, it is true, but quite bereft of all 

cokran you see in a rainbow in the air. difficulty or danger. This in time may 

The more vapours, the brighter and clearer somewhat lessen the awe with which this 

i| the rainbow. I saw it on the east side scene of grandeur is approached ; and even 

of the fell in the bottom under the place now we were not sorry to have opened 

Where I stood, but above the water. When upon it by a road rather more savage and 

Uie wind carries the vapours from that place, less frequented than that usually chosen. 
ihe nunbow is gone, but appears again as Next morning we set off in a little wag- 

Boon as new vapours come. From the fall gon, under a glorious sun, and a refreshing 

to the landing above it, where the canoes breeze. Seven miles of a pleasant road 

from Lake Erie put ashore, (or from the fall which ran up the ridge we had observed 

to the upper end of the carrying place,) is the preceding night, brought us to the cata- 

half a mile. Lower the canoes dare not ract. In the way we alighted to look down 

come, lest they should be obliged to try the from a broad platform of rock, on the edge 

&te of the two Indians, and perhaps with of the precipice, at a fine bend of the river. 

less success. From nence the blue expanse of Ontario 

"The French told me, they had often bounded a third of the horizon; fort Niagara 

thrown whole great trees into the water on tlie American shore ; fort George on the 

above, to see them tumble down the fall. Canadian, guarding the mouth of the river. 

They went down with surprising swiftness, where it opens into the lake ; the banks, 

hot could never be seen afterwards ; whence rising as they approached us, finely wooded, 

it was thought there was a bottomless deep and winding, now hiding and now reveal- 

or abyss just under the fall. I am of ing the majestic waters of the channel, 

opinion that there must be a vast deep here ; Never shall I forget the moment when, 

fcr I think if they had watched very well, throwing down my eyes, I first beheld the 

they might have found the trees at some deep, slow, solemn tide, clear as crystal, 

distance below the fall. The rock of the and green as the ocean, sweeping through 

fell consists of a erey limestone.'* its channel of rocks with a sullen dienity 

So far is KaJm^ account; to which may of moliotv ^t\^ ^qmyv^^^'^i'Vws^^'vA -jS^voa^.^. 
t^ added^ that the pody of water precipi- >ad Yiewd, Qt wv)X\ «^«t\scwi^ %^\>sae«« 
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You saw and feU immediately thai it was 
no river you beheld, but an imprisoned 
sea ; for such indeed are the lakes of these 
regions. The velocity of the waters, after 
the leap, until they issue from the chasm at 
Queenston, flowing over a rough and shelv- 
ing bed, must actually be great ; but, from 
their vast depth they move with an appa- 
rent majesty, that seems to temper their 
vehemence, rolling onwards in heavy vo- 
lumes, and with a hollow sound, as if labour- 
ing and groaning with their own weight. 
I can convey to you no idea of the solem- 
nity of this moving ocean. Our eyes fol- 
lowed its waves until they ached with 
gazing. 

A mile farther, we caught a first and 
partial glimpse of the cataract, on which 
the opposing sun flashed for a moment, as 
on a silvery screen that hung suspended in 
the sky. It disappeared again behind the 
forest, all save the white cloud that rose 
far up into the air, .and marked the spot 
from whence the thunder came. 

Two foot-bridges have latterly been 
thrown, by daring and dexterous hands, 
from island to island, across the American 
side of the channel, some hundred feet 
above the brink of the fall ; gaining in this 
manner the great island which divides the 
cataract into two unequal parts, we made 
its circuit at our leisure. From its lower 
point, we obtained partial and imperfect 
views of the falling river; from the higher, 
we commanded a fine prospect of the upper 
channel. Nothing here denotes the dread- 
ful commotion so soon about to take place ; 
the thunder, indeed, is behind you, and 
the rapids are rolling and dashing on either 
hand ; but before, the vast river comes 
sweeping down its broad and smooth waters 
between banks low and gentle as those of 
the Thames. Returning, we again stood 
long on the bridges, gazing on the rapids 
that rolled above and beneath us ; the 
waters of the deppest sea-green, crested 
with silver, shooting under our feet with the 
velocity of lightning, till, reaching the brink, 
the vast waves seemed to pause, as if gather- 
ing their strength for the tremendous plunge. 
Formerly it was not unusual for the more 
adventurous traveller to drop down to the 
island in a well-manned and well-guided 
boat. Tliis was done by keeping between 
the currents, as they rush on either side of 
the island, thus leaving a narrow stream, 
which flows gently to its point, and has to 
the eye, contrasted with the rapidity of the 
tide, where to ri^ht and left the walet *\a 
sacked to the falls, the appearance of a. 
^^roDg back current. 



It is but an inconsiderable pc 

this imprisoned sea which flows 

American side; but even this w€ 

cient to fix the eye in admiration. I 

ing the fcidder, (now easy steps,) 

proaching to the foot of this lesser 

were driven away blinded, breathl 

smarting, the wind being high and 

right against us. A young gentlera 

incautiously ventured a few steps 

was thrown upon his back, and 1 h; 

apprehension, from the nature of the 

upon which he fell, was seriously fc 

escaped, however, from the blasl 

hands and knees, with a few slight 

Turning a corner of the rock (wh 

scendin|r less precipitously, it is wo 

the bottom) to recover our breai 

wring the water from our hair and 

we saw, on lifting our eyes, a corne 

summit of this graceful division of tl 

ract hanging above the projecting i 

trees, as it vseie in mid air, like the 

top of a mountain. Above, the c 

white of the shiveriid water was thro 

contrast with the deep blue of the ur 

heavens; below, with the living g 

the summer foliage, fresh and spar 

the eternal shower of the rising anc 

spray. The wind, which, for the s 

an hour, blew with some fury, rushir 

with the river, flung showers of spn 

the crest of the fall. The sun's ra' 

cing on these big drops, and somet 

feathery streams thrown fantastical 

the main body of the water, tram 

them into silvery stars, or beams c 

while the graceful rainbow, now 

over our heads, and now circling 

vapour at our feet, still flew before i: 

moved. The greater division of the • 

was here concealed from our sight 

dense volumes of vapour which tl 

drove with fury across the immens 

directly towards us ; sometimes ii 

veering gust parted for a moment t! 

clouds, and partially revealed th« 

columns, that seemed more like fixe* 

of moving emerald than living si 

water, liere, seating ourselves at tl 

of this troubled ocean, beneath the 

the sun, we had the full advanta 

vapour bath; the fervid rays dryi 

garments one moment, and a blast f 

basin drenching them the next. Tl 

at length having somewhat abated, 

ferryman being willing to attempt I 

sage, we here crossed in a little boa 

Cv.uvA.d'aL ^\de. The nervous arm of 
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arf occasioDecl by them ; the stonny yaids to draw breath. Mine to be lure are 
rth-west at this moment chafing the not the best of lunes, but theirs niu^t be 
Iters yet more. Blinded as >Te weie by littleshort of miraculous that c<in piny in the 
» columns of vapour which were driven wind, and f lam, that gush fn'm me hidden 
otXLS, we lost the panoramic view of the depths of this watery cave. It is probable, 
toact, which, in calmer hours, or with however, that the late fiacture of the rock 
er winds, may be seen in this passage, has consideraVily narrowed this recess, and 
! >mgry waters, and the angry winds thus increased the force of the blast that 
sther, drove us farther down the channel meets the intruder. 

I was quite agreeable, seeing that a few From this spot, (beneath the Table Rock,) 
Is more, and our shallop must have been you feel, more than from any other, the 
rled into breakers, from which Utn such hei<j:lit of the cataract, and the weight of its 
s 18 those of its skilful conductor could waters. It seems a tumbling ocean ; and 
have redeemed it. that you yourself are a helpless atom amid 

king landed two-thirds of a mile below these vast and eternal workings of gigantic 
cataract, a scramble, at first very intri- nature! The wind had now abated, and 
K, .through, and over, and under huge ^hat was better, we were now under the 
Mes of tock, which occasionally seemed lee, and could admire its spurt with the 
leny all passage, and among which our vapour, instead of being blimlcd by it. From 
de often disappeared from our wander- the enormous basin into which the waters 
eyeS| placed us at the foot of the ladder precipitate themselves in a clear leap of one 
"whidi the traveller descends on the nundred and finty feet, the clouds of smoke 
wda side. From hence a rough walk, rose in white volumes, like the round-headed 
Bg a shelving ledge of loose stones, clouds you have sometimes seen in the even- 
yight us to the cavern formed by the ing horizon of a summer sky, and then shot 

rition of the ledge over which the water up in pointed pinnacles, like the ice of moun- 
and which is known by the name of tain glacicres. Caught by the wind, it was 
Table Rock. now whirled in spiral columns far up into 

^ gloom of this vast cavern, the whirl- the air, then, re-collecting its strtjngtn, the 
^ that ever plays in it, the deafening tremulous vapour again sonjrht the upper 
I the vast abyss of convulsed waters air, till, broken and dispersed in the blue 
*th you, the falling columns that hang serene, it spread against it the only silvery 
your head, all strike, not upon the veil which spotted the pure azure. In the 
and eyes only, but upon the heart, centre of the fall, where the water is the 
the first few moments, the sublime is heaviest, it takes the leap in an unbroken 
ght to the terrible. This position, in- mass of the deepest green, and in many 
Itably the finest, is no longer one of places reaches the bottom in crystal columns 
f. A part of the Table Rock fell laj>t of the same hue, till they meet the snow- 
and in that still remaining, the eye white foam that heaves and rolls convuU 
B an alarming fissure, from the very sedly in the enormous basin. But for the 
ait of the projecting ledge over which deafening roar, the daikness and the stormy 
rater rolls ; so that the ceiling of this whirlwind in which we stood, I could have 
cavern seems rent jfrom the precipice, fancied these massy volumes the walls of 
whatever be its hold, it is evidently fast some fairy palace — living emeralds chased 
ing to the pressure of the water. You in silver. Never surely did nature throw 
ot look up to this crevice, and down together so fantastically so much beauty, 
I the enormous masses which lately with such terrific grandeur. Nor let me 
with a shock mistaken by the neigh- pass without notice the lovely rainbow that, 
ing inhabitants for that of an earth- at this moment, hung over the opposing 
le, witiiout shrinking at the dreadful division of the cataract as parted by the 
ibility which might crush you beneath island, embracing the whole breadth in its 
»i yet more enormoui than those which span. Midway of this silvery screen of 
tyour feet. shivered water, stretched a broad belt of 

le cavern formed by the projection of blazing gold and crimson, into which the 
^ock, extends some feet behind the rainbow dropped its hues, and seemed to 
f, and, could you breathe, to statid have based its arch. Different from all 
'd the edge of the sheet were perfectly other scenes of nature that have come under 
I have seen those who have t(5ld me my observation, the cataract of Niagara is 
hate done so ; for myself, when I seen to most advantage under a powerful 
tided within a few paces of this dark and opposing smyv, vW Vm^^ ^"»ww^\s|^ 
^ I was obliged to hurry back some the vapoui bi^ xVi^ti \i^ ^^^ ^^ ^'^'^'^ ^^tv^ 
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and brilliant ; and of the beauty of these 
hues, I can give you no idea. The gloom 
of the cavern (for I speak always as if under 
the Table Rock) needs no assistance from 
the shade of evening ; and the terrible gran- 
deur of the whole is not felt the less for 
being distinctly seen. 

We again visited this wonder of nature 
in our return from Lake Erie ; and have now 
gazed upon it in all lights, and at all hours, 
— under the rising, meridian, and setting 
sun, and under the pale moon when 

** ridinf in her bifhett noon." 

The edge of the Table Rock is not ap- 
proached without terror at the latter hour. 
The fairy hues are now all gone ; excepting 
indeed, the rainbow, which, the ghost of 
what it was, now spans a dark impervious 
abyss. The rays of the sweet planet but 
feebly pierce the chili dense vapour that clogs 
the atmosphere ; they only kiss, and eoldfy 
kiss, the waters at the brink, and faintly 
show the upper half of the columns,' now 
black as ebony, plunging into a storm-tossed 
sea of murky clouds, whose depth and boun- 
daries are alike unseen. It is the storm of 
the elements in chaos. The shivering mortal 
stands on the brink, like the startled fiend 

** on the bare oateide of this world. 
Uncertain which* in ocean or in air.*'* 



NAVARINO. 

This IS a strong town on the west coast 
of the Morea on the CTulf of Zoncheo, 
with an excellent harbour, recently distin- 
guished by the fleet of the pacha of Egypt 
being blockaded there by admiral sir E. 
Codrington. 

It is affirmed that this was the ancient 
Pylus, where the eloquent and venerable 
Nestor reigned. At the siege of Troy, ac- 
cording to Homer, he moderated the wrath 
of Achilles, the pride of Agamemnon, the 
impetuosity of Ajax, and the rash courage 
of piomedes. In the first book of the Iliad 
he is represented as interposing- between 
the two first-mentioned chiefs : 

To calm their passions with the words of age 
Slow from his seat arose the Pylian sage. 
Experienced Nestor, in persuasion skill'd. 
Words sweet as honey from his lips distillUt 

It appears to have been also called Cory- 
phasion, from the promontory on which it 
was erected. It was built by Pylus, at the 
head of a colony from Megara. The founder 

* Views of Society and Maimers in America ; by an 
SngliBbwomM, 1821 flvo. 
t Bquim'b Q»M9Umr, 



was dispossessed of it by Neleus, i 
into Elis, where he dwelt in a sma 
also called Pylos. There was lik 
third town of the same name, a 
respectively claimed the honour of 
given birth to Nestor. The Pylos 
seems, in the opinion of the leai 
have won the palm. Pindar, I 
assigns it to the town now callet 
rino. 



COUNSELS AND SAYING 
By Dr. A. Hunter. 

Up, and be Dotvo. 

The folly of delaying what we,. 
be done is a great and pumshingiP 

Be orderly. 

Uniformity of conduct Is ^i 
of life that a man can possibly M 

Man is orderly by Natui 

Is it not a matter of astoaobi] 
the heart should beat, on the averaj 
four thousand strokes everj^ hour < 
period of '' threescore years and t 
without ever taking a moment's res 

In Travelling be content 

When we complain of bad inni 
and unfrequented countries, we 
consider that it is numerous ps 
that make good inns. 

Are you an Orator? 
Chew a bit of anchovy, and it 
stantly restore the tone of voice k 
by public speaking. 

Do not forget. 
When your memory begins to 1( 
learn to make memorandums. 

Shun Will-mono erino 

If you induce a person to mal 

proper will, your conscience will s 

from the rising to the setting sun. 

Marriage is a Voyage for 

One who marries an ill-tempere 
attempts to lick honey from off a 

An odd Remark. 

Women who love their husbai 
rally lie upon their right sid«. 

Note. — I can only speak, he 
rience, of one ; and; as regards hei 
wtvation is true. 
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M* $oW& WSAtU, at %ar]i]^am, ^oi^&fiivt. 



To tfa SdHor. 

preceding tketch wax made on the 
lUant. Ttie wrll stands by the roml- 
Tha coTCrin^ atonei, though heavy, 
ft that time Uid M above represented, 
; juit before been knocked over by 
wa^on. Allhough but a poor aub- 
r the pencil, it it an object of interest 
iU coDDection with St. latiu of Be- 

t. Jobo of Beverley may be challenged 
■ MMDtj (York) on a threefold title ; 
NtbereiD he had his 
. Birth ; at Harpham, in this county, 

in the East Riding. 
. Life ; being three anO thirty years, 

and upwards, archbishop of York. 
. Death; at Beverley, in this county, 

in a college of his own foundation . 
Ic wa« educated under Theodonis the 



this John's life; which he hath «o ipieed 
wilb miracles, that it is of the hottest for a 
discreet man to dia;eat into his belier." 

See '■ Fuller's Worthies," in which a 
lengtherted account of St. John may be 

Brimngtrnt, Julg 30, \t(l7. T. C. 



Reapecting the eutqect of the engraving', 
T. C. subsequ'Dtly writes : " The atonei 
over St, John's Well were replac<>d when I 
passed it on the Qth ofOctober, 1827." 

Concernini; St. John of Beverley, not 
having " Fuller's Worthies" at hand to re- 
fer to, a tew brief particulars are collected 
from other sources. If the curiouii reader 
desires more, he may consult my autho- 
rities, and " old FuUer," as recommended 
byT.C. 

St. JouH OF BEVEttLtr. 

On his telutn ftonv ^^U^a >\i\4m ^. 



settled at Whitby^ in the monasteTy of St the inhabitants of Beverley, in 

HUda, till, in the reign of Alfred, he was of the sanctity of their glorious p 

made bishop of Hexham, which see he Again, it is related in the I 

vacated in favour of St. Wilfrid, and some- the church of Sarum, conceminj 

time afterwards was seated in the archi- of Beverley, that while he gover 

episcopal chair of York, He occasionally see of York, ** he was praying < 

retreated to a monastery he kad built at the porch of St. Michael, and 

Beverley, which was then fl ibtest, (»lled deacon peeping in saw the H 

Endeirwood, or Wood of the Deiri. In sitting il{K>n the altar, excdling 

717 he resigned the ste of York to his liess a ray of the sntt t'' and the i 

chaplain, St. Wilfrid tb« ydatigef^ luid dtacdb, whose name was Sig| 

finally retired to BeVeHey, wherv hit died burht by the heat of the Holy ! 

on the 7th of May, 7S1.* that the skin of his cheek was 

Accordrng to &dei St. John of Beverley up; and his face was healed bj 

being at a village near Hethmn, thtti wag ot the sahit's hand : and *< the 

brought to hitli « fdnth m^lly dttml^ Md Jnred him, that whilst he lived 

with a disotllef b flw hmA, ** wki^ iiitii^ely disotyver this vision to no iban.'^ 

hindred the ghmth of hiirel, vt^pt a £m Thk iAOre eminent fiuna of ihi 

whicli> iikf bMlMf ukawi in a tfaiim ciitlt fiev«rle| is posthiimoos. lit J 

abotti th« toK^ Uurt 6f his htad«^ Be d«* Eiigllmd was invaded by the A 

siretl tiM diild *^to putt forth bis tfbgM| Danes, Picts, and certain dm 

whkih (he hdly tftAtt totfk hold o^ and mite Afeottiith isles, under Atiakf the 1 

the idgb of thk 6toM Upon it And BAtiilg AtbklitiBf ttkrohing ivith his afi 

donktkilybe bid him speak : Fronoun(*e^ Yotkihite to oppose tbedlj tt 

said he to him, geOf gea, (that is, yea^ |fMi) pilfTltftS t«t(imlng frotn BkV^le| 

This the diild prodonnced^ distinotly, fkbi formed him of the sftat ttif&oles 

presently aftef Mhir mrds of more sylla- done there, bv the TnibrtMSion ol 

Dies ; and, in condnstdU, whbld sentences : Whereupon the Idng, with his a 

so that, before night, bv frequent practice, to Beverlev, and entering into 1 

he was able to expresse his thoughts freely/' there performed his devotions 

Then St. John '^commanded a surgeon to John's tomb; and, earnestly beg; 

use his skill ; and in a short time, by such tercession, rose up before the c 

care, but principally by the prayers and vowed, that if victory were voud 

benedictions of the good prelat, he became by the saint's intercession, he wc 

of a lovely And chehrftdl ctnlntetttM^ that ohnrch with ihany privflegts 

adorned with beautifully curled haire, and tiful revenues. '' In token of w 

ready in speech. This miracle was wrought he, " I leave this my knife upor 

ih Ins first diooiese.^t Notwithstanding th« which at my return I will redeei 

authbrrfthe<«ChQfeh History of Brittaiiy'^ ample discharge of my vow." 

calls this a '*initacl^'' the story rather caused an ensign, duly bles^, t 

proves that John of Beverley uled a jndi- out of the churchy and enrried I 

eibus method to remoVii iMpedtmentt of And at the sea-^soaM « he recdtel 

speech, and obtained the growth of th^ lidbe of victoty by a vision, ii< 

boy's hair by ftttrgicaiaid^ Jbhn of Bevbrley, appearing to 




by John of B^erl^ giving httJ- holy vralerj by Analaf ; but a sword fell « as 
which he had used in dedleatittg the count's ten" into the king's scabbard, an 
church. Also) according to hinl) when th^ only drove Analaf^ out of liis 




Ihry ind fierfcehes, and become sentlb a^ battle, which was fought at Du 

lambtt, so that they are left to thelt fr«e- the bloodiest sinee the conun 

dom to sport IhenisriveB.^ IVilUam of Saxons, the vittory Wai entire 

Malmsbury relates this « as a thing Usually English : Ave kings irere slain, at 

performed, and generally acknowledged by thiem the Scottish king Constantfa 
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ntg fh Uiiitttpli, pateed by the 
St. John at Beverley, where he 
his knife. He bestowed large 
I on the efaurcb, with privilege of 
a mile round; ordaining that 
hould infringe it should forfeit 
ds to tho chureh ; if within the 
ia, at the entrance of the town, 
r {lotifids; if within the church- 
ity-two potmds ; but, if in sight 
Ics, the penalty was the same 
lie to the most enotmous capital 
testimony of this privilege of 
It BeverW ivas a ch^r of stone, 
ed i— *' Ibis stone chair \S call6d 
e, or the Chaire of Peace : to 
o£feiidet flyidg shall enjoy entif6 
In the cnarter of the privilege, 
ebtan,^ sailh itiine autnor, "eit- 
legantly, in this distich ^-^ 



Mrt mmy tiuBk of eye nuiy Me.|*« 

respecting tlie great victory of 
ftn ancient biographer of the 
ates, that the king prayed tiiat 
s intercession of St. John of 
might show some evident sign, 
h fittore and present ages might 
iie Scots otight, of right, to be 
the £nglish; And thereupon, 
ritcr, ** the king with his sword 
a hard roek by I^nbar, and fo 
s hcAleWed an ell deep by that 
rhis^ saith another author, was 
r castle ; and '* king Edward the 
there was questibu before pope 
his right and prei'ogative over 
ought this historie for the main- 
. fttreijgth of his cause.^§ 
ais'fery of St. John at Beverley 
1 destroyed t>y the Danes^ king 
bunded in that place a church 
of canons, of which church St. 
)ecket was some time provost. || 
I bones of St. John were ''trans- 
he church by Alfric, archbishop 
3d the feast of his transTatioA 
be kept at York on the 25th of 
" On the 24th Off September, 
opening a grave in the church 
a vault was discovered of free- 
1 feei long and two broad ; in 
i was a sheet of lead, with 
>n, signifying that the church 
having been burnt in the year 



1188, search had been trade fe# the relics 
of St. John, anno 1197, and that his bones 
were found in the east part of the sepulchre 
and there replaced. Upon this sheet lay a 
box of lead, in which were several pieces of 
bones, mixed vrith a little dust, and yield- 
ing a sweet smell : all these were reinterred 
in the middle alley of the church.*** Ano- 
ther writerf states the exhumation to have 
taken place '* on the thirteenth of Septem^ 
her, not the twenty-fourth ;" and he adds, 
** that these relics had been hid in the be- 
ginning of the reign of king £dward VI.'' 

It must not be omitted, that the alleged 
successful intercession of St. John of B»> 
verley in behalf of the English against the 
Scotch, is said to have been paralleled by 
patronage as fatal to the French. The 
memorable battle of Aginconrt was fought 
in the year 1415, on the anniversary of the 
translation of St. John of Beverley, and 
Henry V. ascribed the decisive victory to 
the saint*s intercession. In a provincial 
synod, under Henry Chicheley^ archbishop 
of Canterbury, is a decree, at the instanbe 
of that king, '< whereby it appeates, that 
this most holy bishop, St. John of Beverley, 
hath been an ayde to the kings of England 
in the necessitie of their warres, not only 
in auncient, but allsoe in these later ages.**t 
In consequence of this ascription, his 
festivals were ordained to be celebrated 
annually through the whole kingdom of 
England. The anniversary of his death 
has ceased to be remembered from the time 
of the Reformation ; but that of his trani^ 
lation is accidentally kept as a holiday by 
the shoemakers, in nonour of their patroif, 
St. Crispin, whose feast feOls on the samii 
day. 
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BEVERLEY THE STRONG MAN- 

In Marcb lt^84, a porter of amazing 
strength, named Beverley, was detected in 
stealing pimento on board a ship in the 
river Thames. A number of men were 
scarcely able to secure him ; and when they 
did, they'were under the necessity of tying 
him down in a cart, to convey him to pri* 
son. The keeper of the Poultry Countef 
would not take him in ; they were therefore 
obliged to apply for an order to carry him 
to Newgate. Beverley was supposed te 
have been the strongest man of his time in 
England.^ 

* Britannia 8sact»* 
t Aftan BaHct. 
% Yat^et PotXet. 



\ 



Yat^et rotxet. ^ ^.-AkVmu 
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JTram iKe ^ A nAdtioiit Stfiteimtii,'' a Tfo- 
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>^«.XMAtt*> WImnm I fo, I nett a wasdiriig 

X«^M ia the DufhU'i lettrpt aiitritl. t J 
1 kMutd it ia Am sm/, bat tbe tofuid 
'Wu ttm •• fBtM» n the d^ita&t flitmwin 
or ft fTMrt tHw BUBgUag irtth Oa iM s 
B«t Bovr I aii «MM aMT Ais ih«i*t fill. 
Vis iMdar Huui tiM «fttara0ta of Nik. 
I^tMibttiMk 

IHwi i diy jgMftT, ftad in tlia hMTMi ii fcHJif **** 
J'kMir aot wluit to tU&k of it^ ior efw^ irkov ' 
ZiiMtt ft ftholnif dfttt* n«k «■ i« Made 
(iltir'iMMiTiaf all ft palaee fnnntmfe t 
if the be gooe^ tbe wo«U in mj eateem 
la all bare walla; aotbiaf iMftftiaa IB it 
BftI doat aftd liafttban, like ft Ttorldab in, 
tbft fivol itaiiii wbare-ploadftrarabftTa 



I ■ 



Veudme (to hit faithleu Mtttreu.) Madam, Pm 
"vteVL asfeur'd, you will not send 
One poor thought after me, mndi len ft mee8enfer«^ 
To Imow the truth ; bat if 70a do, he*ll find, 
Ift iome nnfiidsh'd pert of the creation. 
Where Kigbt aad Chaoa never were diatorb'dr] 
Bat bed>rid lie in aome dark roeky desart, 
tnere will he find ft thiiqp— whether, ft man. 
Or the eoUeeted ahadowa of the deaart 
Coftdena'd into ft shade, he'll hftidly know s 
Thia figure he will find walking alone. 
Poring one while on some sad book at noon 
By taper>light, for never day shone there ; 
Sometimes laid grovelling on the barren earth, 
^ist with his tears, fiur never dew fell there < 
Aad when night oomes, not known ficom day by dark- 
ness. 
But by some faithful messenger of time, 
Hell find him stretcht upon a bed of stime. 
Cut from the bowels of some roeky cave, 
Offsriag himself either to Sleep or Death ; 
And neither will aeeept the dismal wretch : 
▲t length a Slumber, in its infant arms, 
Takes up his heavy soul, but wanting stiength 
To beair it, quickly lets it fall again ; 

At ivhadi the wretch aterta up, and walks aboat 
^11/ n^rH aod aU the time it should be day ; 
3X21 guit» AtjgBttiag, qoito ibrgot of every tbVnc 
^atSomw, piaea awfty, and in tmall tina 
^ tte only aiaa tfcfttdwit inhabit tbare,. 

tfct oilir CNM«t4ta» 4mm tnlk UWN. . 




rwrfOTiff PeAapa there never wera aaA •! 
Virtoea, 
Bat ady ia men** CuMtiM, like ^ nwSst 
Or if Aay onea have Ae«».*hfcyVB«aw bat •■■ 
Of naturea kat, which eaa&e into Om^wosU, 
nil eaald art Hvt, aor rwpafato *elr iWrt. 

. UmM. Dase you appioack ? . 
FMtfaaw. Yea. biit with «wr, fcr 

WOBOAB. 

A Comet gUt^ai'd ia tha airo*1alBk 
Aad kept acme weeka the fidghftad 
'Iong.hairithad,likeyoa; aaUaiH: 
pM beauty amiled, at tha aana tbw It' 
^|jid every honor in It bad a gnat* 

n^m.^" Belpbegor,? a CoiM^ 
Wilwn, 1600.J . . 

That th<ifi^d*at been with oa atMka 

The pnretty coatest betwaea act 

To aee tiM wildemiea, grota, afteart^ 

And ia the nddst, over a 

Tbe Meptuae of this Ligaxiaa 

Andiaw Doria— the maa who iiafe 

Taught Genoa not to aervat 

The eurlofBa watRwoxks aad 

Wind heia aad there^ aaif tlwy h a d fcu w i '. ^ 

Their errand to the sea. 

And then again, witUa' 
That vast prodigious cage, ia whidi tba.gHit 
Of myrtle, orange, jessamiae, bagaib 
The winged quire with a nativa waiUi^ 
And pride of their restraint Thea,apiadd 
An antiquated marble, or broken atafeaa^ 
hCaj^tie ev'n in ruin. 

And sack a gloriaaa fdasii 
Such pictures, carving, furniture 1 my 
Cannot reach half the splendoar. 
To see the sea, fond of the goodly algh^ 
One while gHde amorous, and Uek 
As who would say Come Follow ; bo^lMfdM 
Rally its whole artillery of waves; 
And crowd into a storm I 
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[From the << Floating Island,^ a 
by the Rev. W. Strode, adifi 
Students of Christ-Church, Om| 



Dace Venus* eheetca, that diaaMd tti 

Their hue let fhll{ 
Her lips, that winter had oat-bonlf 

In Jone h>ok*d pak t 
Rer heat grew eoUU her nectar iryf 
No joice ahe had bat ia k«r ays^ 
TVA'avAXKA-tmiad Aaates to martiiy.l 
^Wym-waa^Ma w> »\vma\^i^ai- 
''VC^Mft. Ki^ssRca\ii4a iy»ft?i». 
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THE TABLB.BOOK. m 

£aS— GHOST LAYERS. contact in thedaytime, to the gmt amuse- 

ment and terror of quiet people. — The 

For the Thble Book. funds of the company being exhausted, the 

Thespians tramped off rather suddenly, 

iSTiAir Malforp, Wilts. leaving other bills than playbills behind 

them. £Ter after this the ghosts of the 

ed a large portion of courage to msdthouse disappeared, the rustics of the 

)road after sunset at Christian ▼al^ey cryi°g> ^ ^^y triumphantly passed, 

or somebody's apparition pre- **fi^ ^^ *"* ^®^ ^^ ^^ others, replying 

If to the walker's imagination. "* ^® ^o^^* of Hamlet, "Oh! what a 

esips met near their wells with ^^ng off is hew!" 

3d sticks and buckets, to devise HPI. 

laying the disturbed returners, Oct 1827. 

once native associates ; but a 

oiling players did more towards - 

» spectres to the « tomb of all ,,„ twijcptantqiut 

ts,'' than the divinaUons of fe- EX-THESPIANISM. 

l^^' . . , ^ For the Table Book. 

ion bemg made to the magis- 

Nos not exempt from the super- I am the son of a respectable attorney, 
I revered infection, that plays who sent me, when very young, to an ex- 
erformed in the malthouse, said cellent school, at which I conducted myself 
ingly haunted, a timely caution much to the satisfiaiction of my superiors, 
s to " Beelzebub and his imps,*' It was customary for the scholars to enact 
lion was granted, and bills were a play at Christmas, to which the friends of 
by the magnanimous manager the master were invited. On one of these 
[e was a polite man, a famous occasions, when I was now nearly head- 
tailer, retainer, and detailer, an boy, I was called upon to perform the part 
pouter, and a passable singer, of Charles Surface, in the admirable comedy 
od address were eccentric. The of the School for Scandal. I studied the 
wore, by fit necessity, were of character, and played it with great ap- 
oider; and, as bread was then plause, and shortly afterwards left the 
lenny loaf might have supplied school, and was sent by my father to Bott« 
e of calves. His pigtail-wig, logne to finish my education. 
Jl his apparel indeed, served. There were then at that place a number 
e dramatic floor, most aptly the of English gentlemen, who were endea- 
equired in his wardrobe. vouring to establish a company of amateurs, 
ber, when the " Miller of Mans- On their request I joined them, and made 
played, the bell rang, the baize my first appearance upon a regular stage in 
up by a stable-halter, the fiddler the character of Shylock. It was a decided 
rape a ditty by way of overture; hit ! I was received throughout with " un- 
i the miller could appear, a bounded applause,'' and the next day was 
was called for, from one of the highly gratified by reading " honourable 
tics in Uie gallery, (the back seats mention " of my performance in the news- 
folding.) This call was gene- papers. I repeated this and other charac- 
Y^. A youth pulled off his ters several times with undiminished sue- 
proudly observing, that " the cess; but, in the very zenith of my popu- 
uld have it, because his was a larity, I was recalled to England by my 
ioasion.*' The miller appeared, father, who, having heard of my operations, 
y proceeded, vriih often repeated began to fear (what aftervrards proved to 
the firock. On another night, be the case) that I should be induced to 
' was personated by a red*haired adopt that as a profession, which I bad 
active stroller of the company, hitherto considered merely as an amuse- 
ir of enacting the deformed and ment. 

Grlo'ster so charmed the village Soon after my return home my father 

at for three weeks successively articled me to himself, but it was impossi- 

le would please but « Richard.'' ble for me to forget my success at Boulogne, 

e effect less operative in the field, and my inclination for the stage npened 

sworth)— Virgil's « BucoUcs and into a determination to become ao actor, 

were travestied. Eeaphooks, 1 sectcl\^ ai^^Vi^ Nft'»*-^^«»>'*^^^'^^ 

M>rkSf and spades wer^ set in nbo ^pocwiwi iBfc. «^ «WMP®^^ 
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^buiM tMSPW Iw A«>wil Of Eiigltiid, the jodc, having lemtd firoi 

SSTwI wa/to^ the " low comk butt, that which it was not in the p 

Ben " an^ ^ laoond tr^gedy." I iptiit son to convince m«.Ot. . 

iome of the money that I had faved in ^ 

buying wigs aqd a few othei itageprequl- 

(riCesy and left my paternal roof with three 

pounds in my pookei. SILCHESTEE, HAl 

My eiohequer not being in* a state to 

affM me the luiury of riding, I was f^^ tj^g TabU Boo 

compelled to walk the last thirty miles of . ^. ,j 

my journey. Upon my arrival at ^ Every thing m this world ; 

my first care was to inquire for the theatre, lihaQgey a»d the strongest 

when I was directed to a bam, which had deoay, The wicient Vipdonu] 

been dignified by that appellation. I was ipa^, ftqm whence Con«t9 

received with all possible civility by the §^wftf9il of his edicts, does not 

company, which consisted pf the manager, oeption to |his rule. From \h 

his wife, and thrfte g^tlemen. I was in- pf|| EomiD station, it is no 

formed by the manager th^ Jane Shore ruins, 

was the play for that evening, and that he f^iAetter is situated about 

showed ezpadt ine to perform the part of from Beading, on the side 

BalBM>nt, and also that pf Bombestes Fi^r rather on a level spot betw< 

rioeo in the afterpiece. The wardrobe of commands most beautiful vii 

Ihe theatre was unM» to aford me a dresf Joeing surrounded by woodlam 

Miperior to my own fi^r the part of Pelr ^ould be unaware of his u 

mont, I tberemre played that character until he arrived at the spot. 1 

M accoutred as I was," vis* in a blue cpa^» tnce of the walls is about tw< 

buff waistcoat, strip«l trowsers, and WfH-' possess four gates, east, noi 

lington's. The audience wai very felec^ south, and are in some pUu 

eoosistiog Dftly of ten persons, wbp #eeraed fourteen feet high, and four c 

totally indifferent to the performance, for width ; there are many fine 

they never once, in the course of the even* observed by Leland in his ti 

ing, gave any indication of pleasure, or the out of them : the wall was s 

reverse, hut witnessed our eflS^rts to amuse a deep and broad ditch, whi 

with the most provoking apatby. Between gome places nearly filled up 

the pieces I was much surprised by one of of the wall, and beyond whic 

the gentiemen requesting the loan of my temal vallum, very perfect an< 

hat iur a few minutes, as he was about to traced out round the whole ci( 

sing a soBg, and' he assured ma that there parts, even in the present stat 

was no hat in the company^ sa^e mina, fifteen feet perpendicular froi 

whidi was worthy to appw before the of the ditch. A straight line 

andieutt. At the oomdnsjon of the per- the top of this bank to the 

Ibrmance we shared the receipts, which, north-east side, measured thii 

after deducting the expenses ot the bouse, iu foil breadth.*'* 

amounted to oiM shilling and sixpence each. Between the outside ofd 

We oontinued to act for some time, sharing the furthest vallum was thi 

(three nighta a week) firom about one shiU which is defined by ]L.ivy to 

Ung and sixpence to two shillings each, of ground both within and 

which sum din not at all equal my sanguine walls, which the augurs, at thi 

expectations. Frequently have I performed of cities, solemnly consecrj 

kings and princes after having breakfested which no edifices were suffen 

upon a turnip. ed.f Plutarch is of a diffii 

I soon found that this mode of living did and ascribes the derivation 

not suit me, for I was becoming exceed- to pone mcenia, and states tl 

in|ly spare. I therefore resolved to quit 

the eompuny, and return to London. Hav- . ^^ ^. ^^^ Antiquities of i 

ma mformed the manager 6f my mtention, SiichMter. a parish ixirdering on 

I departed, and arrived in the nMtropolis 7miief n. froTu Baaingstoke, and - 

•.« ^^ • 1^ * ^j^j contains, according to the last ceny 

mA twomum in my pocket. I proceeded ^ff^ inhabitants. It is .apposed to 

to my &£tk§f§ house, wheia 1 waa lacavvcA. 'o™w*v\.v,cau«i by tiw Roomos 
jm JtiiidnMi, and irhate I itUi coa^twt. ^^SJr'^ *S^'«S^^ 4^'^ 
« Mre lelinquiflMd all my ^nMnnoni u> ^ ut]<^a. 
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ed out for the wall at the first 

a city.* 

mdred and fifty yards from the 
gle of the wall is a Roman 

the fonn of which is similar 

Dorchester, with high and 
low covered with a grove of 
i two entrances. The eleva- 
iphitheatre consists of a mix- 
aiid gravel: the seats we^^ 

TOWS ope abOT9 the otber ; 
W0en eaph meaanring about 
h bank progr^ssivdj riieiy 
i proportionally in width)) tq 
» Jiqieht in the centre. The 
uphitheatrfi is aboift tweptv- 

diameter, as near as I oquld 
immoQly covered with water, 
9 % ^mplete marshi having a 
the iDentre* imd is filled i;p 
I was informed by the wo^ 
ved it, that some gentlemen 
ince procured a shovel, and 
javel bottom at about a foot 

lildings within the walls are 
i and the parish church, which 
structure, built of brick and 
rm of the letter T. The in- 
hurch is plain and neat ; the 
[diagonal form, of plain stone ; 
^sp pctagona^, made of oak, 
:^bly ne^t; over it (s a hand- 
oak sounding-board, sur? 
I dove, with 9n olive-branch 
aaa rQVnd \\iq board, at thf 
seven conipartments,' is the 
priptiop : — " The Gyift of 
Oept. 1639 " The ascent to 
from the n^inisiter's reading- 
iso serves for a seat for his 
chancel is separated from the 
hurch by a handsome carved 
celleut preservation, {n the 
r the cnurch, under a low 
is the recumbent figure of a 
I ill stone, of a very remote 
} foet resting against an api- 
f a dos,) the head of vrhich 
iged : there is also an angel's 
.as been broken ofi* from some 
monument^ and is of course 
'hat part it came I was unable 

ncel affixed to the north wall 
ig inscription on a handsome 
monument ; it is surmounted 
of glory, and at the bottom is 

Homul 8eaK§W9t^§ Aatiqaitiet of 



Hie jnztB Btni eat 

JoHAwiris PxBit, D.D. 

CoUefii TriaiUtis apod Caatabrigieiuia 

Sodns Senior 

^ bui V Efi(4cfi» Baetar ; di 410 
nW open loqontar 

QI* 

Tbntt gi« ftl^ monument^ of tl^e flay-' 
narj^ the CusaniM, an4 tfie ]3|ewets, 
whjA Quniliei ^ere QVnef9 qf tbi manor 
horn the time of the conquest |br fome 
genefatibps. 

On the south side of the oil^y is % small 
poetem under the wall, called by ^« eom- 
tqon people '^ Opiqi^'a hole/' aqd 19 so de- 
signated from ft traditioniU account of a 
giant of that name ; the coips which have 
been discovered are palled from the cause 
^ bpion's p^Qnies.^ 

A h\T field is here open fo|[the researches 
of the antiquarian ; and it is much to be 
regretted that a good account of the place 
is not yet published. *' The History and 
Aptiquities of Silchester,*' whence I have 
cited, is a pamphlet of thirty-two pages, 
and affords but little information. Hoping 
to see justice done to the place, I beg to 
subscribe myself, &c. 

J. R. J. 



TQ THIi NIGHTSHADE, 
f «r % T^ble Book, 

I^Ytly bat fenrfiil, 

Thy 4t9in eliofs rpuad • 8tionf«r pow«r. 
|^k4 a ibnd child tkat tnuts a«d groyrs 

|4or« beaotifal i^ fealiitg's hour. 

Rich is thy blosMm, 

Shaped like a tavbao, with a spire 
Of orange in a purple crest, 

And humid eye of tunny fire. 

When the day wakeivs. 

Thoa hearest not the happy airs 
Breathed into sephyr*s faery dreams. 

By insects* wings, like leares, in pairs. 

Suqimer— when orer— 

Quits thee, with clast*ring berries red. 
Hanging like grapes, and autumn's cold 

Chills what the noon<day*4 sui^beanu fed. 

Thou art like beauty, 

Gentle to touch and quickly faded ; 
'Tis death to taste thee Toid of skilU 

And thou, like deathi a^ t Rightly «M«<^ 

5^^ 1827. *» ^' 
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To Ike Editor. 

A carriage bearing this nunie, of which 

ihe above is a sketch, forms a neat, aafe, 

Sleasant, and cM)inmodioii9 conTeyance from 
lallon, by nay of Driffield, to HutI every 
other day, and from Hull to Mallon on the 
intennedikte days, during the luiuniec 
montfas. The Tehicle it, in fact, a boat on 
wbeeli, driven like a *tage-coach, and fiir- 
Diihed on each side of tha body with a leat, 
ntending the nhole length, on which the 
puiengcn are ranged. The top it covered 
with a permanent awning, to which a cur- 
tain appended may be drawn up or let 
down at pleasure, so as to enjoy a view of 
the coonlry, oc shut out the sun and wea- 



ther. 

Bridlington, OctABiT. 



T.C. 



hood of Keswick, where 11 
quaioted with a cufllom which I st^l 
tempt to deccribe. 

A few days previous to the" clippinl, 
or sheaiing of the sheep, they arc waA* 
at a ■' beck," or small river, not &r Sj 
the mouotain on which they aie VefL 1* 
clippinf^ that I have witnessed hsve gal 
rally been in St. John's vale. Sum 
&nneia wash their sheep at the sane plMJ 
and, by that means, greatly auiil m| 
other. The scene is most amusing. I* 
gine to yourself several hundred M 
scattered about in various directionii m 
of them enclosed in pens by the waleM*! 
four or five men ^n the water rollingM 
about that are thrown in to theaifl 
dames and the pretty maideni snnJ 
the " mountain dew" very plenli™' 
iple assembled, particntartf ■ 



To the Editor. 

' Sirr-The letters of W. C., in a recent 

aamber of the Table Book, recalled to my 

mind four of the happiest years of my V\(e, 

'pent in Cumberland, ainoDgal the beKuii- 

tiU lakes and mountains in the nei^tex 



■niim* 

teople assembled, particutatty ■* 
ave got themselves welt duckMil 
boys pushing each other into the iM 
splashing ihe men, and raising tremada 
shouts. Add to these a fine d» ■ ■ 
bejrinning of June, and a besulind k> 
scape, composed of mounlains, w" 
cultivated lands, and a small meanM 
meant-, the farmers and their wive^* 
&Teii,wt%t«rivD,'a,'m'bt^DKad:^&OH,id 
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d I am sure, sir, that you, who 
T. of nature in all her fbnas^ could 
1 more delightful scene. 
DOW proceed to the ** clipping^ 
arly in the forenoon of the ap- 
ay, the friends and relatives of the 
lemhle at his house, for they al- 
St each other, and 'after having 
emselves with hung-beef, curds, 
-brewed ale, they proceed briskly 
a. The men seattbemselres on 
Sj with shears in their hands, and 
;er part iol the companjr supply 
. sheep from the icdd ; which, after 
en* sheared, have the-privatie mark 
rmer stamped upon them with 
the mean time the lasses are flut- 
oty playing numerous tricks ; for 
' the by, fiiey set paid with in- 
isses ;- and the housewife may be 
in preparing the supper, which 
comprises all that the season af- 
fter the ^' clipping " is over, and 
Iriven on to the fells, (mountains,) 
tm in a body to the house ; and 
DS a scene of rustic merriment, 
iae who have not witnessed it, 
no conception of. The evening 
1 drinking home-brewed ale, and 
Their songs generally bear some 
> the subject in question, and are 
ral. But what heightens the plea- 
lat there is no quarrelling, and 
passes on in the utmost harmony, 
ended many of them, and never 
ightest symptoms of anger in any 
rty. They seldom break up tiU 
lakes its appearance next morning. 
I am, sir. 

Your constant reader, 
A. W. R. 



DR. GRAHAM. 
For the Tabk Book. 

^ear 1782, that extraordinary em- 
Qodern times. Dr. Graham, ap- 
London. He was a graduate of 
li, wrote in a bombastic style, 
ssed a great fluency of elocution, 
d a mansion in Pall Mall, called 
mple of Health ;" the front was 
ed with an enormous gilt sun, a 
Hygeia, and other attractive em- 
le rooms were superbly furnished, 
^alls decorated^with mirrors, so as 
on the place an effect like that of 
nted palace. Here he delivered 
f on aealtb, &c." at the e)(tT^Tar 



gant rate of two guineas each. As a fur- 
uer attracti(m, he entertained a female of 
beautiful figure, whom he called the ** god- 
dess of hoUth." He hired two men of 
extraordinary stature, provided with enor- 
mous cocked hats ana showy liveries, to 
distribute bills from hoNise to house about 
town. 

. These unusual means to exdte curiosity 
were successful ; bat his two suinea audi- 
tors were soon exhausted; he tnen dropped 
to one guinea ; afterwards to halfa guinea ; 
then to five shillings ; and, subsequently, as 
he said, ^* for the benefit of all,'' to two 
shillings and sixpence. When he could 
not " draw" at that price, he finally ex- 
hibited the << Temple of Health ** at one 
shilling a head to daily crowds for seveial 
months. 

Among the furniture of Dr. Graham's 
temple was a eeUsHal bed, which he pre- 
tended wrought miraculous effects on those 
who reposed on it : he demanded for its 
use during one night one hundred pounds ; 
and such is the folly of wealth, that several 
personages of high rank acceded to his 
terms. He also pretended to have dis- 
covered " The Elixir of Life," by taking of 
which a person might live as long as he 
pleased. When this was worn out, he re- 
commended ** earth bathing/' and sanction- 
ed it by his ovm practice. During one 
hour every day, he admitted spectators to 
view him and the goddess of^ health im- 
mersed naked in the ground to their chins. 
The doctor's head was dressed and pow- 
dered, and the goddess's was arranged in 
the highest fashion of the times. lie car- 
ried this exhibition to every provincial 
town wherein he could obtain permission 
of the magistrates. The goddess nearly 
fell a victim to the practice, and the doctor, 
in spite of his enormous charges and his 
** Elixir of life," died in poor circumstances 
at the age of fifty-two. 

Dr. Graham's brother married the cele- 
brated Mrs. Macaulay, the historian, and 
Dr. Arnold, of Leicester, the respectable 
author of an able treatise on insanity, mar- 
ried his sister. It is generally understood 
that the lady who performed the singular 
part of the '* Goddess of Health " was 
Emma, afterwards the wife of sir William 
Hamilton, and the personal favourite of 
the celebrated lord Nelson. She died in 
misery — 

Deserted in her utmost need 
By tliose her former bonaty fad. 



^kU. ^kVL'%^^« 
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The storta pf t|ie low Cqqptriea m 
mentioned mow than bnoe in tl)e journal 
of the gex^lemen deputed by the '^ Caiedo^ 
nian iforticv^timil Society?' to visit th^ 
gardens of pur continent4 neigbbpurs. 
Their route from Antwerp to Kbtterdim i^ 
marked by tiie Mlowiqg entry ;-r 

August ?3, 181T, " Xn the conrs? of m 
progress into this bwd of fpeadovs (wd 
waters, ^e i^d been makii|giQ(|uiries abput 



the 

year 

and we learned that the great flock had 
t%ken its departure aboiit ten days before, 
We obsenred several of Uieir nestftt set Uke 
wicker-baskets on the roofs of tb^ dwelUng* 
houses ; and we had the good fortune to se^ 
one soUt^ dam still covering her brood, 
on account probably of the youpg ope not 
having been lul^ciently fledeed to enable 
it to accoifip^y the main body. We per- 
suaded the conductor to allow us tp get ovit 
of the carriage, and ezan^ine this raritv : 
the bird showed no sort of al^m, the 
oo^f^aar (as oi^ Dutph friends called it) 
l^eipg priyileged in Holland. In p)any 

g laces where a new house is built a nestT 
ox is erected pn the gable, or qn the ridge 
of the roof, partly to invite the bird tq 
make a settlement, ^ P^tly perhaps to 
save the thatch of the roo^ in c^e it should 
cpme without invitation." It is remar)^ed 
by way of npte, that " previous to th§ sreat 
migration the storks assemble iu large 
groups, and make an unusual noise. It ii^ 
known that they winter phiefly in Egypt* 
JPope has finely allude^ to_their ^epiarkable 
instinct :— - 

Who calif tiia •oniuil, itatM tiia otrtaia day I 
Who foDDs the phalaaz, and who pomti tke way P 

In the beginning of May they return^ like 
swallows, to their former haunts, the old 
birds carefully seeking out their accustomed 
nests. Sometimes, though rarely, a stray 
stork crosses the channel, and is seen on 
the English coast. It is there incessantly 
persecuted; it commonly perches on the 
roof of some thatched mrm-house, where 
its experience leads it to hope for protec- 
tion, — ^but it is not the dwelling of a quiet 
Dutch boor;* some pseudo-sportsiQan of a 
farmer shoots the poor bipd wnile at roost/' 



pf the iitprk is the bes^ kpovn aind < 
celebrated. It contains two spe( 
white and the bl^ck, They ^e ^n 
the s&nie form, and h^ye pp e^rn 
§nce but that of colour. 

The iikuih stork prefers deser 
pc^rches on trees, liaui^ts uofrf 
xnSPTshes, and ))|^as in the he^^rt q\ 

The white stork, oi^ the conttHn 
hesid^ dwellings]; inhabits tpw^f^ 
niesy 9Pd rnips. The friend qf 

shares bii h^])it^tions, and eyen^ 



storht (Ardea Cicoqia. JU) wl^ich every It ^shes iu his river^, pprsues its I 
r visit Holland in the oreeding season] his gardens, and tak^ up its abqd 

midst of cities, without being disti 
the noise and bpstle. Qn the^^ 
Cppcoirdy in the capi^qV of 8>PiT 
many stocks' pests. Tl^e £^t is m 
ized op the niedals pf the emp^rqc 
^d Ulude4 to i)y Jpyens^l in ms 4' 



Of the numerous fomilies which frequent 
the sides of rivers and the sea-beach, that 

, * .Boar in the low eonntries, and Bauof in QeTmuiy, 
ugnx&ea a farmer. 



The stork flies steadjly and wit) 
holds its head straight forward, a)|4 
back its legs, to direct its rpptipn; 
a vast heignt, aqd performs distapi 
even iii tempestuous seasons, {t \ 
Gr^many about the eighth or tepib 
^d is seen hefore that time ip the ] 
of Frapce. Gesper saySi it pfec 
swallow, and enters Switzerland 
Pjionth qf April, and sometimes ea 
arpves in Alsace in IVIarch> or q% 
epd pf February. 7^3 return of t 
is ever auspicipus, as it m^ppu 
spring, ^hey instantly indulge t 
^er emotions which that season 
Aldrovaodus paints with ws^m^th 
tual signs of felicity, the pager co 
tions, apd the foqdUng endearmer 
male apd female, on their comi 
from their distant journey. " V^ 

have arrived at their nest g( 

what sweet salutation; what gi 
for their prosperous return 1 ^ 
braces! what honied kisses! wh 
murmurs they breathe !" It is t 
served, that they always settle in 
spots, and, if their nest has been d 
they rebuild it with twigs anii 
plants, usually on lofly ruins, or t! 
ments of towers; sometimes on l; 
beside water, or on the point of b 
In France it was formerly cust( 
place wheels on the house-tops, 
the stork to nestle. The practice 
sists in Germany and Alsace : an 
land square boxes are planted ou 
with the same view. 

V^\icii\3cv^^\!atVL \s iu a still f 
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}mi pa its shouUfr* It watohoi The Gredtf htv0 )>laeed tha reodezvous 

1 of nptilei vith ft keen eye, of the sttnkg id a plain of Asia, called the 

MDly preye op fro^, liiard** ter- *' Serpent's Piftrict,^ where they congre* 

^mall fish, whidi it ^ndt in ggMt ai they do po« in some parts of tie 

Ihe ffidei of the stregnu, and in I^Tfuit, and even in Europe, as in Bran- 
denburg and elsewhere. Shaw says, in hii 

like th« orane with lone paea- Travel^, f^ It is'f^narked thai the storks 

i. When irritated or diwom- he/bre they pass from one country into 

ipfloenced by affeptioo to its aqother, assepable a fortnight beforehand, 

akes with its bill a repeated from all the neighbouring parts, in a plein ; 

vbich the ancients eiqpress by holding once a day a divun, as they say in 

nt words cr«|i|to< and ^/of/tfritf,* that country, as if their object was to fix 

'etroniuB accurately marks by the precise time of their departure and the 

€rot9lUtria,-f formed from cr(i-' place of their retreat," 
Bstanet or rattle, Ip this state When they convene previous to their 

it bends its head back, so that departure, they make a trequent clattering 

andible appears uppermost, the with their bill, and the whole flock is in 

ost parallel on the back, and tumultuary commotion ; aU seem ea^er to 

ndibles strike violently against form acquaintance, and to consult on ihe 

but in proportion as it raises projected route, of which the signal in our 

he clattering abates, and ceases climate is the north wind. Then the vast 

•ird has resumed its ordinary body rises at once, and in a few seconds is 

lis is the only noise the stork lost ip the air. Klein relate^, that having 

and, as it seems diimb, the been called to witness this sight he was a 

posed it had no tongue. pion^ent too late, and the whole flock had 

does not lay more than four already disappeared- Indeed this departure 

* not more than two ; they are is the more difficult to observe, as it is 

and yellowish white, rather conducted in silence, and often during the 

longer than those of a gpQse. night, Belon says, that their departure is 

) when the female goes in quest not remarked, because they fly without 

le incubation lasts a month ; poise or ciies, while the cranes and wild- 

I are exceedingly attentive in geese, on the contrary, scream much on the 

)visions to the young, which wing. It is asserted, that in their passage, 

iceive it, and make a sort of before they venture to cross the Mediterra- 

>ise. The male and female nean, they alight in great numbers in the 

the nest at once ; but, while neighbourhood of Aix in Provence. Their 

iployed in searching for prey, departure appears to be later in warm 

nds near the spot on one leg, countries ; for Pliny says, that '* after the 

I eye constantly on the brood, retreat of the stork it is improper to sow/' 
latched the young are covered It was remarked by the Jewish prophet, 

n down, and their long slender that *' the stork in the heaven knoweth her 

ving yet strengdi enough to appointed time," (Jeremiah viii. 7. ;) but 

a, they creep upon their knees, though the ancients observed the migrar 

vings begin to grow, they essay tions of these birds, they do not seem to 

n fluttering about the nest; have been certain as to the countries of 

en happens that in this exer- their retirement. Modern travellers ac- 

them fall, and are unable to quaint us more accurately. " It is per- 

odgment. After they venture fectly ascertained," says Belon, " that the 

emselves to the air, the mother storks winter in Egypt and in Africa ; for 

srcises them in small circum- we have seen the plains of Egypt whitened 

3und the nest, and conducts by them in the months of September and 

About the latter end of An- Octobep. At that season, when the waters 

le young storks have attained of the Nile have subsided, they obtain 

f join the adults, and prepare abpndance of food ; but the excessive heats 

of summer drive them to more tem[>erate 
• climates ; and they return again in winter, 

.(.to «.pit.t cn«.rdi. mo. /»»«/. \o a'ojd *« »e'erity of the ~" ; t''X"h 

trary is the case with the cranes, whicn 

lenso de tarre .'ciconia rostro. Aut, yi^i ^^ ^i()i ly^Q geese in winter, when the 

VB bMd mude Ae same appUcation of ^^^ ^ omii% VO XXi^V «^ ^'^ ^asDBaS«s» N^vSJa^ 
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these biidft hiliabiC;'the geese and ducks a siDj^larcirciimstaiice,' fhat th 

come from the north, to escape the rigotiis two of these birds at Edgeware, ir 

of the winter; the storks leave the south, sex; and^Willoughby declares, tha 

to avoid the scorching heats of summer, which he gives was desi|pned from 

It was a common opinion in the time of ~ 



Albertus Magnus that the storks do not 
retire in winter, but lurk in caverns, or 
even at the bottom of lakes. Klein relates, 
that two storks were dragged out of the 
water in the pools near Elbing. Ger- 
vais of Tillebury speaks of other storks that 
were found clustered in a lake near Aries ; 
Menila, in Aldrovandus, speaks of some 
which fishermen drew out of the lake of 
Como ; and Fulgosus, of others that were 
fish^ near Metz. Martin Schoockius, who 
wrote a treatise on the stork in 1648, sup- 
ports tibiese testimonies. But the history 
of the migrations of the storks is too weU 
known, not to attribute to accidents the 
facts just mentioned, if they indeed may 
be relied on. 

Belon says, that he saw storks wintering 
round Mount Amanus, near Antioch ; and 
passing about the end of August towards 
Abydus, in flocks of three or four thousand, 
from Russia and Tartary. They cross the 
Hellespont; and on the summits of Tene- 
dos divide into squadrons, and disperse 
themselves northwards. 

Dr. Shaw says, that about the middle of 
May, 1722, " Our vessel, being anchored 
under Mount Carmel, I saw three flodu 
of storks, each of which was more than 
three hours in passing, and extended a half 
mile in breadth.'' Maillet relates, that he 
saw the storks descend, towards the end of 
April, from Upper Egypt, and halt on the 
grounds of the Delta, which the inundation 
of the Nile soon obliges them to leave. 

Crows sometimes intermingle with the 
storks in their passage, which has given 
rise to the opinion of St. Basil and Isidorus, 
that the crows serve to direct and escort 
the storks. The ancients also speak much 
of the combats between the storks and 
ravens, jays, and other species of birds, 
when their flocks, returning from Lybia 
and Egypt, met about Lycia and the river 
Xanthus. 

Storks, by thus removing from climate 
to climate, never experience the severities 
of winter ; their year consists of two sum- 
mers, and twice they taste the pleasures 
natural to the season. This is a remarkable 
peculiarity of their history; and Belon 
positively assures us, tliat the stork has its 
second brood in Egypt. 



from the coast of Norfolk, whei 

accidentally dropped. Nor does 

occur in Scotland, if we judge 

silence of Sibbald. Yet it often i 

the northern countries of Eurc 

Sweden, over the whole of Sc£ 

Denmark, Siberia, Mangasea ob 

Jenisca, and as far as the territor 

Jakutes. Great numbers are se( 

Hungary, Poland, and lithuan 

are also met with in Turkey, and 

where Bruyn observed their nest 

the ruins of Persepolis ; and ace 

that author, they are dispersed th 

whole of Asia, except the des 

which [they seem to shun, and 

tracts, where they cannot subsist. 

Aldrovandus assures us, that 

never found in the territory of 

they are rare even through the 

Italy, where Willoughby, durit 

dence of twenty-eight years, saw 

once. Yet it appears, from 

Varro, that anciently they were ' 

mon ; and we can hardly doubt 

in their route from Germany to 

in their return, they must pass 

and the islands of the Med 

Kcempfer affirms, that they resid< 

year in Japan; which therefor 

correct, is the only country whe 

stationary ; in all others, they r* 

months after their arrival. 1 

Lorraine and Alsace are the 

where these birds are the most 

there they breed ; and few towni 

in Lower Alsace are without s 

on their belfries. 

The stork is of a mild disposit 
shy nor savage; it is easily t 
may be trained to reside in oi 
which it will clear of insects a 
It has almost always a grave 
mournful visage ; yet, when roi 
ample, it shews a certain degre 
for it joins the frolics of childrc 
and playing with them. Dr. I 
Strasburg, says, " I saw in a gai 
the children were playing at hid 
a tame stork join the party, r 
when touched, and distinguisl 
whose turn it was to pursue i 
well as to be on its guard." In 
tic condition the stork lives to 
■ and endures the severities of < 



It is said, that storks are never seen in 
England^ unless they are driven upoui lYve 'VUw^cti'i, QlCj\Q\iYa!^<ixv^ autho 
islaad bj some storm. Albin lematkS) a& i^m o\x\}cv^^\o\Y^^vj'5>^ ^^ 
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kOpn^Xean; aod spnka of another irhich says, that Attila, having purposed to raise 

f0d^ twenty-one years in the fish-market the siege of Aquileia, was determined to 

F AMerdam, and was .interred with so- renew his operations, upon seeing storks 

■anity by the people. Glaus Borrichios retiring from the city and leading away 

•Wioas a stork :aged more than twenty- their young. In hieroglyphics it signified 

fo yearsy which became gouty. piety and beneficence, virtues which its 

To the stork are ascribed the virtues of name expressed in the most ancient lan- 

nperance, conjugal fidelity, and filial and guaees ; and we oflen see the emblem, as 

iteriial piety. There is a history, fiunous on me two beautiful medals of L. Antonius, 

Holland, of ^' the Delft stork ;*' which^ given in Fulvius Ursinus, and in two others 

th« conflagration of that city, alter hav- of Q. Metellus, sumamed *' the Pious," as 

i in vain attempted to rescue her young, reported by Paterculus. Dr. Shaw says, 

riabed with them in the flames. It is that the Mahometans have a great esteem 

rtiftin,.ihat the stork bestows much time and veneration for it. It is almost as 

-tibe. education of its young, and does sacred among them as the ibis was among the 

t leave them till they have strength suf- Egyptians ; and they would look upon a 

^t for their defence and support; when person as profane, who should kill or even 

Qr bttin to flutter out of the nest, the harm it. So precious were storks held 

itlier bears them on her wings, protects in Thessaly, which country they cleared of 

im firom danger, and sometimes perishes serpents, that the slayer of one of these 

th them rawer than she will forsake birds was punished with death. They 

^JOBu the itork shows tokens of attach- were not eaten among the Romans ; and a 

Bnt to its old haunts, and even gratitude person who, from a sti-ange sort of luxury, 

the persons who have treated it with ordered one to be brought to his table, 

pdness. It has been heard to rap at the drew upon himself the direful obloquy of 

Mr in passing, as if to tell its arrival, and the whole people. Nor is the flesh of this 

^ a uke sign of adieu on its departure, bird recommended by its quality — formed 

ot these moral qualities are. nothing in by nature for our friend, and almost our 

Mipurison of the affection and tender domestic, it was never destined to be our 

ms which these birds lavish on their victim.* 
pd and infirm parents. The young and 

Vnrons storks frequently carry food to " 

wn, which, resting on the brink of vapta 

>• nest, seem languid and exhausted, VAKLA. 

ifher from accidental mjuries or the infir- p^,^ ^^ jeiife Book. 
uties of years. 

Tlie ancients assert, that nature has im- Newspaper Readers* 

Isnted in brutes this venerable piety, as ,. ,, . ^ 

I example to man, in whose breast the Shenstone, the poet, divides the readers 

sjidous sentiment is often obliterated. ^' ^ newspaper into seven classes. He 

^e law which compelled the maintenance '^y'"^^. .,i . -i i » .1 ,. . i. 

Sirents was enaited in honour of the ^ \ The illnatured look at the list of 

, and inscribed by its name. Aristo- hankrupts. 

^es draws fi-om its conduct a bitter 2. The poor to the price of bread. 

Ure on the human race. 3. The stockjobber to the lies of the 

.£lian alleges, that the moral qualities of "^y* — _ , , 

« stoik were the chief cause of the respect ^- i^® ^*^ P?**? ^^ marriages. 

Id veneration which it enjoyed among ^. The prodigal to the deaths, 

e Egyptians ; and the notion which the ^- The monopobzers to the hopes of a 

immon people among whom it resorts still ^^^ ^l ? hanrest , „ , 

itertain, that its setUing on a house be- ^- ^he boarding-school and all other 

kens prosperity, is perhaps a vestige of y^^^^ misses, to all matters relative to 

e ancient opinion. Gretna Green. 
An ancient writer affirms, that the storks, 

om out with old age, repair to certain Fires in London. 

ands in the ocean, where, in reward for p^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^„e year, 

eir piety, they are changed into men. commencing Michwlmas 1805, it appears, 

t augunes, the appearance of the stork de- ^j^^^ ^^^^^ ^%^^ 3gg ^^^^ ^f fi^e, attended 

)ted union antf concord. Its deparUire ^-^ ^^^1^ damage; 31 serious fires, and 

the time of public calamity was regarded ^ 

a. dismal presage; Paul, the deacon, » -finflaiu 
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155 alamif ocesiioMd hy efaimnejrs beitig slieriff of WestmMlt&d, tild hi tb 

on fire, amouflUni? in all to 552 aocidcntf of At^pleby Mt %ith th* judgtt 

of this nature. The offices calculate on behch, Which pBti this point \n 

an alarm of ^ erery day^ and about eight questiob; ^ 

teriouf fires in every quarter of the year. Sam Sax a 



Hehrt VIII. AKD HIS Peers. 

When we adtert to early parts of the TYvrmx.!^. 

history of this country, we cannot but be It is th^ opinion of Mr. J. P. A 

thankful to hearen for the progress of just that antiquarians are hr no meani 

principles, and the security we derive from pay great attention to tne fair sei. 

the laws. In the leign of Henry VIII. "Tbdrymtis must bt old, ttdwtata 

that inonardi wanted to carry some m^ H^ instances, as aifiong those wl 

sure through the house of lords, contrary to ., ^^ themselves most warmly " ag 

Its wishes. The peen hesitated in the ^^s, old Antony k Wood, who. 

niomm|, but cowented in the afternoon. ^^^^ ^^^ specimens of grotes 

Some of their body waited on him to m- ^^ '^ 

form him thereof, when the tyrant made p ^^j « jj^„ ,gj^ j^^^ I 

reply, « It is well you did it, or by Ais ,. ^^^.^ ^^^.j ^^\ ^^ ^^^^ „^ 

time half your heads would have been (^hich before were looked upon, if 

upon Temple Bar. >^ ^^ college, a scandal and aboi 

_ « T «- thereunto,) being no sooner settk 

Female Sherife s and Justices. ^j,^^ « the warden's garden must h 

Nicholas, earl of Thanet, was succeeded new trees planted, &c. All which 

by his next brother John, the fourth earl, unnecessary, yet the poor college i 

born Tth August, 1638. Me also succeeded for them, and all this to please a i 

his mother Margaret, countess of Thanet, P. 168. *' Frivolous expenses to 

as baron Clifl'ord, Westmoreland, and hisjfroud tady.'' 

Vescey, who by her last will, dated June P. 173. " Yet the wardeti, by th 

19, 1676, gave the Yorkshire and West- of his lady, did put the college to 

moreland estates to this John for life ; she sary charges and very frivolous ( 

died the 14th August following, and he Amonff which were a very large 

then succeeded her in the sheriffdoms of glass, for her to see her ugly face i 

Westmoreland and Cumberland, where it to the middle, and perhaps lower.^ 

frequently happened that female heiresses P. 252. " Cold entertainment, 

he<kme possessed of them. ception, cold, clownish woman.*' 

There are several instances of women P; 257. *' Dr. Bathurst took hh 

bearing that office, as may be seen in most vice-chancellor, a man of good p 

of the treatises in which that duty is men- able to do good things, but he n 

tioned. Those things required by it, not that scorns that he should be in p 

proper to be undertaken by a female, were scornful woman I iScorns that he ^ 

intrusted to a deputy, or shire clerk. of Welb ! No need of marryinj 

Not only the office of sheriff, bnt even woman, who is so conceited that si 

justice of peace, has been in the bands of herself fit to govern a college or i 

the fair sex. Among the Harleian maiiu- sity.** 

scripts is a very remarkable note, taken P. 270. " Charles lord Herbei 

from Mr. Attorney-general Noy*s readings son of Henry, mkrquis of Worce 

in Lincoln's-] nn, in 1632, in which, upon matriculated as a metnber of 

the point whether the office of a justice of TEtat 16. natus Lond. I set this dc 

a forest might be executed by a woman, it because the father and ancestors 

was said, that Margaret, countess of Rich- catholics, but because the mother i 

mond, mother to Henry VII., was a justice byterian, a Capel, she fagainst thi 

of peace; that the lady Bartlet was made will, as it is said) will have hin: 

ajustice of peace by queen Mary in Glou- proiestant; so that by this cha 

cestershire ; and that in Sussex, one Rouse, catholics will lose the considerable 

a woman, did usually sit upon the bench at in England, and the richest subject 

assizes and sessions among the other jus- has.** 

tices, g^UuUo-^metOi girded with a sword. Selden, too, is cited as an ant 

'^ MM equally certain, that Anne, counteae oC Vn^aiVeoiVvi^ Vo ^?i^xv\x^ . 

mbroke, ezercised the oflSce of hereditaxy ** 1\. V^ t«aao\:ir *«1^ \a> ** ^ 
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I wife sliaaid t>e ai the diirge of 
if and pay all the scores she sets 
ie that will keep a inonkey it is 
d pay for the glasses he breaks." 
es can, if they please, retaliate 
A gentleman who had married a 
e, indulged himself in reiijurring 
i conversatidn to the beauty and 
lis first consort. He had, bow- 
discernment enough to discover 
)ject was not an agreeable one 
lent iady. *^ Excuse me, ma- 
he,- '' I cannot help expressing 
for the dear deceased." " Upon 
'," said the lady, " I can most 
Brm that I am as sincere a 
r her as you can be." 

DOWER. 

us ad absolute necessity for pro- 
ber for the widow in the fliir- 
tury, because women at that 
no personal fortune to entitle 
jointure by way of marriage. 
» and all the Writers upon uie 
k 6f the northern tlations, ''dwell 

the inorgBngavvan ; i. e. the 
de by the husband to his wife 
g after bonsummation. It is 
ef^te, that we have no traces 

ciistbiii. In the Philippine 
€Haih ptdbortion ot th6 dower 
le intf^nded wilb after Kberty of 
With hei*; a greater share fbr 
ion of eating With her; and the 
iti i6bnsamination.* 

}ANS CHANGER, 
^f the TabPe Book. 

den, with a viYid eye, 
reatk it measured by her ligh ; 
len» with s lovely cheek, 
■lushes in their virtue break ; 
inlse and breath would die linblest 
r changeless Love carest ; — 
that gives her partner *t lifb 
het and thk happy wife 

Sedu changet, 

a be true, she proves a friend 
riendship fails not to the end ; 
etens dear affection's powef 
teth to life's parting hout: 
rt beats that her love mif^ht go 
every pang her Love's eould know, 
A& its lateftk throb, to give 
I that heart she loves, to Hve 
Sma ehem§er. 



CASUALTIES OF THE ANCIENTS. 

To the Editor. 

Your having, sir, inserted certain " An- 
tipathies*' which 1 communicated to your 
work, encourages me to hope you will find 
some '< Casualties " not unacceptable. 

Anacreon, according to Pliny and Vale- 
rius Maximus, was choked with the kernel 
of a raisin, and Tarquinius Priscus with a 
fishbone ; the senator Fabius with a hair ; 
and the very sight of a physician in a 
dream, frighted Andragorus out of his life. 
Homer, Rutilius, Rusciacus, and Pompera- 
nus were overwhelmed with grief. Zeuxis 
and Philemon died with laughing : the one 
at the picture of an old woman which him- 
self had drawn, the other at an ass eating 
of figs. PolycryU,* Philippides, and Dia- 
gorus were carried away with a sudden 
joy ; and the tyrant Dionysius and Sopho- 
cles by excessive triumph at the news of a 
victory. The bald head of ^chylus cost 
him dearly; for an eagle hovering. over it 
mistook it for a stone, and thinking to 
break an oyster upon it, gave him a mortal 
wound.f Archimedes was killed by a sol- 
dier, as he was making diagrams in the 
sand ; and Pindar, in the theatre, by his 
repose as he lay on the knees of his dear 
Theoxenus. X 

Like the people in Pliny, wd pay tribute 
for a shadow. Every age, cotidition, and 
family has its pecuhar evils. Cares and 
sorrows intermingle with our possessions 
and gratifications. We taste myrrh in our 
wine ; and while we crop rosebuds to crown 
our heads, we prick our fingers. We do 
not so properly enjoy our pleasures, as 
suffer them. 

** The portion of mah is like that of a 
rose, which at first is ^r as the Inoming, 
when it neWly sjprings from the clefts of its 
hood, and full with the dew of heaven as 
the fleece of a lamb; but when a ruder 
breath has forced open its virgin modesty, 
and dismantled its retirements, it begins to 
decline to the symptoms of a sickly age ; it 
bows the head and breaks the stalk, and 
at night having lost some of its leaves, and 
all its beauty, falls into the lap of noisome 
weeds."§ 

nPL 



• Agelli«s,lib.iii. cap. 1ft. 

t Suidas, Aristoph. in Ranis, lib. X. cap. a^ et Max. 
ibid. 



iB«2Ii| fol 7. Napoii, 1709, 
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THE HOUR OF PRIBIE. 



Ikfira d'intonM, Silvio, 

Qaaato il mondo lift di Tago, c di gvmtile, 

Opra e d'amore : • • • . 

* * * Amante e il eielo, Amante 

La terra, Amante il mare. 

Al fine, Ama ogoi eosa. 

PoftorFUo, '. 



Aik wlijr the Tiolet perfmne throws 
0*er all the ambioit air ; ' 

Ask whj so sweet the summer voee, 
Ask why the lily's fair. 

If these, in words, coald answer frame. 
Or characters conld trace, . 

They'd say, the {Jrolic sephyrs came 
And courted oar embrace. 

« 

And we (nnskiird ia that false lore 

That teaches how to feign. 
While days and years fly swiftly o*ef/ 

. And ne'er retam agAin,) .J 

I - • • , 

A prompt obedience ready paid 
To Nat«re*s kind command, 

And meeting Zephyr in the glade. 
We took his prsffer'd hand. 

And loving 'fhus, we led aloi^ 

In jocund mirth the hours ; 
The bee bestow'd her ceaseless song, • 

The clouds refreshing show*rB. 

From out the Iris* radiant bow 

In gayest hues we drest. 
And all our joy is, that we kniow 

We have been truly blest 

Believe not in the sombre lay 
Of one* who lov'd griefs theme. 

That ** have »era blest " is ** title gay " 
** Of misery's extreme.' 



t$ 



Discard so woe-begone a muse 

In melancholy drown'd. 
And list* a mightier bardf who strews 

His laughing truths around. 

*• The rose distill'd is happier far 
Than that which, with'ring on the thorn. 

Lives, grows, and dies a prey to care 
In single blessedness forlorn.'* 

Mark then the lesson, O ye fair I 

The pretty flow*rets teach. 
The truths they tell more precious are 

Than coquetry can reach. 

Or all cold prudence e*er design'd 

To cloud affection's beams. 
To cross with doubts the youthful miadt ' 
Or eheut it with fond dreams. 



Leave then at oae« all fond delay. 

Nor lose the hoar of prime. 
For nought can call back yesterday. 

Nor stop the hand of time. 

And youth and beanty both have wings. 

No art can make tiiem stay. 
While wisdom soft, bat ceaseless sings, 

** Enjoy them while you may.** 

E. I 



' For the Table Book. 

THE SOLDIER'S RETURIf. 
A Fragment. 

The sound of trumpet, dram aad ift 
• Jlrefit.foryvaBger.Biw,., . .^ 

pi$ seeks' the ^s^retf^'tff-lib, .. 
. . ^is Mary and his glea. . 



^ I 




Mapy da^s and' 
soldier travelled with his- 

to r^h his native placed .-rvn-..— . 

the bosom of his relatives. [ TIm/nu 
merged into the solstiqebf unDtaryiheTM 
were bad, his feet were tender, and 
ineans were scanty. Few persons in ye 
conld have borne the fotigne and haidsh 
he endured ; but if he could find his wisb 
foif Mary, he trusted all would be well- 
spirit could not hreok while the hope of 
earliest attachment isurvived. He had fbu{ 
hard in the conflict of the battle-field— ( 
conflict of love had not smoothed 1 
"wrinkled front." He trudged onwai 
and persevered till he reached the coltai 
of his nativity. It was humble but nei 
He drew the latch, crossed the threshhol 
and entered the domicile. An elder 
female was lying on a bed. Her nieoei 
by the bedside reading to her. The mulk 
rose, and, putting the book aside, questioik 
his name and business. He threw dol 
his knapsack ; he caught the countennid 
though faded from its youth, like hiSi ofll 
dear, bedridden Mary, and, clasping li 
hands with hers, sat many hours reeitb 
his history, and listening in tean to h 
afflictions, occasioned by his roving disfi 
sition. He now, to make reparada 
seasoned her hopes by promises of M 
rest with her till their suns shoald i 
together in the sphere of earthly repflU 
for Mary was the only person living ofi 
his once numerous companions in ^ 



• Dr, Young, 



t Skakspeate^ 
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tfforst Wlnt&in, ti)t gp\mtj: CaUuIator. 



im riBgokr beiug, nho in every thing, 
hii ntraordinary powen of memory 
alcaUtioQ, ii almott idiotic, nu bora 
Bntad, in SiiMex, in 1785, and has 
■Nd tha occupation of a labourer. He 

Ciot Id the extreme, anil uneducated, 
g able to read or write ; and yet 
taa, with facility, perlbrm icime of tha 
t difficult cKUnilationt in arithmetic. 
inKMestiaoTdiDatyeitciimgtance, bow- 
t, it tbe poirer he posieisei of recoltect- 
Iht event) of every day, from an earlv 
iod of hii life. Upon being aakea, 
> day of tix week a given day of the 
Nh occurred! he immediately names it, 
■Im mention) where he wax, and what 
the Mate of tlw weUbei'. A gentle 



mait nho hod kept a diaiy, put many que»- 
tions of this kind to him, and his repliet 
were invariably correct. Wation has mada 
two or three toun into Hampshire, WilU 
shire, Glouceslerahire, and Soniergetsbiie, 
and has exhibited his singular powen in 
tlie principal towns in those counties; ia 
familiar with every town, viUagv, and ham- 
let in Sussex, can tell the number of 
churches, public-housea, kc. io each. The 
accompanying portrait, drawn by Mr. S. W. 
Lee, of Lewes, will give a correct idea of 
this singular individual. Phrenoti^iati, 
who have examined George's ikull, stata 
the orgM of ftvaiim* to be very sUoDglj 
developed^ 
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eurritk ^Iaps(^ 



No. XL. 

[From " Fatal Jealousy," a Tragedy, Au- 
thor unknown, 1673. J 

No Truth Absolute : after »eeijig a Masque 

of Gipeeye. 

lit Spectator. By this we we that all the vodd*! « 
cheat. 
Whose truths and falwhoode lie so i^terraixt. 
And are no like each other, that 'tis hard - ^ 

To find the difference. Who would not ttfak these 

people 
A real pack of sach as we call Oipseys 7 

2d Sped. Things perfectly alike are bat tlk* nme | 
And these were Gipseys, if we did not know 
How to consider them ihe coBtrar j : 
So in terratrial thinfs there is not one 
Bot takes iU form and natare from oar faaeyt 
Not its MTB being, aad u bat what we think iL 

l«t Spect. Bat Trath is still itfelf ? 

id Spset. No, Bot at ftll, M Tntk sppMn (o «f t 
For ofteatiaaa 

That is a trath to bo. tksC^ Calae to jo« | 
So 'twookl Bot bt, if it was tnily true. 

. • • • 

How clouded Maa 

Doubts fintt, and from one doubt doth sooA piweai 
A thousand more, ia solriaf of the fint I 
Like 'nighted trarellen we lose our way» 
Then every ignis fatuus makes as stray. 
By the false lights of reason led aboat. 
Till we arrive where we st first set out : 
Nor shall we e*er truth's perfect highway S6^ 
Till dawns the day-break of eternity. 

Apprehennon, 

O Apprehension I — 
So terrible the conseqaeaee appean* 
It makes my braia tarn loondi and night seeai-^TlMr. 
The ncoon begins to drown herself in clouds. 
Leaving a duskish horror everywhere. 
My uckly fancy makes the garden seem 
Like those benighted groves ia Plato's kingdoms. 

Infured Husband, 

Wxfe (dying.) Oh, oh, I fkin would live a little longer, 

If but to ask forgiveness of Oerardo I 

My soul will scarce reach heav'n without his pardon. 

Oerardo (entering). Who's that would go to heav^, 
Take it, whatever «ion art ; and may'st thou be 
Happy ia death, whate'or thoa didst design. 

Oerardo; hie wife murdered, 

Oer. It is in vain to look 'em,* if they hide ; 
The garden's Uige; besides, perhaps they're gone. 
TTe'// to the body. 



Servant. Yoa are by it no"^, my I«rd. 
Oer. This accident amases me lo much, 
I go I know not when. 

Doubt. 

Doubt is the effect of Csar or jealousy. 
Two passions which to reason give the lye ; 
For fear torments,' aad never doth assist ; 
Aad jealousy is love lost in a mist. 
Both hood-wink truth, and go to blind-man'frbat 
Cry here, <hia there, seem to direct enough. 
But all the while shift place ; making the miBd, 
As U'gbeaoat of breath, ^despair to find; 
And, if at last something it stumbles on, 
*^ Perhaps it caUs it false, and then 'tis gone. 
If trae, what*e gain'd / only just time to m 
A breaehless* pUy, a game at liberty } 

That has no other end than this, that ■« 
Raa to be tiled, jaat to iot down agaia. 

Owh 



8 



hsrii hour tha owl 

their soab to tain a fight withhfr 



Whtfa they shall bo almaUy 



* The morderen. 



IFrom the " Traitor,'' a.1tn$^» . 
Shirley: by some said' to hit A 
wriueo by one Rmn, a JeknU ^^i 

Seiarrah, ufkoee Ufe UforfeUld, to < 
qf pndonj eottdiHomaUy, thai kf ^' 
eUter Amidea to oatueni to the Pr" 
wdm/^euU. Hejeetingl^trietier 

.lSci. ^-^fyftoa pe])Ml'st redeem me 
With anyfhin'g IJuf^death, I think I shoald 
Consent to live. 

Amid. Nothing can be too precious 
To save a brother, such a loving brother 
As yon have been. 

. ScL Death's a dovonriay gttmmtt r, j 

And sweeps up all ;— what think'st thoaof>a«)*-J 
Conld'st thou spare one, and think the bleaiikn^ 

penced 
To see me safe with the odier ? or a 
This white hand, that has so often 
m^th admiration trembled on the late. 
Till we have pray'd thee leave the striags laMH 
And laid our ears eloee to thy ivory ingen^ 
Suspeetiag all the harmoay proceeded 
From their own motions witiioat the need 
Of aay dull or passiva iaatraaiaat.— 
-No, Amidea; then shalt not bear oae sear. 
To buy my life ; the siekle shall Mt touch 
A flower, that grows so iiair upon his stalk: 
I woold live, aad owe my life to thee. 
So 'twere not boo^^t too dear. 

Aadd. Do yon believe, I shoald not find 
The way to hea?'n, were both mine ejcs tiiy 
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tnb np those higk and ngged tlkb ; 
. hand. * 



he ^^ Huntingdon Divertisement,'' 
terlude, ^ for thie general entertain- 
at the County Feast, held at Mer- 
Taylor's Hall, June 20th, 1678, by 

lumour of a retired Knight. 

fry Doe^igM. Mnter GenenmM 
Goodman. 

' Jeoffrj, good morrow. 
lie same to you. Sir. 
«r early zeal condemns the rinog warn 
ch doth ; as if you did intend 
be Moses napping, 
vid you hnow 

ires at an early contemplation* 
er let Anrora blush to find 
ly oa ytrar bed ; but ronse, and spend 
i ejaculations, — ^how the night 
ler spailcUng troops at the approaeh 
uing day, when th* gxvy-eyed sky 
golden signals of the mora ; 
> magnanimous cock with joy produms 
ilhuCrions caTnleade. Tonr thoughts 
linata on all the works of HeaTca, 
tffiovs dispensations of its power. 
Bcsson better did improTe 
tus mintttes oi the morn than we 
- snecenaors. Their praetiee tanght 
I th* good PiDTcrbial, that ** To rina 
;es aU men healthy, wvalthy, wise." 
mr pmetifDe, Sir, nerits par inutatioa ; 
'■ least particle of night and day's 
a th' best advantage, whilst yonr sool 
I from th' dziMs of melancholic cares) 
ry place a paradise, 
tis tme^ 

lockj Stan, whose kind aspects 
me in this solitude. My youth 
the tropics of each fortune, I 
: her perfect tennis-ball ; her smiles 
! me rich and honoured ; then her frowai 
my joys, and Masted all my hopes : 
led by such interchaniEe of weather, 
nd dty, I at length confined 
tbition to the Golden Mean, * 

loetial of my fate ; to amend 
i of my fife by a good end* 

C.L. 



« BURNING THE WITCH "* 

m 

At BaiDuscTOK, fcc. 

F0r tig Tabk Book. 

A custom was TeiyprevaltBt in tliis part 
of YoriLshire about fifty years ago, and 
earlier, which has tioce been gndaaUy dis- 
eoDtiauing, until it has become neariy cs- 
tind— called ** boming the witch " m fkm 
hanrest-lield. On the ereoivg of the day 
in which the last com was cat beloogiag to 
a fanner, the reapers had a merhmakjog, 
which consisted of an extra aUowanee of 
drink, and baming of peas in the rti 



The peas when cut from the grovod axe 
left to dry kn seaall heaps, named jiaa-ywpe. 
Eight or ten of these rempa were collected 
into one, and set fire to in the field, whilst 
the labourers ran and danced about, ate the 
*^ brustled peas," blacked each ochei's Ckci 
with the burned straw, and played other 
tricks; the lads generally aiming lor tbe 
lasses, and the lasses for the lads. Such of 
them as oould add a little grease to the 
gnme seldom failed to do it. Even tfaa 
good dame herself has sometimes joined in 
tbe general sport, and consequently fidlea 
in for her share of the fiKse-blacking. Tbe 
evening's entertainment oonsisted alsa of 
the crmn^pot, which was a supper of cream 
and cakes, provided and eaten in tbe boosa 
prior to the commencement oi the sport m 
the field. Cream-pot eakes were made 
rather thick, and sweet witb currants and 
caraway-seeds. They were crossed oa 
the top by small s<{uares, owing to ^Sam 
dough being slightly cut transvenely im- 
mediately before baking. The practice of 
^ burning the witch ** probably had its 
origin in those days of superstition, wfien 
tbe belief in witcheiy so generally and, in« 
deed, almost unirersally prevailed, and wa« 
considered necessary uinier an idea of ita 
being available in preventing the iritX' 
dux>wing of the wains, the laming of the 
horses, and the injuring of the servants, 
and of securing general sucoeu in tbe re- 
moving, bousing, or stacking of the produoe 
of thefrrm. 



T.C. 



BridliagtoUfJui^, 1627* 



»naeript breaks off heaa. Peihapa whM 
u of less valne ; or p e rhapa I broke <M,mMl 
e sometiiLes done, to leare in my readers a 
I an jnr.liMtkwi to ezpkre for themsdres te 
tsiddriMtis 



P.S. October, 1827-— One evening in fh« 
harvest of this year I was at North Burton^ 
near Bridlington, and three distinct fines 
were then seea In tbe fiekU. 
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WITCHCRAFT. wav; a dish made of ash-wood was in- 
verted and placed carefully over them, and 

Fat iks Table Book. left to the next morning. This was done 

ror the laoie noon. ^^^^^ ^ .^^^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^ pj^ ^^ bewitched 

Recollections op Peactices formeely the buds would be found in disorde^^ bmrf 

USED TO avert and AVOID THE PowER not. ID the stEtc m which they were ongi- 

OF Witchery. nally left. ^^ ^ 

Having a small, smooth limestone, BrWiw^on, Jn/y 30, 1827. 

picked up on the beach, with its edges _^ • 

nibbed down by friction and the continual " -~ 

action of the sea, and with a natural hole ^,^.,^0-00 Axrrfc T?TTin«TTrTPTi. 

through it, tied to the key of a house, ware- OLD HOUSES AND FURNITURB. 
house, bam, stable, or other building, 

prevented the influence of witches over To the E^tor. 

whatever the house, &c. contained. ^ ^ 

Sailors nailed a horse-shoe on the fore- Sir,— A rare and valuable 60py of ^Ho- 
9iast, and jockeys one on the stable-door, linshed's Chronicles of Enelande, Soot- 
but to he effective the shoe ought neces- lande, and Irelande,*' a black letter folio 
sarily to be found by accident. volume, with curious wood-cuts, ** im- 

On meeting a suspected witch the thumb printed at London" in 1577, has lately 

of each hand was turned inward, and the fallen in my way, and afforded me consi* 

fingers firmly closed upon it ; care was also derable amusement. One chapter especi- 

taken to let her have the wall-side or best ally, in " The Seconde Booke of the De^ 

path. scription of Britaine," namely, " Cap. tO. 

Caution was used that gloves, or any Ol' the Maner of Buylding, and fumitare of 

portion of apparel worn next to the skin, our Houses,'' cannotji&il, I think, to intereiC 

came not into the possession of a witch, as your readers. 

it was strongly believed she had an highly After a very entertaining account of tlM 

ascendant power over the rightful owner. construction of our ancient cottages and 

A bit of witch-wood, or a hare's foot, country houses before glass came into gene- 
was carri^ in the pocket, under an im- ral use, this historian of the age of queen 
pression that the possessor was free from Elizabeth proceeds as follows :— • 
any harm that otherwise might accrue from '* The auncient maners and houses of 
the old hag*s malignant practices. our gentlemen are yet for *the most 

One thing of importance was not to go part of strong tymber. Howbeit such as 

out of the house in 'a morning without be lately buylded are commonly eiUwr 

taking a bite of bread, cake, or other eat- of bricke, or harde stone, their rowmes 

able to break the fast. large and stately, and houses of office 

A thick white curtain was hung inside farder distaunt fro their lodginges. Those 

the window, to prevent an *' evil eye *' of the nobilitie are likewise wrought witk 

being cast into the room. bricke and harde stone, as provision may 

If a few drops of the old creature's blood best be made ; but so magnificent and 

could be obtained, they were considered stately, as the basest house of a barren doth 

sufficiently efficacious m preventing her often match with some honours of princes 

*' secret, black, and baneful workings." in olde tyme ; so that if ever curious bayld- 

Although the practices abovementioned ing did flourish in Englande it is in these 

are spoken of in the past tense, they are our dayes, wherein our worckemen excel 

not, at the present time, altogether done and are in maner comparable in skill with 

away ; not a few, who are now living, are old Vitrunius and Serlo. The furniture of 

credulous enough to believe in their po- our houses also exceedeth, and is growne 

tency. The following may be mentioned in maner even to passing delicacie; and 

as a feet, which occurred a short time ago herein I do not speake of the nobilitie and 

in th^ neighbourhood where the writer of gentrie onely, but even of the lowest sorte 

this ^Q^icle resides : — A person bought a that have any thing ' to take to.** Certes, 

pig, which after keeping for some time in noble men*s houses it is not rare to see 

** grew very badly," and witchery was sus- abundance of arras, riche hangings of tapes- 

pected to be the cause ; to ascertain the try, silver vessell, and so much other plate, 

certainty of the fact nine buds of the elder- 

tree (here commonly called buttery) were % uT*vt»rv*,v« *«»*»«.«.««- ,...,„. .„-- 

<« 10 a straight line, and all pointing one i:kk«\oiv«i ^^mik»\ai«iSow>^», 
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furnish sudrie copbordes, to the it was well ; for seldom had they any under 
ofte times of a thousand or two their bodies to keepe them from the prick- 
le pounde at the least ; wherb^ ing strawes that ran oft thorow the canvass, 
e of this and the reast of their stufie and raced their hardened hides.* 
Dw to be inestimable. Likewise, << The thirde thinge they tell of is the 
3uses of knightes, gentleme, mar- exchange of treene piattert into pewter, and 
en, and other wealtliie citizens, it woode spoones into silver or tin. For so 
eson to beholde generallye their comon were al sortes of treene vesselles 
>vision of tapestrie, Turkye worke, in old time, that a man should hardly find 
bnute, fine linen, and therto costly four peces of pewter, of which one was, 
) of plate woorth five or sixe hun- peradventure, a salte in a good farmer's 
inde, to be demed by estimation, house ; and yet for al this frugalitie, (if it 
lerein all these sortes doe farre ex- may so be justly called,) they weie scarse 
eir elders and predecessours, so in able to lyve and paye their rentes at their 
LSt the costly furniture stayed dayes without selling of a cow or a horse, 
whereas now it is descended yet or. more, although they payde but foure 
ren unto the inferiour artificers and poundes at the uttermost by the yeare. 
ners, who have learned to garnish Such also was their poverty, that if a fer- 

* cupbordes with plate, their beddes mour or husbandman bad been at the ale- 
lestrie and silke hanginges, and house, a thing greatly used in those dayety 
>le with fine naperie, whereby the or amongst sixe or seaven of hys neygh- 
)f our countrie doth infinitely ap- hours, and there in a bravery to shewe 
[either do I speake this in reproch what store he had did cast down his purse, 
lan, God is my judge, but to shew and therein a noble, or sixe shillings in sil- 
oe rejoyce rather to see how God ver, unto them, it was very likely that all 
ssed us with hys good giftes, and the rest could not lay downe so much 
I how that in a time, wherein all against it : wheras, in my tyme, although 
ire growen to most excessive prices, peradventure foure pounde of olde rent be 
yet finde the meanes to obtayne improved to fourly or fiftye pound, yet will 
ieve such furniture as hath hereto- the farmer think his gaines very small to- 
I impossible. ward the middest of his terme, if he have 
re are olde men yet dwelling in the not sixe or seaven yeres rent lying by him, 
\there I remayne, which have noted therewith to purchase a newe lease, besides 
ings to be marveylously altered in a faire garnish of pewter in his cowborde, 
e within their sound remem- three or foure feather beddes, so many 

One is, the multitude of chimniet coverlettes, and carpettes of tapestry, a 

ected, wheras, in their young dayes silver sake, a bowle for wine, (if not an 

jre not above two or three, if so wholef neast,) and a dussen of spoones to 

n most uplandish townes of the furnishe up the sute. Tliys also he taketh 

[the religious houses and mannour to be his owne cleare ; for what stocke of 

)f their lordes alwayes excepted, money soever he gathereth in all his yeares, 

idventure some great personages,) it is often seene that the landlorde will take 

« one made his fire against a rere- such order with him for the same when he 

1 the hall, where he dined and renueih his lease, which is commoly eight 

his meate. or ten yeares before it be expyred, sith it is 

second is the great amendment of nowe growen almost to a custome, that if 

f; for, sayde they, our fathers, and he come not to his lorde so long before, 

jlves, have lyen full oft upon straw another shall step in for a reversion, and so 

covered onely with a sheete under defeat him outright, that it shall never trou- 

:es, made of dagswain or hop- ble him more, then the heare of his bearde 

(I use their own termes,) and a when the barber hath washed and shaven 

lund logge under their heades in it from his chinne." 

f a boulster. If it were so that our , . -7- 

or the good man of the house, had • ^ „^y \^ ^^ui to note, that m the bod/ b oftm 

^SS or flockbed, and therto a sacke called hereabouu the " carcaw." » the riua !• tuo 

to rest hys head upon, he thought " **.**•"„- _ „ „_ ...^^ o a « waaeaU cup.- • 

^s well iSdged as tVie lorde of the , ;,K™« twcTa^^ a%" ''-^^ 'P??'^ 

80 well were they contented. Pil- wSuW «►«» . P7"r' »j;«J^ « At;?. ^Vi J^^Z 

layde they, were thoughte meete Jit^SrU'f^;*'^^^^?^^^ 

* women iL childbed. As for ser- §^^;£?;Sm^>;«6«*^^^ 
•&e^ h^d any sheete aboYe them p,l4. 
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' Sabmittioff tiie abore to the especial- con- 
sideration of our "beaux" and " belles," 
doctors and patients, landlords and farmers, 
and informing these last, that in the two 
reigns preceding land was let for one shil- 
ling per acre, 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

yours respectftilly, 
MorUy, near Leedt, N. S. 

Oc/oder 15, 182 r. 

LONDINIANA, 

For the Table Book. 

Mr. Editor, — Since most of your readers 
vill readily adroit the propriety of the 
adage, " Time and quarter-day wait for no 
man," allow me the favour of insertion for 
the following rhyming couplets, by John 
Hejrwood the elder, distinctively known as 
'< the epigrammatist.'' They are an extract 
from his " Workes, newlie imprinted, with 
six hundrede very pleasant, pithie, and in- 
genious Epigramroes, 1598, 4to.;*' and are 
thus entitled :— 

Seekivo for a Dwelling-place. 

Still tiioa seekest for a qniet dwelling plae»— 

What plaoe for qaietnes hast thon now m chase ; 

London bridge — thatfs ill for thee, for the water. 

Qtceme hyth — thafs more ill for an other matter. 

Smarfs key — that's most ill for fears of smarting 
smart. 

Oarttr foae— naj, naj, that sonnded all on the oart. 

JPimPi cAeynd— oay, in no wise dwell not nere the 
chains. 

fTeod ttreet'-yirhj wilt tboa be wood yet once againe. 

Bread «ffvi>£— that's too drie, by drought thou shalt be 
dead. 

fhi^^ la»e—tk^t breedeth moist homoora ia the 
head. 

SiltW «fr00£— coppersmiths in Silver street ; fie. 

Nevgute ttreet—*wsLT» that, man, Newgate is hard 
bie. 

Foster lane— thon wilt as soone be tide fast, as fast. 

Crooked /a»0— nay crooke no more, be streight at last. 

Creed lane — they fall out there, brother against bro- 
ther. 

Ave fnary /an^^— that's as ill as the tother. 

Pater noster row—ajet Pater noster row — 

Agreed— that's the quietest place that I know. 

Sign. B b a 
London-bridge bad then houses upon it 
— a circumstance more iaWy treated of in 
the Chronicles of London-bridge, recently 
published — and half Fosler-lane is becom- 
ing extinct by the erection of the new gene- 
lal-post-oflSce. The other placet still retain 
tlwJr old appellations. 

« ^ Will ^ Trf Ww?. 

, •. Oe^. 12, 1827^ 



To the Editor. 

Sir, — ^I shall be greatly obliged, : 
can be no doubt your readers will 
siderably interested, by your ins 
the subjoined article in your valua 
Book. It was copied from the *' 
Entertainer," published at Shert 
Dorsetshire, in the year 1 800. 

I am, sir. 
Yours, very respectii 

G 

Memormida of Mr. Thornton^ t 
collected from Mr. William Ta\ 
merly a barber and perukes 
Richmond^ Surrey, now blind. 

(Communicated by the Earl of Bnoh 

Q. Mr. Taylor, do you remen 
thing of Thomson, who lived m I 
soDpe years ago ? 

j4. Thomson? — 

Q. Thomson, the poet. 

A. Ay, very well. I have tal 
by the nose many hundred times, 
him, I believe, seven or eight j 
more ; he had a face as long as i 
and he sweated so much, that I re: 
after walking one day in summer, '. 
his head without lather by his ow; 
His hair was as soft as a- camel's ; 
ever felt such ; and yet it grew so 
ably, that if it was but an inch 
stood upright an end from his h 
a brush. (Mr. Robertson* confin 
remark.) 

Q. His person, I am told, was h 
clumsy ? 

^. Yes; he was pretty corpuh 
stooped forward rather when he w£ 
though he was full of thought ; he ^ 
careless and negligent about his di 
wore his clothes remarkably plaii 
Robertson, when I read this to hi 
" He was clean, and yet slove 
stooped a good deal.") 

Q. Did he always wear a wig ? 

A. Always, in my memory, a 
extravagant he was with them, 
seen a dozen at a time hanging u] 
master's shop, and all of them so 
nobody else could wear them. I 
his sweating to such a degree m 
have so many ; for I have known h 
a new one only in walking from Lc 

* \\.«9^(^«at% \\A!t ^vi f2et^\«B!«a.'<iNa rer 
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Q. He-wasagreat walker, I beliefe? 
A, YeB» he used to walk firom MaJloch's, 
Strand on the Green, near Kew Bridge, 
d from London, at all hours in the night ; 
aeldom liked to go in a carriage, and I 
per saw fahn on horseback ; I belieTe he 
m tD0 ftarful to ride. (Mr. Robertson 
id hm could not bear to get upon a horse.) 
4i» Had he a Scotch accent f 
A, Very broad; he always called me 
nU. 

Q. Did you know any of his relations? 
A, Yei ; he had two nephews, (cousins,) 
nimrand Gilbert Thomson, both gar- 
snen^ who were much with him. Andrew 
>hL to work in his garden, and keep it in 
f^ at Of er hours ; he died at Richmond, 
hoot eleven years ago, of a cancer in his 
>tt. Gilbert,. his brother, lived at East 
been, with one esquire Taylor, till he fell 
tt of a mulberry-tree and was killed. 
Q, Did Thomson keep much company T 
A. Yes; a good deal of the writing sort. 
^member Pope, and Paterson, and Mal- 
:b, and Lyttleton, and Dr. Armstrong, 
i Andrew Millar, the bookseller, who 
i a house near Thomson*8, in Kew-lane. 
'• Robertson could tell you more about 
tn. 

Q. Did Pope often visit him ? 
A, Veiy often ; he used to wear a light- 
loured great coat, and commonly kept it 
in the housej he was a strange, ill- 
med, little figure of a man ; but I have 
Bid him and Quin, and Paterson, talk 
lather so at Thomson's, that I could have 
tened to them for ever. 
Q. Quin wa« frequently there, I suppose ? 
A, Ves ; Mrs. Hobart, his housekeeper, 
ten wished Quin dead, he made her mas- 
r drink so. I have seen him and Quin 
nniDg from the Castle together at four 
clock in a morning, and not over sober 
>Q may be ture. When he was writing 
' lus own house, he frequently sat with a 
>*I of punch before him, and that a good 
^ one too. 

Q. Did he sit much in his garden ? 
4. Yes, be had an arbour at the end of 
^here he used to write in summer time. 
^ve known him lie along by himself upon 
' grass near it, and talk away as though 
ee or four people were along with him. 
lis might probably be when he was re- 
Dg his own compositions.) 
Q. Did yoa ever see any of his writing ? 
4, I waaonce tempted, I remember, to 
e a peep ) his papers nsed to lie in a 
se pile upon the table in his study, and 
uuf loDgad l»r a look at ihem a good 
lie; socas Birwyi|ty while I y^^ i??adtiiig 



in the room to shave him, and he was 
longer than usual before he came down, I 
slipped off the top sheet of paper, and ex- 

rioted to find something veiy curious, but 
could make nothing of it. I could not 
even read it, for the letters looked like all 
in one. 

Q. He was very affable in his manner ? 

A, O yes ! he had no pride ; he was very 
free in his conversation and very cheerful, 
and one of the best natured men that ever 
lived. 

Q. He vras seldom much burthened with 
cash? 

A, No ; to be sure he was deuced long- 
winded ; but when he had money, he would 
send for his creditors, and pay them all 
round ; he has paid my master between 
twenty and thirty pounds at a time. 

Q. You did not keep a shop yourself 
then at that time? 

A. No, sir; I lived with one Lander 
here for twenty years ; and it * was while I 
was apprentice and journeyman with him 
that 1 used to wait on Mr. Thomson. 
Lander made his majors and bobs, and a 
person of the name of Taylor, in Craven- 
street, in the Strand, made his tie-wigs. 
An excellent customer he was to both. 

Q. Did you dress any of his visitors? 

A. Yes ; Quin and Lyttleton, sir George, 
I think he was called. He vras so tender- 
faced I remember, and so devilish difficult 
to shave, that none of the men in the shop 
dared to venture on him except myself. I 
have often taken Quin by tne nose too, 
which required some courage, let me tell 
you. One day he asked particularly if the 
razor was in good order ; and protested he 
had as many barbers* ears in his parlour at 
home, as any boy had of birds' eggs on a 
string ; and swore, if I did not shave him 
smoothly, he would add mine to the num- 
ber. " Ah," said Thomson, " WuU shaves 
very well, I assure you." 

Q. You have seen the " Seasons,'' I sup- 
pose? 

A. Yes, sir ; and once had a great deal 
of them by heart, (He here quoted a pas- 
sage from « Spring. '*) Shepherd, who 
formerly kept the Castle inn, showed me a 
book of Thomson's writing, which was 
about the rebellion in 1745, and set to 
music, but I think he told me not pub- 
lished. (I mentioned this to Mr. Robert- 
son, but he thought Taylor had made a 
small mistake ; perhaps it might be some 
of the patriotic songs in the masque of 

Alfred.) 

Q, The cw»^ ^ VAsi ^^«*5^ >.% ^t^^ Va 
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Richmond, when. be wai m^ch heated hf 

walking? 

A. No; I belieTe he got the better of 
tiua; but baring bad a batch of drinking 
with Quin. he took a quantity of cream of 
tartar, as he frequently did on audi occa* 
sions, which, with a ferer before, earned 



AN OLD SONG EESTOEI 
** Bust, curious, thirsty F 
To the Editor. 

Sir,— In Bitson's « CoUection 
Songs " are but two verses of th; 



bim off. (Mr. Robertson did not assent to estimation, very beaCutiful song. Go 
this.) this place, Liverpool, to Chester 

Q. He lived, I think, in Kew Foot>lane? my good fortune to hear a blind fi 
i. Yes, and died there ; at the furthest board the packet both play and 
bouse next Richmond Gardens, now Mr. whole of the following, which I 
Boscawen*s. He lived sometime before at from him at his domicile about t 
a smaller one higher up, inhabited by Mrs. ago. He was lost in the same 1 
Davis. the captain and others, during a 

Q. Did you attend on him to the last ? wind off Elesmere port. If you tb 
JL Sir, I shaved him the verv day before worthy a pkice in your amusing Ta 
liis death ; he was very weak, but made a be pleased to accept from 
ihift to sit up in bed. I asked him how he Sir, 

found himself that morning. ** Ah, Wull," Your most obedient sen 

he replied, " I am very bad indeed." (Mr. J. F, Pi 

Robertson told me, he ordered this opera- Bold-ttreet^ Liverpool, 
tion himself as a refreshment to his friend.) 
Taylor concluded by giving a hearty 
encomium on his character. 

This conversation took place at one of 
the alcoves on Richmond-^reen, where I 
accidentally dropped in. I afterwards found 
it was a rural rendezvous for a set of old 
invalids on nature's infirm list ; who met 
there every afternoon, in fine weather, to re- 
count and comment on the '^ tale of other 
times." 

I inquired after Lander, and Mrs. Ho- 
« bart, and Taylor, of Craven-street, but found 
that none of them were surviving. Mrs. 
Hobart was thought to have a daughter 
married in the town, called Egerton ; but 
it was not likely, from the distance of time, 
that she could impart any thing new. 

Taylor told me, the late Dr. Dodd had 
applied to him several years ago for anec- 
dotes and information relative to Thomson. 
Park Egerton, the bookseller, near 
Whitehall, tells me, that when Thomson 
first came to London, he took up his abode 
with his predecessor, Miilan, and finished 
his poem of "Winter" in the apartment 
oyer the shop ; that Miilan printed it for 
him, and it remained on his shelves a long 
time unnoticed ; but after Thomson began 
to gain some reputation as a poet, he 
either went himself, or was taken by MaU 
let, to Miliar in the Strand, with whom 
he entered into new engagements for prints 
ing his works; which so much incens^ 
MiUan, his fiist patron, and his country- 
man also, that they never afterwards were 
cordially reconciled, although lord Lyttle- 
ton took imoQmiQon pains tp lo^j&aU \m> 
twe^ them. 



Oct. 15, 1827. 

Bosy, enrioos, thirsty fly 
Drink with me and drink M I ; 
Freely welcome to my cap, 
Conldst thon sip and sap it vp. 
Make the most of life you may. 
Life is short and wears away, 
life is short, tsfi. 

Botii alike are thine and vaSayB, 
Hastening (jaick to their decUaf 
Thine's a summer, mine's no noa 
Though repeated to threescore ; 
Threescore summers, whoi tkey^ 
Then will appear as short as one 
Then will appear 

Time seems little to look back. 
And moves on like clock or jack 
As the moments of the fly 
Fortune swiftly passes by. 
And, when life's short thread is s 
The larum strikes, and we are gt 
The lamm, &e. 

What is life men so prefer ? 
It is but sorrow, toil, and care i 
He that is endow'd with wealth 
Oftentimes may want his health, 
And a man of healthful state 
Porerty may be his fate. 

Poverty may, &e. 

Some are so ineliaed to pride. 
That the poor they can't abides 
Tho* themselves are not seevra. 
He that's rich may soon be poori 
Fortune is at no man's eall. 



I 
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Son* MBUtiou moi do loar 
For to fet themselves in power* 
And those mirk and airy iiDols 
Strive to adrance their master's rale ; 
But a sudden tnra of fate 
Shall homble him who once was great 
Shall humble, &c. 

Hb ttat will live happjr must 
Be to bis king and coontrj just ; 
Be oonteat. and that is more 
Thaa all the miser's golden store ; 
'▲■d wbenerer life shall cease, 
^B0 v*7 1*7 bim down in peace. 
He may lay, &c. 



taUu. 






HERMITS. 



Hr. J. Pettit Andrews has two anecdotes 
keeminff hermits, which exemplify the 
fepsth en the '* ruling'' passion, when the 
pndfial is '< dead to the world :" viz. 

St. Roml^ald. 

rBom at Ravenna^ of noble parentage ; 
embraced, towards the middle of the 
li century, the state of a hermit, under 
_ direction of a solitary, whose severity 
Inst equalled his piety. Romuald bore 
a long time, without a murmur, the 
Bated thumps which he received from 
holy teacher ; but observing that they 
continually directed to his left side, 
-^vKmr my r^ht ear, my dear master," 
H htf medEly, " with som^ of your atten- 
% for I have nearly lost the use of my 
^ ear, through your partiality to that 
«.'' Romuald, when he became master 
kb own conduct, showed that he could 
occasion copy the rigour of his precep- 
' ; for, hearing that his own father, who 
d embraced a monastic life, entertained 
pi^Xs of re-entering the world again, he 
inied to the monastery, and, by the rlie- 
rie of a very hearty drubbing, brought his 
Mteady parent orer to a more settled way 
'thinking. 

AxADEus, Duke of Savot. 

This prince, in the fifteenth century, took 
ymhim to become a hermit; with how 
Wmh abstinence and moderation he de- 
tofimed himself, mav be judged from this 
Mncttmstance, that the French make use of 
ft» expression *' faire ripaiUety' when they 
■<Diikl speak of giving way to every indul- 
•moe and enjoyment; and they take the 
Mtm from ^ Ripailles," the name of this 
^■oais recluse's hermitage. 

fieiides his attachment to &raj possible 
^^aj, tbk tfify/md^u^ bad a peculiar 



Sride in his beard, whidi was smgularly 
ne and picturesque. Political motives 
made the cardinals seek him in his retreat, 
to confer on him the dignity of pope ; but 
no persuasions nor representations would 
make him consent to part with that &- 
vourite beard, until the ridicule which its 
preposterous appearance under the tiara 
occasioned, brought him to agree to its 
removal. Even the pomp of the papal 
chair could not long detain him from Ri- 
pailles. He soon quitted the triple crovm, 
that he might repossess his beloved retreat. 

A HERMITS MEDITATION. 

In lonesome care 
Of noise and interrnption void. 

His thoughtful solitude 
A hermit thus enjoy'd ; 

His choicMt book 
The remnant of a human head 

The volume was, whence he 
This solemn lecture read : — 

" Whoe'er thou wert. 
Partner of my retirement now» 

My nearest intimate. 
My best companion thou I 

On thee to muse ^ 

The busy living world I left ; 

Of converse all but thine. 
And silent that, bereft 

Wert thou the rich. 
The idol of a gasing crowd ? 

Wert thou the great. 
To whom obsequious thousands bow'd ? 

Was learning's store 
E'er treasur'd up within this sheU ? 

Did wisdom e'er within 
This empty hollow dwell ? 

Did youthful charms 
E'er redden on this ghastful face ? . 

Did beautjr's bloom these cheeks. 
This forehead ever graoe ? 

If (m this brow 
E'er sat the scornful, haughty frown. 

Deceitful pride I where now 
Is that disdain ? 'tis gooe. 

If cheerful mirth 
A gayness o'er this baldness cast, 

DelnsiTe, fleeting joy I 
Where is it now ? 'tis past. 

To deck this scalp 
If tedious loiiff-liv'd hoofs itoosl^ 
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Tkt dciw'MrB'd priM «f daUy bnad, 

W%|ftDi P«rb»pf. tktt tkaa 
WUk hnngrj iQrrowt Ui, 

Peffa^I* but tesn , 
3iirMt reli^ of he|irV«ie)( wo«, 

Thina only drink, from dow^ 
TbeM itockeU nt*d to flow, 

Oppren'd periiafw 
Witk aeh« and with nfed caret, 

Down to the grave thou biwif kt'tt- 
A few, aad koarj, kairei 

Tie aU perkaps I 
No marks, no token can I trace 

What, on this sfaif • ^ ^^ 
Thy rank oi lUtioa vaa. 

Nameless, naknown I 
Of all distinction stript and bare, 

In nakedness coaofal*d,' 
OhI whoskaUtkoadedwra} 

Nameless, unknown 1 
Yet fit companion thou for me. 

Who hear no human roica. 
No bopiaa Ttaaga fta. 

From me, from tkee. 
The i^lories of the wor!d are gone ; 

Nor yet have either lost 
What we eonld oaU oar own. 

What we are now. 
The great, the wike, the fair, the brave. 

Shall all hereafter be. 
All Hermita— ui the grare." 



CURIOUS ANECDOTES OF 

BIRMINGHAM MANUFACTURERS 

AND MANUFACTURES, 

Binningham, says the late Mr. William 
Button, (the historian of this large and 
populous town,) Birmir^gham began with 
the productions of the a^nvil, and probably 
will end with them. The sons of the ham- 
mer were once her chief inhabitants ; but 
that great crowd of artists is now lost in a 
greater. Genius seems to increase with 
multitude. Part of the riches, extension, 
and improvement of Birmingham, are 
owing to the late John Taylor, Esq. who 
possessed the singular power of perceiving 
things as they really were. The spring and 
consequence of action were open to his 
view. He rose fronf> miqute beginnings to 
shine in th^ comnflloUl» am SkkaJupe&Te did 

in the po«|icaiy and Nt^pUm ia ik% ^Vuio^&o- 

pbical, lieaiispbeM. 



To this uncommmi genkui ife i 
gilt button, the japanned and gi! 
boxes, with the numerous race of < 
From the same fountain issued the 
snuff-box, at which one servant earn 
pounds ten shillings per week, by 
them at a farthing each. In his she 
weekly manufactured, buttons to th€ 
of 800/., exclusive of other valuable 
tions. One of the present nobilit| 
tinguished taste, examining the wo 
the master, purchased some of the 
among others, a toy of eighty guinei 
and while paying for them, obsen 
a smile^ ** he plainly saw he could 
side in Birmingham for less than t 
dred pounds a day.*' Mr. Taylor 
1776, at the age of sixty-fiDur, aftei 
ing a fortune of 200,0001. 

The active powers of geniu9» the 
tion of profit, and the affinity of on 
to another, often induce the artist t< 
his occupation. There is nothir 
common among us ; even the di^ 
the lawyer are prone to this change 
the church throws her dead weight 
scale of commerce, and the law 
the cause of contention : but thei 
thing more disgraceful, except thi' 
other places. '* I am told,'' says ai 

fentleman, as he amused himself io 
ookseller^s shop in a wretched 
towu, « that you are a stocking-n 
trade V The humble bookseller, 1 
fused, and wholly ashamed, could 
the charge. " Ah," cried the senic 
features were modelled between 1 
^nd the smile, ^' ther^ is neither ho 
profit in changing the trade you w 
to. Do not attempt to sell books, 
at home, and pursue your own b 
T|ie dejected bookseller, scarcely 
higher than a " walking stationer,^ 
acquire a large fortune. Had he 
the senior's advice, he might, like 
mon foot soldier, have starved up< 
pence a day. This humble and 
bookseller was Mr. Hutton hims< 
says, toy trades first made their ap 
in Birmingham in the beginning o 
the Secotid's reign, in an endlesi 
attended with all their beauties s 
graces. When he wrote, he la 
first in preeminence, the 

Button. 

This beautifVil ornament^ stys '. 
ton, appears with infinite variati 
though the original date is Father u 
"^^ "«« -^f^xcQATii^wsi tJhe long coi 
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and tha doaki of onr gimnd- an order of ooundl, prohibitiDg tfia growth 

namented with a bom button of the shoe toe beyond two inches, under 

sise of a crown piece, a watch, the penalty of a dreadful curse hoia the 

-apple, curiously wrought, as priest — and, what was worse, the payment 

»ed through the Birmingham of twenty shillings to the king. 

This nshion, like every other, gave way 

continues Mr. Hutton, the com- to time ; and, in its stead, the rose began 

button keeps on with the steady to bud upon the foot, which, under the 

day, yet we sometimes see the house of Tudor, opened in great perfection, 

nare, the pea, the concave, and No shoe was fashionable without being 

k, flash into existence. In some fastened with a full blown rose. Ribbons 

f traffic the wearer calls loudly of eveiy colour, except white, the emblem 

bions ; but in this, the fashions of the depressed house of York, were had 

each other, and crowd upon the in esteem ; but the red, like the house of 

he consumption of this article Lancaster, held the preeminence. Under 

Qg : the value in 1781 was from the house of Stuart the rose withered, which 

a gross to one hundred and gave rise to the shoestring. The beaux of 

If, that age ornamented their lower tier with 

the art of gilding buttons was double laces of silk, tagged with silver, and 

lucb a degree of refinement in the extremities were beautified with a small 

3, that three pennyworth of gold fringe of the same metal. The inferior class 

3 cover a gross of buttons : these wore laces of plain silk, linen, or even a 

It a price propoitionably low. thong of leather ; which last is yet to be 

nent has been tried to produce met with in the humble plains of rural life. 
I without anff gold i but it was The revolution was remarkable for tlie 

> answer, the manufiEu:turer los- introduction of William, of liberty, and the 

the consumption than he saved minute buckle, not differing much in size 

erial. There seems, says Mr. and shape from the horse bean. 
be hidden treasures couched This offspring of fancy, like the clouds, 

magic circle, known only to a is ever changing. The fashion of to-day is 

Uract prodigious fortunes out of thrown into the casting-pot to-morrow. 
joy, whilst a far greater number The buckle seems to have undergone 

statute of bankruptcy. Trade, every figure, size, and shape of geometrical 

e hone, can rarely be managed ; invention. It has passed through every 

one is carried to the end of a form in Euclid. The large square buckle, 

oumey, many are thrown off by plated with silver, was the f on of 1781. 

The ladies also adopted the reigning taste ; 

to which Mr, Hutton calls our it was difficult to discover their beautiful 

^ t]ie little feet, covered with an enormous shield 

of buckle; and we wondered to see the 

Buckle active motion under the massive load. 

• In 1812, the whole generation of fashions, 

the shoe, in one form or other, in the buckle line, was extinct ; a buckle 

ancient as the foot. It origin^ was not to be found on a female foot, nor 

red under the name of sandal ; upon any foot except that of old age. 
I other than a sole without an 

er. That fashion has since been Guns. 

id we have sometimes seen an , . « i 

er nearly without a sole. But King William was once lamentmg, "that 

as the cut of the shoe, it always guns were not manufactured in his domi- 

a fiistening. Under ihe house nions, but that he was obliged to procure 

jnet, the shoe shot horizontally them from Holland, at a great expense, and 

iot, like a Dutch skate, ty an with greater difficulty." Sir Eicnard New- 

ength ; so that the extremity digate, one of the membera for the county, 

d to the knee, sometimes vfiih a beine present, told the king, " that gemus 

I, a silk lace, or evpn a pack- resided in Warwickshire, and that he 

njr rather than avoid genteel thought his constituents would answer his 

*^' majesty's wishes." The king was pleased 

nng beak drew th^ attention of with the remark, and the member posted 

jie. which determined to prune to ^irnivf^^m. \3v^^ wji^>rswNxwi \» ^ 

aliiiQot; to, 10 H66, W0 tod peWft H^ M>^^!^» ^ ^^*^ ^''^ 
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cated with pradfton, and, when presented Shops are ereeted on tan-vats, tb 

to the royal board, gave entire satisfaction, hall is gone to destruction, and 

Orders were immediately issued for large there was only one solitary tann< 

numbers, which have been so frequently mingham. 
repeated, that they never lost their road ; 

and the ingenious artists were so amply steel. 

rewarded, that they have rolled in their The manufacture of iron, in 

carriages to this day. ham, is ancient beyond research 

It seems that the word '< London" mark- iteel is of modem date. 

ed upon guns is a better passport than the Pride is inseparable from tb 

word ** Birmingham ;'* and the Binning- character ; the man witbout it, if 

ham gun-makers had long been in the without breath. We trace it k 

habit of marking their goods as being made forms, through every degree of pei 

in London. like those objects about us, it is 

In 1813 some of the principal gun-makers covered in our own sphere; tho 

of London brought a bill into the House of and those below us rather escapt 

Commons to oblige eveiy manufacturer of lice ; envy attacks an equal. Prid< 

firearms to mark them with his real name the pope to look with contemp 

and place of abode. The Birmingham European princes, and it now ioai 

gun-makers took the alarm ; petitioned the to return the compliment ; it uu 

house against the bill, and thirty-two gun- lence to the Spaniard, selfishne 

makers instantly subscribed six hundred Dutch; it teaches the rival nations < 

», and fifty pounds to defray the expense of and England to contend for powa 

opposing it. They represented that they induced a late high bailiff or Bin 

made the component parts of the London at the proclamation of the Micfaae 

guns, which differed from theirs only in to hold his wand two feet higher 

being put together, and marked in the me- usual rest, that he might dazzle t) 

tropohs. with a beautiful glove hanging p< 

Government authorized the gun-makers ruffle curiously wrought, a ring 

of Birmingham to erect a proof-house of brilliants, and a hand delicatel 

their own, with wardens and a proof mas- Pride preserves a man from mcar 

ter ; and allowed them to decorate their it throws him upon meaner. It i 

guns with the ensigns of royalty. All fire- sword for destruction ; it urges the 

arms manufactured in Birmingham and its acts of humanity. It is the unive 

vicinity are subjected to the proof required on which we move ; it glides witl 

by the Board of Ordnance : the expense is tie stream of usefulness ; it over 

not to exceed one shilling each piece; and mounds of reason, and swells ii 

the neglect of proving is attended with a gtructive flood. Like the sun, in I 

penalty not exceeding twenty pounds. rays, it animates and draws us tov 

fection ; but like him, in his fierc 

Leather. ^* scorches and destroys. 

Money is not the necessary att 

TTiough there is little appearance of that pride, for it abounds nowhere i 

necessary article in Birmingham, yet it was in the lowest ranks. It adds a s 

once a famous market for leather. Digbeth to a Sunday dress, casts a look < 

not only abounded with tanners, but large upon a bundle of rags ; it boasts t 

numbers of hides arrived weekly for sale, of a family, while poverty unites 

and here the whole country found a supply, upper leather with a bandage 

When the weather would allow, they were thread. There are people who ( 

Tanged in columns in the High-street, and themselves upon humility. 

at other times deposited in the leather-hall. This dangerous good, this necei 

at the east end of New-street, appropriated supports the female character ; vi 

for their reception. This market was of the brightest part of the creatii 

great antiquity, perhaps not less than seven degenerate. It will be asked, '* \ 

(undred years, and continued till the be- tion may be allowed ?" Prudeno 

fanning of the eighteenth century. Two swer, <* As much as you please, 1 

officers are still annually chosen, who are disgust.^* It is equally found in tl 

named leather sealers, from a power given house and the button-shop. The 

tbem bjaocicDt charter to maikthe vendMe Oticlioii is the scene of pride. He vi 

hides ; bnt now the leather sealen lawe no «^a«^ \>tv^«\mmmS& ys^ ^ain^ing tl 

«ory> but that gf taking au elegauX dixviWit* «to^>Ki^«^«aMv\jR^\»TSflftwk>a 
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fypeared at BirmiDgham in the 
ceotury, and was introduced 
ly of Kettle. The name of 
ne will convey to posterity the 
the works; the commercial 
ningham will convey the pro- 
ntipodes. 

warm hut dismal climate of 
les the button which shines on 
and the bayonet intended to 
i lancet which bleeds the man, 
el the horse; the lock which 
beloved bottle, and the screw 
the needle, equally obedient 
e and the pole. 

Brass Wobks. 

Nurture of brass was introduced 
lam by the fioimily of Turner 
They erected those works at 
of Coleshill-street ; then near 
yards beyond the buildings, 
buildings extend half a mile 

black clouds which arose from 
t tunnel, some of the trades 
ir daily supply of brass, but 
t was drawn from the Mac- 
adle, and Bristol companies. 
ae known by their effects;*' 
igs of the heart are easily read 
s of the face ; the still opera- 
mind are discovered by the 
«tionf of the hand. Every 
od of power, from that noble 
creation man, who devours 

that insignificant mite who 
cheese : every man strives to 
lelfy and to shackle another. 
is power of any kind, whether 
of a prince, a people, a body 
private person, there is a pro- 
buse it : abuse of power will 
seek itself a remedy, and fre- 
it ; nay, even this remedy may 
enerate into abuse, and call 
other. 

1 object of some magnitude in 
Birmingham, the consumption 
a thousand tons per annum. 
tare of this useful article bad 

the hands of few and opulent 
istead of making the humble 
jrs received; acted with despo. 
ty, established their own laws, 
cnstomers, directed the price, 
d the market. In 1780 the 
either through caprice or ne- 
aps the former, from sevenW- 
a toD to tig^y«fowr poonds. 



The result was, an advance upon the goods 
manufactured, followed by a number of 
counteiH)rders, and a stagnation of busi- 
ness. 

In 1781, a person, from affectjon to the 
user or resentment to the maker, perhaps 
the latter, harangued the public in the 
weekly papers, censured the arbitrary mea* 
sures of the brazen sovereigns, showed 
their dangerous influence over the trades of 
the town, and the easy manner in which 
works of our own might be constructed. 
Good often arises out of evil; this fiery 
match quickly kindled another fornace in 
Birmingham. Public meetings were ad- 
vertised, a oommittee appointed, and sub- 
scriptions opened to fill two hundred shares, 
of one hundred pounds each, which was 
deemed a sufficient capital ; each proprietor 
of a share to purchase one ton ot brass 
annually. Works were immediately erected 
upon the banks of the canal, for the ad- 
vantage of water carriage, and the whole 
was conducted with the true spirit of Bir- 
mingham freedom. 

The old companies, which we may justly 
consider the directors of a South Sea bubble 
in miniature, sunk the price from eighty- 
four pounds to fifty-six pounds. Two in- 
ferences arise from this measure ; that their 
profits were once very high, or were now 
very low ; and, that like some former mo- 
narchs in the abuse of power, they repented 
one day too late. 

Nails. 

The art of nail-making is one of the 
most ancient in Birmingham. It is not, 
however, so much a trade in, as of Bir- 
mingham, for there are but few nail-makers 
left in the town; the nailers are chiefly 
masters, and rather opulent The manu- 
facturers are so scattered round the country, 
that we cannot travel far in any direction 
out of the sound of the nail-hammer. 
Birmingham, like a powerful magnet, draws 
the produce of the anvil to herself. 

When I first approached Birmingham, 
says Mr. Hutton, from Walsall in 1741, I 
wns surprised at the prodigious number of 
blacksmiths' shops upon the road; and 
could not conceive how a country, though 
populous, could support so many people of 
the same occupation. In some of these 
shops I observed one or more females stript 
of their upper garment, and not overcharged 
with their lower, wielding the hammer with 
all the grace of the sex. The beauties of 
their fiice were tathet %e\va&«A.\jpj >3fta wssssSl 
of tbe wrnL S^xucV ^wi»i ^^ Tisw^Sfc^ A 
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inquired ** Whether the ladies in this coun- 
try shod horses V* but was answered, with 
a smile, << They are nailers/' 

A fire without heat, a nailer of a fiiir 
complexion, or one who despises the tank- 
ard, are equally rare among them. His 
whole system of faith may be comprised in 
one article-^That the slender mug, used in 
a public-house, ^ is deceitful above all 
thinffs, and desperately wicked." 
^ While the master reaps harvest of plenty, 
the workman submits to the scanty glean- 
ings of penury, a thin habit, an early old 
age, and a figure bending towards the earth. 
Plenty comes not near his dwelling, except 
of rags and of children. Uis hammer is 
worn into deep hollows, fitting the fingers 
of a dark hand, hard as the timber it wears. 
His face, like the moon, is often seen 
through a cloud. 

Bellows. 

Man first catches the profession; the 
profession afterwards moulds the man. In 
whatever profession we eng^age we assume 
its character, become a part of it, vindicate 
its honour, its eminence, its antiquity, or 
feel a wound through its sides. Though 
there may be no more pride in a minister 
of state who opens a budget, than in a 
tinker who carries one, yet they equally 
contend for the honour of their trade. 

The bellows-maker proclaims the Aonour 
of his art by observing, he alone produces 
that instrument which commands the 
winds ; his soft breeze, like that of the 
south, counteracts the chill blasts of winter; 
by his efibrts, like those of the sun, the 
world receives light; he creates when he 
pleases, and gives breath when he createsr 
In his caverns the winds sleep at pleasure, 
and by his " orders '' they set Europe in 
flames. He farther pretends, that the an- 
tiquity of his occupation will appear from 
the plenty of elm, once in the neighbour- 
hood, but long cut up for his use ; that the 
leather-market in Birmingham, for many 
ages, furnished him with sides ; and though 
the manufacture of iron is allowed to be 
extremely ancient, yet the smith could not 
procure his heat without a blast, nor could 
that blast be raised without the bellows. 
One inference will arise from these remarks, 
that bellows-making is one of the oldest 
trades in Birmingham. 

Thkead. 

W^e who reside in the lutAuoi ^^lsU of 
the luDgdoQi nay obseive the fuealXnGfti^l 



a river when it isfues from its f 
current so extremely small, tha 
of liquor, distilled through the 
sels, were discharged into iu 
Would manifestly augment th< 
quicken the stream: the revi 
having added spirits to the 
seem to add spirits to the r 
pursue this river, winding throu 
dred and thirty miles^ we shal 
collect strength as it runs, ex( 
ders, swell into consequence, i 
titudes of people, carry wealth ; 
and exactly resemble thread 
Birmingham. If we represent 
a man able to employ three or 
himself in an apron one of t 
but who being unable to writ 
shows his attachment to thei 
ligion by signing the erou 
whose method of book-keepit 
of the publican, is a door an 
chtUk ; producing a book whic 
peruse but himself; who havu 
tured forty pounds weight o 
divers colours, and rammed it 
of leathern bags, something 1 
pair of boots, which we migl 
arms of his trade empaled i all 
a horse, and placed himself 01 
way of a crett ; visits an a(j[jai 
to starve with his goods at a si 
them to the mercer, nor return 
money— we shall see a threa 
1652. If we pursue this occupi 
ing through the mazes of one fa 
thirty years, we shall see it 
boundaries, multiply its people, 
consequence and wealth, till i 
behold the master in possessio 
accounts, the apron thrown asi 
kicked over, the bags tossed int' 
and the mercer overlooked ii 
prospect of exportation. We 
hold him take the lead in pro 
cerns, step into his own carriaj 
the king's commission as a maj 



PRESERVATION OF FL 

A few grains of salt dropp 
water in which flowers are 
greatly to preserve them from 
will keep them freSh and in bh 
the period that pure water will. 
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For tie Table Book. This is a fair sample of mankind in all their 

TTEE FROM A VILLAGE. ^^d V^-fo^r yT; ^dLCTw 

) Ma. Charles Pickworth. a joyous idea of flying round the course, I 

- had more pleasure in seeing you gratifled* 
Ltncolnshtrey — June, 1815. It is weU I hit upon my old friend in ray 
Charles, — You remember our politeness ; the others would have laughed 
the other day — I shall. — It's a &t me. The upper part of society profess 
e since we ran riot, and got into more politeness than the lower; the numan 
together — trundled our hoops, heart is the same in both. The upper 
flowers in summer, and rolled ill classes have more forms, and the lower 
r in winter. There is a dim plea* may say they are fools for tbeir pains :— 
:he remembrance of our late inters the upper bow slavishly to each other ; the 
d that of these isolated scenes of lower do not. With the former it is of 
hood : they are as faint gleams of service, but of none among the latter. For 
in a gloomy day. I don't like, ifamong the ambitious and supercilious of 
» to reflect upon being handwhip' mankind it were not a matter of pride to 
put into the comer : the fears of know and do this homage, one halfof them 
are dreadful — I see my aunt's would be turning up their noses, and tots- 
fW, and hear her snap at me. But ing their heads at the other. When I see 
in, it was over heir grounds that we a great man bow, I always think be wants 
le hours away as heedlessly as the to creep into a greater man's esteem.—"-- 
9. The homeciose-yard and kitchen Excuse this wandering. I like to gene- 
how pleasant to remember them ! ralize mankind, and cast op the proper 
ard, you know, guarded the fruit- value of every thing around me — the use is 
Old kept us from the gooseberry- immense : hence flows philosophy. I de- 
d strawberry-beds ; but in the cide between grovelling and glorious am- 
lat a thousand frolics have we bition ; and, clearing myself of the former, 
n, and in what a thousand con- am eased of impediment in the pursuit of 
exercised our infant minds. Every the latter. The consequence is, that I care 
ss to my mind — I forget every nothing for wealth, . provided I have com- 
The coachman ! — what would petence ; that I can take up my abode with 
lo for us ! Bethink yourself— he pleasure among poor people, and not turn 
in the family a quarter of a cen- squeamish at sight of a fustian jacket ; that 
ow proud he was of it ; how fussy I like the humour of farm-houses, and 
of nis favourite horses; how he would dine with a couple of vagabonds, 
pat them when out with the car- without fear of infection, amply oompen- 
>u don't forget that the old people sated by the observation of their vein ; and 
i the fashion of postilions very looking upon the beauty of nature as the 
It there is no end to remembrance, source of all pleasure, far and wide as she 
p extends, in tnis hole and cabin, my own 
ay in my behaviour the other day appropriate spot, my aim is to keep my 
the traces of my boyhood. You health as the furtherance of a superior 
mt me. Children are selfish ; they object. 

may have but little to call their My maxim is^^necesMriet / that is, out- 

elings forth ; for feelings must be ward comfort and health. Observe it. 
•way. I remember some young Your afiectionate friend, 

vith delight still. I fancy I have C. O. 

ecstasy now that the mind was 



then. Children have but few 
M : the reason may be, that they p^^ ^^^ jr^^^ s^ok. 

' objects to engage them. This 

an is vain— elder people have but GRASSINGTON FEAST, 

dships, and for the same reason. p, DaEssTxra 

m more correct if I had said, they ^^^^^ Dressings. 

ittle capable of a friendly disposi- During the continuance of ''Grassingtou 

le former is a fact — this a specu- Feast,'' it is customary for the inhabitants 

Ifou saw at the party wherein we to have convivial parties at one another's 

bow eager all the youngsters were houses : these are called clock dreuingt ; 

leir gallop in what they considered for the guests are invited to come axid. 

per turn round the large close, << dxMailu^f^ydOsi^ QrtuMo^fi^nA. ^mu^^^ 
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once one of the largest and most celebrated 
one in Craveni trat it is iatt dwindling 
away. This year the amutements were m 
a paltry description ; and the sack racert , 
bell racers, hasty-padding eatert, and soap- 
ed-pig catchers, who used to afford in 
former times snch an unceasing fund of 
meniment, seem all fled. Nothing told 
of olden time, except the presence of Frank 
King, the Skipton minstrel, who seems d^ 
termined to be in at ihe death. 

T. Q. M. 

A FRAGMENT 

FouvD iTff A Skeletoit Case at the 
Royal Academy, 

ButffOMed to have been written by one of 
the Stydenie, and depoeited there by him, 

SCXLSTOI. 

Bthold tUi Ram I *tWM a ik«U, 
Om0 of fltbereftl tpirit fall, 
Thb Bonvw eell wm WWb vttrMt. 
TkU qMM WM tboof ht*i Bjrttmoot Mat. 
What bMatMMi picturM SUM this spot I 
What draaai of pleMore hnif Ibrfirt I 
Nor Lore, aor J07, nor Hope, aor FMr, 
Hm left 0B6 traoe or roeord here. 

Beneafli thii Koolderiaf eaaopjr 
OiM iboM the bright aad bony eye 1 
But itart Bot at the diemal toid, 
If eoeial lore that eye emploT'd ; 
If with BO lawloM Are it g leam'd. 
Bat thra* the dew of kiadaew beam*d« 
The eye ehall be for erer bright. 
When atara aad ioat hare loot their light. 

Here in lUe tilent earera hang 

The ready, iwift, aad taaefal toagM, 

If falMhood'e hoaey it di^laia'd. 

And where it eoold not praise, wm ebaia'd | 

If bold in ¥lrta«Pe caoie- it spoke. 

Yet geatle eoaeofd aever broke* 

That taaefal toagoe shall plead for thee, 

When DMth oareils eteraity. 

Bay, did thiM fingers del? e the niac. 
Or with its earied mbies sbiM ? 
To hew the rock, or wear the gen. 
Can nothing now a? ail to them : 
But if the page of truth they soaght. 
Or oomfort to the moamer brovght. 
These hands a richer mead shall el«m 
Than all that waits on wealth and fame. 

Arails it whether bare or shod. 
These feet the path of duty trod ? 
If from the bowers of joy they fled 
To SMk aflietion*s humble bed. 
If grandeur's guilty bribe they spnm'd. 
And home to ▼irtue*s hope retum'd. 
These fset with aagel winp shall fly, 
And tread the palaee of the sky .• 

•rnmi»»MefniMtOkr9iMe^%9^\^VIKL 



ANECDOTE OF A MAGPII 
For tkug Table Book. 

A cobbler, who lived on indifferen 
with his wife in Kingsmead*street, 
somewhat like Nell and Jobson, 1 
maffpie, that learned his fSaTourite e. 
tory exclamation — " What the plag 
(A ja< / " Whoever came to his sboa 
the bulk of his business was carried i 
magpie was sure to use this exdaa 
but the bird was matched by the f 
bodily, and tall person of '^ luts tec 
a well-known street perambaUtor « 
improver, who, with that cry, daily j 
the temple of Crispin. The magpii 
rating at with hy the crier of *'H 
dress !" considered it a personal ianl 
after long endurance, one momiof p 
bird into his bag, and walked aw^ 
his living plague. When he reacbed 
** poor mag V* was daintily fed, and b 
a favourite with the oressei's wil 
chanced, however, that the cobbler 
supplied the eole understanding of ' 
to dress 1" waited on him to be rd» 
for his own understanding. The a 
hearing his old master's voice, crit 
" What the plague art ih)atf^ « £ 
ha,*' said the astonished and delightfl 
bier, ** come to fetch thee home 
'scapegrace/' The hatter smd the 1 
drank their e}#planation over a quart 
and with a new, old, hat on his he 
latter trudged through StalUsUeet, n 
magpie in his apron, crying, ^ 
jdagueart (hjair 



THE ARTIST. 
For the Table Book. 

He is a being of deep refleetion,— one 

That studies nature with intMsest eye; 
Watching the works of air, earth, sea, u 

Their motion, altitude, their form, thd 
Cause and itflect. The elements whidh n 

Or sUgnant are, he traces to their sou 
With Tivid study, till his pencil makes 

A perfect likeness; or, by faacj's fwee 
A new creation in his art he takes, 

And matches nature's ptwgwtf T ia his eo 
Towards glory. In th* abetraetioMefthi 

Harmony, passion, aad identitf. 
His genius, like the snmaier svn, is shriaa 

TiU bcaoty aad perioctioa ha eaa ses. 
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S^( (BiSXtfyi floorivindowt throughout the^t?hole]df their 

progress. 

: LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. > * work, which contaiiis;mudi inform- 

' ation respectiug the " Loodoii Tnumphi^ 

ND IN GUILDHALL. of the lord mayors, and the '^pageanU*' of 

those processions in the olden time,i then 

<ord Mayor's Show on the 9th of is a chapter devoted to a History of the 

1897, there was a remarkable Carvings called the '< Giants in Guildhall." 

om the customary route. Instead As the book is my own, and seems to be 

chiefmagistrate and corporation little known "within the walls," 1 pre- 

at Blackfriars, as of late years sume to render the account in a compressed 

mal, the procession took a direc- form, as follows — 
ard, passed through the Poultry, 

LeadenhaU-street, Billiter-lane, The Giants iir Guildhall 

Z%^. ^S" ^^^T ^? J^^^"- From the time when I was astonished by 

le Tower Stairs, where they em- ^y^^ informaUon, that « every day, when the 

This deviation "presumed to j^^^^ y^^^^ ^^^ ^l^,, 3^,ie f^elve they 

I in compliment to the Tower ^^^ ^own to dinner," I have had some- 

rhich the lord mayor presides as ^^ing of curiosity towards them. How 

The ancient loni mayors of came they there, iid what are they for ? In 

m aocustomed to ** ride and go" ^^^^ ^^re my examinations of Stow, HoweU, 

ick, attended m like manner by sirype, Noorthouck, Maitland, Seymour, 

.en, and others of the corporation, peJSant, and numberless other authors of 

"^^ *?"^""'^'^^ w^ .^'"^'^ books and tracts regarding London. They 

I board the Urg^ for Westmm- ^^^^^^^ ^g- ^^ 1,^^,^^^ them, and no 

present is the first instance of ^^^ ^^1^^^^ ^ ayWMe from whence we can 

nayoi-s show by water having possibly affirm that the giants of their day 

from a more distant spot down ^^^e the giants that now exist 

, .^ „ To this remark there is a solitary excep- 
tion to the men in armour," ^j^^ Hatton, whose « New View of Lon- 

'J*^!. ^° ^^^ ^^ ^^^^' ^^ *® <Joi»" ^ears the date of 1708, says in that 

rn show of this year, there was ^^^^j^^ „ This stately hall being much dai&- 

more attractive novelty of two ^-^^ ,^ y^ ^j^g unhappy conflagration of the 

:nres representing the well-known ^^jj^ j^ 1666, was rebuilt anno 1669, and 

'^liv., ^' ^^^ ^ ^^ "® , extremely well beautified and repaired both 
uildhaU. They were extremely ^^ ^j outside, which cost about two thou- 
ived, and appeared to call forth ^^^d five hundred pounds, and two new 
iruion and applause, than fell to ^5 ^g ^^ ^igantick magnitude will be as be- 
of any of the other personages fore."* Presuming on the ephemeral inform- 
d part of the procession. What- -^^j^,^ ^^ j^jg readers at the time he published, 
} &stidious cntics may say as to jjatton obscured his information by a bre- 
Frevmng in the present day some vity, which leaves us to suppose that the 
ng-neglected civic pageants, we j^jits were destroyed when Guildhall was 
ippearance of these hgures augurs S nj^^h damnify 'd*^ by the fire of London 
,e future conduct of the new lord j^^ ^ggg . ^^d that from that period they 
ome of his brother magistrates had not been replaced. It is certain, how- 
make no doubt, be well content ^^g ^^at there were giants in the year 
?hole course, or at the close, of ^g^g ^j^g^ ^^ Ward published his Lon- 
al career, they could come m for ^^^^ gpy : for, describing a visit to Guild- 
he plaudits which were yesterday yi^yx he says, ** We turned down King- 
on the two representatives of Gog gjj.ggj^ and came to the place intended, 
.g." {The Timet, Nov. 10.) From ^j^j^,jj ^.g entered with as great astonish- 
of a spectator, it appears that the ^g^^^ ^^ ggg ^j^e giants, as the Morocco 
!Te constructed of wicker-work, ambassador did London when he saw 
ircUed in the costume of their pro- ^^^ ^^q^ ^11 i asked my friend the 
nd similarly armed : each walked meaning and design of setting up those 
means of a man withinside, who ^^^ lubberly preposterous figures ; for I 
anon turned the faces towards the suppose they had some peculiar end in it. 
»f company in the houses; and, j'^\^ ^^„^ ^^ lt\widL, V wa. 'wV^^Xsg^R.- 

nres were fourteen feet high, their ^* — -— 

were on a ieyei with the first- • Hatuitf»^«wYvwi«^^*»^«^'^^^^'^'*''^*^*^' 
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nnt of tfliat ihef intended by them, unleu Just before 1709, the date *of 

they were set up to show the city what hugf book, Guildhall had been repaii 

kwbies their forefathers were, or else to Hatton says, ^^ In the middle of 

fntsbt stubborn apprentices talo obedience ; are depenciled in gold these wore 

for the draad of appearing before two such rata et Ornata Thoma RawUnso 

nonstroua loggerheads, will sooner reform Majore, An. Dom. m. dcc. vi/' 

their manners, or mould them into a com- whence, and his observation, in xY 

pliance wiih their masters' will, than carry- first quoted, that *' two new figui 

ing them before my lord mayor or the gantick magnitude will be oi be 

chamberlain of London ; for some of them intends his reader to understand 

are as much frighted at the names of Oog before that reparation there had 

and Magog, as little children are at the giants, so, with the new adornmc 

terrible sound of Raw-head and Bloody, hall there would be two net4^ giai 

bones." There is no doubt that at that proof of Hatton's meaning is to 

time the city giants were far more popular m *'The Gigantick History of 

than now ; lor, in the same ^ork, two pas- famous Giants in Guildhall, Ixmi 

sengers through Bartholomew fair, who had edition, corrected. London, pr 

slyly alighted from a coach without dis- Tho. Boreman, bookseller, near tl 

charging it, are addressed by the coach- in Gnildhall, and at the Boot an 

man with ** Pay roe my fare, or by Gog on Ludgate-hill, 1741." — 2 vd 

and Magog you shall feel the smart of m^ This very rare book states, that ** 

whipcord ;" an oath which in our time is present giants inhabited Guildli 

obsolete, though in all probability it was -were two giants^ made only of wi 

common then, or it would not have been used and pasteboard, put together witl 

by Ward in preference to his usual indecency, apd ingenuity: and those two t« 

Again ; as to giants being in Guildhall ginal giants had the honour yeai^ 

before Hatton wrote, and whether they my lord mayor's show, being 

were the present statues. On the 24th of great triumph in the time of ue 

April, 1685, there were " wonderful and and when that eminent annual » 

stupendous fireworks in honour of their over, remounted their old stations 

majesties* coronation, (James IL and his hall — till, by reason of their verj 

aueen,) and for the high entertainment of old Time, with the help of a nam 

leir majesties, the nobility, and City 6f rats and mice, had eaten up all 

London, made on the Thames.^* Among trails. The dissolution of the 

the devices of this exhibition, erected on a weak, and feeble giants, gave bi 

.raft in the middle of the river, were two two present substantial and majea 

pyramids; between them was a figure of who, by order, and at the city ch 

tAe sun in polished brass, below it a great formed and fashioned. Captaii 

cross, and beneath that a crown, all stored Saunders/ an eminent carver 

with fireworks; and a little before the street, Cheapside, was their fat 

pyramids ** were placed the statues of the after he had completely finishei 

two giants of Guildhall, in lively colours and armed these his two sons, 

and proportions facing Whitehall, the backs immediately advanced to those 

of which were all filled with fiery mate- tions in Guildhall, which they hi 

rials ; and, from the first deluge of fire till ably enjoyed ever since the y« 

the end of the sport, which lasted near an The title-page of the " Gigantic] 

hour, the two giants, the cross, and the shows that the work was publisi 

sun, grew all in a light flame in the figures the Guildhall itself, when shops 

described, and burned without abatement mitted there ; so that Boreman, 

of matter." From this mention of " statues lisher, had the best means thai 

of the two giants of Guildhall," it is to be place could afford of obtaining ti 

inferred, that giants were in Guildhall four- ation, and for obvious reasons . 

teen years before Ward's book was pub- likely to state what was not cor 

lished, and that, probably, the firework- further related in this work, tha 

maker took them for his models, because honour which the two ancient w 
theii: forms being familiar to the ** City of giants were promoted to in the < 

London," their appearance would be an the restoration of king Charles 

^ttrsLction as well as a compliment to his with great pomp and majesty t 

civic audience. 

- — ■ — ■' * ^* ■ ■ XQ,\ticnk 

• See the - Narrative,** by R..lK)winsa, \«e&,foUo, Ci\w«^x\YA.^««^^ 
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il arch, ^hich wan erected on 
occasion at the end of King- 
lieapside." This was before the 
idon, by which the hall was 
nnify'd," but not btirned down ; 
Ragration was principally con- 
> wooden roof; and, according 
unt, the wicker-giants escaped, 
firmities, and the labours of the 
rendered if necessary to super- 

fker was used in constructing 
he London pageants is certain. 
n his description of the pac^e- 
show of the lord mayor Kayn- 
, Mys, "The moddellor and com- 
ne seuerall pieces, Maister Ge- 
mas, found these pageants and 
wicker and paper, and reduc*t 
idity and substance." 
, however, the statement in the 
History," that the present 
put lip upon the reparation of 
1706, an examination of the city 
cune necessary ; and as the 
nnately mentions captain Ri- 
ders as the carver, the name 
ne to successful inquiry. Ac- 
>n examination of the city ac- 
he chamberlain^s office, under 
f *' Extraordinary Works," for 
iorered among the sums *f paid 
; of the Guildhall and chappell,*' 
the following words : — 

ti 8a«ii<fer«, carver, sea(venty 
, by order of the co*mittee 
airing Guildhall, dated y* 
April, 1707, for work by 
ne - • - - 70/. 

f of the payment confirms the 
the gigantic historian; but 
3ill, which doubtless contained 
for the two giants, and all the 
rs before 1786, deposited in the 
I's office, were destroyed by a 
that year. 

ere part of the pageantry used 
cities of the kingdom. By au 
of the mayor, aldermen, and 
uncil of Chester,* for the set- 
watch on the eve of the festival 
the Baptist, in 1564, it was 
t there snould be annually, ac- 
meient custom, a pageant, coti- 
ur giants, with animals, hobby- 
other figures, therein specified .f 
enry Hardman, Esq. tne mayor 
n that year, from religious mo- 
d the giants in the Midsummer 



(9. 
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show ^ to be broken, md not to goe the 
devil in hie feathere,** and he provided a 
man in complete aimour to go in their 
stead ; but in 1601, John Ratclyffe, a beer- 
brewer, being mayor, set out the giants 
and the Midsummer show as wiual. On 
the restoration of Charles II. new ones 
were ordered to be made, and the estimate 
for finding the materials and workmanship 
of the four great giantSj as Xhtj were be^- 
fore,' was at five pounds a giant * and foof 
men to carry them at two shillings and six- 
pence each. The materials for making 
these Chester giants were deal-boards, 
nails, pasteboard, scaleboard, paper of 
various sorts, buckram, size cloth, and old 
^sheets for their bodies, sleeves, and shirts, 
which were to be coloured; also tinsel, 
tinfoil, gold and silver leaf, and colours of 
different kinds. A pair of old sheets were 
to cover the father and mother giante, and 
three yards of buckram were provided" for 
the mother's and danghtere hoods. There 
is an entry in the Chester charges of one 
shilling and fourpence ** for arsenic to put 
into the paste to save the giants from being 
eaten by the rats ;*'• a precaution which, if 
adopted in the formation of the old wicker- 
giants of London, was not effectual, though 
how long they had ceased to exist before 
the reparation of the hall, and the carving 
of their successors, does not appear. One 
conjecture may perhaps be hazarded, that, 
as after the mayor of Chester had ordered 
the giants there to be destroyed, he pro- 
vided a man in armour as a substitute ; so 
perhaps the dissolution of the old London 
wickei-giauts, and the lumbering incapacity 
of the new wooden ones for the duty of 
lord mayor's show, occasioned the appear- 
ance of the men in armour in that proces- 
sion. 

Until the last reparation of Gtiildhall, in 
1815, thepresent giants stood with the old 
clock and a balcony of iron-work between 
them, over the stairs leading from the hall 
to the courts of law and the council cham- 
ber. When they were taken down in that 
year, and placed on the floor of the hally I 
thoroughly examined them as they lay in 
that situation. They are made of wood,f 
and hollow within, and from the method of 
joining and gluing the interior, are evidently 
of kite construction, and every way too 
substantially built for the purpose of being 
either carried or drawn, or any way ex- 
hibited in a pageant. On inspecting them 

•Stnitt'«SpoTt»,PT«^. >xxrv. . ,, ^ 
of pMteboftxd. 
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named Corinseus, and the other G 
holding between them certain I^ti 
There is scarcely a likelihood t 
were any other than the Guildh 
which on the occasion of a corpc 



at that period, I made minute inquiry of an 
old and respectable officer of Guildhall, 
with whom tney were fevourites, as to what 
particulars existed in the city archives con- 
cerning them ; he assured me that he had 
himself anxiously desired information on joicing could be removed with tl 
the same subject, and that after an investi- ease, 
gation through the different offices, there 
was not a trace of the period when they 
commenced to be, nor the least record con- 
cerning them. This was subsequently con- 
firmed to me by gentlemen belonging to 
other departments. 

However stationary the present ponder- 
ous figrures were destined to remain, there 
can scarcely be a question as to the frequent 
use of their wicker predecessors in the cor- 



poration shows. The giants were great 
favourites in the pageants. * Stow, in 
describing the ancient setting of the nightly 
watch in London on St. John*s eve, relates 
that "the mayor was surrounded by his 
footmen and torch-bearers, and followed 
by two henchmen on large horses : the 
mayor had, besides his giant, three page- 
ants; whereas the sheriffs had only two, 
besides their giants^ each with their morris 
dance and one henchman. ''f It is related, 
that, to make the people wonder, these giants 
were armed, and marched as if they were 
alive, to the great diversion of the hoys, 
who, peering under, found them stuffed 
with brown paper.^ A character in Mar- 
ston's '< Dutch Courtezan,'' a comedy acted 
in 1606, says, *' Yet all will scarce make 
me so high as one of the gyanft ttilts that 
stalks before my lord mayor's pageants/'§ 

During queen Elizabeth's progress to her 
coronation, Gogmagog and Corinseus, two 
giants, were stationed at Temple-bar. It ^ 

is not certain, yet it is probable, that these jecYs^for Illusion an'd parlllerM 
were the wicker-giants brought from Guild- in the hall. Almost the only 
hall for the occasion. In the reign before, 
when queen Mary and Philip II. 'of Spain 
made their public entry, there was at Lon- 
don bridge a grand spectacle, with two 
images representing two giants, the one 



Orator Henley, on the 21st of 
1730, availed himself of the a 
civic festival for that year to delii 
lure upon it, mentioning the gim 
he announced by newspaper adv< 
as follows : — 

At the Oratory, the come 
coln's-Inn-Fields, near Clai 
this Day, being Wednesda 
o'clock in the Evening, ¥nll 
Riding upon an old Cava 
tituled The City in its Gi 
My Lord Mayor's Shew 
ing to all Capacities that 
Procession, so much envy'd 
Parts, and nois'd at Pari! 
Lord Mayor's Day ; the fin 
ance and Splendor of the < 
of Trade ; Bear and Chain ; 
pets, Drums, and Cries, i 
the qualifications of my L- 
the whole Art and History i 
Ladies and Beaux at Ga^ 
the Balconies; the Airs, J 
Motions; the two giami 
out to keep Holiday ; like 
a Cabbage, says an old A 
all crept along; admir'd 
Wives, and huzza'd by the ' 

There is no stronger evidence 
difference to playfulness and i 
elections, tlian the almost total 
those occasions respecting such ; 



* Strntt, p. xxiii. 

OianU were introduced into the May-games. ** On 
the S6th of May, 1&55, was a gay Mav-game at St. 
Martin't-in-the-Fields, with giants and nobby-horses, 
drams and guns, morris-dancers, and other minstrels." 
— ^Strype*! Memorials.) Barton, in his " Anatomy of 
Melancholy,'* inclndes giants among the ordinary do- 
mestic recreations of winter. 

t Stratt, p. 319. 

X Brand, i. p. 957. 

§ S^U to increase the stature of the gxantt^ and the 

introdnetioa of the tnorris-dance^ are instances of the 

desire to gratify the^ fondness of onr ancestors for 

Mtranre sights and festive amasemcnts. A cocV daucin^ 

on sitvu to the music of a pipe and tabor \a m SVrvil\?« 



their application in this way is t( 
in a handbill on occasion of a 
election, dated Oct. 4th, 1816, 
" To the London Tavern Livery 
Spouses." It states, that " the 
Mr. Alderman is elected 1 



SportB, from a book of prayers written tcmarda \}(v^ 
Plom of the tbirtBe&th centary. HarL M!S%.€I^, 



for the year ensuing, the follow 
tainments will be provided for y 
ment gratis, viz. 1 . The two giai 
bottom of the hall, will dance a 
steam, attended by Mr. Alderm: 
in a new wig upon an elastic i 
gentleman having bought half 
one for the purpose of making 
ruke for the aforesaid giants." 
first humorous allusion to the ; 
^\vc« l^xw3N?l\.\.^>^Jwfevc present sta 
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igitfed hy the author of the ^' Gi- 
stoiy,** that the Guildhall giants 
Corinseus a Trojan, and Gogma- 
lish giant, whose story is related 
that work ; the author of which 
hat as " Corinseus and Gogroa- 
two brave giants, who nicely 
sir honour, and exerted their 
igth and force in defence of their 
country ; so the city of London, 
, these their representatives in 
dhall, emblematically declare, 
vf ill, like mighty giants, defend 
of their country and liberties of 
ity, which excels all others, as 
oee huge giants exceed in stature 
n bulk of mankind.'' Each of 
% as they now stand, measures 
f fourteen feet in height: the 
is believed to be Corinsus, and 
» Gogmagog. 

ng toe chief particulars respect- 
normous carvings, the terror of 
D, the wonder of the 'prentices, 
Ik of the multitude, in former 
ose the subject, satisfied with 
benticated their origin. Trifling 
ir may seem, I pursued the iu- 
upwards of sixteen years ; and 
en of the time I spent in the 
bt hare been better employed, I 
those who are unacquainted with 
of such investigations, that I 
>leasure in the pursuit, and when 
ieved my purpose I felt more 
tified, than 1 think I should had 
to the dignity of being *^ proud 
iroud lord mayor/' 
re other memoranda respecting 
ftnd lord mayors* shows in my 
I " Ancient Mysteries," from 
e present particulars are ex- 



and duchess of Norfolk sat first ; then the 
three earU of Northumberland, Huntings 
don, and Surrey, lord Thomas Howard, 
lord Scroop and his lady, lord and ladj 
Bartlet, lord Abergavenny, with so many 
other peers, knights, and ladies, that thie 
hall could scarcely contain them and their 
retinue. * The majror's share of the ex- 
pense was one pound, twelve shillings, and 
ninepence. The feast makers, four in 
numW, paying the rest. The mayor's bill 
of fare was as follows : — 

jff. 4. d. 



Eight stone of beef, <t 8d. a stone, and a 


fir- 




loin 


.0 


6 8 


Two collars of brawn 


• 


1 a 


Four cheeses, at 4d. a cheese 


. 


1 4 


Eight pints of batter 


-0 


1 6 


A hinder quarter of real • 


-0 


10 


A leg of mutton • 


-0 


6 


A fore quarter of Teal 


. 


5 


Loin of mutton and shoulder of veal 


- 


9 


Breast and coat of mattao 


• 


7 


Six pullets 


-0 


1 


Four couple of rabbits 


-0 


1 8 


Four brace of partridges • 


-0 


S 


Two Guinea cocks 


- 


1 6 


Two couple of mallard 


•0 


1 


Thirty-four eggs - - - 


- 


6 


Bushel of flour • . • 


. 


6 


Peck of oatmeal - • - 


•-0 


S 


Sixteen white bread-loaves 


- 


4 


Eighteen loaves of white wheat-bread 


-0 


9 


Three loaves of roeslin bread 


-0 


3 


Nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, and cloves 


-0 


3 


Four pounds of Barbary sugar 


. 


1 


Sixteen oranges • 


-0 


9 


A barrel of double strong beer 


- 


3 6 


A barrel of table beer 


. 


1 


A quarter of wood 


•0 


S 9 


Two gallons of white wine and Canary 


- 


S 


Fruit, almonds, sweet water, perfomas 


. 


4 


The cook's wages 


• Q 


1 9 


Total 


^1 12 9 



VORWICH GUILD. 

s Feast, Temp. Elizabeth. 

s of Northumberland and Hunt- 
e lords Thomas Howard and 
y, with many other noblemen 
ts, paid a visit to the duke of 
kd were entertained, with their 
the dukc*s palace, in Norwich, 
he guild happening at this time, 
in^y^ Esq.y then mayor, invited 
their ladies to the feast, which 
Led, and expressed the greatest 
at their generous and hospitable 
JU cte Aotertmioant the duke 



After dinner, Mr. John Martyn, a wealthy 
and honest man of Norwich, made the fol- 
lowing speech : — " Maister Mayor of Nor- 
wich, and it please your worship, you have 
feasted us like a king. God bless the 
queen's grace. We have fed plentifully ; 
and now, whilom I can speak plain Eng- 
lish, I heartily thank you, maister Mayor : 
and so do we all. Answer, boys, answer. 
Your beer is pleasant and potent, and will 
soon catch us by the caput and stop our 
manners: and so huzza for the oueen's 
majesty's grace, and all her bonny-brow'd 



day. 



tn^^Vidftr 
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daaiM of hopoor.* Hnzrn for maUter 
Mayor, and our good dame Mayoress. His 
Qoble gnice,t there be is, God bless him, 
and all this jolly company. To all our 
friends loond county, who bare a penny 
in their purae and an Elnj^lish heart in their 
bodies, to keep out Spanish dons, and pa- 
pists with their faggoU to burn our whis- 
kers. Shove it about, twirl your cap-cases, 
handle your jugs, and buua for maister 
Ms^or, and his bretbereo their worships.'' 

The honesty, freedom, loyalty, and good- 
humour of this speech would, at any time, 
entitle the orator to a patient hearing and 
an approving smile. 

The above is from Beatniffe's Norfolk 
Tour. 

Norwichf G. B, 

September, 1827. 



T-^ 
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No. XLI. 

[Dedications to Fletcher's " Faithful Shra- 
* berdefts ;'' without date ; presumed to be 
the First Edition.] 

1st. 

To that noble and true lover of learning, 
Sir Walton Aeton. 

Sir, I mut ask your patieaec, and b« tnw. 

Tlds Play was never liked, except by few 

Tlutk broiuglit their jndgmenta with them ; fat of late 

First the infection^ Hien the common prate 

Of common people, Jiare sach eastoms got 

Either to silence Plays, or like then not : 

Under the last of which this Interlude 

Had fal'a, for ever prees'd down by the nide 

That, like a torrent which the moist South feeds. 

Drowns both before him the ripe corn and weeds ; 

Had not the saving sense of better men 

Radeem*d it from eorraption. Dear Sir, then 

Among the better souls be you the best, 

In whom as in a center I teke rest. 

And proper being } from whose equal eye 

AiUi judgement nothing grows but purity. 

Nor do I flatter ; ibr, by all those dead 

Cbreat in the Musea, by Apollo's head. 

He that adds any thing to you, 'tis done 

Like his that lighte a candle to the sun. 

liiea be aa yon were ever, yourself still 

Moved by your judgement, not by love or wilL 



* Thii If Cimiliar enongh, and looks as if the fumes 
o/4« po^nt beren^ had hegun to attack the honest 

f^Vft*Flag«el sawkiatilMKtli«a««bB ^I^K^ 
to li«y0 btea discotmtenanoed. 



Aad whaa I liag Hfiim (aa Who eaa teU 
My next devotion to that holy Well ?) 
Yonr goodness to t)ke Muses shall be all 
▲Ufl to make a work HevoicaL 

2nd. 

To the Inheritor of all JTorthbrni 
William Scipwith. 

ODE. 

1. 

If from servile hope or love 

I may prove 
But so happy to be thought fo» 
Such a one, whose greatest shs 

U to please, 
Woitiiy Sir, I have all I soafhtlvb 

S. 

For no iteh of greater name, 

Whi'ih some claim 
By their verses, do I show It 
T6 the world ; nor to proteA 

*Ti8 the best $ 
These are lean faulto in apo«ti 

8. 

Nor to make it serve to feed 

At my need ; 
Nor to gain aoquaintanee Vy it; 
Nor to ravish kind Attumeyt 

In their joumiee ; 
Nor to read it after diet ' 



Far from me are all these aims; 

Frantic clums. 
To build weakness on and pity; 
Only to y(»ursel^ and sneh 

Whose true touch 
Makes all good, let me teem witty. 

3rd. 

To the perfect gentleman. Sir 
Townesend, 

If the greatest faults may crave 

Pardon, where contrition is. 

Noble Sir, I needs must have 

A long one for a long amiss. 

If you ask me how is this. 

Upon my faith I'll tell you frankly; 

You love above my means to thank jt 

Yet according to my talent. 

As sour fortune loves to use me, 

A poor Shepherd I have sent 

In home-spun gray, for to excuse me : 

KtA xnvf alt my hopes refuse me 
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hen, like our desperate debtors, 
three-pilid iweet ** p i o teiti iB,**' ' 
plMse you IB bare letters ; 
pa^ my debts, like jesten. 
>ft bare seen g^ood feasters, 
ir to jdMM tiie pallet, 
errefti meat, and ebnse a sallet 

'umI Preface^ following thete : 
Td the Reader, 

ot reasonably assured of yoar knowledge 
F Ploem, lay down the Book ; or read this, 
1 wirii had been the Prologae. It is a 
i(ie-Comedy ; which the people seeing 
Uayedf baring ever had a sin^lar gift in 
Ittded to be a play of Conn^ hired Shep- 
r eloftkst iHth cnr-tasled dggt in strings, 
MgUsf tOfether, ■ometimM killing one 
« idbdnf Wbittvti Ales, aniUB, wassail, 
Mwes, began to be angrj^. la thair error 
avi yon fall, lest yon incar Uieir eeasara.* 
tbenfere, a Pastoral to be— a RepreeeBtai> 
lards aad Shepherdesses, wi A ttetr Ae- 
rial, whieh moat be each aa agree with 
I at le«t» not eaeeediag former Aetidai 
raditiona. They are not to be adora'd 
rt, bat such improper oaea as aatara 
fltow, as Singing aad Fbetry; or suok 
B may teaph them, as the yirtaes of 
baatUBSi the ordinary eoarsa of the 
lad start ; aad anoh like. Bat yon are 
nbar Sha|dkerds to be such, as all the aa- 
[and modem of nndentandiag) have ro> 
that is, the Owners of Floaks, and not 
L tVagw-oomady is aot so eaUed in ra> 
h and killing, but ia reopeet it wants 
li is eaon^ to make it no Tragedy) \ yet 
lear to it (whieh is enoogh to makis it no 
hieh mnst be a Representation of Familiar 
sneh kind of trouble as ito life can be 
that aOod is as lawful in this, as in a 
d mean People, as in a Comedy.— Thos 
will serve to Jnstiff my Poem, and make 
nd it ; to teach yon more for nothing, I 
that I am in conscience bound. 

John Fi.xtchib. 



» " Wars of Cyrus ;" a Tragedy, 
unknown, 1594.] 

Dumb Show exploded. 



Um Audience). — Xenophon 

lat we reoord of Panthea. 



ns the Town : the Town before damn'd 

i^oat be aot eorry for the 111 dramatic sno- 
Play, which brongbt oat such spirited 
aparticoiar, the masterly dafinitioai o£ 
If ^gi-Comedy in this Prdkee. 



It is writ in sad and tragie terms. 

May move yon tears ; then you content onr Hnse, 

That scorns to tronble you again with toys 

Or needless antics, imitations. 

Or sbaws, or new devises sprung o* late ; 

Wa have exiled them from onr tragie stage. 

As tmik o^ their tradition, that can bring 

Nor instaaoe Bor excuse : for what they do,* 

Instead of moumlVil plainte our Chorus iingt ; 

Although it be against the upstart guise. 

Yet, warranted by grave antiquity. 

We will revive the which liath long been done. 



[From the " Married Beau/* a Comedy, 
by John Crowne, 1694.] 

Wife tempted : she pleads religion, 

•Lover. Our happy love may have a secret Churdi 
Udder the Church, as FaitK$ was under PauP»% 
Where we may carry dn our sweet devotion ; 
Ahd the Cathedral marriage keep its static 
Aad allots deceaey aad ceremonies. 



[From the << Challenge fot Bdanty.^ a 
Thtgi Comedy, by T. Hey wood, liao.j 

Appeal for Innocence againsi 4 fldtt ttc- 

cuioiion. 

HeleiM. Both have ewom : 
And, Princes, as yon hope to crown yonr heada 
With that perpetual wreath which shall laat avir. 
Cast m a poor dejected innocent rirgin 
Tour eyes of graee and pity. What sin ii Itt 
Or who can be tlie patron to sneh evil N- 
That a poor innocent maid, spotless in deed. 
And pare in thought, both wlthoat spleen afid gall; 
That never injured creature, aerW had heart 
To think of wrong, or poador il(|nry ; 
That such a one itt her white innocence, 
Striviiig to live peenliar in the compass 
Of her own virtues ; nolwitlistanding these. 
Should be sought out by strangers, persecuted. 
Made infamous ev'n there where she was made 
For imitation ; hi8s*d at in her country ; 
Abandon'd of her mother, kindred, friends ; 
Depraved in foreign climes, scorn'd every where, 
And ev'n in princes' courts reputed vile : 
O pity, pity this 1 

C. L. 



• So I point it : bstead of the line, as it stands in 
^is nniqne eopy— 

Nor instaoM nor exense for what they do. 
The sense I take to be, what the commOn playwrightf 
do (or shew by actioor-tha " \n«a5li(«»ViWj»safc,^if< 
kH aYiaVs^eat^— "V ow CVi«wa teWAU ^Y^^ VS^sraKML. 
* ' iatam«a«dWt*"*» 




•LallSt aid) abtmit at JloUuoiiIr, 



The Residevce of Jobn Ward, Esq. FonHiitLV o 
William Pitt. 



Mt. S. Young's comfortable little ion, the mdn road rum ._ 

the Cross at Kestoo, or Kmton Marie, is kept along lo the entrancse gate of B* 

mentioned before as being at the north-east wi.od, which ve passed, having the [^ 

comer of the grounds belonging to IIol- palings on our left, till ve came to avr 

frood. My friend W>^— - and I, on a id the road, which derives its water ftn 

tecond visit to Mr. Young's house, went springi within Holwood, and stands o 

Amu Ibeaet, for the parpose of seeing vW vii«\\ ol wuaiwi taid, called " the Wi 

iimbai]dnlIageofKnton,througb'vi\uc!& "BmiV." X'w'iws ou, «& wAii *kft« 
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., lies the Tillaee of Keston, a few 
x>wered in a dell of trees ; with 
lurch, which did not seem to 

built more than a couple of 

A peep through the windows 
I that tnere was nothing worth 
within. We had heard of stone 
ng been found at the bottom of 
'aSkf and wc returned to that 
«, though the ground had been 
od was in pasture, we met with 
e viibbish in the soil, and some 
I loose on the surface and in the 
the hedge. These appearances 

former structure there ; and an 
Fy whom we fell in with, told us 

he was a boy, his grandfother 
k of ^ Keston old church'* having 
•i spot, but becoming decayed, 
td'wwn, and the church rebuilt 
»t situation, with the materials 
ent edifice. If this information 
%f the coffins which were dis- 

that spot were moie likely to 
leposited there in ordinary burial, 
ire contained, as most of the 
^ple suppose, the bodies of per- 

m battle on the War Bank, 
that mound derives its name, as 
{ports, from a conflict there be- 
lomans and the ancient Britons, 

remembered that our rude ab- 
icestors were unaccustomed to 
)f sepulture, and that Caesar had 
ore consequence to employ his 

than such laborious construe- 
e interment of his officers. One 
iiins is at Mr. Smith's, near the 
on the War Bank, and another 
'amaby's, at Wickham Court. 
s village of Keston is, of itself, 
ut, looking over it from the road 
i weald of Kent, and particularly 
3re is a sweeping view of hill 
arable and pasture, intersected 
ands. Its name is said to have 
red from Caesar's (pronounced 
>wn ; but it is quite as likely to 

a corruption of ** castrum," a 

citadel. There is little doubt 
tomans maintained a military 
i the heights adjoining Keston 
liderable time. The site they 
afterwards occupied by the late 
irable William Pitt; and respect- 
) was published in Uie yeai 1792 

ccouht of Holwood. 

1-hill, at present the seat of the 
WiUMm Pitt, 13 a most beautiful 



eminenee« commanding (without the view 
of water) one of the most agreeable pro- 
spects in this country, or perhaps in this 
kingdom. 

The house is a very small, old, plastered 
brick building ; but being on the edge of a 
celebrated fox-hunting country, it was for- 
merly the residence of various gentlemen 
who hunted with the old duke of Grafton. 
It afterwards came into the hands of the 
late Mr. Calcraft, the agent ; and, small as 
it is, was used as a house of rendezvous by 
the heads of the great party at that time, 
where they privately formed their schemes 
of parliamentary manoeuvre, and partook 
of Mr. Calcraft and Mrs. Bellamy's elegant 
entertainment. 

From Mr. Calcraft it came into the hands 
of the Burrell family ; by them it was sold 
to captain Ross, and was purchased of him 
by — Burrow, Esq., (nephew of the late 
sir James Burrow,) who stuccoed the house, 
added greatly to the grounds by various 
purchases, grubbed and converted consi- 
derable woods into beautiful pasture and 
pieces of water, and planted those orna- 
mental shrubberies, which have rendered 
it so delightful and so justly admired a 
spot. 

— Randall, Esq., an eminent ship- 
builder, purchased it of Mr. Burrow, and 
he has since sold it to the right hon. Wil- 
liam Pitt, a native of (Hayes) the adjoining 
parish. 

liolwood is fourteen miles distant from 
London, in the parish of Keston, Kent; 
which parish evidently, either by Ijatin or 
Saxon derivation, takes its name from the 
camp, commonly called Julius Cesar's 
Camp ; on the south entrenchment of which 
Mr. Pitt*s house stands, and some part of 
the pleasure-ground is within the same. 

This celebrated camp, till within these 
twenty years, was tolerably perfect : it con- 
sisted of a circular double, and in some 
places treble entrenchment, encl3sing about 
twenty-nine acres of land ; into whieh there 
appeared to have been no original entrance 
but by the opening to the north- west, which 
descends to the spring called *' Cesar's 
Spring." This spring has long been con- 
verted into a most useful public cold bath ; 
a dressing-house is built on the brink of it ; 
it is ornamented with beautiful trees, and, 
from its romantic situation, forms a most 
pleasing scene. 

However antiquarians (from the variety 
of fragments, coins, &c. discovered or 
ploughed up in the neighbourhood) may 
nave been mdM^^Ai Vo ^\^«( vci ^scsu^dooec^ 
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agree fhat this camp was originally a 
strong and considerable Roman station, 
though not of the larger sort ; but rather 
fiom its commanding situation, and short 
distance from the Thames, a camp of obser- 
vation, or castra aesti^a. At the same time, 
there is great reason to suppose it to have 
been since possessed by other invaders. 

The beautiful common of Keston to the 
south-west of the camp, from its charming 
turf, shade, and views, has long been the 
promenade of the neighbouring company ; 
and parties of gentry from even so far as 
Greenwich, have long been accustomed to 
retire wiih music and provision to spend in 
this delightful spot the sultry summer's day, 
drinking at Caesar's Fountain, and making 
the stupendous Roman bulwarks resound 
with the strains of instruments and the voice 
of social glee. 

The above is some account of the coun- 
tiy-seat of Mr. Pitt ; but as an inhabitant 
or the capital may be desirous of knowing 
what works of taste, or of neighbouring 
utility, may have engaged the retirement of 
our illustrious prime minister, the follow- 
ing are the few improvements Holwood 
has yet undergone. 

Whether from a natural antipathy to the 
animal, or from too much of " Fox " in 
other places, certain it is, the first order that 
was issued, was for the utter destruction of 
the ** fox earth," being a lodgement in one 
s'de of the bulwarks, which the sagacious 
Reynards are supposed to have been in 
quiet possession of ever sitice the Roman 
abdication. 

The house standing on a high hill, the 
gentlemen who have hitherto lived in it, 
judging ** not much good was to be had 
from the North,** had defended it on that 
quarter by large plantations of evergreens ; 
but the present possessor has cut down 
these plantations, and seems determined 
*' to be open to every thing that comes from 
that delightful region." 

The house itself has undergone no other 
alteration than the addition of a small 
eating<room covered with pantiles, and a 
curious new-invented variegated stucco, 
with which the whole has been done over : 
this stucco has now stood several winters, 
and only requires to be a little more known 
to be universally adopted.* 



While Holwood was in the occupation of 

Mr. Pitt he there seemed to enjoy the short 

cessations be could obtain from official 

ffuty, Jlis chief delight in t\\ese s^aie 

• £aix>pean^Magazine, l>e6. 1'T^S. 



hours was planting; which, as he 
it only as opportunity enabled I 
without system of purchase or < 
arrangement, and consequently ver 
sive. After his <leath Holwood sue 
devolved into different hands, anc 
sidence and grounds were- variouslji 
At length the estate was purchased 
Ward, Esq. a merchant of Load 
pulled down the house, and erei 
present edifice from a design by Mr 
under whose direction the work v 
pleted in the spring of 1827. Its 
IS chaste, a;nd the interior commod 
elegantly laid out. It stands on th< 
of a noble ascent, well defended ; 
verse winds by full-grown trees an 
plantations. From the back froc 
sweep of lawn descends into a wid< 
ing valley ; and the high and dista 
lands of Knole, Seven Oaks, Td 
and the hills of Sussex, form an ( 
amphitheatre of forest scenery am 
as far as the eye can reach. T 
grounds are so disposed, that the 
seems to include the whole of the 
beautifiil country around. 

In the rear of Holwood Mr. 
forming a vineyard, which, if o 
with the judgment and circumspec 
mark the commencement, may p 
the climate of England is suited to 
culture of the grape. Mr. Ward 
ported ten sorts of vines, ^'ve h 
five white, from different parts of t 
and Burgundy. They are plant 
slope towards the S.S.E. Difficu 
partial failures are to be expectc 
outset of the experiment, and a 
overcome, in its progress, by enh 
perience and information respe< 
treatment of the plants in foreign < 
That the vine flourished here sev 
turies ago can be proved historical 
is likewise evidence of it in the c 
of places still existing. For ins 
London, there is " Vineyard-j 
Clerkenwell ; and in Kent, there 
near Rochester cathedral, which 
immemorially called " the Vines, 
examples of this nature might be 
But far stronger than presumpt 
mony is the fact, that, in some pa 
weald of Kent, tlie vine grows wil 
hedges ; a firiend assures me of ■ 
his own knowledge, he having oftei 
when a boy in rooting up the will 
his father's land. 

M^. Ward's alterations at Hoi 
demvi^^TL'^. c^VAmvs^. ^<3\des th< 
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le, which wm imaU and in- It appears'tfitt he continned to reside at 

nd ill suited to the com- Eyam after his ejectment, and the tradition 

racter and eitent of the of the place at this day is, that he was sup- 

las greatly improved them; ported by the voluntary contributions of 

a stately approach to the two-thirdt of the inhabitants; this may 

imediately within the great have been the cause of some jealousy in 

, from Keston Common, is the those who might have been satisfied with 

represented by the engraving, his removal from the living, 
se of making the drawing, we His comparative disinterestedness, with 

just within the gates. While other circumstances worthy of notice, are 

it the silence was unbroken, recorded by his friend and fellow-sufferer 

entle rustle of the leaves in Bagshaw, usually called '* the Apostle of 

-noon air of summer, and the the Peak ;'* he concludes a most interesting 

nail birds preparing for their account of Mr. Stanley in these words : — 

the rabbits were scudding " When he could not serve his people pub- 
rows across the avenue, and lickly, some (yet alive) will testijie, how 
ed glowing beams from be- helpful he was to >m in private ; especially 
iches of the magnificent trees, v/hen the sickness (by way of eminency so 
le varied foliage in a thousand called, I mean the Pestilence) prevailed in 
ries that town, he continuing with 'em, when, 

as it is written, 259 persons of ripe age, 

ces prevent this article from ^^ ^8 children v^ere cut off thereby, 

3 had been purposed, with When some, who might have been better 
Iwood-hill as a Roman en- E^P^^y?^' moved the then noble earl of 
id of " Casafs SDrinsr ** in ■De^o'^shire, lord lieutenant, to remove him 

jeneath the gates of Holwood »»» »' '"'^-JT?; ^ ""^ '*'''* ^^ ** ''^^u''l 

lommon. An engraving of «>»' ^l^f< ^\^^ ""-je reasonable that 

.ourne, tvhich Julitis Ca^sir is «»>« 7'^'>}'' ^"""'/y. *ould in more than 

limself discovered nearly two '"?'^\' ^ef fy \^^". thankfulness to h.m, 

ts ago, and thither directed who, together with h.s care of the tovvn, had 

11. *u«- ♦!.•-.♦ .«:ii ,^r*» taken such care as no one else did, to pre- 

'• ^•'^^ '!'^-Lw 'L in Jhf; vent the infection of the towns adjacent.' " 
ainmg particulars m another ^^ g^^^j^^ ^.^ ^^ g^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

9 and was buried there on the 26th following, 
1670. 

I have thus extracted what, as an act of 
—^———^—^-^-^— justice, ought to have been published long 

since, and which, indeed, ought to accom- 
*LAGUE AT EYAM, pany every memorial of the plague at 

lEV. THOMAS STANLEY. Eyam : though I scarcely rejrret that it has 

waited for the extensive circulation the 
To the Editor. Table Book must give to it — if it is so for- 

tunate as to be considered a communication 
publication of the paper, en- to your purpose. My authority is, " De 
irine Mompesson's Tomb," on Spiritualibus Pecci. Notes (or Notices) 
ation of Eyam, and other concerning the Work of God, and some of 
illiam and Mary Howitt," at those who have been workers together with 
le Table Book, gives me an God in the High Peak of Derbyshire," &c. 
with your good offices, of 12mo. 1702. (Sheffield.) 
n a degree of oblivion the Some farther account of Stanley may be 
•rits of an individual, who has seen in Calamy's ** Nonconformist's Me- 
y been almost generally over- morial,** and Hunter's " History of Hallam- 
who ought, at least, to be shire," but both follow Bagshaw. 
itified in any notice of the I exceedingly regret that " William and 
Eyam " with Mr. Mompesson Mary HowitC* were unacquainted with Mr. 

Stanley's services at Eyara. 
rhomas SUnley was instituted j ^^ ^j^. 

)ry of Eyam by the ruling ' / 

.644, which he held till the Your obedient and humble sfinr^^ 

iianaity,*' in 1662, threw him "^^ 

Now.^,lLWr. 
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THE REIGN OF DEATH. 



And I uv, and bdield a white hone : and he that sat 
on him had a bow ; and a crown was giren nnto 
and he went forth conquering:, and to conquer. 

RevehUionit vi. S> 



In nightljr Tision, on mj bed, I saw 
A form nnearthlj, on a pale hor$e sat, 
Ridinii: triumphant o'er a prostrate world. 
Around his brows he wore a crown of gold. 
And in his bony hand he grasp'd a bow, . 
Which seatter'd arrows of destruction round. 
His form was meagre — shadowjr — indistinct — 
Clothed with the faint lineaments of man. 
He pas8*d me swifter than the winged wind^- 
Or lightning firom the cloud— or ghostl]r vision. 
From his eye he shot deTonring lightnings. 
And his dilated nostril pour'd a stream 
Of noisome, pestilential rapour. 
Where'er he trod all vegetation ceas'd. 
And the spring flow'rs hung, with*ring, on their stalks. 

He passed b/ a city, whose huge walls. 
And towers, and battlements, and palaces, 
Cover'd the plain, aspiring to the shies : 
As he pass'd, he smil'd — and straight it fell — 
Wall, tower, and battleoienf, and glittering spire. 
Palace, and prison, crumbling into dust ; 
And nought of this fair city did remain. 
But one large heap of wild, confused ruin. 

The rivers ceas'd to flow, and stood congeaVd. 
The sea did cease its roaring, and its waves 
Lay still upon the shor e - — ■• 
No tide did ebb or flow, but all was bound 
In a calm, leaden slumber. The proud ships, 
Which hitherto had travers'd o'er the deep. 
Were now becalmed with this dead'ning stiUness :— 
The sails hung motionless — straight sunk the mast 
0*er the hnge bulwarks, and the fielding planks 
Dropt silently into the noiseless deep :— 
No ripple on the wave was left to show 
Where, erst, the ship had stood, but all was blank 
And motionlesj. 

Birds in the air, upon the joyous wing. 
Fell, lifeless, as the shadowy monster pass'd : 
And hostile armies, drawn in warlike lines, 
Ceas'd their tumultuous conflict in his sight — 
Conqueror and conquered yielding 'neath the power 
Of the unknown destroyer I Nations fell ; 
And thrones, and principalities, and powers.— 
Kings, with their glitt'ring crowns, lay on the earth, 
And at their sides, their menials.——* 
Beauty and beggary together lay ; 
Youth, innocence, and age, and crime, tc^ether. 

I saw a murderer, in a darksome wood. 
Wielding a dagger o'er a beauteous bosom, 
Tbreat'n'mg quick destruction to his victim : — 
The shadow p».»H*d-r-iiie\tKfVi grew sere anddrop^i'd.— 
Tk9 £anat crambied into avhra, and 



His' faee greir wan and blobdless— hia eyes atood ' 
Fix'd, and glazed— he stilflm'd, and he fell— 
And o'er his prostrate body sunk his ^etim I 

I still pursued the oonqneror with my eye— 
The earth grew desart as he rode along^— 
The sun tnm'd bloody in the stagnant air— 
The universe itself was one vast ruin- 
Then, stopp'd the Fiend. By him all mortal fttip 
Had been destroyed ; yet was be unsated; 
And his vengeful eyes still flash'ddestmctionii— 
Thns, alone, he stood ; and zeign'd— sole 
All supreme— Thk Kmo or DsaoLATXoM ! 
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2Bts!col)frtee( 

OF THE 

ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 
No. XIH. 

Thunder— Lightning— -Aurora Bobu- 
Lis — Earthquakes — Ebbing in 
Flowing of the Sea — the Loadsioki 
AND Ambeh — Electricity— >KmBS. 

Some of the moderns hare assigned 
the cause of Thunder to iDflamed ei&la* 
tions, rending the clouds wherein they ire 
confined ; otheis, to the shock between (no 
or more clouds, when those that are higher 
and more condensed fell upon those tbat 
are lower, with so much force as suddaly 
to expel the intermediate air, which vigor- 
ously expanding itself, in oitler to occupy 
its former space, puts all the exterior air in 
commotion, producing those reiteratied ciapi 
which we call thunder. This" is the ex- 
planation of Descartes, and had but few 
followers ; the former had more, being tint 
of the Newtonians. For a third theoiy, 
which makes the matter productive of thun- 
der the same with that of electricity, its 
author, Dr. Franklin, is in no part indeb^ 
to the ancients. 

The notion of Descartes entirely bdongs 
to Aristotle, who says, that " thunder ii 
caused by a dry exhalation, which, faHing 
upon a humid cloud, and violently endei- 
vouring to force a passage for itself, pro- 
duces the peals which we hear/' Anan- 
goras refers it to the same cause. 

All the other passages, which occur in 
such abundance among the ancients, re- 
specting thunder, contain in them the re*' 
%oii\Tk^%o^\\\e Newtonians, sometimes CQ» « 
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hunder proceeded from a fiery ex- 
ly which, enclosed in a cloud, burst 
der, and forced its way through/' 
ritus asserts, that it is the effect of a 
I collection of vasious volatile parti- 
hich impel downwards the doud 
contains them, till, by the rapidity 
motioDy they set themselves and it 

2a ascribes it to a dry sulphureous 
on arisinfir out of the earth, which 
i the aliment of lightning; and 
Incoming more and more subtilized 
scent, at last takes fire in the air, 
Kluces a violent eruption, 
rding to the stoics, thunder was 
2ed by the shock of clouds; and 
ig was the combustion of the volatile 

the cloud, set on fire by the shock, 
ipus taught, that lightning was the 
f clouds being set on fire by winds, 
dashed them one against another; 
t thunder was the noise produced 
: rencontre: he added, that these 
vere coincident ; our perception of 
tning before the thunder-clap being 
owing to our sight*s being quicker 
r hearing. 

ort, Aristophanes, in his comedy of 
Clouds,'* introducing Socrates as 
ig the curiosity of one of his dis- 
is to the cause of thunder, makes 
sign it to the action of the com- 

air io a cloud, which dilating itself 
ty and, violently agitating the exterior 
( itself on fire, and by the rapidity 
rogress occasions all that noise. 
Aurora Borealis was also observed 
ancients, as may be seen in Aris- 
liny, Seneca, and otlier writers, who. 
urc4 difierently its cause. 
Cartesians, Newtonians, and other 
lodems, ascribe Earthquakee to the 
being filled with cavities of a vast 

containing in them an immense 
y of thick exhalations, resembling 
>ke of an extinguished candle, which 
easily inflammable, and bv their agi- 
catching fire, rarefy and heat the 
and condensed air of the cavern to 

degree, that finding no vent, it 
its endosements ; and, in doing 
hakes the surrounding earth all 
with dreadful percussions, producing 
other effects which naturally follow. 
Lotle and Seneca assigned these 
il events to the «ame cause. The 
says, that they were occasioned by 
irts of the internal air in dislodging 
om the bowels of the earth ; and be 
n^ that oa the approach of aa eatth- 



quake the weather is generally serene, be- 
tause that sort of air which occasions com- 
motions in the atmosphere, is at that time 
pent up in the entrails of the earth. 

Seneca is so predse, we might take him 
for a naturalist of the present times. He 
supposes that the earth hides in its bosom 
many subterraneous fires, which unitioe 
their flames, necessarily put into fervia 
motion the congregated vapours of its cells, 
which finding no immediate outlet, exert 
their utmost powers, till they force a way 
through whatever opposes them. He says 
also, that if the vapours be too weak to 
burst the barriers which retain them, all 
their efforts end in weak shocks, and hol- 
low murmurs, without any fatal conse- 
quence. 

Of all the solutions of the Ebbing and 
Flowing of the Sea^ the most simple and 
ingenious, though afterwards found by 
observation to be inadequate, is that of 
Descartes, who supposes a vortex of subtile 
matter, of an elliptic form, to invest our 
globe, and compress it on all sides. The 
moon, . according to this philosopher, is 
immerged in this elliptic vortex, and when 
at its greatest elongation from the earth, it 
makes less impression upon the circum- 
ambient ethereal matter; but when it comes 
to the narrowest part of the ellipse, gives 
such an impulse to the atmosphere, as 
puts the whole ocean in agitation. He 
supports his system by this remark, that 
the ebbing and flowing of the sea generally 
coincides with the irregularity of the moon^ 
course. 

The opinion of Kepler and Newton is 
more conformable to observation, and is 
founded on this hypothesis— that the moon 
attracts the waters of the sea, diminishing 
the weight of those parts of it over whose 
zenith it comes, and increasing the weight 
of the collateral parts, so that the parts 
directly opposite to the moon, and under 
it in the same hemisphere, must become 
more elevated than the rest. According 
to this system, the action of the sun con- 
curs with that of the moon, in occasioning 
the tides ; wliich are higher or lower re- 
spectively, according to the situation of 
those two luminaries, which, when in con- 
junction, act in concert, raising the tides to 
the greatest height ; and when in opposi- 
tion, produce nearly the same effect, in 
swelling the waters of the opposite hemi- 
spheres ;. but when in quadrature, suspend 
each other's force, so as to act only by the 
difference of their powers; and thus Uml 
tides Nw, ^dtcot^\vi%^ ^^ ^>S5«s^««&. ^^R»e* 
tiooa Qi w!^ vttBk vA ^^y^^« . 
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The Cartesian method of solution has 
been indicated by Pytheas Massilipnsis, 
'Who observes, that the tides, in their in- 
crease and decrease, follow the irregolar 
course of the moon; and by Seleucus of 
Erytbrea, the mathematician, who ascribing 
to the earth a rotation about its axis, im- 
putes the cause of tides to the activity of 
the earth*s fortex, in conjunction with that 
of the moon. 

Pliny's account has more affinity to that 
of sir Isaac Newton. The great naturalist 
of the ancients maintained, that <' the sun 
and moon had a reciprocal share in causing 
the tides :** and after a course of observa- 
tions for many years, he remarked, that 
** the moon acted most forcibly upon the 
waters vvhen it was nearest to the earth; 
but that the effect was not immediately 
perceived by us, but at such an interval as 
may well take place between the action of 
celestial causes, and the discernible result 
of them on <^arth/* He remarked also, 
that the waters, which are naturally inert, 
do not swell up immediately upon the con- 
junction of the sun and moon ; but having 
gradually admitted the impulse, and begun 
to raise themselves, continue in that eleva- 
tion, even after the conjunction is over. 

There are few things which have more 
engaged the attention of naturalists, and 
with less success, than the wonderful pro- 
perties of the Loadstone. Almost all have 
agreed in affirming that there aie corpus- 
cles of a peculiar form and energy that 
continually circulate around and through 
the loadstone, and that a vortex of the same 
matter circulates around and through the 
earth. Upon these suppositions Descartes 
and others have advanced, that the load- 
stone has two poles similar to those of the 
earth ; and that the magnetic matter which 
issues at one of the poles, and circulates 
around to enter at the other, occasions that 
impulse which brings iron to the loadstone, 
whose small corpuscles have an analogy to 
the pores of iron, fitting them, to lay hold 
of it, but not of other bodies. 

All this the ancients had said* before. 
The impulsive force which joins iron to 
the loadstone, and other things to Amber, 
was known to Piato ; though he would not 
call it attraction, as allowinsf no such cause 
in nature. This philosopher called the 
magnet the stone of Hercules, because it 
subdued iron, which conquers every thing. 

Descartes's idea of his explanation was 
doubtless derived from Lucretius, who ad- 
mined, that there was a " vortex o! cot- 
pascles, or magnetic matter, wbicb, conxi- 
uaalljr arculatiog aromd the loadaUme, 



repelled the interremng air betwixt idef 
and the iron. The air thus repelled, tht 
intervening space became a vacuum ; wd 
the iron, finding no resistance, approsM 
witii an impulsive* force, pushed on byth 
air behind it." 

Rutarch likevrise is of the same ophrioB. 
He says, that ** amber attracts none or tboii 
things that are brought to it, any moretha 
the loadstone, but emits a matter, wlsdi 
reflects the circumambient air, and therebf 
forms a void. The expelled air pots ii 
motion the air before it, which iiiakn| t 
circle, returns to the void space, driving 
before it, tovrards the loadstone, the fiOB 
which it meets in its way.'' He tbea pro- 
poses a difficulty, to wit, ** why the vortex 
which circulates around the loadstone dsa 
not make its way to wood or stone, at wd 
as iron ?" He answers, like Descarla^tbit 
" the pores of iron have an analogy to die 
particles of the vortex circulating aoopt the 
loadstone, which yields them such aeces 
as they can find in no other bodies, whose 
pores are differently formed.** 

Certain authors report, that the |)rope^ 
ties of the loadstone, particularly its tend- 
ency towards the north pole, enabled the 
ancients to undertake long Toyages; ind 
they pretend, that the Egyptians, Pbcew- 
cians, and Carthaginians, employed the 
compass to guide them in their navtl ex- 
cursions ; though afterwards they lost the 
use of it, just as they did of dying purple,* 
and of embroidering, and of composing 
bricks, and a cement able to resist the force 
of all weathers ; arts, without all donht, for- 
merly well known to them. Pineda and 
Kircher affirm likewise, that Solomon knew 
the use of the compass, and 'that Iris mb- 
jects steered their course by it in saiKng Ift 
the land of Ophir. There la also a pasnge 
of Plautusf produced, wlierein it is aliegw 
he speaks of the cotepass. There is not 
however a sirigle passage in the ancieib 
that directly supports these pretensioM.t 






♦ We may with exactness determine what fte tm 
eolonr was of tbe purple of the abcievtsi 1>7 alliatin 
to two pasMm cf Flin J, wkerebi he say*, that As 
whole aim otthe Tyriana and Phoenieiaiw, ia h^afaf 
their purple to tbe utmost perfertioa, was to rrvder it 
in colour as li1if> as possible to the oriental awsHilst. 
Plin. Hist. Natnr. lib. iz. c. 38 & 41, et lib. zxxTiiA 9l 

t H5c secnadns ventus nunc est ; cape modh Vono- 
riam, 
Stasime ; cape ^onoriaaw veeipe te «d Tliiaa 

X "Witb respect to what was Irno^n to the aadcsts, 
and of which we slill are inoranf, reeoanw maybe 
had to Paaciiolas 4t rebmt Depnditit, partiMlavlT to 
his first book» chap. i. 36, 36, ^, reapectiag the eaknr 
of purple, the ductility of jflaw. and the effects of lie 
a,«CA«Al'w«un. &«« esMciaUy Dnm. Cmtmn^w Bislwr, 
VaT^T. Vi(».Ynv. ]^.^Y1.1L. '^^^m. Ub. xxztL §.^ 
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earcely credible, that the real cause 
rieitff was known to the ancients, 
there are indications of it in the 
Ticneus Locrensis, concerning the 
ne world. 

loderns are also divided in their 
its, as to how it happens that 
continually flowing into the sea, do 
1 the mass of waters, so as to make 
»w hi banks. One of the solutions 
ifficulty is, that rivers return again 
source by subterraneous passages 
) ; and that there is, between the 
the springs of rivers, a circulation 
IS to that of blood in the human 
rhis solution, however, is the same 
ca's, who accounts for their not 
ing the bed of the ocean, by imagin- 
!t passages, which reconduct them 
springs;- and because, at their 
they retain nothing of that brack- 
which they carried with them from 
he supposes they are filtrated in 
cuit through winding paths, and 
' every soil, so that they must needs 
> their source as pure and sweet as 
aited thence. 



times, and observed the black marks on its 
sides. Bot do you know, sir, how the 
haddock came by these said marks ? The 
legendary tale of Filey says, that the devil 
in one of his mischievous pranks deter- 
mined to build Filey bridge for the destruc- 
tion of ships and sailors, and the annoyance 
of fishermen, but that in the progress of 
his work he accidentally let fall nis hammer 
into the sea, and being in haste to snatch 
it back caught a haddock, and thereliy 
made the imprint, which the whole species 
retains to this day. 

The village of Filey is seated in a small 
and beautiful bay. The settled inhabitants 
depend chiefly on the fishery, which is 
carried on with success to a considerable 
extent, although of late years a few good 
houses have been built, and several respect- 
able families have resorted thither durii>g 
the season, for the purpose of sea-bathing, 
for which the beach is well adapted. The 
church is in the form of a cross, with a 
steeple in the middle, and bears some re- 
semolance to an ancient cathedral in mi- 
niature; it stands at a distance from the 
village, being divided by a deep ravine, 
which forms the boundary of partition be- 
tween the North and East Ridings of York- 
shire ; the church consequently stands in 
the former, and the village in the latter of 
the two Ridings. 

T.C. 

Bridlington^ Sept. 27, 1837. 



FILEY, YORKSHIRE. 

DOCK Legend, and Herring 
Fishery. 

For the Table Book, 

ley a singular range of rock, said Since the foregoing was written I have 

ible the celebrated mole of Tan- been at Filey, and was there informed that 

tends from the clifl' a considerable in the month of September, yearly, about 

> the sea, and is called Filey bridge, ninety men, sometimes accompanied by 
ered by the sea at high tide, but their wives and children, leave this village 
:raversed for upwards of a quarter for the herring fishery at Yarmouth. Pre- 
e at low water. From the farther viously to their setting out for the fishing 
istant, but, in fine weather, a dis- station they send a piece of sea-beef on 
w may be had of Scarborough and shore firom each boat to such of their friends 
le on the one hand, and of Flam- at the public-houses as they wish ^* weel 
-head and the Lighthouse, with an teea ;" this occasions '* a bit of a supper,*' 
e stretch of lofty chalk-stone cliff, at which those who are going away and 
ther. When the wind is from the those who stay meet to enjoy good cheer, 
St the waves break over it majestic- heightened with mutual good-will. 

I may be seen lising up in foamy • October 11, 1827. T. C. 

> a great distance, producing an 
^ and awful appearance. From 
ilarity there is no wonder that the 
IS, the superstitious, and the vulgar, 
•e always had a propensity to attach 



PISCATORIA. 



Lncan, the Roman poet, makes a beauti* 

ig of the marvellous to whatever is ful digression to paint the happy life of a 

inary, should have made this ridge fisherman. In plain prose it will read in 

:t from which to form a story. this manner : — 

Lps, Mr. Editor, you, as well as News (says he") was brought tAC«»A.T^««^. 

f the readen of the Table Book^ a\siteVkaai,iC^'^N.'^<w!iYK1^«^s^'«^^ 

r» aeea lb& haddock «l differeni Ci^LMias i«m^ \o ^w^>» ^^a^\as^*^ 
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sovereignty of the world; perplexed in 
mind, he knew not for a while what steps 
hett to pursue, when, stealing from the 
arms of his Calphornia, he cast his mantle 
.about him, and through the gloom of mid- 
•niffht hastened alone to the mouth of the 
Tiber, and coming to the cabin of Aroilcas 
the fisherman, struck thrice with his arm 
upon the door of the slumberer. '< Arise, 
Amilcas," said Cesar, in a subdued tone. 
The fisherman and his family, without care, 
were reposing on their beds of sheepskins. 
Amilcas knew the voice of CoMir, and 
threw open hii wicket to receive his master. 
" Cbme away, Amilcas," cried the em- 
peror, *' launch your boat with all speed, 
and bear me to Calabria ; Pompey is there 
in arms against me while I am absent; 
hasten then, and ask what thou wilt of 
Csesar.? The night was dark, and the 
elements were at war with each other ; but 
by the strengUi, courage, and judgment of 
the boatman, Cssar was soon landed on 
the shore of Calabria.—" And now, Amil- 
cas,** rejoined the mighty chief, " make thy 
demand." " Grant me then," repliiid the 
fisherman, *' that I may return the way I 
came to my peaceful family; for at day- 
break should they not see me spreading my 
nets upon the beach, as they are wont, 
Uieir faithful bosoms will be rent with 
sorrow." — " Go,** replied the Roman chief, 
'* thou humble, modest man, and never let 
it be forgotten that Caesar is thy friend." 



INCREDIBLE LIARS 

The French papers in the autumn of 
1821 mention, that a man named Desjar- 
dins waK tried, on his own confession, as 
an accomplice with Louvel, the assassin of 
the duke de Berri. But, on his defence, 
Desjardins contended that his confession 
ought not to be believed, because he was 
so notorious for falsehood, that nobody in 
the world would give credit to a word he 
said. In support of this, he produced a 
host of witnesses, his friends and relatives, 
who all swore that the excessive bad cha- 
racter he had given of himself was true, 
and he was declared " not guilty." 

This case parallels with a similar in- 
stance some years before in Ireland. A 
man was charged with highway robbery. 
In the course of the trial the prisoner 
roared out from the dock that he was 
guilty ; but the jury pronounced him by 
their verdict '* not guilty.'' The astonished 
judge exclaimed, " Good God, gentlemen, 
dJdjQu not hear the jam luswU dfickc% 



that he was guilty?' The forema 
/' We did, my lord, and that was tl 
reason we acquitted him, for we ki 
fellow to be so notorious a liar i 
never told a word of truth in his lift 



For the TabkBook^ 
HEBREW MELODY, 

A POATUGUESE UyMK. 

Kow blett it the mortsl who nev«r repoMt 
Itt seat of the wurner, nor rommM o'er ^gi 

Where Plenrare b ttrew'ing her tbonMoreni 
And wavingr her fuy nVten hunmen 



Who wonhips his Uakttf whes ereaiBf is An 

Her Mombersst tiadow* o'er ■Kmnttfa Mil 

And kneels ui derodoa when dnjligfct.if|W 

. And fiULiJig the waves cf tke dark vAf jM 

He shall he like a tree on the calm riTor va^ 
That riseth all glorious all lovelj to tb*;' 

Whose deqily fiz'd root the pare wateia iivhi 
Whose boughs are enriched witk tke MadBb 

Not so the nngodljr ! his fate shaU resenhls 
The chaff bj autumnal winds wafred awsj; 

And when life's fading lamp in its socket shall 
Shall look to the judgment with fear and du 

T.a 

Ivy Cottage, Qnushtgton in CravAi, 
October 21ylQ27. 



FACTITIA. 

For the Table Booh. 
" Where is my TnERMOMEXER 

In a certain town a certain milttai 
tleman regulates his dress by a ther 
ter, which is constantly suspended 
back door of his house. Some wicki 
once stole the instrument, and lef 
place the following lines :«- 

When n to TarUnis got. 

That ha)i:e and war.ii gasometer ! 

** Good lord I" quoth he, ** how wondrons ! 
O, where is my thermometer !** 

Degradation op a Degree. 

"Why," said our friend T. Q. 
Sally Listen, an old inhabitant of W< 
dale, "why do you call Mr. — 
doctor, when he nas no title to su 
appellation ? he is only a quack !" — ^ 
said Sally, << 1*11 call him naught 
What mim a body mieter sic chaps ] 
for I Doctor** good enough fo «ic U 




dotint ot tdr -Kalintsitnrmi 



Dn* U it! eldn blrtb. rram 70 



[, And footpfttlu, [ith'ru 



Wliaie*, viik lug* ineruH it nib go, to 
ThsmuMrnrntsf Iha •■ pUtliljr iMrl ' 
OfEnclMd. 



I had seen Ketton I heard, at 
kbara, that it had been the site of 
amp, and that a Roman bath was 
It was from curioiitf towards 
of antiquity that I fint riaited 
n company with my friend W — . 
Ty people, whom we met on oat 
e of it as the <■ Old Bath," and 
1 Balb," and as a water of great 
nerly bathed in, and still reaoned 
ODS afflicted vrith weak or sprained 
«h b; dipping in this bath became 

Ik from WidLham was remarkably 
wvpoMed noble oeJu of many 



growth, and descended from the 
broad open highway into an old read on 
our left, a ravine, or intrenchment per- 
chance, clothed with tendril planU and 
blossoming briars, festooning and arching 
over wild flowers growing amid the verdure 
of its high banks. Here we paced uphiU, 
till we reached an open, lofty tract of heath- 
land, in a rude, uncuUiiated, picturesque 
state, with a few honses in distant parts, 
surronnded by thriving plantations. On 
onr left were the woodlands of the pleasant 
village of Hayes, remarkable for having 
been the seat of the peal earl of Chatham, 
and the birthpliwe of his weU-tememberod 
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son : on our right were the heights of Hoi- correct, this spring, there called * 

^vood, and fine forest scenery. Near a Spring," was then a public cold b? 

cluster of cottages immediately before us ment^ with trees, and a dressing, 

there was a mill, with its sails going; these the brink. Hasted, in ITrs,"* gi? 

we scarcely glanced at, but made our way of the Roman intrenchments on 

to an old alehouse, the sign of the Fox, Hill, and figures the ancient ros 

where an ancient labourer, sitting at the spring of the Ravensbourne, as 

door, directed us to •* the Bath." We found down to it from where Holwood g 

it in a romantic little bottom, immediately stand : he also figures the spring wi 

under the gates of Holwood. trees planted round it. Now, 

The delightful landscape, from the open- there is not a vestige of tree or buil> 

ing of this dell towaidfl London and beyond there are in the ground the stuf 

ity io much engaged our attention, that for poled fencing, which was standin 

a while we foigot the <* Bath/' on the brink recollection. On further eiamii 

of which we were ttandinff. There is no found the well bricked round, 

appearanoe of its having been a bathing- bricks at the top edge had decayed, 

place, and certainly it has not the least thrown in; and the interior briel 

obaracter of a Roman bath. It is simply a lined with hair moss and other wttc 

well of 4iie pellucid water, whidi gently On the side opposite to that wl 

overflowimr threads a small winding chan« roan is represented in the mm 

nel in the herbage, and suddenly eipwKis^ traeed the remains of steps for oc 

till it seems bounded by an enbttakment into the well as a bath. Its euch 

and line of trees. This is the road to thf nine feet In diameter. At whai 

pleasant inn <' Keston Cross." In the dis- commenced, or ceased, to be used l 

tance are the Kentish and Essex hills, with is uncertain. 

the dome of the metropolitan cathedral. Here, then, abont twelre mi 

Presuming that information respecting the London, in a delightfhl country, is 

spring might be obtained at Holwood we rendered venerable by immemori 

reascended, and inquired of several labour- tioh and our ancient annals ; ar 

ers employed in levelling and gravelling during eighteen centuries, from th 

the avenue; but we derived nothing satis- its alleged discovery by Cstsar, hai 

factory till a Keston man, working at a ed open to general use. Sorry 

distance, came up, and told us that it was am I to add, that there are rum* 

the source of the Ravensboumer wish to encloie this public reli 

I had formerly heard and read of a tra- gone ages. I invite public attenti 

dition respecting this spring, and now that place and to the report. Even at 

I unexpectedly found myself upon its mar- son the lover of natural scenery 

gin, recollection of the story heightened the charms at the source of the Ravei 

interest of the scene. The legend runs, and be able to imagine the beau 

that when Caesar was encamped here his surrounding country in summer. 

troops were in great need of water, and right of common on Keston Heal 

none could be found in the vicinity. Ob- than assist in a base ^' homage," t 

serving, however, that a raven frequently ably admit the enclosure of ' 

alighted near the" camp, and conjecturing Spring," I would surrender my oi 

that it was for the purpose of quenching its and renounce community and nc 

thirst, he ordered the coming of the bird to hood with the heartless hirelings, wl 

be watched for, and the spot to be particu- defraud themselves and the publi 

larly noted ; this was done, and the result chief attraction to Keston Comv 

was as he anticipated. The object of the so small a distance from London I 

raven's resort was this litUe spring ; from nothing so remarkable in histoi) 

thence Csssar derived a supply of water spring. On no pretence ou^t tl 

for the Roman legions, and from the cir- to be deprived or it There are i 

cumstaoce of its discovery the spring was nature as well as of property : n 

called the Raven's bourne, or the Raven's claims of the latter are urged too 

brook. From the lodge at Holwood, W. ciously against the former, it is tin 

obtained the loan of a chair, and taking his out ; and if middle men do not inti 

seat on the brink of the well, sketched the prevent the oppression, they will, 

view repreeented in his engraving of it above, turn, cry aloud when there will be 

If the accouigd of Holwood* in \7^ \m Yvd^^ l\v€m. 

e Itt eel. CM* . * '^■^wn *'«^V«*»^'t^v>5 
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itritk papj^ 

No! XLII 

lyestes,'* » Tragedy, by John 
L681.J 

wing recovered hie W^e^ and 
'om kU brother Thyettee, who 
bothf and eent lum into bameh' 
bee hie offending Queen, 



still she lives ; 



KTf sorrow : so she oughC 
M I fear she has. . 
dkoagh, she owes to her own choice. 
Bf^ her my vsdess conch ; 
to me ? I never sleep t 
she Wee the bard floor, 
ecd for her; I aever eats 
•otiiiBg hat what feede her grief. 



y the Son of Thfettee, at a 
tiew with Antigone, the daugh' 
u, ie surprised by the King's 
n which misfortune Antigone 
t found by Peneus. 

Peneus, an ancient retmner to 
ie Court of Myeenee. 

I what is she that sleeps in open air 7 
M is fiir from any path, 
acts to'melancholj thoughts ;] 
)eaten roads about this Court, 
her, Noble Grecian Maid ; 
tys, she is a straoger here, 
pht build in this Court, but Sleep ; 
ere made wild with loud complaints, 
from all. I wonder how 
brought it to her lure so tame. 
odkh^ from her twoon). OhmyPhilis- 
! 

walces to moan ; 
: proper language of this place ! 
T dewr, my poor Fhilisthenes I 

oh horror 1 death I hell! oh — 
ow her now ; Miis fair Antigone, 
ind the darling of the King» 
of aH this family.* 
[gone, thou hnow*st me well ; 
It, one who threeseore years 
servM thy wretched family. 
TOWS to me ; I perhaps 
de of experience 

counsel that may do thee good. 
) good old man I how long have yon been 

line but now. 
) did you see this way 
Olisthenes? you know him well. 
f uncle's son, Thyestes' eldest son— 
rhe same, the same— 



lie iesceadnte vfTmUdm* 



Pemut. No ; an the Godi feibid 
I should meet him so near thy father's Court 

Antigone. O he was here one cursed minute pasL 

Peneut. What brought him hither ? 

Antigone. Love to wretched me. 
Our warring fathers never ventured more 
For bitter hate than we for innocent love. 
Here but a minute past the dear youth lay. 
Here, in this brambly cave lay in my arms ; 
And now he is seised I O miserable me— (totfrt her 
hair.) 

Penetu. Why^doet thou rend that bemuteoni onia» 
ment? 
In what has it offnided ? hold thy htnds. 

Antigone, father, go and plead for the poor yonthf 
No one dares speak to the fierce King but yoa— 

Peneu$, And no one near speaks more in vain Aan I » 
He spurns me from his presence like a dog. 

Antigone. Oh, then — 

Peneus. She faints, she swoons, I frighten'd her. 
Oh I- spake indiscretely. Daughter, child, 
Antigone, 1*11 go, indeed I'll go. 

Antigone. There is no help for me in heav'n or earth. 

Peneus. There is, there is ; despair not, sorrowful 
maid. 
All will be welL I'm going to the King, 
And will with pow'rful reasons bind his hands ; 
And something in me says I shall prevail. 
But to whose care shall I leave thee the while ?— 
For oh ! I dare not trust thee to thy grief. 

Antigone. I'll be disposed of, father, as you please. 
Till I receive the blest or dreadful doom. 

Peneus. Then come, dear daughter, lean upon my 
arm. 
Which old and weak is stronger yet than thine ; 
Thy youth hath known more sorrow than my age. 
I never hear of grief, but when I'm here ; 
But o&e day's diet here of sighs and tears 
Returns me elder home by many years. 

Atreus, to entrap his brother Thyesiee ; 
tcho has. lived a concealed life, htrldng in 
woodsy to elude his vengeance ; sends PM^ 
Usthenes and old Peneus to him with offers 
of reconciliation, and an invitation to Court, 
to be present at the nuptials of Antigone 
with ThiHsthenes. 

Thyestes. Philisthenes. Peneus* 

Tfty.' Welcome to my arms. 
My hope, my comfort t Time has roll'd about 
Several months since I have seen thy face. 
And in its progress has done wond'rous things. 

Phil. Strange things indeed to chase you to this sad 
Dismal abode ; nay, and to age, I think : 
I see that winter thrusting itself forth 
Long, long before its time, in silver hairs. 

Thy. My fault, my son ; I would be great and high| 
Snow lies in summer on some mountain tops. 
Ah, Son I I'm sorry for thy noble youth. 
Thou hMt so bad a father ; I'm afraid. 
Fortune will quarrel with thfte for m^ «ak«. 
Thou will dwTft TBiYkWW^** ItWB.'iaft^ 



PiUt. flir, I wMtaikiriMajwiktmt iuao«t» 
AiA an tke in 7«i Ufv* OMtaatod tiaMi 

Dwtelthjjof ntaM to «• apias 
y«j, ft am Tigonm i07 Item tPwira kad. 
Ilkt «M neofw'd firam ft nd diiMiab 
Mftten iv 4nMft pAjt U« teaUft «oiC» 
jUt ghit kia iOm iMk tMtt tPtr W Itfkdf 

t&f jokf rtprmmMSoM^^P^lkthenM mid 

JCManuv;— Ait eoii/UtiiMj Ait retimi^r 
Miitf^liilMirt 



Qiiitii. 

iB^wpi. O tkto ii to* "MM* 1«T *""••• ■ 
""^T^ . w^i:.^ «miwj I ■ 



b)> 



Tlf. OwoadiwHflMnNtoftTMabVdMa, 
I £n1 my loved loag loek'd^or aafive mUI 
Aadcdit B7tviftr7«7W,aftfcaIl«hedft7 
Hud bom Moe mountain trftTtll'd towaid tUi idam, 
Kofw mt thensalTet upon Hie rojal towwai 
Of Uutt fnat paUce wkeit I kad ray Urtik. 
O taend towers, eaered in yovr lidgkt» 
MiaffUBf witk ekmde, fke TiUas of tlM Gods 
Wkifker for nered pkamrM ^y xe&e : 
SaendbeeaaM yoa ftxe tlM woik «f Oodst 
Yoar lofly looks boast your fiviae deteeat : 
▲■d Oe proad eity wkiek lies at your feet, 
A»d voald give fdaee to notking kot to yo«t 
Owns ker ori|^ b skort of years. 
And now a thousand objects more ride fast 
€ht morning beams, and meet my eyes in throngs ; 
And see, all Argos meets me with loud shoats I j 
Phil. O joyfal sound t 
Thy. But with them Atreus too— > 
PhU. What ails my father, that he stops, and 
shakes. 
And now retires ? 

Thy, Return with me, my son, 
4nd old friend Peneas, to the honest beasts. 
And faithful desart, and well-sekted eaves ; 
Trees shelter man, by whom they often die, 
And never seek revenge : no villainy 
Lies in the prospect of an humUe cave. 
Pen. Talk you of villiiiny, of foes, and firand ? 
Thy. I talk of Atreus. 
Pe*.. .What are these to Mm ? 
Thy. Nearer than I am, for they are himsdf. 
Pea. Oods drive these impious thoughts out of your 

mind. 
Thy. The Gods for sll our safety put them there.F— 
Return, return with mei 

Pen. Against our oaths ? 
I eannot stem the vengeance of the Oods. 
Thy. Here are no Gods ; they've left this dire abode. 
Pen. True race of Tantalus ! who parent-like 
Are doom'd in midst of plenty to be starved. 
His hell and yours differ alone in this : 
When he wiyild oatch at joys, they fly from him { 
When glories catoh at you, you fly from them. . 

Thy. A £t ooffipariwm ; our )oys and his 
Ajv Jjriiilg: thadowf * wkidk to trort UkciU, 



jjtrem. OoMtilatmur b«v4»i^ 
Bwiatairs . 

«klf nMafft^VOe « «iMB#*r iNiw 

AMteva kddiid fkse aB thy ftwisw kWr' 

Asd dresa tikyartf aa^b CM* dftf 
•TwinkethydaagM«'a«ptlala;ftii*X ^ 
Tke Sna kimsslf «o«ld be Mkaii^ to «fll^ 
Aa4 be a gneat la kb eU tamUlPA mM| 
Bat leave my Coort,» to a^Hlktotf *tt ** ^ 

PmmM to Atxt¥»f 

Mi horrid pwrpoMi .>tt. 

Aft. Fear yoaaat rata oc0oda} i .-i-v 
Air. Tkafaftf rf<loda»ft'e»4ft«al» 
Pen. TkiakyoatkMajw* a&aoi■^ 4. • si 
JUr, I fiad an things 

pofolitblamaaeoC 



A Tablb, akd a. Baswa m 

Air. Come, broOer, ait. ■ ..**^i 

Thy. May not P kittrtk — s 
StwitkmsiBir? 

.idUr. He widlB npoft Iks Brida; .j 

AdeepjvbowL TMatoft»Bir H i if> Ml 
Thy. This to the Gods for tUa oKHt JepMlm 
Kow to the Bridegroom's kaaltk. 

Atr. This day shall be 
To Argos an eternal festivaL 

Thy. Fortune and I to day botk try oui 
I have quite tired her left-kaad Sfisery; 
She now relieves it with ker rigkVkead Jof^ 
Which she lays on me with ker utmost faitst 
But both shall be too weak for my straagspkil 
Atr. (oiide). So, now my anginas of dsSf^ 
serew'd 
The monster to tke top of arrofaaee ; 
And now he*s ready for his deadly faO. 

Thy. O these extremes of misery aadjqr 
Measure the vast extent of a man's ao«L 
My spirit reaches Fortune's East aad Wot 
She has oft set andris'n here; yet eaaMtgit , 
Out of the vast dominion of my mind.— 
Ho I my pTond vaunting has a suddea iktAH 
See, from my head my crown of roees foOi| • 
My hair, tho* almoet drown'd benea^ twfdm 
With strange and sudden horrors starts *n" 
Something I know not what bids me net «ti 
And what T have devour'dt witkia me | 



I fain would tear my breast to set it fiash-" ^ 
And I have catdi'd the eager thirst of tMflb . ^ 
Which all weak spirite have in miseiy. 
I, who in banishment ne'er wept , weep 1^^ 

a A hint of the dreadful banquet wU^fl 
at which the Sua is aaidto tatainaK^ 

« •^.The manned limbs of kUMinfliMi 
k\s«a%\fta^V&^kM^» . ^ ,^ • 
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*r. fintber, ngtad it not ; Uis fwiqy sU. 
I>7, likt night, is haonted with iU spiriti, 
lipiritB leave not easily their haantt ; 
iMii aonetinies thej'U impudently stand 
Bf^ of beams fiom the forlorn of daj, 
tmn the enming of the sprightly ooeks ^— 
ttar, *tis morning with oar pleasure yet. 
rkn the sprightly wine erow'd oft enough, 
ii great HagDna at full length it sleeps, 
llatB these melancholy thoughts break in 
t «ar wcakar pleasures. Rouse the wine, 
hid him chase these fancies hmee for shame, 
ip tikat reTeread.unyanqui8h'd Bowl, 
If a giant in his time has fallen, 
a monster; Hercules not more. 
If. If ha descends into my groanbg breast, 
Bemleiy he will descend to hell— 
p. And ha will vanquish all the monsters there. 
i«r, your courage with this Hero try ; 
'«r oar House has reign'd two hundred years, 
bf^i the only Icing shall rule you here. 
t-jf. What ails me, I cannot heave it to my lips ? 
ir. What; is the bowl too heavy ? 
hy. "So; my heart. 
fr. The wine will lighten it, 
iy. The wine will not 
u nesr my lips. 

ttr. Why should they be so strange ? 
tf SIS near »>]un. 

V A-kin ? 

fliK As posrible ; father and son not nearer. 

% What do yon mean ? 

^. Does not good wine beget g^ood blood ? 

V *Tis true. 

^. Your lips then and the wine may be a-hin. 
*Uh yonr kindred wine ; leave not a drop 
^ akme, bewilder'd in that bowl. 
' him to heave it to his head ; that's well. 
(Thjfettes drinks, A clap of thunder. The lights 

go out.) 

y. What pond'rous crimes pull heav'n upon our 

beads? 
«« is choak*d with some vast villainy, 
^U her face is black. 
». Some lights, some lights, 
y. The sky is stunn*d, and reels 'twixt night and 

day; 
CAaoe is retam'd. 
*>. It is to see 

knag One bom, more dreadful than herself; 
t promises great comfort to her age, 

t» TCitore her empire. 
Vyi What do you mean ? 
(a*. Confusion 1 have in thy bowels made. 
SAf. Dire thoughts, like Furies, break into my mind 
4 Itouag brands, and shew me what he means. 
"^nikPhilistbenes? 
'h>» Ask thy own bowels : 

^ Wsrd'st them groan ; perhaps they now will 
* speak. 

^h' Thou hast not. Tyrant— what I dare not ask ? 
^« I kiU'd tb/ Soih nd thou hast drank his blood. 



For the Tabk Book. 

THEATRALIA. 

Tom Durfey 

Once got fifty guineas (according to tra- 
dition) for singing a single song to queen 
Anne in ridicule of '^ the princess Sophia, 
electress and duchess dowager of Hanover,*' 
(as she is called in the oath of allegiance^) 
naturally no great favourite with £he then 
reigning monarch. The only lines of this 
satirical production that have come down 
to us are the following ; and, until now, 
only the two first of the stanza have been 
preserved by Durfey's biographers ; — 

•' The crown's far too weighty 

For shoulders of eighty ; 
She could not sustain such a trophy ; 

Her hand, too, already 

Has grown so unsteady 

She can't hold a sceptre ; 

So Providence kept her 
Away.— Poor old Dowager Sophy." 

" Merry Tom " had sung before the king 
in the former reign, and Charles II., as is 
well known, was very fond of his company, 

LiSTOu's Marriage. 

The following got into circulation just 
after Mr. Liston was united to Miss Tyrer, 
but never was published :— 

Listen has married Fanny Tyrer : 

He must, like all the town, admire her. 

A pretty actress, charming voice ! 

But some, astonish'd at his choice 

Of one, compared with him, so small 

She scarcely seem'd a wife at all, 

Express'd their wonder : his reply 

Show'd that he had " good reason why.*'— 

** We needs must when the devil drives ; 

And since all married men say, wives 

Are of created things the worst, : 

I was resolv'd I would be curst 

With one as small as I could get her. 

The smaller, as I thought, the better. 

I need not fear to lay my fist on. 

Whene'er 'tis needed, Mrs. Liston : 

And since, * like heathen Jew or Carib,' 

I like a rib, but not a spare-rib^ 

I got one broad as she is long — 

Go and do better, if Tm wrong." 

Charles Jeijnens, Esq. 

One of the most singular characters of 
his day was Charles Jennens, Esq., a sort 
of \iter^rf Bm\A> T>o^^\xv%v^^. ^w^t^ 
to a good esl^X^, iiom Vxs ^^^^-^^^ 
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not suppose that Mr. E. went thex 

The best Wine, 

'* What wise do you esteea tka fiiit» 
An4 likfl above th« rest Y* 

Ask'd Tom— said Dick— ^ Uy owb is % 
Uj friend's is always best.** 

Sib John Hill 



his style of irritiog was of a piece with his Surrey theatre. It inay be bis c 
style of living. It has been said, that he not, but whichever way the fact I 
put toe^ether the words of Handel's *^ Mes- do him no harm to publish it. 1 
siah :" that he had something to do with is in the Greek Antnology, thoofi 
them is true ; but he had a secretary of the 
name of Pooley, a poor clergvmaD, who 
executed the principal part of the work, 
and, till now, has ootained no part of the 
credit. Charles Jennens, Esq. took it into 
his heady (perhaps the most rational notion 
he had ever indulged,) that the majority of 
ShaluMpeare's commentators were mere 
twaddling antiquaries, without taste or 
talent ; but he adopted an unfortunate way 

of proving it: he himself published an Was a Polish knight and an £ii|i 
edition of Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and one sician,' more celebrated by Gtin 
or two more tragedies. He was of course gracs* than by his own dramatic i 
laughed at for his attempt, and George tions, consisting of two farces, 2iW 
Steevens tried to show a little of the wit, WTiim and The Rout. He wrrt 
for which his friends gave him credit, and enough on all subjects « to build 
of the ill-nature for which he deserved it. papyral monument," if the grw 
Jennens published a pamphlet in reply, the trunk-makers - had not committ< 
greater part his own writing, which for havoc among them, even before b 
years was his delight and solace : his poor That event was produced by ta! 
secretary used to have the task of reading own remedy for the gout, and it 
it from beg'inning to end, whenever his commemorated, 
patron called for it, on giving an entertain- 
ment to his friends. Jennens commented, 
Explained, and enforced, as he proceeded. 
In some of the biographical accounts of 
this personage it is asserted gravely, that 
for some time after the appearance of this 
tract he carefully looked over the news- 
papers every day, to learn if the success 
and severity of Ids attack had not com- 
Delled Dr. Johnson, Malone, Steevens, or 
Warburton, to hang themselves. This 
depends upon the following epigram, writ- 
ten at the time, and now only existing in The contest among medical mei 
MS., but which obtained a wide circula- most proper mode of curing this c( 
tion, and is attributed, perhaps correctly, cannot but produce a smile, when 
to Steevens. The only objection to this 
supposition is, that if it had been Steevens's 
it is strange how his vanity could keep it 
out of the public prints, though after all it 
possesses but little merit :-^ 



On the Death of Doctor M 

'* Poor Docfor HiU is dead !"— ** Good 1 
Of wbat disorder ?"— *' An attack 
Of goat.' — '* Indeed I I tiwught tbathc 
Had fonnd a wondrous remedy." — 
" Wby so be bad, and wben be tried 
He foand it true— tAe Doctor iied f* 



GOUT. 



" After Mister Charles Jennens produc'd bis Defence, 

He saw all tbe papers at Martjrr's, 
To learn if the critics had had tbe g^ood sense 

To hang themselves in their own garters. 
He thought they could never out-live it. Tbe sot 
Is ready to hang himself^ 'cause they have not.*^ 

When we called Jennens a literary Bubb 
Doddington, we ought to have remembered 
that Doddington had talents, but Jennens 
had none. 

ElLISTON's E?IG11AV. 



collect that the afflicted have reo 
various and opposite remedies m 
cess. 

We have heard of a man who w 
his pains alleviated by drinking 
glass full of verjuice, while a table- 
of wine would torture him almoi 
traction. 

There were two counsellors, son 
ago, who generally cured themsel' 
very pleasant manner; one, who 
customed to drink water constantl; 
cure himself by drinking wine; 
other, who invariably took his I 
more of wine a day, was constant! 
by the use of water. 



Others, by living on a milk di 

. Tbe foUowiog has been banded q^o>i\. a& ^m^ ^^-^i^ ^<;^ ^<^\<^ ^w^ "^^sa 
fiomjbe pen Qf Mr. Eliistoni ivoyt oi lilUe. 'vVQ'?t9A\!^vc:;>32k2^A^ ^x^s^rrsk&x^ 
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)ut: Lif mode^wM to -uiakc hit 
Kweat profusely, by obliging them 
\ and doWn staixsi though «ith 
a to thefki««ive3. 

tk in France acquired great repu* 
tfaa cure of thie malady, by the 
medicine he called '< Tincture of 
<^" of Vfhidh he administered some 
try morning in a basin of broth, 
iver used by any but the richest 
ibr the price of a bottle fuU^ not 
a a common sised smelling bottle, 
y louis d'ors. Furetiere mentions 
k, and says he possessed many 
secretsi He adds, that the sur* 
ures, to which he was witness, by 
cture of the Moon/' astonished ail 
f at Paris. The operation of this 
was insensible. 



Of the 

No. II* • 



tad been !n Yorkshire dsles, 

.uid the winding scan ; 

ere deep and. low the htmlete lie 

leatk a little patch of skj, 

Ad litOt patoh of stare.— Wosmwobth. 

;OEKD OF THE TrOLLER's GiLL. 

t fell's heiikt shone the fair mooalightji 
tains illam'd the dale, 
■y sheen doth'd the forest greet, 
,h*d to the moaning gale. 

aTs tower the midnight honr 
I, and its echo was still. 
1 band, from faCrie land, 
. ElbOton bin. 

; aU» sare the waters* fall. 
1 af ver oeasing din, 
tsh, and foam and gusbt 
m's troubled linn. 

: be stept, While the household slept, 
rroll'd with boist'rous glee, 
led to the green hill's side, 
) train to see.* 

: to loam with his own dear maid 
a pine-elad scar, 
ay to his ladye love, 
s light of the polar star. 



The TroUer. I wees, was a foarteM wight; 

And, as l^ends tell, eoald hear 
The night winds rave, in tha Knave KnoU mts,* 

Withouten a Sign of fiar. 

And whither now are his Sootsteps bent } 

And where is the TroUer bound ? 
To the horrid gill of the limestone hill. 

To call on the Spectre Hound I 

And on did he pass, &vt the dew-bent grass. 

While the sweetest perfumes fell, 
From the blossoming of the trees which spring 
• In the depth of that loaeljr dell. 

Now before his eyes did the dark gill rise, 

No moon*ray pierced its gk>om. 
And his steps around did the waters sound 

Like a voice from a haunted tomb. 

And there as he stept, a shuddering crept 

0*er his frame, scarce known to fear, 
For he once did dream, that tiie sprite of the stream 

Had loudly called— Fobbxab I 

An aged yew in tbe rough eliffs grew. 

And under its sombre shade 
Did the TroUer rest, and with eh&rms unblest. 

He a magic circle made. 

Then thriee did he turn where theetreamers bum.t 

And thrioe did he kiss the ground. 
And with solemn tone, in that gill so lonoi 

He oall'd on tbe Speotie Hound ! 

And a bombg brand he clasped in lus band. 

And be nam'd a potent spell. 
That, for Christian ear it were sin to hear. 

And a un for a bard to tell.} 

And a whirlwind swept by. nnd stftrmy grew the sky. 

And the torrent louder roar'd, 
WhUe a hellish flami, o'er the TroUer's stalwart frame , 

From caeh clef t of the gill was ponr*d. 

And a dreadful thing from t^e eliff did spring. 

And its wild bark thrill'd aromnd— 
lU eyes had the glow of tbe fires below— 

*Twas tbe form of the Spectre Hound I 
• • • 

When on Rylstonne's height gloVd the morning ligtt. 

And, borne on the mountain air, 
The Priorie* bell did tbe peasants tell 

Twas the chanting oi matin prayer. 

By peasant men, where the horrid glen 

Doth its rugged jaws expand, 
A eorse was found, where a dark yew frown'd. 
And marks were imprest on the dead man's breast- 
But tkey seemed not by mortal band. 



»./.,>0 th9 ".^anqnat of the Qead.** 



; ^rNoXJ'lilhts. These beautiful meteor. 
have been very vltld and ?«l^<**°"tJ!v^\^ 
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lath««f«4ac«ilA»te«lfMl» anm dus biiiili» lifiisl^ Imiah, 

8lwrly ■tote tfwihiwiti ltii Mi l ■ mins going down towards t' Hoi 



Th> to n ha U i w w amaw r wa it gnw and I followed it, and the moon d: 

la •* BwanlTk ^kmkrjaglgmmf* yarra breet, and - / seed Us UM 

^ , , •-.. ^ .--. w thowt ^ thou owd thing!'! ca 

^^r!5L??^.L*!:!!^ .a«n thee now, 80 TU away hamc 



WMAidK>-dttoddi,n,,,. . ■ Lgaitofdoor, there war agirti 

WhodOrdoatteapMiMlionAI . a ehee^ but it war larger, hw^mg 

wjwo»miw«»iv"ww«— thiediold of f door, and it wi 

■■■ like; and sayt I,>^ git up,' audit 

git up— then says I, ' «tir thyte 

The tbore ballad ia founded on a tia- inroukin't stir itiell And I gien 

dition, yenr oonunon amongat tb# moun- uid I rais'd t' stick to baste it wij 

tains of CraTen. The spectre hound is itloik'd at me, and siohoiesl{i 

BmrgeU, Of this mysterious personage I did glower, and war as big assai 

am able to glTe a Terr particular account, like a croelled ball ; first there .1 

having only a few days ago seen ^y rioff^ then a blue one, then a wi 

B y , who had once a ml Tiew of it, god these rings grew less and Im 

I giYOj Uie narrative in his own words ; it cam to a dot! Now I war nanefo 

would detract ixmn Ms merit to aUer tha tho' itgim'd at me fearfully, and 

language. ■ sa^g * git up,' and *' stir thyse 

wife heerd as how I war at t' dooi 

BiLLT B ^'a Advbhtum- «^ *«, «PP?^ i* '*J^ ^^ ^ 



up and walked off, for it war m 
V teifetkan it war o*mel 9» 



^ You see, sir, as how I'd been a dodc- 

dressing at Gurston [Grassington], and I'd wife, and she said it war Barge 

staid rather list, ana may be gitten'a lUe niwer seed it since, and that' 

sup o* spirit, but- 1 war fiur -feom being story I " * 

drunk,andknowedeverythiiig that passed. In die glossary to the Rev.] 

It war about 11 o*clodL when I left,' and it '' Hone Momenta Cravenie,'' I 

war at back end oV year, and a most ad- following — << Bargest, a sprite tl 

mirable [beautiful] neet it war. The moon towns and populous places. I 

war varra breet, and I niwer seed Byl- and geest, a. ghost." I really 

stone-IUl plainer in a* my life. Now, you little amused at Mr. Cart*s < 

see, sir, I war passin down t* mill loine, which is most erroneous. Barge 

and I heerd summut come past me— brush, town ghost, nor is it a haunter 

bntth, brush, wi' chains rattling a' the and populous places;*' for^onth 

while; but I seed notiiing; and tlKmt.1 to it is^said in general to frequent 

mysel, now this is a most mortal queer lages and hUit, Hence the derii 

thing. And I then stnid still, and luik*d be berg, Germ, a hiU, and gei^ 

about tne, but I seed nothing at aw, nobbut i. e. a hill ghost : but the real 

the two stane wa's on each side oV mill appears to me to be bar. Germ, i 

loine. Then I heerd a^n this bntrii| geut, a ghost ; L e. a .bear ghos 

brush, brush, wi' the diains; for you see, appearing in the form of a bes 

sir, when Istuid still it stopped ; and then, dog, as Billy B 's narratii 

thowt I, this mun be a Bargest, that sae llie appearance of the specti 

much is said about: and I hurried on to- said to precede a death; whid 

wards t' wood brig, for they say as how this will be more fully illustrated ii 

Bargest cannot cross a watter ; but lord, legend, ^* The Wise Woman of I 

sir, Mrhen I gat o'er t' brig, I heerd this like most other spirits Bargest i 

same thing again ; so it mod either hev to be unable to cross a w^er ; a 

crossed t' watter, or ^viiefO»fHf^y»rlfi^ any of my Craven readers si 

heed! [About thirty miles!] And then I chance to meet with his ghostsb 

beeam a valUant man, for I war a l»t freet- be as well to say, that unless the 

en'd afore; and thinks I, I'll turn and hev the wall he will tear them to 

a peep at this thing ; so I went up Greet otherwise iUtreat tliem, as he di 

Bank towards Linton, and heerd this brush, Lambert, who, refusing to let hi 

ffrusb, .hnuh, wi* the chams a' the way, — 

but I seed JioihiiMr; then it ceased sii\ of ^ ^ i\a\.\m!m% ^^^ «HntBMm ia Ci«t 

-Idea. SoItarMdbMkto»teMt,\«iV ^S^^^^.^^'^^.T^ 
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punished for hif want of mtn- twenty yean ago, Hob was accottosied to 
16 died in a few da^ house the hay, stack the com, and chum 
erstition has in one instance been the butter, as well as perform several other 

of good. A few years ago an offices, which tended materially to lessen 

of Threshfield kept a huge he* the labour of the husbandman and the 

i the wags of the village would dairy maid. The occupier of Close-house 

turn into the lanes, in Qie night- at that time, thinking to make Hob some 

a diain about his neck, to return for his kindness and assiduity, laid 

3 fiirmers on their return from out a new red cloak for him, whidi so 

market. They once determined offended the good fieusry, that be ceased bis 

badger, or miller, as he returned labours, and left the place. On the spot 

narket, by driving the animal where the cloak was left, the^ following 

lains, &c. into the lane through stanza was found, 
nui of meal was to jwss. About Hob red cct. Hob ted hood. 

Ae miUer, on entermg Thresh- Hob do you no hsnn. bot bo non good* 

his cart, espies the goat; and 

1 chains, overwhelmed with ter- Loupscar, alluded to in the third verse, is 
ijectures it to be Bargest, that ^ P^^ce in the Wharfe near Bumsall, where 

take him away for his dishonest ^^ "^^i' ^ P^"^ >n ^ith rocks, and boils 

the miller stops his cart, and along in a confined channel, and then dis- 

iown in it, thus prayed, to the charges itself into a pool of tremendous 

ement of the young rogues be- depth, forming, as Dr. Whitaker says in 

all : — ** Good Lord, don't let the ^^ history, " a scene more dreadful than 

me this 'ime, and I'll never pleasing." The channel of the Wharfe is in 

nore; do let me get safe home, general craggy, and the river abounds vrith 

rer raise my meal again so extra- similar vortices to Loupscar ; the two most 

\ I have done of late." He did celebrated of which are the Gastrills above 

me, and was as good as his word Grassington, and the Strid, in Bolton 

ivered the trick, when he returned woods. The latter will be recognised by 

malpractices; exemplifying the ^e poetical reader, as the fatal gulf where 

1^.. ^ the Boy of Esremond was drowned, whose 

wM liek. tlio denl a oKmk would be. ^tory Rogers has versified with such exqui- 

got well, the devU» monk WM he.- ^^^.K^'*?!: „ , ^.,.„ . . „, 

" ., , J r«»in. " The Troller's Giir is in Skyram pas- 

a>nd verse of the legend of The tures, beyond Appletreewick. I visited it 

ill, It is said, ^ £g^ jgyg j^gQ^ when the torrent was con- 

bUb band from fa£rie land sideiably Swollen by the recent heavy rains 

jxmEibotonhilL amongst the mountains. The roar of the 

is the largest of five or six very f^^er, the terrific grandeur of the over- 

leen hills, that seem to have been hanging crags, and its loneliness, united to 

some tremendous convulsion of heighten the terrors of the place. To an 

the foot of that fine chain of fells, ^habitant of London, the scene of the 

>nds from Rylstone to Biimsall, :^«>f « Sl^^;, *"» t^« P^^ version of « Der 

. to have been, from '* time where- J5«>!?|?^*V "J^ ^l^^"^^ !?'°^ &^ ^^ ^^' 

lory of man runneth not to the ^J- Whitaker thought Troller's Gill " want- 

the haunt of faeries; numbers fd the deep horror of Gordale,' near MaU 
etty little creatures having been »»am. There is certainly more sublimity 

by several men of honour and f"d grandeur about Gordale ; but as to 
n this neighbourhood, one of hoiror, Ithmk it nothing to "he Tr^^^^ 

had a fi^ in his hand I The GiU/' This, however, is a matter of taste 
has been visible in many parts Jhe last verses allude to the beautiful 
trict, but I know of no place they f "^ ancient custom, still universally preva- 
flore than Elboton. One of these lent throughout our district, of chanting a 
e beings, called Hob, is reputed solemn dirge at funerals, till the corpse 
watchful preserver of the farmer's reaches the church-yard gateway. I know 
and a most industrious workman, of nothmg more aflecting to a stranger than 

.house, near Skipton in Craven, *^ ""^f ^' ** ^^*^"f »' *^ ^""^^ /f;^^^^^^ 
to do as much woik in one night ijg along one of our '^o""'),"***^ J,*^^^^^^^ 
f human workmen could in the the neighbouring rocks are resonant with 

-; and, as I have been informed ^ i^t.avorj.^ Q^w«^^^^SL^^*'^ ^\KwS6s3i 
Uridual, who resided there about crtittn W^.«^»!AY>!*^a3«^^ 
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tbe kwd dirgt MUifr bftbt fritiidf •£ Ihe 
dtptrted. Loof may tmt euftom oontioue I • 
Too ouuiy of o«r old outtomi fiUl into mit- 
•M by the ridicule thrown on them by 
diwetiien, ai being popieh» Itc. ; but I am 
happy to fay, that in CfraTen the diaaentera 
are great encouragen of ftineral dirgea. In 
lira. Ueman*! sacred melody, ** Laet Ritea/' 
this itania alludea to tbe praotice t— 

Bjr tkt ehutad pMlm th«t 4Us 
Hemmtl/ tha Moieit hiUi, 
Lma, tkai fnm h\a limrvwti iontf 
Peauuits bmr » brother m 
To hia ]JUt npoM I 



Crroitii^fofi in OrovMy 
iVov. 6, 1827. 



T.Q.M. 



Tbe SacoaD Sasita of 
WHIMS AND ODDITIES^ 

WZTB FOBTT OaiGIXAL DMIOVSy 

BY THOMAS HOOD. 



••WhAtlMMi kata yummi tbM, flkatfhov wUl 
aaier HmmIm that iapartiMBt cMlam a# pualtf r* 

McHblmmt. 

If I might be allowed to aniwer tbe 
question instead of Mr. Hood, I should 
say, that it is the same demon which pro- 
vokes me to rush directly through his new 
volume in preference to half a dozen works, 
which order of time and propriety en- 
title to previous notice. This book de- 
tains me from my purposes, as a new print 
in a shop-window does a boy on his way 
to acbool; and, like him, at Uie risk of 
being found fault with for not minding my 
task, I would talk of the attractive novelty 
to wights of the same humour. It comes 
like good news, which nobody is ignorant 
of, and every body tells to every body, and 
lets business at a stanj-still. It puts clean 
but of my head all thought of another en- 
graving for the present sheet, though I 
know, good reader, that already ** I owg 
you one''— perhaps two:— never mindl 
you shall have << aU in good time;^ ^ you 
aon*t, I'll give you leave to eat me. With 
inch a tender, the most untender will, or 
ought to be, as content as '< the blacks of 
Niger at iu in&nt rill," seated at their 
** white-^ait^** the thirty-eighth cut-in Mr. 
Hood's book, very near *' the end^''— a very 
inviting one to Sbylock-kind of people, 
who have not 



pnvbsaet^ aahi^y vhita fdlki tM^ 
five of iM|p» asrpoca6QBa.*«-^ llAiL 



. Mr. Hood begiii^^to be mod( 
pleading guilty to what he caU( 
verbal mMdemeanonra," and thai 
" his defence to Dean Swift, and 

great European and oriental pmid 
imseifupon his country. But 
is he arraigned, save a few highwf 
the '< march of intellect," who sagi 
that <' a man who would make a pi 
pick a pocket T-hi saying devised 
wag, to the use and bemiof of ti 
drums, who never hear a good tl 
they button up their pockets and 
and walk off with nothing about 
UkeneM to humanity but ue bifoil 
For capital likenesses of such pen 
to the story of '< Tim Turpin," i 
Arst, to pay due honour, at tbe ec 
of ^ the Judges of a-siae,*' and 
'' Jurors— not con-jurors.'* Poi 
this order could not have been c 
any other than a close and aocurati 
of character. Indeed, that Mr. 
eminently qualified in this respec 
before abundantly testified; espe 
<< Tbe Progress of Cant," a print 1 
Occupy a distinguished place in 
of Character and Caricature, when 
a work shall be written.* In 
series of " Whims and Oddities/ 
sents a sketch, called << Infant Geo 
little boy delighted with bavini 
traced an uncouth figure ; such a 
ing" as excites a good mistakei 
to declare, " the little fellow ha! 
genius, and will be very clever i 
has encouragement:" — and thus 
child's talent for fine-drawing.— i 
the tailoring trade, miaht have se 
means of living — has been miseo 
to the making up of fifUi-rate artii 
starvation income. The engravii 
"Infimt Genius** illustrates the 
poem. 



The FaooRBss of Art. 

O kAppy tima I— Art'a aarljr dA/i I 
Whtn o'ar each deed, with sweet aalf-i 

NarciMus-like I hung ! 
Wheti great Rembrandt bat little saem 
And such old masters all were deem'd 

As nothing to the young I 




• A ** History of Uie Art of Carieatari: 
Maloolm, P.S.A.. 1818." 4to,. is by no raei 
title pnrportx. Mr. Malcolm was a very « 
aad a diligent compiler of faets on other sa 
in tbe work allnded Uk he utterly failed, fi 
VBOif\t4|^ Mk^ ^iicT\m\iLa;tioa. He confbn 
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; Imm Mmtchj i ta okM > br»ptaad fcw, 
Sit BoMpilj and swift I drew, 

SuAe'd for ny design ; 
f'\\Hf skjBtehjr, superficial hand, 

Unw solids at a dash^and spann'd 
IT, ' ▲ •nrfaee with a line. 

• 

.'Vof koV mj eje was thas content, 
^. Bit frsfW more critical— my bent 
. Jteay'd a higher walk; 
I fl»pied leaden eyes in lead— 
IKkuMMtie hands in white and red, 
- And fonty feet— in chalk. 



t. 

r 

I 
C 

i 
I 

p 



i VBj studious art for days 
JEept maUng fkces— happy phrase, 

Tor facw such as mine I 
▲oeompUsh'd in the details then 
I ld| Om minor parts of men, 

Aad difw the form divine. 

Old gods and hemes— Trojan— Greek, 
K g a raa l img after the antique^ 

Great Ajax justly fear*d ; 
Bseton of whom at night I dreamt, 
lid NMoT, fringed enoagh to tempt 
I to his beard. 



f 



^ 



A Bam^us, leering on a bowl, 
A PiUasb that outstar'd her owl, 

A Yolnn — very lame ; 
A IXaA ttoek about with stars, 
Witk iny right hand I marder*d Mart— 

(One Williams did the same.) 

Bot tb^ of this dry work at last, 
CxayoB and dialk aside I east. 

And gaye my brash a drink I 
Dipping—** as when a painter dips 
Im i^omn of earthquake and eelipsa,''-^ 

Tfcftt ia— in Indian ink. 



K 



Ok then, what black Mont Blancs arose, 
XSreated with soot, and not with snows ; 
, "WMtt clouds of dingy hue I 
In apite of what the bard has penned, 
I fear the distance did not *' lend 
Enohitntment to the view.** 

Not Badcliffe's brush did e'er design 
Blaek Forssts, half so black as mine. 

Or lakes so like a pall ; 
The Chiaese cake dispers*d a ray 
Of darkness, like the light of Day 

And Martin oyer all. 

T^ nrehin pride sustainM me still, 
I gasTd on all with right good-will. 

And spread the dingy tint ; 
* No holy Lake helped me to paint, 
The Devil sar«^, not a saiat, 



Bat ctHom came I— lika moniiag ligkt» 
With gorgeous hues displacing nigh^ 

Or spring's cnliyen'd saeae x 
. At oaee the sable shades withdrew 1 
My skies got very, very blue t 

My trees extreme^ green. 

And wash'd by my cosmetic bruab. 
How beauty's cheek began to blush ; 

With locks of auburn stain — 
(Not Goldsmith's Auburn)— nmt>brown hair, 
That made her lorrliest of the fair ; 

Not ** loveliest of the plain 1'* 

Her lips were of vermilion hue ; 
Love in her eyes, and Prussian blue, 

'Set all my heart in flame I — 
A young Pygmalion, I adored 
The maids I made — but time was stor'd 

With evil— and it came I 

Perspective dawn'd — and soon I saw 
My houses stand against its law ; 

And *' keeping" all nnkept I 
My beauties were no longer things 
For love and fond imaginings ; 

But horrors to be wept I 

Ah I why did knowledge ope my eyes ? 
Why did I get more artist*wis« ? 

It only serves to hint, 
What grave defects and wants are mine ; 
That I'm no Hilton in design — 

In nature no Dewint I 

Thrice happy time I— Art's early days t 
When o'er each deed with sweet self-praise, 

Narcissus-like I hung I 
When great Rembrandt but little seem'd. 
And such old masters all were deem'd 

As nothing to the young I 

In verification of the old saying, ** Onoe 
a man, twice a child,'* Mr. Hood tells of 
" A School for Adults," — and gives a pic* 
ture of aged men, baldheaded and wigged, 
whose education had been neglected, study- 
ing their A, B, C. A letter from one of 
them at a preparatory school is exceedingly 
amusing. The article is preceded by a 
dramatic scene. 

Servant, How well yon saw 
Your father to school to-day, knowing how apt 
He is to play the truant 

iS'on. But is he not 
Yet gone to school ? 

Servant. Stand by, and you shall see. 

Enter three oi4 aies, wHh tatchelt, singing, 

JM three. Doroine, domine, duster. 

Three knaves in a cluster. 

patina ya«x i^bo(ii.\ ni»^QM>Xnwa ?— w w y i >^i^ . 
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lU Old Mm. Tmj, taw, good son, iadaad, iadoedr- 

$0*. Indeed 
Yon ahall to sohooL Away with him ; aad take 
Their wa^hipe widi him, the whole ohuter of them. 

id OtdMoM. Yoa shan't send u, now* to yov shan't — 

dd Old Man. We beaonefrf joorfatber.eowebe'ntw-* 

Son, 
Awaj with *em, I say ; and tell dieirsehool-mistress, 
What trnants they are, and bid her pay *em soundly. 

AU three. Ob 1 oh I oh I 

Lady. Alas ! will nobody beg pardon for 
The poor old boys ? 

TravellerAio men ofsoch fisir years here go to school ? 

Native, They woald die dances else. 
These were great scholars in their yoath ; but when 
Age grows upon men here, their learning wastes. 
And so decays, that, if they live until 
Threescore, their sons send 'em to school again ; 
They'd die as speechleu else as new-bom children. 

TravMer. 'Tis a wise nation, and the piety 
Of the young men most rare and commendabl9 : 
Yet give me, as a stranger, leave to b^ 
Their liberty thb day. 

Son. 'Tis granted. 
Hold np your heads ; and thank the gentleman. 
Like scholars, with your heels now. 

JU three. Gratias I gratias I gratias t [Extt, tiii^iii^.] 
** Thi AirriPODn," 6y R, Brome. 

No reader of the first series of the 
<< Whims and Oddities" can hare forgotten 
« The Spoiled Child" of « My Aunt Sha- 
kerly/' or the unhappy lady herself; and 
now yre are informed that << towards the 
close of her life, my aunt Shakerly increased 
rapidly in bulk : she kept adding growth 
unto her growth, 
** Giving a sum of more to that which had too much," 

till th$ result was worthy of a Smithfield 
premium. It was not the triumph, how-' 
ever, of any systematic diet for the promo- 
tion of fat, — (except oyster-eating there is 
no human system of «to//-feeding,)— on the 
contrary, she lived abstemiously, diluting 
her food with pickle-acids, and keeping 
frequent fasts in order to reduce her com- 
pass; but they failed of this desiKable 
effect. Nature had planned an original 
tendency in her organization that was not 
to be overcome :^-5he would have flEittened 
on sour krout. 

" My uncle, on the other hand, decre<ised 
daily; originally a little man, he became 
lean, shrunken, wizened. There was a pre- 
disposition in his constitution that made 
him spare, and kept him so : — he would 
have fallen off even on brewer^s grains. 

'' It was the common joke of the neigh- 

bourhood to designate my aunt, my uncle, 

and the infant Shakerly, as *Whoi.^sjli.ie., 

Betail, and Poii Exportation ;* and, m 

Putb, they were npt inapt iinpeTaoii?.\ioTi» 



of that popular inscription,— 
giantess, my uncle a pigmy, an 
being * carried abroad.' " — ^This 
mencement of an article enti 
Decline of Mrs. Shakerly." 

A story of ** the Absentee,*' 
" absent tea,'' on a friend*s visit 
painfully whimsical. Akin to 
graving of a person who had re 
coming down stairs in his shirt, 
and great alarm, with a cham 
his hand, and the top of his ni 
smothering blaze, exclaiming 

" Don't you smell Fire 

Ran I — nm for St. Clement's engine 

For the pawnbroker's all in a bla 
And the pledges are frying and sinf 

Oh ! how the poor pawners will i 
Now where can the tnmcock be dri 

Was there ever m> thirsty an elf? 
But he still may tope on, for I'm th 

That the plugs are as dry as him 

The engines!— >! hear them come m 

There's the Phcenix I the Globe 1 
What a row there will be, and a gr 

When the water don't start for a 
See I there they come racing and t< 

All the street with loud voices is 
Oh I it's only the firemen a-swearin 

At a man they've run over and ki 

How sweetly the sparks fly away n 

And twinkle like stars in the sk] 
It's a wonder the engines don't pla; 

But I never saw water so shy I 
Why there isn't enough for a snipe 

And the fire it is fiercer, alas I 
Oh I instead of the New River pip< 

They have gone— that they have- 
Only look at the poor little P < 

On the roof— is there any thing s 
My dears, keep fast hold, if you pl< 

And they won't be an hour with t 
But if any one's hot in their feet. 

And in very great haste to be sa^ 
Here's a nice easy bit in the street. 

That M'Adam has lately unpav'd 

There is some one — I see a dark shi 

At that window, the hottest of al 
My good woman, why don't you es* 

Never think of your bonnet and i 
li your dress is'nt perfect, what is i 

For once in a way to your hurt ? 
When your husband is paying a vii 

There, at Number Fourteen, in h 

OtilY see how she throws out her ch 
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ga are not iurely the best « A BaLLAD Sincer 

two-atoiy wbdow to throw— _. • /. t ■• 

t save » good iron-bound chest. " ^ towu-cner for the advertising of lost 

re*8 plenty of people below \ tunes. Hunger hath made him a wind in- 

rhatabeantifttiflashl stniment ; his want is vocal, and not he. 

riione thro' the window and door , *^'l T^><^« ^^ gO?.® ^^^begging before he 

lOon hear a scream and a erash. Y^ »* "P ^^d applied it to the same trade ; 

lie woman falls thro' with the floor I It was too Strong to hawk mackerel, but 

ere I what a volley of flame. was just soft enough for Robin Adair. His 

n saddeniy all is obscured I— business is to make popular songs unpopu- 

i glad in my heart that I came ,— l*f> — ^^ g»ves the air, like a weathercock, 

>pe the poor man is insar*d I ^^b many variations. As for a key, lie has 

. ballads in the « New Series" 1*"'°°*-? latch-key-for all manner of 

Sally Brown and Ben the Car. l™"' f°° *! '•"'^ »"* '".P""* ?""*»' 

he former volume. Of this class '"r^u. 'Ti' . rf!,' ""^ 

•'s Ghost ;" the story of « Tim T^ '"» ""^ ^^^.^ ~"°t|7 ^^*^'. « 

entioned before; and another of *"=''.**,''*/*°- "" ♦^•'•» '"''« " •»)??«■■ 

X," showing, how Jack was an fu^ '. °'i 5''?- k I It^^'' a I'" 

8 mute-how Jack sometimes l^lTn'^.f '''*•?"',''* '>**"» ^'f!'''' ''"' 

earse— how Jack was in leairue ?'"?? ""» ''"^ * ''*"'^» ^"''Out taking any 

^r™rJo^..^^.K.i^il! heed of the bars. Before beginning he 

t « '^.^'.h Lt f.I.t ^^ ol*""* Ws pipe with gin ; and Ite is a^ays 

tiZ irrolnd ^d £k handi ^"^ ^'°" *" *°">"8h draft in his throat. 

Hfe? Si/tiJeT S 'Kir^?n&?fS;:ti"er ; 

;'rhee'st A"l St^ Sen^hllt: h'"*''' ^^''-^TT' 

L''^:''tL\T^y^ teh&t^tiirgro?n''^^nti;;f 

he saw thefe-ho^ J^^ w«s ^jj^ ^j , J 8^ ^ 

BTO in. and Death introduced him cixy - i _* \t . . 

«d8 'as "Mr. Hall the body- J^.Vv H^"?;^.^*""" *?' 'J'l"''-^ 
-how Jack got off without bid- ""* many enueaties for a song; for he will 
g^ ni7ht-ihow Jack was in- '**?',' '"*out asking, to a street cur or a 

Wtwiwe doctors came to visit Tr.^.i'TL h" ""'^ ^^^^kwardness « to 
^ * iL- r i>^«. T««u ««♦ * 8**^® ^cr dinner, seeing that he never 

wli^con e^eSTe S^l ^^ ' «" "* «»8» ^' ^ ^ -«» *-?'' 
■dy twelve different times to the ^f^for t?^' 'T '<"y.<='"»°'°"ly " «"»• 
toW-how the twelve doctors did ^l/ulu?.?!"".'^'..'"' ** «•» Englishman, 

•^tr-'n-J^i-^'ri'^wS -^'f l^t.'t"ct2,r^s''^:rnJd' 

l^hfbod; SutelwclS- r^lonei""*' ''"^' '"' "*"*" " ^""^ '^ 
ben departed, the twelve doctors ^„ incurable joker subjects himself to the 

II how-and how.as Jacts body inconvenience of not being believed, though 

be found, the twelve doctors de- ^^ ^^^ ^^ t^^^ ^^ »l, j. '^ ^8 

? °°'«T„ J tTii'^^ ^1»^™ »°^i°8 declarationoftheauthorof "Whims 

orementioned ballads there are «^j /y4j:»:^«»; -^ ^ »• vi tj 

irbal misdemeanours," at which ""^ ^•*'"« « questionable. He says :- 

cautiously hints in his preface << * ht.^ n « 

: tokens of deprecation :— « Let ^ ^^^ ^^^ 

:," he says, '^ that a pun is some- Is none of my bugbears. Of the bite of 

El cherry : though there may be a dogs, large ones especially, I have a rea- 

iirard indication of partition — of sonable dread ; but as to any participation 

of meaning — yet no gentleman in the canine frenzy, I am somewhat scep- 

e two bites at it against his own tical. The notion savours of the same 

To accommodate certain readers, fanciful superstition that invested the sub- 

nding, I have refrained from jects of Dr. Jenner with a pair of horns, 

le majority in italics.'' He is Such was affirmed to be the effect of the 

iful and considerate in his prose : vaccine matter — and I shall believe what 

tance, in the following character, I have heard of the canine virus, when I 

ly claims a place with those of see a rabid gentleman, or gentlewoman, 

urle, sir Thomas Oveibury, and with flap ears, dew-claws, and a bruidi^ 
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'' I put no faith in (he vulgar stories of 
human beings betaking themselves^ through 
a dog-bite, to dog-habits : and consider the 
smotnerings and droivnings, that have ori- 
ginated in that &ncy, as cruel as the murders 
for witchcraft. Are we, for a few yelpings, 
to stifle all the disciples of Loyola---^esuits' 
baik— or plunge nnto death all the conva* 
lescents who may take to bark and wine ? 

'* As for the hydrophobia, or loathing of 
water, I have it mildly myself. My head 
turns invariably at thin washy potations. 
With a dog, indeed, the case is different- 
he is a water-drinker ; and when he takes 
to grape-juice, or the stronger cordials, may 
be dangerous. But I have never seen one 
with a bottle^-except at his tail. 

** There are other dogs who are bom to 
haunt the liquid element, to dive and swim 
—and for such to shun the lake or the pond 
would look suspicious. A Newfoundlander, 
standing up from a shower at a door-way, 
or a spaniel with a parapluie, might be in- 
nocently destroyed. But when does such 
a cur occur 1** 

Mr. Hood answers the question himself 
by '* hydrophobia*' of his own creation^ 
namely, an engraving of a dog, on whom 
he makes *' each particular hair to stand an 
end;" and whom he vepresents walking 
biped-fashion; he hath (or his shieM, as 
Handle Holme wonld say, an umbrella veH, 
charged with the stick thereof, as a bend or, 

" The career of this animal,^' says Mr. 
Hood, " is but a type of his victim's— -sup. 
DOse some bank clerk. He was not bitten, 
but only splashed on the hand by the mad 
foam or dog-spray : a recent flea-bite gives 
entrance to the virus, and in less than three 
years it gets possession. Then the tragedy 
begins. The unhappy gentleman first 
evinces uneasiness at being called on kt 
his New Rivet rates. He answers the cot- 
lector snappishly, and when summoned to 
pay for his supply of water, tells the oon^ 
missioners, doggedly, that they may cut it 
off. From that time he gets worse. He 
refuses slops — turns up a pug nose at pump 
water — and at last, on a washing-day, after 
flying at the laundress, rushes out, ripe for 
hunting, to the street. A twilight remem- 
brance leads him to the house of his intend- 
ed. He fastens on her hand — next worries 
his mother — takes a bit apiece out of his 
•brothers and sisters — rnnsa-muck, * giving 
tongue,' all through the snburbs — and 
finally, is smothered by a pair of bed- 
heaters in Moorfields. 
' ^ According to popular theory the m\s- 
cbief ends not here. The dog's master — 
*^ trainer, the friendS; human and camne 



— the bank clerks— the laundresses- 
heart — niother and sisters — the t' 
beaters-^all inherit the rabies, i 
about to bite others." 

But, is not this drollery on hydi 
feigned ? Is it not true that a certs 
maker receives orders every July f 
author of "Whims and Oddities," f 
to reach above the calf, of calf so 
uately stout as to be capable of i 
the teeth of a dog, however viciousl 
and with underleathers of winter th 
for the purpose of kicking all dogs 
in the canicular days ? These queries 
urged upon Mr. H. with the tongiie|< 
dal; of that, indeed, he has no fesi 
dreads no tongue, but (to use hk 
tion from Lord Duberly) the ** ver 
tongue." This little exposure of I 
railing weakness he has provol 
aff^ing to discredit what his sole 
at every summer. 

The ** New Series of Whims anc 
ties'^ abounds with drolleries. Its i 
" FortY Designs" are all Indicroo 
that they have been engraven wiA 
there can be little doubt, from his 
ment to the engraver. "My hope pc 
me," he says, •* that my illustratioiu 
have degenerated, so ably have 
seconded by Mr. Edward Willis 
like the humane Walter, has befrien 
offspring in the wood."* Though 
g^vings are indescribably express 
a few may be hinted at, viz. 

" Speak up, sir !" a youth on hi 
Tehemently declaring his love, y 
tone not sufficiently loud, to a fema 
sofa, who doth " incline her ear*" 
trumpet, to assist the auricle. 

" In and out Pensioners," exem 
the "Suaviter in modo," and " 
in re." 

" The spare bed," uncommonly ! 

" Why don't you get up behinc 
dressed by a donkey-rider — who c 
sit before — to a boy on the ground. 

" Banditti," street minstrels. 

« Dust O r Death collecting his 
criticidly speaking, this might be 
ed to. 

" Crane-iology ;" a crane, with 
calliper-wise, speculating on a sc 
ascertaining its developements. 

" A Retrospective Review ;" ver 

•' She is all heart ;" a very heart) 

"The last visit;" quacks. 
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sgel of Death ;** one of them—- predom loekf^iio, not a lock, trot rather a 

remnant of very short, very eoane, yery. 

;'' Vicar and Moses. yellow hair, the clippiofft of a niiliury crop, 

Qd Broadcast ;" nature and art. ror John was a corporal— stood the ibre- 

>m and Low»bom ;*' odd dif- most item amongst ner treasures. To her 

they were curls, golden, Ilyperian, and 

I've forgot the brandy V abo* cherished long after tlie parent-head was 

lyokina-— only look ! laid low, with many more, on the bloody 

ative Physiology** is *' a wan- plain of Salamanca. 
il*driver and eihibitor, parad- *' I remember vividly at this moment the 

V pence, the creature's outland- ecstasy of her grief at the receipt of the 

vet burthened himself with a fatal news. She was standing near the 

in between the shoulders.''—* dresser with a dish, just cleaned, in her dex- 

1 iome power the pftie «' ua *®' **"*^* Ninety-nine women in a hundred 

«el's as others nee u. I" ^^"^^^ *^»^* ?~PPf^ the dish. Many WOUld 

nave flung themselves after it on the floor; 

I's talents are as versatile as his but Sally put it up, orderly, on the shelf, 

is excursive : and it would be The fail of John Hayloft could pot induce 

lecide, whether he excels in the the fall of the crockery. She felt the blow 

r the grave. He depicts a notwithstanding ; and as soon as she had 

ne with infinitely delicate and emptied her hands, began to give way to 

7e touches, and his powers are her emotions in her own manner. Affliction 

aal to a high order of poetical vents itself in various modes, with different 

[lis " Sally Holt and the Death temperaments : some rage, others compose 

loft," is an exquisite specimen themselves like monuments. Some weep, 

eling. some sleep, some prose about death, and 

unkind to Salfy Holt as to others poetize on it. Many take to a bottle, 

mied to her that knowledge of or to a rope. Some go to Margate, or 

writing, which comes to some Bath. 

A strong principle of religion '^ Sally did nothing of these kinds. She 

rling point with her to learn to neither snivelled, travelled, sickened, mad- 

le might stndy in her Bible : dened, nor ranted, nor canted, nor hung, 

of all the help of my cousin, nor fuddled herself-^she only rocked her- 

t a desire for learning as ever self upon the kitchen chair ! 
)lar, poor Sally never mastered " The action was not adequate to her re- 

-ab. - Her mind, simple as her lief. She got up — took a fresh chair — then 

inequal tq any more difficult another— and another*— and another, — till 

). Writing was worse to her she had rocked on all the chairs in the 

ig. My cousin was her ama- kitchen. 
1 from the vague, unaccount- *' The thing was tickling to both sympa- 

of ignorance, the inditer took thies. It was pathetical to behold her grief, 

ways to compare the verbal but ludicrous that she knew no better how 

1 the transcript, by counting to grieve. 

if the words. " An American, might have thought that 

give up all the tender epistles she was in the act of enjoyment, but for an 

IT Brooke, to have read one of intermitting O dear I O dear I Passion 

les ; but they were amatory, could not wring more from her in the way 

kept sacred ; for plain as she of exclamation than the tooth-ache. Her 

3lt had a lover. lamentations were always the same, even 

an unpretending plainness in in tone. By and bv she pulled out the 

»at has its charm — an onaffect- hair^— the cropped, yellow, stunted, scrubby 

thousand times more bewitch- hair ; then she fell to rocking — then O dear I 

e would-be pretty looks that O dear )<— and then Da Capo. 

f the critical sense, nor leave " It was an odd sort of elegy ; and yet, 

beauty at once to the imagi- simple as it was, I thought it worth a thou- 

like better to make a new face sand of lord Littelton's ! 
i an old one. Sally had not "< Heyday, Sally ! what is the matter?* 

ure, except those which John was a very natural inquiry from my aunt, 

i for her in his dreams ; and to when she came down into the kitchen ; and 

le token, her partial fancy was \i sVie d\A. tlo\. ici'si^EA '\\. -w'vnJ^.Vv^^ Vssj^sgaA^^ 

arable for bis charms. One \€a»l vt N«^a ^V^^ ^«^ VBN.'S&sgsSv^ V\ V^x 



mi avrxAnj^qpME. 

MaH' . Ka* lUlf ,&ad but one way of ad- the phautom-sliip up and down the 
IHiMJIIfl bK UMMB, and she used it here, son, suggeal to Mr. Hood a slocy ti 
ItwMtiiBMiMwilhwtucb she wouldhave '■ The DcmOQ-Ship." This he iUm 



Mlad far a Midi^, eicept tlial the waters by an engtaviag called " The ! 
ittoiialmmm. - ■ Dutchman," repregenting the aerUl i 

;. "'IfyoU'pUaMv ma'am,' «aid she, rising of a nitive of the Low Countries, hj 






B htr ahii4:aad droppiag her old of a reversal of the persoual grarij^l 

-■.* if 'jm, pltoLse, ma^m, it's John particularly in a Hollander, haa beea 

il imdf and then she began rock- monly understood to have a ^ 

Mifiiitaf waaababythatwanted downwards. Be this as it raay, MsS 

;BlMp."— ^ — tale is illustrated by the tail-pieceM 

aif^^Mxlet of stotm-ships and to. The story itself commeneei i 

'mKUf-'iOt spectre ahallops, aod highly wrought description of altM 

. , Itaal'tBaild- doggers — the adven- of uncommon merit, which will beA 

torw of 8alw4r{ni]ors, with Mahound in extract from his interesting Toloatn 

^Ui boUanlSM M^tts, and the careerings of be ventured, viz. : — 

.■■■.;:■;:■.■■,■ ;2i 

^^ . I ^ - WwMoff,the Wash — the sun went down— the sea look'd black on^Jf 
1 ' ■■ '^T^ ftoraofjClouds, with murky fleece, were mustering at the brie 

.'TltaniealwiEsI enormous gloom 1— as if the solid night 
' 'OfEnlm Rise suddenly to seize upon the light! 

'|fwaaatiMfefor mariners to bear a wary eye, 
. wWi laaka. dark conspiracy between the sea and sky ! 



' '■ fil^Bfciijiilit my helm — close reef'd— the tack held freely in my hatiil— 
Wfth mlltft snug— I put about, and scudded tor the land. 
. Z4nd.,|)iM'd .the sea beneath her lee — my little boat flew fast, 
' But ^Mel Mill the rushing storm came borne upon tlie blast. 
IiDidl whU a roaring hurricane beset the straining sail I 
What fiinGPU5 sleet, with level drifL arxd.£ejpe na«in*ii^« of hail I, - ^ 

What darksome caveniijniwii'd before I what jagged steeps bdundl 
like battle-steeds, with foamy manes, wild touing in the wind. 
Each after each sank down aftem, exhausted in the diue. 
But where it sank another rose and gallop'd in its place ; 
As blaci ai uight— tbej ttum to white, and cast agaiut the cloul 
A tnow^r dieet, tti if eo^ sni^ nptum'd a tailor's ahioud :— 
Still flew my boat ; elai I alu 1 her course was' neatly nm I 
Behold yon fatal billow rise— ten hillows heap'd in one ! 

. With tearfbl speed the dreary mass came rolling, rolling, &■!, 
As if the scooping KB contaiu'd one only ware at last I 
StU on it came, with horrid roar, a swift pursuing grare ; 
It seem'd as thongh some clond had tum'd its hugeness to a wan ! 

Its briny sleet began to beat be&irehand in my &ce 

I felt the rearward keel begin to climb its «welling base 1 

I saw its aliHDe hoary head impending over mine 1 

Another pul»e—«nd down it msh'd— an aralanche of brine I 

Brief pause had I, on God to oiy, or think of wife and home; 

The waters cloa'd— aod when I ihriek'd, I ihriek'd below the foam I 
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0x* ^lOition'sf Cigar fiibam 

EiKO SiKEET, COVEKT GaRDEM. 



jnons ai can be, people of an 
humanitv, and able to relish 
oncerneth a common good, wbe' 
ild'i Ktory ot a maa's pinch of 
■ snuff cornea after knowledge,} 
recollect (he famoos tale of the 
; and hii ima^nary dinner in the 
ighta* Entprtainment). We hareby 
-n to an imaginary cigar and cup 
«ilh n« in a spot scarcely less 
to wit, our friend Gliildon'a Difan 
Ireel. Not that our fictitious en- 
s to KTie them instead of tbe real 
ite the contrary ; our object being 
« the good of all parties, — of our 
nasmuch u they are good fellows 
■mifla, — of onr friend, nho can 
•em in a manlier difTeieut from 
eUe,~-aad of ounelTea, beiAuu 



the subject is a pleasant one, and brings us 

all together agreeably. Those who have 
the greatest relish for things real, have also 
the best taste of ihem in iroaginatior. We 
confess, that for our private eating (for a 
cigar, nith coffee, may truly be said to be 
meat and drink to us) «e prefer a bover 
with a single friend ; but for public smok- 
ing, that is to say, for smoking with a 
greater number of persons, or io a coffee- 
room, especially now that the winter is 
coming on, and people cannot sit in bowers 
without boots, commend us to the warmth, 
and luxury, and conspiracy of comforts, in 
the Cigar Divan. 

In general, the room is occnpied by in- 
dividuals, or groups of individuals, sitting 
apart at their respective li'i'e mahogany 
tahlei, aTv4 mw^vti^, twfiwt, w VtfiikHf, 
Nriftl OHO »w.fti« m »■ e»n»ft*'«».^'*^;^ 
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tarbed. But on the present occasion ^^e that delicate manner with siWei 

will have the room to ourselves, and talk at rather not gold ?) unites the realit; 

we please. lo the £ast it is common to see tecture built by moital hands, 

dirty streets and poor looking houses, and ftury lustre of a palace raised by 

on being admitted into the interior of one ment. One has a mind to sail 

of them, to find yourself in a beautiful get an adventure, 

room, noble with drapery, and splendid £. And this on the left. W 

with fountains and gilded uellices. We do sombre effect that mountain wit! 

not mean to compare King-street with a ing on it has in the backgronw 

street in Bagdad or Constantinople. We dark yet aerial I You wouki hv 

have too much respect for that eminent sidemn adventure there, — ^notbinc 

thotoughfiure, clean in general, and classical speaking stone-gentleman, or tb 

always ; where you cannot turn, but you your right eye. 

meet recollections of the Drydens and O. Well, this snug little eorne 

Hogarths. The hotel next door to the under the bamboos ; two gigantic 

Divan is still the same as in Hogarth's pic- sticks in leaf! A cup of coffi» 

ture of the Frosty Morning ; and looking a pretty Hindoo woula do very i 

the other way, you see Drvden coming out and them is a tetBP[|^ to be ill 

of Rose Alley to spend bu evening at the when convenient. ^Tia plcasint 

club in Rusftell-ttreet. But there is mud all one's luxuries together. 

and fog enough this weather to render the T. If there is any fiiulty it 

contrast between any thoroughfare and a leene at the bottom of the roo9i 

carpeted interior considerable; aod making perhaps too full of scattered olyt 

due altowanoe for the palace of an effenm all is remarkably well done; ti 

and the premises of a tradesman, ft person's newspapers have obs^rred, as t 

surprjae would hardly- be greater, certainly any thing in the pabitiogs of 

his comftNTt not so great, in paaiing from Hodges. 

the squalidness of a Turkish street into the (J. Are yoa sort we are imA • 

gorgeoofbutsuspicious wealth of the apatu menT X begin to think I pi 

mem of ft pasha, as in slipping out ot ih$ under the influence of opium, 

mud, and dirt» and mist, and cold, and my turban for a hat, and nmof 

8hudd4N', and blliiking misery of an out-of- ing £nglish. We fhftU hata 

dooc November evening in London, into upoa us presently. 

the oriental and carpeted warmth of Mr. L. With old Ibrahim to gi 

Gliddon's Divan. It is pleasant to think, bastinado. I have no fair Persi: 

what a number of elegant and dieerful to oifi^r him; and, if I had, w 

places lurk behind shops, and in places it. But here's ; he 

where nobody would expect them. Mr. him. 

Gliddon's shop is a very respecUble one; O. (grinding with daughter.) 

but nobody would look for the saloon be- woman^ clothes, to beguile him 

yond it; and it seems in good oriental the lute? 

keeping, and a proper tesame, when on X. No; as a €ur dealer; no' 

touching a door m the wall, you find your- digy, especially for a booksc 

self in a room like an eastern tent, the should save your bead every da| 

drapery festooned up around you, and views joke ; and we would have aj 

exhibited on all sides of mosques, and Arabian Nighu, or the Adventu 

minarets, and palaces rising out of the tan Mahmoud and the Fair Des 

"water, should be Scheherezade turned i 

But here we are inside ourselves. What Every morning, the prince's w 

do you tliink of it? say to you, *' Brother Scratch-l 

B. This is a tent indeed, exactly as you you are awake, favour his Maj 

ha.ve described it It seems pitched in the handsome come-off." 

middle of the Ganges or Tigris; for most JB. I cannot help tbinking i 

of the views are in the midst of water. Calenders, got into the house ful 

J, Yes; we might fancy ourselves a and that we shall have to reper 

party of British merchants, who had pur- our faces with ashes, crying o 

chased a little island in an Eastern gulf, is the reward of our debauchei 

and built themselves a tent on it to smpke the reward of taking too man 

iD» The scenes, though they bave a yu\o« tfi^a *. Thi» is the reward of ex 



wqjc efieety are really not panocamto 
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) repentance without the lady, 
un&ir. No ladies, I beiieTe, are 
here, Mr. Gliddon ? 
. Noy sir; it has been often ob- 

> me, by -way of hint, that it was 
iies were not admitted into £ng- 
i-houses, as they are on the con- 
at this is a smokingf as well as a 
m. Ladies do not smoke in Eng- 
hey do in the East ; and then, as 
meet, and the most respectable 
in the world render a place, it 

t respectable, I was to take care 
sked my character, and made my 

> comfortable. 

id we call ourselves a gallant 
We also go to the theatres to sit 
oorseWes complimented on our 
eatment of women, and suffer 
the while to enjoy the standing- 

men are best away, after all. We 
making love, while they ought to 
^ the coffee. 

men and smoking would not do 
unless we smoked perfumes, and 
eyes through a cloud of fragrance, 
IS in her ambrosial mist. This 
confess, being full of oriental 
minds one of other things oriental 
and a lute. I could very well 
self Noureddin, sitting here with 
ersian, eating peaches, and send- 
one of the songs of Hafiz over 
ning waters. 

next time Mr. Gliddon indulges 

L new specimen of his magnifi- 

must give us animate instead of 

scenes> and treat us with a series 

ts out of the Arabian Nights^- 

lii, and elegant festivities. 

Gentlemen, here is a little fes- 

hand, not, I hope, altogether 

Your coffee and cigars are 

this is the substantial picturesque. 

iginning to long for something 

:o eat^ elegant or not; an East- 

4br instance. 

3nder whether they have any puns 

jt. 

>e sure they have. The elegancies 

of their writers consist of a sort 

s punning, like the conceits of 

rosers ; such as, a man was ** de- 

r his deserts ;" or " graceless, 

ill of gracefulness, was his grace, 

eat disgrace." 

It I mean proper puns; puns 

' a Pundit. 

ilaueiu It Imparl of their daily 



ixfmndiiure. How can there be men and 
not pans ? 

To pan is httman ; to forgive it, fine. 

H. There's an instance in Blue Beard ; 
in a pun set to music by Kelly ; 

FatimBt J'otima, Set4imbt here I 

C, Good. I think I see Kelly, who used 
to stick his arms out, as if he were request- 
ing you to see his limbs ; and Mrs. Bland, 
whom he used to sing it to — a proper 
little Fatima. Come ; I feel all the beauty 
of the room, now that one is " having 
something." This is really very Grand, 
Signior ; though to complete us, I think we 
ought to have some Sublime Port. 

Mr, O. Excuse me : whining is not al- 
lowed to a true Mussulman. 

C. Some snuff, however. 

Mr, G, The best to be had. 

fF, Take some of mine ; I have cropped 
the flower of the shop. 

J. You sneeze, C. I thought you too 
old a snuff-taker for that. 

C The air of the water always makes 
me sneeze. It*s the Persian gulf here. 

fF, This is a rieht pinch, friend C. 
Ill help you at anomer, as you've helped 
me. 

C. Snuff's a capital thing. I cannot 
help thinking there is something providen- 
tial in snuff. If you observe, different re- 
freshments come up among nations at dif- 
ferent eras of the world. In the Eliza- 
bethan age, it was beef-steaks. Then tea 
and coffee came up; and people being 
irritable sometimes, perhaps with the new 
light let in upon them by the growth of 
the press, snuff was sent us to " support 
uneasy thoughts." During the Assyrian 
monarchy, cherry-brandy may have been 
the thing. I have no doubt Semiramis took 
it; unless we suppose it too matronly a 
drink for So-Mere-a-Mits. 

(Here the whole Assyrian monarchy is 
run down in a series of puns.) 

H, Gentlemen, we shall make the Tour 
of Babel before we have done. 

L. Talking of the refreshments of dif- 
ferent ages, it is curious to see how we 
identify smoking with the Eastern nations; 
whereas it is a very modem thing among 
them, and was taught them from the west. 
One wonders what the Turks and Persians 
did before they took to smoking; just as 
the ladies and gentlemen of these nervous 
times wonder how their ancestors existed 
without tea for breakfast. 
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their tolncoo. « Coffee without Tobacco;'' liot because it ii Eestern, and mi 

quoth the Penian, as our friend's learnerf laugh. I don't know whether it u 

placard informs us, " is like meat without jest-books; but I never saw it bet 

•ait."* But coffee is of Eastern growth, fellow was going home through ow 

It is a species of jasmin. I 'remember, in streeU of Bagdad with a forbiddei 

a novel I read once, the heroine was de- of wine under his cloak, when I 

scribed in grand terms, as " presiding at stopped him. " What have you gi 

the hysonian altar ;*' that is to say, making feUow V The fellow, who had Cj 

tea. This lady might have asked her lover, to plant himself against a wall, said 

whether before his hysonian recreation, he thing, sir." " Put out your hu 

would not << orientalize in a cup of jessa^ The right hand was put out ; th 

mine/' nothing in it, " Your left, sir.** 

fr. I met with a little story in a book was put out, equally innocent <*" 
yesterday, which I must tell you, not be- sir," said the fellow, " I have u 
cause it is quite new or very applicable, ** Come away from the wall, i 
cadi. « No, sir," returned he, ' 

Gi:i^?^i.';^rirtHX'S?*l!?4?J: H-Goca. That « t^yjxm 

toeialt** and eontsini tome puticalftn of hit establiih- reminds me that I muSt be Off tO tl 

meat, which onr arUele hat not notieed, we lay a few j a nd I 

panaMa from it before our readers ^— !rv a j r 

** The reeieatioii of saMkinr, which wai introdaced €7. And 1. 

into this coontrjr ia an age uf great men, bjr one of Q^ And I. Well make a pai 

the greatest aad most acoomplisbed men of that or any ^^ j ^j^* l ^.,_ ^„^«:««, „^.4u;i« ^\ 

othi^ age. was for a long time considered an elcgano^. and finish OUr evening worthily Wl 

and a mark of good-breeding. Its Teiy success gra- speare; one of the greatest of n 

dnally got it an ill name by rendering it too common moai trrLT^A noturn/l nf niina^Atw 

and pbpdlar ; aad something became i^eessary to giro ^^f^ gOOd-natured Ot PUpjters. 

it a new ton ia ito favonrv— to alter the association of L. By the by, Mr. Gllddon, y( 

ideas eonoeeted with it. and awaken its natural friends is not SO large as in the lithograo 

to a doe tense of its merits. Two eircnmstaaoes com- ., , ^ , - •» i ^^ :* :- -T. 

bined to eibct this desirable change. One was the they have made Ot it; but it IS mt 

disoorenr of a new mode of smoking by means of roU^ ern and picturesque. 

S! r? J?SrJirlr^^r'i"' 5r^''.Kt5 '^- We-U have a more feithfol 

miliUry experience in oar late wars, which hare ren- accompany this conversation, for 

dered as so renowned; and which, by throwing the solved to be treacherous for this ni 

BMMt gallant of our gentry npoa the hasty and hamble , «,. i •. ta • t. ^ 

recreitiona eagerly snatchedat by all campairners. and publish it. It IS not a proper 1 

opened their ejres to the dUffsrenee between nal and of what my friends COuld say ; but 

^'SLb'SS'ir^rt^Sf'jSr'.'.irjr^;: ""'-ke something of ^hat th^ 

eireumstaaeesi. most hare qualities in it that deaerred Sociality, OU all SldeS, Will make 

to be resened from an ill name. Thus arose the cigar, nf i* 
•ad with it a reputation that has been eontinually iH' 

ereaaing. There is no rank in society into w^ieh it ■ _ 

kas aot made its way, not excepting the rery highest. * 
If James the First, an naeonth prince, unworthy of his 

i^.'ilSS!^^ !3!?if° "^'^""^ Z^J"'^^ *K«?^ LAURENCE-KIRK SNUFF-I 

laat iatroduoer of tobacco, did not thmk it beneath his 

princely iadignatioa to write in abase of it, George the t c j ..i. • a 

Fourth, who has unquestionably a better taste for some JamCS dandy, the mventor 

of the best things in the world, has not thoim;ht it be- pocket-utensiU, lived a few yea 

SSSsJSLT*""*''' "^e-ent to give the cigar hU Xlyth^ ^ town on the river Isla, 

**The art of sntoktag is a contemplative art; and shire, North Britain. The f^eniui 

S**!!.I!iIi!lH^^"^Jfv^^ *'*• meditatire. hath centricity of character which disti 

»n at t ac hm en t to a book and a newspaper. .Books i.- u t. i j 

and newsnapers are accordingly fouiidat the Cigar "^^ "*^'® °^^^ rarely surpassed. 

Diran j the latter consisting of the principal daily at an early age of the USe of hif 

papers, and the former of a pnorusa oollkctiov or contrived hv dint of invpnuitv 

THK MOST KWTEnTAiiiiwo rEaiooicALB. The situation conirivea, oy ami oi ingenuity, 

of the house is unexceptionable, being at am equal dis- to paSS his time agreeably, but 1 

2Sif iSS/ilSiSL"^**** •'*f^'^ «^ '•.'*« »*«««• himself an useful member of socie 

dimteuetghbomrhoodo/ths great theatres. Writers of the c j j- i j * .. 

most q)poMte parties have conspired to speak in the oandy SOOn displayed a taste 

liighest terms of the establishment, on their own per- chanical pursuits; and contrive 

■iowlknowl«lgB;andshouldanyauthoritybewanting workshon for hi<* onpritions a sni 

to induce a ruder of this paper to taste ad the piquant ^^rKSnop lor nis operatlOllS, a SOl 

advantages of fragrance, and fine drinks, and warmth, CUlar bed, the Sides of which beil 

«2fnE!f!i Sfi^i^^'7'* ''*'l^\ *^''y ^"""^ ^^^ **»• atout eighteen inches above th< 

proprietor tae noaoor to expatiate on, he mar find it . :i i <• /• 

if a maa of wit and the town, m the peiUi of AoSng • ^^^^ employed as a platform foi 

i/ a phiiMopher, in that of iiubb«s ; if a divine, in tiiit lathes, table-vices, and cases for t< 

<»fiiidnch; and if* soldier, seaman, patriot, statesman, kinds His talent for nrartlral r 

w-eavaJJer. io'the alLaeeomplikked prrtoa of an \\a\. *"* ' . **'^ I**'^„ *^^ P^S;^* ." 

,^jrHafcjgh/'-^SeaaIso«narticUirik©llewM0ftl\i\^ vi^% \ixvv««w\. U^vf;is skilled in 
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liesy as well as clodcs and imisical ooadiy in order to pay a long-promised yisit 

Is of every description, which to my friend and schoolfellow T . My 

Iws admired for the sweetness of feelings were any thing but enTiable. They 

than the elegance of their work* were in a state of MOMWuMe and almost 

He excelled, too, in the con- intolerable irritation, resulting from all suc- 
>f optical instruments, and made cessive evils of a sluvering and early resig- 
icting telescopes, the specula of nation of enveloping bed-dothes, a hurried 
re not inferior to those finished dressing, (productive of an utter feilure in 
ttt eminent Ix)ndon artists. He the arrangement of the bow of my neck- 
luggested some important im- cloth,) a trembling hand that caused a gash 
:s in the machinery for spinning in my chin with a blunt razor, (all my 
as before stated, he was the first others had been officiously packed up by 
the wooden-jointed snufi'-boxes, Mrs. Sally,) a breakfast swallowed stand- 
ailed Laurence-Kirk boxes, some ing, (which I abominate, as it 9Umd» to 
febricated by this self-taught ar- reason it must be unwholesome,) tea that 
purchased and sent as pr^ents seemed " as if it never would grow cool^ 
d femily. though poured out in the saucer, and sun- 
»ther endowments he added an dry admonitory twitchings of the bit of 
knowledge of drawing and en- court-plaster on my sliced chin, threaten- 
id in both these arts produced iug the total discomfiture of my habilimen- 
of great merit. tary economy. All these things tended but 
rards of fifty years Sandy quitted little towards rendering my frame of mind 
ly three times, and on these oc- peculiarly equable, while hurrying forward 
house was either inundated with towards the point of destination, gulping 
hreatened with danger from fire, down fresh (no not/retA) mouthfuls ot the 
tnded curiosity prompted him to thick yellow atmosphere, at each extorted 
rent kinds of birds' eggs by the exclamation of disgust and impatience, 
irmth of his body, and he reared At last I arrived in the inn-yard, frilly 
t broods with all the tenderness prepared for an expected look of surprise^ 
It. On visiting him it was no and accompanying exclamation of — ** The 

ing to see singing birds of differ- coach, sir I why. Lord bless you, 

s, to which he may be said to sir, it's off long ago ; it leaves here at seven 

t birth, nerched on his head, and precisely, and it's now nearly half past." 

he artincial notes he had taught Conceive then what was my agreeable 

astonishment when I learned that the real 

ly possessed of a good constitu- time was only half past six I I found that, 

in active, cheerful turn of mind, owing to my anxious fears lest I should be 

was the general coffee-room of too late, I bad neglected to perceive that 

!, where the affairs of church and my watch had gained half an hour in the 

5 freely discussed. In conse- course of the night ; and the shame I now 

long confinement his countenance felt at having thus suffered my irritability to 

a sickly cast, but it was remark- get the better of me, led me to reflect upon 
issive, particularly when he was the patient gentleness of the mild and 
1 by his country friends. This amiaole Fanny, (my friend's wife,) who is 
ran had acquired by his ingenuity indeed a perfect specimen of a delightful 
try an honourable independence, woman. In her are joined those two qua- 
possessed of considerable pro- lities so rarely united (yet, which, when 
3out three weeks before his death they are so, form a gem)--a truly feminine 
1. and gentle heart, and a strone and well- 
informed mind. It is truly delightful to 
>'■ ■ '■■ see her blend the domestic duties of a 
TVM vATJT^c housewife, (the fulfilment of which is ever 
IJNW-YAJIDS. graceful in a female,) and the affectionate 

For the Table Book. attentions of a mothev and wife, with Ute- 

rary information and attainments. 
I November morning—sullen and I was called off from this pleasing sub- 

A dense fog left the houses but ject of reflection by a view of the scene 

iguishable on either side the way, before me. The coach, a handsome, well- 

jd through Holborn to the Sara- built vehicle, stood on one side of the ywrd 

d, Snow-hill, where I had taken in alft tbft buVVvMv^N ^^ ^ ^'^^'^'^'^T^ 

Ae ptecffdmg e?enipg in the -^ dw^ ^t^^W^, ^^ \i^t\x\^^ ^^^ >s»wV 
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The four beaatiAi!, spirited snimalf belong, 
ing to it, with their glossy bright skins 
cohered with cloths till the moment of 
" pattinsr to," were then led forth by a fel- 
low in corduroy breeches, laying in massiTe 
rolls on his large muscular limbs, and ter- 
minating in a pair of dull and never-shining, 
top-boots — a waistcoat which had been of 
red plush, spotted with black; but the 
glories of its gules and sable were well 
nigh effaced by the long line of successive 
cross-quarterings of grease and mud— a 
face hard and liny, that looked impenetra* 
ble, and certainly conveyed no idea to my 
mind of a " Robin Ostler," who " never 
joy*d since the price of oats rose," much 
less could it have ever been ^ the death of 
him." He came forward with that slouch- 
ing gait and hoarse rasping voice, so well 
personified by the admirable and all-ob- 
serving Matthews. 

Then the coachman appeared— well but- 
toned up to the throat in an enormous box- 
coat of a whitish drab colour, fastened with 
immense mother-o*-peari buttons— a yellow 
silk handkerchief round his neck, reaching 
iust under the nether lip, and covering the 
tips of his ears — a hat with brims, like the 
walls of Babylon — and an air of affected 
nonchalance, which tells you, that you are 
expected to look upon him in a very dif- 

. ferent light from tne attentive " coachee ** 
of some few years back. He is now a 
complete fine gentleman ; for as the gen- 
tleman affects the coachman, why should 
Bot the coachman affect the gentleman? 
They are now not to be known apart 

The '* luggage" is then brought forth and 
^ loaded" — and all the passengers installed 
in their different places. The last direc- 
tions are given. " More last words," and 
a paper of biscuits is handed in at the 
coach-window to the little boy who is going 
to — , under the special care of the 
coachman, and, as his mamma delightedly 
observes, is already become a favourite 
with the " kind-looking lady " opposite to 
him. The small parcel ^' to be left at Mr. 
K — ^*s at the small white cottage" is snugly 
slipt into the coach-pocket — and the final 
** all right" is given from the impatient 
passengers « behind." How different is 
the quiet and orderly manner in which a 
vehicle is thus despatched to go hundreds 
of miles, from the dire bustle and utter 
" confusion of tongues'* attendant upon the 

departure of a French dilie^ence. 

Imagine a spacious yard, paved with 

Mones shaped lite enormous " su^ax^d «\- 
oods,'^ jutting out in all directioiw lo \\i^ 
er anxK^ance of the ftoe poor unixks^, 



or rather akeletom, in rope hames 
are about to be yoked to an uncc 
diine, looking the complete anti] 
rapidity of motion— of a colour ] 
indescribable, but something app 
to a dingy red, intermixed with 
dusty black—- straw peeping out ; 
direction ; whether from roof, or 
entangled among the broken, ricke 
which project in awful forewai 
grazed shins and sprained ancle 
Conducteur in his dark blue jacki 
up with scarlet — leather breeches 
with the perpetual friction of the 
boots, like brewing vats — ^a hat, ve 
a " perfect cone," with a rim, s( 
middle of a regular copse-wood 
black hair, surmounting a face wh 
complexion, fiercely sparkling e} 
stiff mustachios, help to give fon 
excessive tension of muscle in hi< 
nance, which is actually convulsed 
as he sends forth volleys of sacrh i 
bletu at the maudit entSf^ on the n 
persists in loading the different ai 
exact opposition to all the passio 
monstrances and directions of pe 
neur ie Conducteur, Femme9 de i 
shrieking at the very top of their 
" Gar^oni of fifty " equally vocif 
bawling " On vient / on vient /" th 
one calls — Commissionaires insistii 
the necessity of passports to iuci 
Englishmen, with an incessant " i 
diable done. Monsieur T — Hordes of 
shouting forth their humble petii 
" Pour fam&tir du bon Dieu un pel 
Monsieur J' ** Ah I Seigneur, qu'et 
fai fait de mes clefs .'*' screams th 
lady. " Sacr4 nom de tonnerre ! 
done,"* growls the landlord, in a vo 
the thunder he invokes. 

At last the ponderous vehicle i 
motion amid the deafening clamoni 
surrounding group, and the bideo 
relentingly, eternal cracking of tl 
dueteur"* detested fouet ! 
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THE TURNPIKE MAN. 

" Good and bad of all sorta." 

As the " Commissioners" rely 
trust reposed in the ** Pikeman," I i 
\\\m Vq \ift >NQiT>\v'»j ^^ lading shown 
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kDOw his head of cattle— like a 
ze-seeker, be acquainted with Kis 
-like Fielding's Minos, in his 
from this world to the next," 
ite against those who ato brought 
>erly to the bar. A moderli Gil- 
l scarcely risk a ride unwittingly 
s demesne. 

' dead waste and middle of the 
len sleep steals over him wearily, 

calls of the coach maOi the chaise 
! stanhope gentlemaa, the impor- 
in, and the drover, if he obliged 
The imperative " Pike I— 
-'' Hallo !'* — are lik« so many 
ig in his ear. The clock Is a 
most men in the various occu- 
' life; the shadow on the grass 

shepherd and hind to retire to 

dial gives the gardener leave 
s vegetable and floral n^orld in 
the succeeding morning; but the 
inds no solace in the instructive 
f his Dutch-clock, or in the more 
»ured one with a window before its 
)endulum, (as the person with a 
I his breast,) or in the weather 
I " man and woman," who, like 
)y couple, never go out together, 
at has looked upon the pikeman's 
span — his little white-painted 

showman's figured canvass — but 
ruesses that the best portions of 
e of comforts are on the outside ? 
ick in the Box !* He seems in 
ike a singing-bird in a cage. His 
g are his companions, save when 
lan, postman, or any man, in 
^es. Munden*s " Crack" is not 

at every turnpike gate. A mag- 
ckbird, often hangs and whistles, 
ilf, in stationary captivity. Yet 
lan of some information. The 

the duellist, the huckster, and 

a folks, in pursuit of romantic 

sometimes make him useful. 

patrol cptisults him ib the way 
s; few fights occur without his 
j; and even the political ex- 
i him broad hints as to the secret 

of his majesty's ministers. He 
ely au fivt in all common con- 
s vicinity — a local " finger-post." 
nally, I have seen a chubfaced, 
ed child playing near his " box" 
dtide, like idleness in ease, with 
I flags round its brow, enjoying 

inal ** Jaek ia the Box," with the nntmef- 
bottom, has disappeared with its contem- 
HorB Alph»h9tf**^U) tl»e noStmaU lou oE 



the luxuries of fancied greatness, and twist- 
ing leaves and weeds together — emblems 
of our varied and united virtues. And 
I have beheld a pikeman's housewife (if 
her dwelling may be called a house) busily 
employed within her narrow sphere to 
"keep things straight," and « make both 
ends mtet/* with an understanding, that 
** all's well that ends well."* And I 
have observed her lovely child, kneeling 
before its mpther on a stool, with its palms 
pressed together, in the grateful altitude of 
an acknowledged beneficent Providence. 

/ once knew an upright and a civil pike- 
man. He had seen better days. — One of 
the beauties of education is, that it distin- 
guishes a man, however he is placed. — He 
was planed down, as a carpenter might 
say, from the knots of pride, to smooth 
humanity. To use a beautiful, though 
much quoted, apostrophe by Avon's bard, 
" I shall not look upon his like again !" 
All good characters give useful example : 
— they teach as they live, and win inferiors 
in virtue by the brightness and placidity of 
their decline and fall. 

There is a difference between a Tyburn- 
gate official, and a promiscuous sojourner, 
who guards the pass of a new, lone road, 
through which scarcely a roadster trots. 
The cockney keeper of cockney riders, is 
rarely without " short cut" and the " ready " 
in word and deed. In his short-pocketed 
white apron he stands defiance, and seems 
to say, *' Who cares ?" His knowing wink 
to the elastic arm of the coachee, which in- 
dicates the " all right !" has much meaning 
in it. His twirl of the sixpence on his 
thumb nail, and rattle of " coppers " for 
" small change," prove his knowledge of 
exchange and the world. 

The pikeman out of town is allowed a 
scrap of garden-ground, which he sedu- 
lously cultivates. In town, he has not the 
liberty of a back door — to be acquainted 
with his boundaries, you need only look at 
the " Farthing pie gate" for an example. 
He may be sometimes seen in a chair, in 
front of his domicile, making remarks on 
" men and manners." His name hang^ on 
a thread over his door : if he is an hone)st 
man, equestrians will appreciate his merits, 
and do well if they imitate his philosophy. 

J. R« P« 



• Contented in mv little house, 
Oa erery call I wait 
To taVie t.\ie Vail-, to ov* w^J- •■^'^^ 
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%at)tit iB^rtf)t #dq. of gptwcbtttou^* 



' Ttuf portrait, copied from a picture at 
Scarborough by Idr. Baynes, Jan. aod not 
before eiigraveo, U of a Teiy worthy per- 
■DQ, wbote eccentricities in netl doing ren- 
dered bin in loioe degree lemaikable. Mr. 
Bobert Nortb, whom it repieienti, waa born 
at that place, of nbicb hia father wag vicar, 
on the Mcond of November, 1703. His 
education wu liberal. After completing 
, hi§ siudiei at one of the nniveniiies he 
' vuiln) the continent, and was ^iAm^uYifcd. 
r te&ataeot of muiwn w^ asw.'^vj 



benevolence and piety. In the Wl 
of his lifs he sought retirement, ani 
went abroad except to the chunh," 
regularly attended on every occiM 
service was performed. He genen 
peated absorbed in medilatioD, t 
accustomed to make ejaculatoiy ] 
ot fervent aspiration*, a* he walked, 
in every year he had a sort of gala- 
the enlertainment of his female 
'vWii W ^ixisK^ \tf hit polite ■ 
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resumed his usual seclusioofor and humour. In pursuance of an old pro- 
; twelvemonth. He lived many mise, to Mrs. Barbara Tatton a picture in 
.1 expectation of the commence- neMeworky vrhich was likewise made at 
) millennium. ; the leieure hour* of my aforetmd grand- 

. which has given celebrity to mo^Aer anif A^ nf/erty and which I tufipoM 
f the late *' Robert Norths £^q." to have been designed for king Charles II. 
ugh is the founding, in die year — rthe subject of which may perhaps some- 
^ry useful institution, called ''The times engage her to reflect on this great 
Society/' for clothing and edii- truth, that Uie finest wit, if it deviate from 
lildrenofthepoor; which under the paths of virtue, is but a more elegant 
ment of a president, four trus- sort of folly. To Mrs. Christiana Hargrave, 
>ur wardens, annually elected, efuneter, my silver coffee-pot, silver tea-pot, 
L for its support, arising from tbe the silver stands for Uiem, and my silver 
scriptions of the members, col- tea^canisters, milk-pot, and tea-spoons— 
ade in the church, and other being all of them baubles of some dignity 
lonations, continues to -flourish, and importance, even to. women of sense, 
ir of children thus clothed and when in complaisance to the customs of an 
lOW in the school, is sixty, and inconsiderate age they condescend to trifle. 

of members two hundred and To the Kev. Thomas :AdaiU,* rector of 

tVintringham in Lincolnshire, my maho- 
stitution has preserved many gany bureau and bookcase — which may 
>m the contagion of evil exam- serve as a cabinet in which to reposit his 
labled them to follow useful oc- manuscripts, till he may think it proper to 
Q life with credit s^id advantage, make a cabinet of the world. In pursuance 
bo, by their early education at of an old f>romise to Mrs. Susannah Adam, 
ry, attained a competent know- his wife, my gold snuff-box— but if the 
lavigation, became mates and contents of it prejudice her constitution, I 
:s j of vessels, and eventually hope she will upon this occasion follow the 

'and patrons of the institu- example of many fine ladies, who have 

many fine things which they never use. 
jt day of Mr. North's death does My silver cup and best silver tankard to 
; but his interment is dated in Barnabas Legard, of Brompton, county of 
•register of Scarborough, 14th York, Esq., a person qualified by experi- 
^50. ence to teach our fine gentlemen a truth, 

th, by a singular codicil to his which perhaps many of them will be sur- 

one pair of his silver candle- prised to hear— that temperance is the most 
le celebrated Dr. Young, author delicious and refined luxury. To ensign 
n on the Last Day, &c. ; and the William Massey, (my godson,) son of the 
to the Rev. James Hervey, author late Capt. John Massey, of Hull, my 
iitations among the Tombs, &c. sword ; and hoije he will, if ever occasion 
jse," he says, " in some measure require it, convince a rash world that he 

the public, having given them has learned to obey his God as well as his 

so well able to employ them for general, and that he eotertains too true a 
. of mankind." sense of honour ever to admit any thing 

ler legacies by this codicil are into the character of a good soldier, which 

themselves remarkable, and all is inconsistent with the duty of a good 
its are accompanied by remarks, Christian.f I give the sum of forty pounds, 
ote the peculiar character of the to be paid into the king's exchequer.— I 

rition: for example— " To the give thirty pounds to be added to the 
of Swillington, a curious common stock of our East India company 
de of beads, the product of the —which two last legacies I leave, as the 
tusements of my grandmother-^ best method I know, though not aiv exact 
two sisters— it seeming highly one, of making restitution for the injustice 
present a thing, which has gained I may have done, in buying (inadvertently) 

luse of most people, to a person ^____ 

)e has gained Oie applause of all. ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ Thom.. Ad«n Ura 

Philadelphia Boycott, my Kerry ^^^^^^ fi„t coUected in three to1». by tbeBtr. 

n Kold, with Mr. Addison's head >v. Smith. ^. ^ ^. . ^ j— 

^« a whifh will be verv fillv t A brave m»n thinks no onehw nipenorwhodoei 

on It— wnicn win oe very uhjf i ^^^ ^^ ha» it then in his power to «tt« 

in the hands of a lady, whose ^^^^^ m\«>^t^a^k^^^toViV«t:<v»%•>-^-^ . .- 
9- much celebrated fpr their wit ^^?^ 
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tmf HDCoftoned ^Mdi; and wfaieh I Jadgmeiit^ Hea?mi, and Hell, vis 

hope will bt aoeftpted bf the great Judge Mid subjeets jointly, and not at 

tS all men, In eaee I do not meet whh a one independent of the rest :" t 

better before I die.— •! give the fvm of one the poets might not be discourapic 

hundred pounds to the persoh who shall sdspcion of inoaftacity in their ju 

trhhin fbtfr years aftte my decease nutAe Entirely resigned the decision of 

and publish the beit tmgetfyf entitled Fir- poem to " uniTersal suffrage" an( 

$U9 Triumphant •— wherein among snob by '< vote ;" or, as he is pleased 

others^ as the poet shall think proper to in the Magazine for August, '< t 

Introdttce, shall be drawn the oharacter of vote of kingdoms." He presumes 

a virtuous man uneonqoeied by roisfor- scheme ^* will probably be most 

tunes, Itc. I give the sum of one hundred to the pott* themselves, because 

pounds to the person who shall, within four be tried by such a number as is 

years after my decease, wuike and publish bla of betnff bribed, and beet 

the keat eomedy t wherein— among such method of extermination will, u 

others as the poet shall think proper to in* oeives, tend most to the honou 

trodoee— -shall be dravm the four following poet who shall succeed.*' In Q 

d>aracferg| via. of a fine gentleman, a fine prescribes that the voters shall s 

lady, a beaii, and a coquet ; the two first elaration, disclaiming undue i 

to be drawn with a thorough taste for teli- and he suggests, that if the mi 

gion and virtue, accompanied with fine candidates prefer a determinate n 

ftetise and humour^ and to be orowned with judges to the public at large, he n 

euccess ; the two last with the fopperiei to that arrangement, provided the 

and follies common to persons of these their desires With their poems, 

denominations, and to be made objects of ingly, the Gentleman's Magaxine 

contempt and ridicule/' Itc* 173A, <* informs the candidates, tl 

majority of them are for a decit 

Mb. North's PaitES ^oJt tbs PbaTS. ieket number of judges, the doi 

Nothing further appears to be knowp ^'^ *^** f^'' ^^^ "^^J"'^ 

respecting Mr. Nortt; except that, through IlilT^f ^"in T'".v "S? 

the "GenUeman's iiagaiine'* for July. f}'^^^^^^>^o undertake this offli 

1734, he proposed, and was the anonymoii iiLh!!IT*if^' ""l ^^T, 

donoi of i&ftrpouids. « as a prixe fer the P^^ished in « an entire Magazh 

boots," to en^urage them "to make the ^u'^i'^J: H" '^°^^' ""^^^V *T^ 

g^Tt poem. UUnor£nglish,on life, Death , !S:^^;;!;?iTddrdS^L^^^^^^ 

^* Benidet these beqneiU, Kr. Norti denred tliat *'®-" ^" *^^ following July th^ 

iw<d HauMtenpt-hMlkM, cottlatiflf of ninteflaneout appeared in the promised ** Oei 

tfreaehed inviead of a sermon it his funeral, should i^ave, at St. John S Gate, for the i 

le j>rl^ hiflhie Ti^e irfter Its dMe*st, at sa m- thupoets ;*' whereto was added,as o 

peiise of one hundred gonads, and direetad tha^ ^roAtt «.i ,,-. m «„--^ui„ .^ ♦!,. „u' 

ff the books sold to be expended in causing an impret- ^^ "*®» agreeably tO the above 

ikia to be made of fonr sermons by arehbisHop Snar^ and for those " who have no great 

S^Wr^l&r'^Sit^X.fJt*; P^^'-y." the Debates in the fir«t • 

together with some ^reetions how men mav obtain parliament for 1735. 

aeoiie,Md.e8<»petheother;Uie8MronrsertBonsto What gratification Mr. North 

be ]mnted on goiDd paner, and in a. fair character, jl^^ u:. ^ b 7t .l 

Vound or stitchJdinTlJonV corers. and riven >aS "^" ?" encouragement of « the ] 

Among soldiers, sailors, poor persons, £d common to be inferred from this— that, in tb( 

laboarsrs. He farther gave to the arohbishop of York menl to t)i«i r^pntlomon'a lUamivifi 

two hundred pounds, in trua^ to be applied towards ™®"^ ^^ tne Oentleman S Mag^r 

tae building or other uses and serrices of another >ame year, 1 735, he announced, tl 

jjnreh. or a chapel of ease hi «earborough aforesaid, prizes thereafter mentioned would 

pmrided anj such charch or (duipel shonu be eneted f^ ^««.« l l u *. - 

within ten years after his deoeasT He also gave fifty *^ persons who should " fnake an 

nmnds to the Society for promoting Christian Know- to Mr. Urban, before the 11th of Jul 

ISWi»S^P^J*".?!lSr?r«?S I?* fo"' ?«t poems, entitled « Tl 

bishop of York (Hutton) wiU do me the honour to ***^ Hero" — VIZ. 

acceptthenictureof Pope Qreffory I., which has been " 1. To the person who shall ir 

cotinmendad, snd was a legaey to me from the painter. i.^ ». -n iT " if 

Mr. John Settriagton. Idesfre the lord bbhop of Car- ^^* ^"* ^ K»^en a gold me 

iw/fl COsbaJdeston) will do me the honour to accept trinsic value about ten pounds 

%MsSi^s^tL2rs '^^^ ^^^^ *^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^**^ "' 

^A«Jgw9»Ww«l eketcfc* oTMrr uSttk, ^t«i %t ^^ ^^^1 'SXvisCo^Vt Hastings 

^kM^ikfyMd^JobaCok^lSSd, 8vo.^p.\«. ^^% ^sA^^fJl ^vn«^ ^^ 
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ih th« other, with thif motto- 
land may ehallenge the world, 

e author of the second, a corn- 
set of Archbishop I^llotaon^s 
»ns. 

e author of the third, a complete 
• Archbishop Sharpens Sermons. 

le author of the fourth, a set of 
j's Sermons." 

[agazine of February, 1736, Mr. 
I pardon of the lady Elizabeth 
a female of distinguished piety,) 
asiness he had occasioned her by 
to engrave her portrait on his 
il : being, " however, desirous 
}eU should exercise their pens,** 
!S to substitute the head of arch- 
llotson, and ** hopes that Mr. 
5 will be prevailed upon to con- 
le medal shall bear his effigies." 
the poems made by ** the poets" 
M>nd prize appear in the Maga- 
8 same year, to which readers, 
f perusing the effusions elicited 
rth*s liberality, are referred. 



ames Oglethorpe, Esq.*' whose 
^orth coveted for his pnze medal, 
te general Oglethorpe, who died 
t the advanced age of ninety- 
oldest general in the service. 
3 military employments, first as 
nd aide-de-camp to prince Eu- 
afterwards in America, and at 
ig the rebellion in 1745, he was 
ed as a useful member of the 
[Commons, by proposing several 
for the benefit of trade and the 
)risons. In 1732 he settled the 
reorgia, and erected the town of 
and arrived in England in June, 
. several Indian chiefs. This 
I public services at that time, 
nent philanthropy, were induce- 
^r. North to do him honour, 
ing is an interesting account of 
Uion of the Indians at court. 
1st of August, 1734, Tomo Cha- 
ig, Senauki his wife, with Too- 
their son, Hillispilli, the war 
d the other Cherokee Indians, 
^er by Mr. Oglethorpe from 
ere introduced to his majesty at 
t, who received them seated on 
; when Tomo Chachi, micho, or 
i the following speech, at the 
presenting several eases' fea* 
ies of their country. 



^ This day I see the majesty of your fiuse^ 
the greatness of your house, and the num* 
ber of your people. I am come for the good 
of the whole nation, called the Creeks, to 
renew the peace which was long ago had 
with the English. I am come over in my 
old days, though I cannot live to see any 
advantage to myself; I am come for the 
good of the children of ail the nations of the 
Upper and of the Lower Creeks, that they 
may be instructed in the knowledge of the 
English. 

" These are the feathers of the eagle, 
whic^ is the swiftest of birds, and who 
flieth all round our nations. These feathers 
are a sign of peace in our land, and have 
been carried from town to town there ; and 
we have brought them over to leave with 
you, O great king, as a sign of everlasting 
peace. 

" O great king, whatsoever words you 
shall say unto me, I will tell them fieiith- 
fully to all the kings of the Creek nations." 

To which his majesty graciously an- 
Iwered, 

" I am glad of this opportunity of assur- 
ing you of my regard for the people from 
whom you come, and am extremely well 
pleased with the assurances you have 
brought me from them, and accept veiy 
gratefully this present, as an indication of 
their good disposition to me and my people. 
I shall always be ready to cultivate a good 
correspondence between them and my own 
subjects, and shall be glad of any occasion 
to snow you a mark of my particular fHend- 
ship and esteem.'' 

Tomo Chachi afterwards made the fol- 
lowing speech to the queen. 

^* 1 am glad to see this day, and to have 
the opportunity of seeing, the mother of this 
great people. 

" As our people are joined with your 
majesty's, we do humbly hope to find you 
the common mother and protectress of us 
and all our children." 

Her majesty returned a suitably gracious 
answer. 

The war captain, and other attendants of 
Tomo Chachi, were very importunate to 
appear at court in the costume of their 
own country, merely a covering round the 
waist, the rest of the body being naked, 
but were dissuaded from it by Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe. But their faces were variously 
Eainted after their country manner, some 
alf black, others triangular, and others 
with bearded arrows instead of whiskers. 
Tomo Chachi, and Senauki, his wife, were 

i 
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Chachi, and the rait of the Indians, dined publication^ if you consider th 

with the lady Dutrv at Putney ; and then panying copy from an old recon 

waited on the archbisnop of Canterbury, place in the Table Book, It foi 

(Potter,) who received them with the ut« of a brief held by counsel in 

most kindness and tenderness, and ex- " Hembury and Day/' tried a 

pressed his fatherly concern for their igno- assizes in 1820. On referring to tl 

ranee with respect to Christianity, and his find that the present Mr. justice G 

strong desire for their instruction. His the counsel employed. Some oi 

grace, though very weak, would not sit Mendip laws arc recognised in 

down, the micho therefore omitted speaking son's History of Somersetshire." 

to^him what he intended, and only desired I am, 

his blessing ; adding, that what he had j^Your very obedient sei 

further to say he would speak to Dr. Lynch, John Pii 

his grace*s son-in-law, and then withdrew. Taunton, August 24, 1827. 
He was afterwards 'entertained at a noble 

collation, and had a conference with Dr. ^a and Ohders ov the : 

Lynch, expressmg his joy, as believing some Miners 
good persons would be sent amongst them 

to instruct their youth. Be it known that this is a tn 

On the 30th of October the Indian king, the Enrollment in the King's £x( 

queen, prince, &c. set out from the Georgia the time of King Edward the Fo 

office, in the king*s coaches, for Gravesend, dispute that was in the County of 

to embark on their return home. During Between the Lord Bonfield and t 

their stay in England, which had been about of Cbewton and the prior of Gi 

four months, his majesty allowed them 20/. the said prior complaining UDt< 

a week for their subsistence. Whatever of great injuries and wrongs ti 

was curious and worthy observation in and ujpon Mendip, being the King 

about London and Westminster had been Ine said King Edward, comm 

carefully shown them ; and nothing had lord Chock the lord Chief Justic 

been wanting to contribute to their diver- land to go down into the County 

sion and amusement, and to give them a set, to Mendipp, and sit in co 

just idea of English politeness and respect. Peace in the said County concen 

In return, they expressed themselves heartily dipp upon pain of high displeas 

attached to the British nation. They had said Lord Chock sate upon Meo 

about the value of 400/. in presents. Prince place of my Lord's ot Bath, 

William presented the young micho, John Forge, Whereas he commands 

Towanohowi, with a gold watch, with an Commoners to appear, and esp 

admonition to call upon Jesus Christ every four Lords Royal of Mendipp ( 

morning when he looked on it, which he say) the Bishop of Bath, m) 

promised. They appeared particularly Glaston, my Lord of BouBeld, t 

delighted with seeing his highness perform Chewton, and my Lord of Richi 

his exercise of riding the managea horse, all the appearance to the Nam 

the Horse Guards pass in review, and the Thousand people. A Proclan 

agreeable appearance of the barges, &c. on made to enquire of all the coo 

the Thames on lord mayor's day. In the they would be ordered. Then 

same ship embarked several relations of the one consent made answer, That 1 

English settled in Georgia, with sir Francis be Ordered and tryed by the foi 

Bathurst, his son, three daughters, and ser- the Royalties. And then the i 

vants ; together with fifty-six Saltzburghers, Royal were agreed, that the Cor 

newly arrived from Rotterdam. These Mendipp should hem out their 

people had been at the German church in much the Summer as they be ah 

Trinity-lane, where 47/. was collected for ter, without hounding or poun 

them.* whose ground soever they wei 

— — • their course and recourse, to whi 

MENDIP MINES. Lords Royal did put their Seals 

To the Editor. ^^^ agreed that whosoever she 

e,. rm. * * ; • A. T the said Bonds should forfeit to 

A ^"tr^^ T^ ^ entertainment I ,ooo Marks, and all the Comm 

have derived from your Every-Day Book ^.,^ ^„j '^^^ j„ ^ \°«™ 

induces me to contnbate to yom y ewul ^^^^ „, ^ox^W <Ut doeth eH 
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:.D, Ancient Occitpation of own Use ; and shall take the person that 

RS UPON Mendipp, being the hath so offended, and bring him wheie his 

s Forrest within the County of house is, or his work, and all his Tools or 

^eet one of the four Staples of Instruments which to the Occupation be- 

uid which have been Exercised, lones, as he useth, and put him into the 

and continued through the eaid said house, and set Fire on all together 

tt of Mendipp from the time about him, and banish him from that Oc- 

wf no Man Uving hath no mtf- cupation before the Miners for ever — 

; as hereafter doth^ particularly 7th Item. That, if ever that person do 

the Order; pick or Steal there any more, he shall be 

rhat, if any man whatsoever he tryed by the Common Law, for this Custom 

eth intend to venture his Life to smd Law hath noe more to do with him — 

man in the said Occupation, he 8tu Item. That every Lord of Soyle or 

of all crave licence of the Lords Soyles ought to keep two Mynedrie Courts 

le where he doth purpose to by the year, and to swear twelve Men or 

in his absence of his said more of the same occupation, for the orders 

I the lead-reave or Bailiff, and of all Misdemeanours and wrongs touching 

either his Bailiffs can deny him. the Mynedries. 

:. That, after the first liicence 9th Item. The Lord, or Lords, may 

tTorkman shall never need to ask make three manner of Arrests, (that is to 

I, but to be at his free will to say) ye first is for strife between man and 

.n the Forrest, and to break the roan, for their workes under the Earth, &c.; 

lere and in what place it shall the second is for his own duty, for L^ or 

I, to his behalf and profit, using Oare, wheresoever he find it within the said 

itly and truly. Forrest ; the third is upon felon's goods of 

r. If any doth begin to pitch or the same occupation, wheresoever he find 

ball heave his hacks through two it within the same Hill, &c. — 

• the Rate.— Note, that he that IOth Item. That, if any Man, by means 

hack must stand to the Girdle or of Misfortune take his Death, as by falling 

he same Groof, and then no Man of the Earth upon him, by drawing or 

ly work witiiin his hack's throwe : Stifling, or otherwise, as in time past many 

uways, that no man shall or can have been, the Workmen of the same Oc- 

his wet, and dry Goof, and his cupation are bound to fetch him out of the 

Earth, and to bring him to Christian burial, 

m. That, when a Workman have ^t their own Costs and Charges, although 

Oare, he may carry the same, to he be Forty Fathoms under the Earth, as 

or blowing, to what Minery it heretofore hath been done; and the Coro* 

e hina, for the speedy making out ner, or any Officer at large, shall not have 

le, so that he doth truly pay the to do with him in any respect. 

i Soyle, where it was landed, his _ 

1 is the Tenth part thereof — ' 

u. That if any Lord or Officer THIRTEEN-PENCE HALFPENNY. ' 

t given licence to any Man to ' 

set up an hearth, or Washing- Hangman's Wages. 

wash, cleanse or blow the Oare, . j^^k Ketch a Gentleman. ' 
ice bath leave shall keep it for 

ve it to whom he will, so that he Dr. Samuel Pegge, who is likely to be 

f pay his Lot-lead, which is the remembered by readers of the article on 

nd which shall be blown at the the Revolution-house at Whittington, he 

hearths, and also that he doth having, on the day he entered his eighty- 

'enantable, as the Custom doth fifth year, preached the centenary sermon 

to commemorate the Revolution, was an 

:k. That, if any of that Occupa- eminent antiquary. He addressed a paper 

pick or steal any lead or Oare to to the Society of Antiquaries, on '< the vul- 

of tkirteen-pence halfpenny* the gar notion, though it will not appear to be a 

I Officer may Arrest all his Lead- v\ilgar error, that thirteen-pence halfpenny 

ase and hearth, with all his GrOofs is the fee of the executioner in the common 

B, and keep them as safely for his hne of business at Tyburn/ and that, 

t-fene^ halfpenny. Thi« particular sum is • •• The execution, oxi ov3L\tv«.T^ ^iw»a^ssw^^^«t* ^s*- 

MUk wrtiele immediBtely eaaning the pre- iAQrre& irom x:kv\% tuexivotrXAft v^wyfe^ww^^^vi ^o^t»«^ 
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therefore, it ii called hangman** waget,^ It Brokesmoiith, at that time ^ Yoi^ 

is proposed from this paper to give an ac- put a trick upon sir William Segai 

count of the origin of the sayine. Kinr of arms/' which had very n 

According to Dr. Pegge, the office of both of them their places. Bn 

hangman was, in some parts of the king- ployed a person to carry a coat 

dom, annexed to other posts ; for the ready drawn to garter, and to ] 

porter of the city of Canteibury was the belonged to one Gregory Brando 

executioner for the county of Kent, tempo- tleman who had formerly lived in 

ribus Hen. II. and lien. III. ; for which but was then residing in Spain. ' 

he had an allowance from the sheriff, who sengcr was instructed to desire gai 

was reimbursed from the exchequer, of his hand to this coat of arms : an 

twenty shillings per annum.* From the vent deliberation, he was furthers 

great and general disesteem wherein the that the vessel, which was to c 

office is held, the sheriffs are much obliged confirmation into Spain, when it 

to those who will undertake it, as otherwise ceived the seal of the office ant 

its unpleasant and painful duty must fall hand, was just ready to sail.* T 

vpon themselves. For, to them the law done, and the fees paid, Brooke ( 

looks for its completion, as they give a to Thomas earl of Arundel, then o 

receipt to the gaoler for the bodies of con« commissioners for executing the 

demned criminals whom* they are to pu- carl marshal ; and, in order to vili 

nish, or cause to be punished, according and to represent him as a rapacioc 

to their respective sentences. Sometimes gent officer, assured his lordship tl 

in the country, sheriffs have had much ^cre the arms of Arragon, with s 

difficulty to procure an executioner. In ^^^ J3rabant, and that Gregoiy 

short, although, in the eyes of the people ^as a mean and inconsiderable 

generally, a stiffnia attaches to the hangman, '^is was true enough; for he 

yet, in fact, the hangman is the sheriff's common hangman for London and 

immediate deputy in criminal matters, as i^ex. lialph Brooke afterwards c 

his under-sheriff is for civil purposes. The ^^1 these circumstances to the 

nature and dignity of the ofnce in some sioners who represented the earl i 

particulars, and the rank of the officer, the consequence of which was, 

called Squire Ketch, will be found to l>e order of the king, when he heard 1 

supportable, as well as the fee of office. garter was committed to prison fc 

And first, as regards the sheriff himself, gence, and the herald for treachery. 

The sheriff is, by being so styled in the ^^ this previous result, howe? 

king's patent under the great seal, an Gregory Brandon, the hangman, 

esauire, which raises him to that rank, come a gentleman; and, as the 

unless he has previously had the title adven- "^ys in King John, ** could make a 

titiously. None were anciently chosen * gentlewoman." 

sheriffs, but such gentlemen whove fortunes Thus was this Gregory Bram 

and stations would warrant it; so, on the vanced, perhansfrom the state of a 

other hand, merchants, and other liberal to the rank of^ a gentleman; and tl 

branches of the lower order, were admitted ^^s a personal honour to himself, i 

first into the rank of gentlemen, by a grant standing it was surreptitiously obta 

of arms, on proper qualifications, from the ^^^ herald, of which Gregory I 

earl marshal, and the kings of arms, re- gentleman, was perhaps ignorant, 

spectively, according to their provinces. '* operate so much on his succc 

After a negotiant has become a gentleman, office, that afterwards it became tra 

courtesy will very soon advance that rank, ^^oro the family to the officer for 

and give the party the title of esquire; and being; and from Mr. Brandon's po 

so it happened with a worthy gentleman, though not of the most desirable k 

for so a hangman will be proved to have mobility soon improved his rank, a 

been. Tliis remarkable case happened in ^ jocular complaisance, gave him 

the year IGIG, in the manner following. of eMguire, which remains to this d 

Ilalph Brooke, whose real name was ^^ seems too as if this office b 

like many other important offices 




iwentr Denon. of HeniUnr, Morsed to the name of Bn 
tb« ams of Arragon with ft differeiice^ and \ 



pnue Of aptrsraa of nine uonndN. Twentr nenona ^f Um^^Jl - j / v i"-^- 

0jnhMpg^ Mt once in Keb/u.rr. 17»5."-3r. >5S^ ^4, a™^; ""'"** *° **"' "*"• «^ ^ 
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iry. Shakspeara has thif pas- bift the rash and {ireeipitate saddler nf 

olanus, act ii. bc. 1.— Bawtry, on his road to the faul tree, refused 

-Marciu.. in a cheap aifimation. i. *^« *'"[« '^^«' ^""^ ^»»*«°fl "* ^ ^" 

prMlMmsora, since DeueaiioD : thoagh, pUcc of execution; where, but not unul 

pme of the best of tiMm were hereditary after he had been turned off, and itwaa 

too late, a reprieve arrived. Had ho 

) as if the office of executioner stopped, as was usual, at the gallows house, 

ome family for a generation or the time consumed there would have been 

time when Shakspeare wrote ; the means of saving his life. He was hanged^ 

vas a circumstance well under- as truly as unhappily, for leaving his liquor, 

^ould be well relished, at least Similar means of refreshment were an* 

ies. This might, indeed, with ciently allowed to convicts, on their pai»* 

me, point at the ancestors of sage to Tyburn, at St Giles's hospital ; for 

tn himself; for it was in the we are told by Stowe, that they were there 

1^ James I. that this person was presented with a bowl of ale, called ** 8i. 

lin the pale of gentility. Nay, Oilet?» bowl ; thereof to drink at their 

re told by Dr. Grey, in his pleasure, as their last refreshing in this 

akspeare,* that from this gen- life." Tyburn was the established scene 

hangmen, his successors, bore of executions in common cases so long ago 

srable time his Christian name as the first year of king Henry IV. ; Smiths 

though not his arms, they field and St. Giles's Field being reserved 

onal honour, till a greater man for persons of higher rank, and for crimes 

Tack Ketch, who entailed the of uncommon magnitude, such as treason 

ual name on all who have and heresy. In the last of these, sir John 

•wed him.f Oldcastle, lord Cobham, was burnt, or 

he name of Ketch be not the rather roasted, alive ; having been hanged 

ronunciation of Catch among up over the fire by a chain which went 

8, may be doubted, notwith- round his waist.* 

t learned and laborious com- The executioner of the duke of Mon« 

gent., the editor of the " Cant- mouth (in July, 1685) was peculiarly un* 

iry," says that Jack Kiteh, for successful in the operation. The duke said 

9 it, was the real name of a to him, '' Here are six guineas for you s 

bich has become that of all his pray do your business well ; do not lerva 

me as you did my lord Russell : I have 

or the office. It now remains heard you struck him three or four timet, 

the emoluments which apper- Here, (to his servant,) take these remain* 

d assign a reason why thirteen" ing guineas, and give them to him if he 

in^ should be esteemed its stand- does his work well." ' 

flicting the last stroke of the law. Executioner * — " I hope I shall." 

x^eeding to matters of a pecu- Monmouth, — " If you strike me twice, I 

}, it may be allowed, per- cannot promise you not to stir. Pr'ythee 

strate a Yorkshire saying. It let me feel the axe." He felt the edge, and 

led by a truly unfortunate man, said, *' I fear it is not sharp eneugh.'' 

was doubtful, and yet suffered Executioner. — " It is sharp enough, and 

of the law at York. This per^ heavy enough." 

taddler at Bawtry, and hence The execuiioner proceeded to do his 
imong the lower people to a office; but the note says, "it was under 
lits his friends too early, and such distraction of mind, that he fell into 
7 to finish his bottle : — " He the very error which the duke haid so ear- 
ned for leaving his liquor, like nestly cautioned him to avoid ; wounding 

of Bawtry." The case was him so slightly, that he lifted up his head. 

e was formerly an ale-house, and looked him in the fece, as if^to upbraid 

to this day is called " The Gal- him for making his death painful ; but said 

" situate between the city of York nothing. He then prostrated himself again, 

burn ; at this house the cart used and received two other ineffectual blows ; 

)p, and there the convict and the upon which the executioner threw down hii 

s were refreshed with liquors ; . — «__— 



• Rapin. See also Bale's Life and Trial of Sir Jo^ 
Oldoastle. St. Giles's was then an independent Tilr 



lan waa known Vy the name of Oregory 1^, and is^stiuiiiied St. Oiles'a in t^e'""*^ 
2, as we leam from tke Meraurina Anli- diatinguish it from St. Ctilera, Cnpplegato j »«■• ^>^ 

lA the iUM {>OG«te.« 
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axe in a fit of honor; crying ■ out,' 'Mie -:^i8 emolument is of no mode 

could not finish bis work :' but, on beings and has an affinity to other droitt 

btou^fht to himself by the threats of the ^Ussimilar .occasions^.which will 1 

sherifis, took up the fetal weapon again; tioned; presently. The executionc 

and at two other strokes made a shift to quisite is at least as old as Henr 

separate the head firom the body/'* for sir Thomas More, on the mo 

As to the fee itself, ** thirteen-pence half- his execution, put on his best gow 

penny — hangman's wages,'' it appears to was of silk camlet, sent him as a 

hare been of > Scottish eaitraction. The while he was in the Tower by a c 

Scottish mark (not id^ or noininal money, Locca, with whom he had been i 

like our mark) was a silver coin^-in value spondence; but the lieutenant of .ti 

thirteen-pence Aii|^)ifiiiiy«.and tWo:plackSj was* of opinion that a worse gov 

or twb-tttiids of a pendy ; .which^piack is lie good enough for the person Wk 

likewise a coin. This, thieic mirk, bears. the fature-it,: meaning the executioner, 

same proportion to thei^ .•pound, .'which is .vailed upon* sir Thomas to change 

twenty-^nce, as' our nfark 'doA Jto oUr jie'did .ror one made of frize.* ' 

ponnd, or twenty.shillings,^ being t^ro-thirds antiqiiity of this obitual. emokimei] 

of it. .3y these divisions aiul sub-divi4idns -known inr Shakspeare's time, se 

of their penny (for they hate astiU-smail^ jestablished ; and, as to its natui 

piece^'cfb^ -a bodel or half a; plack) they •tiong. resemblance, to: a fiae of 

can -reckon with the gre&tlBlit 'miAut^^ss; longer standing, and formerly, rec 

and:bi9(m<ichleis.quantiti^.ofany.arli€te .officers of. very great respectabil: 

than we*csui.f This Scottish mKk-wdji^ AiscitoOy.^f gartier kitig:*of arras* 

upon the,: union >ofthe*two crowns in the cifically 'the gown*x)f the patty on 

pennon :of kine James I., made current in tion of a peer ; and again, . wb 

£nflteAd!*al Uie :. value of thirteen-pence bishops, bishops, abbots, and pi 

hai(rpeii|j/f(i«th(tatjregarding the fraction,) .homage :to the. king, their upper 

by proclamation, in the fitst' year of that .was the. perquisite evien -of tne lo 

king; where it is' said, that ^ the coin of J)erlain of the. household. The f 

silver, called the mark piece, shall be from Jatter ■ case was always compour 

henceforth current withm the said kingdom though gaTter*s was often formerly 

of England, at the value pf thirteetirpenc^ in.kind^ inasmuch as .the. statut 

halfpeny/*t "^i"* probably, was a revolu- givc» this fee! to the lolrd chainbierlai 

tion in the current money in favour of the the composition, because, as the w 

Jiangman, whose fee before was perhaps no /' it is more convenient that celigj 

more than a shilling. There is, however, .should fine for their upper garni 

.yery. good reason to conclude, from the .to be stripped.'*t The same del: 

singularity of the sum, that the odious title cessity does not operate in the 1m 

of « hadngman's wages ** became at this case, and his fee extends mnch fen 

time, or soon after, applicable to the sum .either of them, he being entitled I 

of thhteen-pence halfpenny. . Though it was .sufierer*s garments, having first i 

contingent, yet it was then .very consider- them useless to the party. Bes: 

able pay ; when one shilling per day was a perquisite, there has ajways been 

standing annual stipend to many respect- niary compliment, where it could 

able officers of various' kinds. be afforded, given by the sufiere 

Nothing can well vary more than the executioner, to induce him to hi 

perquisites of this office; for it is well and dexteroiis in the operation. 

Known that Jack Ketch has a pott-obit in- outward gifts may likewise . be iio 

terest in the convict, being entitled to his as tokens of inward forgiveness, 

clothes, or to a composition for them ; " Upon the whole?*' says Dr. P« 

though, on the other hand, they must very conceive that what I have oflpiw 

frequently be such garmenU that, as Shak- though with much enlargement, 

speare says, " a hangman would bury with meaning of the ignominious term 

those who wore them.''§ ^^^ to the sum of thirteen-pence ha 

• Lord 8oine«». Tract*. toI. i. pp. 219. S20; the *"^ ^ 9^^^^^^ ^"^ commiserate t 

note taken from the Review of the reigaii of Charles Whom it IS tO be paid.^'J 
and Jameit. p. 885. 

t Mr. Ray. in hii Itinerary, gires the fractional . 

part* of the Scottish peony. " 

• t The proclamation may be seen in Strype^s Annals. 

VOL IT. p. 884, where the mark-piece is vahied exacUy , • Wore's Life of sir Thomas More bl 271 

Mtbirteefi-peoce halfpennv. . t Stat.. 13 Kdward I. . » i* ' • 

# Cbnolanas, act i. ac. 8. % Ve|sie'« Corialia Miscellanea. " 
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C&t ^auimfits Outsit at iHerroto^ Smntp* 



Hm ftnt point of peculiarity that itrikei 
*^ttM«lIeT on approaching tlie " Running 
™W* " ii the pictoriil anomaly on the 
^Bt of the house — the sign represents a 
^horu with a rider on Its Dack ; but 

* ptinter has giren ua a horse Mtaiidiug 
'nid umost horses would be glad lo do 
•^rharing been rttiiahtg kartei for more 
«tt half a century. Our " Kunning 
•••W " then, itondt hard by ihe church in 

* village of Merron, (olim Merewe,) 
^QIIwo miles from Guildfoid, in Surrey, 
I the road leading from the latter place 

I^don by nay of Epsom. It is at the 
IcnectioD of the high roads leadini; to 
pMm, to Guildford, to Stoke, and to 
Ifcuty, Kliere, and Dorkinj;, The latter 
«d passes over Murrow Downs, upoo 
hich, at the distaiice of a quarter of a 
flr from our hostel, is the course whereon 
XiiMbnl races are annually held. 

Guildford races formerly attracted a 
ny numerous assemblage of spectators. 
Tie elderly inliabitunts of the above-named 
ncient borough relate that, such was the 
niui of company, not a bed was' to be 
lid in Guildfoiil unless secured some 

Vou II,— dO. 



neeks before the sports commenced. Fr<mi 
some cause, the nature of which the good 
people of Guildford have never been able 
satis faclDTily to asceitain, the races have, 
for several years, gradually declined in 
celebrity and importance, and at present 
they are too often hut thinly attended. The 
programme of the snorts, which annually 
issues from the Guildford press, is embel- 
lished wilh a wood'Cut, an impression I 
believe of the same block that has been 
used for the bsl century. Tlie course is 
not considered by sportsmen a good one, 
but its situation, aud the views it comroandi, 
are delightful. 

When king George the First was at lord 
Onslow's at Ciandoii, (the adjoining parish,) 
he gave a plate of one hundred guineas to 
be run for; and this is now the principal 
attraction to the pioprietois of horses. 
The members for ihc borough oFGuildford 
also give a plate of lilty pounds, and there 
is irenerally a subscription plate besides. 

bur hostel, the " Kunning lloraa " at 
Uerrow, is the place of rendezvous (or all 
the " running norses." Its Stable dooir 
beat hi^hl*j cbMaK,*.««J.\ft wA. ^^ 
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trophies of the honours obtained by their 
former temporary inmates. The best 
formed pumps that ever trod the floors of 
Almack s or the saloons of Carlton palace, 
are not more delicately turned than the 
shoes, (albeit they are of iron,) which, hav- 
ing done their duty on the course, and 
brought their high-mettled wearers first to 
the winning-post, are now securely nailed 
against the honoured portals, as memorials 
of his success. They are placed heel to 
heel, and within the oval is carved, in rude 
characters, the name of the horse, with the 
day on which he won for his master the 
purse of gold. What an association of 
ideas does the simple record convey I Here, 
on a fine warm evening in June, the even- 
ing preceding 

— — •* thfl great^ iV important day. 

Big with tlie fate of jockey uod of bone,** 

arrived the majestic ** Cydnus.'' His fine 
proportions were hid from vulgar gaze, by 
cloths of purest white. As he walked 
slowly up the village street ridden by bis 
jockey, a stripling of sixteen, his approach 
was liailed by the acclamations of the vil- 
lage boys, and the calmer admiration of the 
men, all looking forward to their holiday 
on the succeeding day. ''Here, I say; 
here, here ; — here comes one of the racers ! 
—There's a pnrty creatur! law — look at 
his long legs — law, Jem, I say, look what 
long steps he do take — fancy how he must 
gallop, if he walks so-^mrty fellur ! — I'm 
sure he'll win — mind if be don't nowl" 
Meanwhile the noble animal arrives at the 
inn door — high breeding, whether in biped 
or quadruped, is not to be kept waiting- 
out comes the host in an important bustle, 
with the bright key of the stable door 
swinging upon his finger. He shows the 
way to the best stall, and then takes his 
station at the door to keep out the inqui- 
sitive gazers, while the jockey and trainer 
commence their tender offices of cleaning 
and refreshing the horse after his unusu^ 
exercise of walking the public road. This 
done, he is fed, clothed, and left to his 
repose upon as soft a bed as clean straw 
will make, while the jockey and trainer 
adjourn to the house, the admiration of the 
knot of idlers who are there assembled to 
hear the pedigree, birth, parentage, educa- 
tion, and merits of " the nivourite." Other 
horses soon arrive, and the conversation 
takes a more scientific turn, while the 

jockies make their own bets, and descant 

learnedly upon those of their masleis, XWV 
^ey betake themselves to rest, *^ peieVanee 

> dream'' of tfie important e^euX oi X\ifc 

^ffceediog dajr. 



Long before the dew has left 1 
herbage on the neighbouring do^ 
jockies are busily engaged in the 
and before the sun*s heat has exce( 
of an April noon, they are mour 
cently cantering over the turf, 
double object of airing their ho 
showing them the course over wh 
few hours, they are urged, at the! 
speed, in the presence. of admiri 
sands. What an elating though 
youthful rider of " the favouriti 
what delight does he look forwai 
hour when the horse and his ridei 
the objects of attraction to hundre 
one's eyes glancing upon him witl 
admiration and interest; while, in 
per silk jacket and cap of sky- 
white, he rides slowly to the \ 
place, surrounded by lords and g 
** of high 4egree." Within a sh 
the vision is realized — more than r 
for he has won the first heat '' by ( 
In the next heat he comes in sec 
only " half a neck '' behind, and 
is still fresh. The bell rings agaii 
dling ; and the good steed is sm 
air, and preparing for renewed < 
while his rider *' hails in his 1 
triumph yet to come." The bell 
starting — " They are off," cry a 
voices at once.- Blue and white s 
the lead. " Three to one''—" fiv 
— " seven to one" — are the odi 
favour ; while at the first rise in tl 
he gives ample proof to the 
" cognoscenti that he " must ^ 
few minutes more, and a genera 
anxious voices announces that i 
are again in sight. *^ Which is 
" Oh, blue and white still/'— « I 
I was sure of it." Here comes th 
the course flogging out the intrudi 
the rails, and here comes the galli 
full two lengths before the only fa 
during the whole circuit of four i 
been once within speaking distant 
He keeps the lead, and wins the i 
out once feeling the whip. Here 
ment of triumph for his rider 
weighed again, and receives 
master's hand the well-earned r 
his " excellent riding." The hors 
fully reclothed, and led back to 1 
where his feet are relieved from 
which are destined to assist in reo 
successive generations of jockies, tl 
/eotS) performed by 
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tely however, must not be thus 
The date inscribed ¥^ithin the 
5 the centre window is, I think, 
lave a memorandum of it some- 
have mislaid it.) The house is 
nd washed with yellow ; bat its 
zabethan chimnies, and project- 
ndow, (a very proner kind of 
• a " running horse, ) render it 
)re picturesque building than I 
able to represent it on the small 
ly drawing. In front of it, at 
istance of tliirty yards, there was 
well of more than a hundred feet 
the landlord used to repair this 
'ing a contribution from all who 
of it ; but other wells have of 
3een dug in the neighbourhood, 
2 of this has subsequently been 
the inmates of the public-house, 
rch of Merrow, of which there is 
m the background, is worthy of 
:ice than I have the means of 
1 the present communication. 
?r, 1827. Philippos. 



WILLIAM CAPON, 

The Scene Painter. 

To the Editor. 

esuming you may not have been 
with the late Mr. William 
ose excellence as a gothic archi- 
;ne-painter has not been equalled 
his compeers, I venture a few 
respecting him. 

uaintance with Mr. Capon com- 
ilhin only the last five or six 
his frank intimacy and hearty 
were the same as if our inter- 
. been of longer date. A memoir 
the " Gentleman*s Magazine," 
me somewhat deficient in its 
tion of those qualities, 
moir just noticed assigns the date 
irth at Norwich to have been 
, 1 757 ; and truly represents, that 
.nting but ten days of arriving at 
tieth year of his age when he 
hale appearance gave little indi- 
such a protracted existence. He 
under an asthmatic affection, of 
was accustomed to complain, 
fund of anecdote, and his jocular 
recitation, were highly amusing, 
er of relating many of the follies 
3al monarchs, now defunct, was 
>t the table in a roar ; and could 
isceDces be remembered, the^ 
sent a detail quite as ainusm^ 



as so3ie that have i^ently diverted the 
town. Kemble he deified; he confessed 
that he could not get rid of old prejudices 
in favour of his old friend ; and, to use his 
own phrase, '^ there never was an actor like 
him.'^ I have often seen him in ecstasy 
unlock the glazed front of the frame over 
his drawing-room chimney-piece, that eOf 
closed a singularly beautiful enamel por- 
trait of that distinguished actor, which will 
shortly be competed for under the auction- 
eer's hammer. Some of his finest drawings 
of the Painted Chamber at Westminster, 
framed with the richness of olden times, 
also decorated this room, which adjoined 
his study on the same floor. His larger 
drawings had green silk curtains before 
them ; and these he would not care to 
draw, unless he thought his visitors' ideas 
corresponded with his own respecting the 
scenes he had thus depicted. The most 
valuable portion of his collection was a 
series of arawings of those portions of the 
ancient city of Westminster, which modem 
improvements have wholly annihilated. 
During the course of demolition, he often 
rose at daybreak, to work undisturbed in 
his darling object ; and hence, some of the 
tones of morning twilight are so strictly 
represented, as to yield a hard and unartist* 
like appearance. 

It was a source of disquiet to Mr. Capon 
that the liberality of publishers did not 
extend to such enlargements of Smith's 
Westminster, as his own knowledge would 
have supplied. In fact, such a work could 
not be accomplished without a numerous 
list of subscribers ; and as he never issued 
a prospectus, the whole of his abundant 
antiquarian knowledge has died with him, 
and the pictorial details alone remain. 

Mr. Capon was, greatly to his incon- 
venience, a creditor of the late Richard 
Brinslcy Sheridan, of whom he was accus- 
tomed to speak with evident vexation. He 
had been induced to enter into the com- 
promise offered him by the committee of 
management of Drury-lane theatre, and 
give a receipt barring all future claims. 
This galled him exceedingly } and more than 
once he hinted suspicions respecting the 
conflagration of the theatre, which evinced 
that he had brooded over his losses till his 
judgment had become morbid. 

I3ut he is gone, and in him society has 
lost an amiable and respected individual. 
To the regret of numerous friends he ex- 
pired . on the 26th of September at his itm 
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No. XLlir. 

[From « Brutus of Alba," a Tragedy, by 
Nahuni Tate, 1678.] 

JRagttfa, and four more mtchet, about to 
raise a storm, 

nag, 'Ti» time ve were preparing for the •torm. 
Head me, ye daaKhtem of the mystic art ; 
Jiook that it be no coniicon hurricane. 
But iuch n» rend the Caiipian clifif*. and from 
Th* HyrcMiian hilln sweep cedar«, rooU and alL 
Speak: goe« all right? 

All. i:hl Uh! Uhl Uhl 

\$t IV, The cricket leavee our cave, and chirp* no 

more. 
%l W. I »tuck a ram, but could not stain my kteeL. 
'MJV. His fat conuumcd in th* fire, and never 

smok'd. 

4^A //'. I found this morn ujwn our furnace wall 
Myhtcrioiis words wrought by .1 slimy snail, 
WhoM! night-walk fate had guided iu that form. 

2rf W, Thou'rt queen of inysiteriea, great Raguga. 
How hast thou btenimM the abysu of our bbick j*cienc*, 
Traced dcxlging nature thro' her blind 'HcapcroadK, 
And brought her naked and^trembling to the light I 

J?fl^. Kow to our task — 
Stand off; and, crouching, mystic postures make, 
finawing your rivi-I'd knuckles till Ihpy bleed, 
Whihit I fall prostrate to consult my art. 
And matter sounds too secret for your ear. 

(storm rises. ^ 

Bag. The storm's on wing, comes powdering from 
the Horn 
Tis past the Alps already, and whirls forward 
To th' Api)enine, whose rifted snow is swept 
To th' vales beneath, while cots and folds lie buried. 
Thou Myrsa tak'st to-night an airy march 
To th' Pontic shore for drugs ; and for more speed 
On my own maple crutch thou shall ha mounted, 
Whicli bridled turns to a steed so manageable, 
That thou may'st rein him with a spider's thread. 

Ath ;r. And how if I o'ertake a bark in the way? 

liag. Then, if aloft thou goest, to tinder scorch 
The funns ; bat if thou tak'»t a lower cut. 
Then snatch th(; wl.ips oflF from the steersman's hand„ 
And sowce him in the foam. 

Ath jy. He shall be drench'd. 

(storm thickens.) 

Hag. Aye, this is music ! now methinks I hear 
The shrieks of sinking sailors, tackle rent, 
Iluddcrx unhing'd, while the sca-raveners swift 
bcour thro' the dark flood for tl»e diving corpses. 

{the owl cries.) 

Hm. I art thoa there, my melancholy sislct'? 
Tbou thittk'Ht thy nap was short, anA an sut\)t\rf4 
^ find night fiillen already. 
Wfur/ to th' lii-e, till the bUoVw meb\» fetroeut,-. 



Bam t V oil of baiiliiklo frrt the itorm. 

That was a merry clap : 1 know that clottd 

Was of my Fricker's rending, Kricker rent it J 

O 'tis an ardent Spirit: but beshrew him, 

*1>^^ he seduced me first to hellish arts. 

He found me pensive in a desart glin. 

Near a lone oak forlorn and thunder-cleft, \ 

Where discontented I abjured the Gods, 

And bann'd the cruel creditor that sei«*d 

My MuUees,* sole subsistence of my life.. , 

He promised me full twelve years' absolnte reigi 

To banquet all my senses, but he lied, 

For vii>€r*' flesh is now my only food, . 

My drink of springs that stream from •ulph'iwi 

mines ; 
Beside with midnight Cramps and scalding iwetti 
1 am almost inured for hell's worst tortures.— 
I hear the wood-nymphs cry ; by that I know 

My charm has took— 

but day clears up. 
And heav'nly light wounds my infections eye*. 
lit H". Now, suUen Dame, dost thoa approve at 

-works ? 
jlag. 'Twas a brave wreck i O, yo« have wdl p# 

fonn'd. 
M rr. Myrsa and 1 best rid a clottd, and soar'd 
To lash the storm, which we pursued to th* City, ^ 
Where in my flight I snatch'd the ^[olden globe. 
That liiKh on Saturn's pillar blai'd i' tV air. 
Zd JV. I fired ^** turret of Minerva's fiine. 
Ktk fy. I staid i' th' cell to set the spell a worlb 
The lamps burnt ghastly blue, the furnace shook; 
The Salamander felt the heat redoubled. 
And frisk'd about, so well I plied the fire. 

Rag. Now as 1 hate bright day. and love monAiu 
You shall be all my sisters in the art : 
I will instruct ye in each mystery; 
Make ye all Ragunas. 
All. Hoi Ho! llol 

Rag. Around me, and I'll deal to eftch her dole. 
There's an elf-lork, tooth of hermaphrodite, 
A brace of mandrakes digg'd in fairy ground, 
A lamprey's chain, snake's eggs, dead sparks of thm 

der 
Quench'd in ite passage thro' the cold mid air, 
A mermaid's fin, a cockatrice's comb 
Wrapt i' the dried caul of a brat still-bom. 
Burn 'em. — 

In whispers take the rest, wliich naiioid aloud 
Would fright the day, and raise another storm. 
AIL Ho! Ho! Hoi Hoi 

SozimaUf a wicked Statesman^ empk 
Hagtisa for a charm. 

jldg^ _ niy dfndgcs I'll employ 
To frame with their best arts a bracelet for thee, 
Which, while thou wear'st it lock'd on thy left sif , 
Treason shall ne'er annoy thee, sword and poison 
In vain attempt ; Nature alone have poorer 
TV>j w^isXacEkR*. !« dissolve, nor slie herself 
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M^. UedM tor her JftMm lett parforiiMd I 
iy fViMtming aoal Aiipireii to range like thee, 
(ft nnkftown world*, to ivarcb the reign of Night 
admitted to thjr drradfnl myHteripi, 

ahoald be more than mortal. 

Rajf. Near mj cell, 
iHg'at eireling rocks (in form a theatre) 
•iea a mag yRli* — 

SoM, With horror I have view'd it ; 
Hi bbuted all and bare an th' onean beech, 
lad eeeraa a round fur elvni ro revel in. 

■Bag. With my attendantH there each waining moon 
■f dreadful Court I hold, and sit in slate :— 
^^ when the dire tranHactionv are UiMfiatch'd, 
vtr lany ApintM ascend to make qk mirth 
^itt gagibalK, dancet, maKkn and revelling songs, 
ftloar mad din strike terror through the waste, 
IpKada far and wide to th' cliflTs that bunk the main, . 
Aid searee is lost in the wide <>r(>an's roar. 
B>re seated by me thou shalt view the siKjrts, 
^Ust demons kiss thy foot, and swear ihee homage. 

Rofftua, with the other tVitches, having 
^itked^ the bracelet. 

Jfay. Proceed we then to fiiiihh onr black projects.>- 
''i«w here, till from your green distilling eyes 
"Im poisonons glances center un this bracelet, 
ki fatal fpft for our projecting son ;— 
•even hours odd minutes has it steept i' th' gall 
>f a vile Moor swine- rooted from his grave. 
*ow to yonr bloated lips apply it round, 
Widwiih th' iurcrtious di*w of your black breaths 
■'Oiaplrat its baJeful force. 



tFrotn the "Fatal Union," a Tragedy; 
Author Unknown.] 

Dirge. 

Noblest bodii>s are but gild(><l clay. 
I*at away 

Bat the pr<>eious sliining rind. 
The inmoiit rottenmtis remains behind. 
Kings, on earth though Go<Ih they be. 
Yet in death arc vile as we. 
Ke, a thousand Kings brfore, 
Now is rassal unto more. 
Vermin now insulting lie, 
And dig for diamonds in each eye; 
Whilst the Hccptr(*-bearing hand 
' Cannot rheiY iut-oads withst.'ind. 
Here doth one in ivlours wade, 
By the regal unction made; 
While another dares to gnaw 
On that tongue, his jteople's law. i 

Fools, ah I fools are we that so contrive. 
And do stri%'e. 
In «ach gaudy ornament. 
Who ihall his coniso in the b«st dish present, 

C.L. 



. ISLE OF WIGHT. 
To the Editor, 
Hay Harvest Custom. 

Sir, — Perhaps you may deem the follow- 
ing sinirular tenure from '* Horsey*9 Beau- 
ties of the Isle of Wight, 1826," worth 
adding to those already perpetuated in the 
EvcryDay Book, and your present agree- 
able continuation of it. 

At the foot of St. John's Wood are two 
meadows, one on each hand, the main road 
running between them. These meadows 
arc known by the name of Monk's Meads. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
fitst crop of hay they produce annually is 
reaped, not by the owner, nor the person 
who may rent the land, but by the tenant 
of Newnham farm, which is situated up» 
wards of two miles distant, and has no 
connection whatever with the land. There 
is a legend, attaching to this circumstance. 
Tlie tale is, that one of the monks of Quarr 
was in the habit of visiting the family that 
once occupied Newnham farm, and as his 
visits were pretty fr(*qucnt, and he was 
accustomed to put up his horse at the far- 
mer's expense, he bequeathed to the tenant 
of Newnham farm the first crop of hay 
which these meadows ])roduce annually, 
each meadow to be reaped for his benefit 
every alternate year; and the warrant for 
his doing so was to bo the continuance of a 
rude image in the wall of the house. 
Whether this be the legal tenure or not is 
another question ; one thing is certain, the 
idol is preserved in the wall, the farmer 
comes on the specific day for tlie crop, and 
the produce is carried to Newnham. 

I am, 5;c. 
May 17, 1827. Dick Dick's Sox. 



ORIGIN OF HAY-BAND? 

For the Table Book. 

Many of our origins and custoiiis . are 
derived from the Romans. In the time of 
llomulus, a handful of hay was used in his 
ranks instead of a flag; and his military 
ensign, who commanded a number of sol- 
diers, was called a baud^ or ancient bearer. 
Thus it will appear, that a twisted band of 
hay being lied round a larger quantity of 
hay, for its support, it is, agreeably to the 
derivation, properly called a hajf-band. 

This word nii^Mit serve for the tracing a 
Yai iety of " baiids,"— as the ** hand of 
gentleman pensioner &;' — the " dvika. <ik^ 
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BRISTOL HIGH CROSS. 

For. the Table Book. 

The High Cross, iivhich formerly stood at 
Bristol, was first erected in 1373 in the 
High-street, near the Tolsey ; and in suc- 
ceeding times it was adorned ivith the 
effigies of four kings, who had been bene- 
^tors to the city, viz. king John facing 
north to Broad-street, king llenry III. east 
to Wine-street, king Edwaid III. west to 
Corn-street, and king Edward IV. south to 
High-street. 

After the original Cross had stood three 
hundred and sixty years at the top of High* 
street, a silversmith who resided in the 
house (now 1827) called the Castle Bank, 
facing Iligh-street and Wine-street, offered 
to swear that during every high wind his 
premises and his life were endangered by 
the expected fall of the Cross ! — A petition, 
too, was signed by several respectable citi' 
sens! to the corporation for its removal, 
with which that body complied with great 
reluctance, and saw its demolition with 
great regret ! 

In the year 1633 it was taken down, en- 
larged, and raised higher, and four other 
statues were then added, viz. king Henry 
VI. facing east, queen Elizabeth west, king 
James I. south, and king Charles I. north ; 
the whole was painted and gilded, and en- 
vironed with iron palisadoes. 

In 1733, being found incommodious by 
obstructing the passage of carriages, it was 
again taken down, and erected in the centre 
of College-green, the figures facing the 
same points as before. On that occasion it 
was painted in imitation of grey marble, 
the ornaments were gilt, and the figures 
were painted in their proper colours. 

About the year 1762 it was discovered 
that it prevented ladies and gentlemen 
from walking eight or ten abreast, and 
its final ruin resolved upon ; and it was 
once more taken down by the order of the 
Hev. Cuts Barton, then dean, and strange 
to say, as if there were no spot in the whole 
city of Bristol whereon this beautiful struc- 
ture could be again erected, it was given 
by the " very reverend" gentleman to Mr. 
Henry Hoare of Stourton, who afterwards 
set it up in his delightful gardens there. 

The following extracts from some old 
newspapers, preserved by tlie Bristol anti- 
quary, the late Mr. George Symes Catcott, 
are interesting. 

'^August 21, 1762. — Seven\ vfOYkmerv whole was once more levelled s 
are now employed in raising l\ie yiblW^ m %xo\x\A>^\v^NiwtQw\i\fi&a^seclude< 
^oUege-green, and taking down \\ve H.\%\l ol V)cv^ ca.\Jcv^^\^, ^^ 'vcv^'evssisiNR; 
rosB, which, when beautified, vjiW b^ ^vx\. ^naXoX^x^^^'^ N^s.^i^^^^>i 7isA^>^ 



up in the middle of Uie gnwa-plot w 
lower green, about thirty yards firom 
it now stands.'' 

« A.D. 1764.— Epigram :— 

* Ye people of Bristol deplore the sad loss 
Of the kings and the (lueens that once reigned 

Cross ; 
Tho' your patrons they were, and their reigw 

good. 
Like Ncbiichainezer they're forced to the woe 
Your great men's great wisdom you surely mi 
Wlio've banished what all men admir'd from I 

" October, 1764.— To the printer 
of the Bristol newspapers) — 

« Sir,— By inserting the follow 
your paper you will oblige, &c. : — 

•' In days of yore, when haughty France wMl 
In that great battle, which from Cressy's nam 
Our glorious Edward and his Godlike son 
To England added what from France they'd f 
In this famed reign the High Cross was erecte 
And for its height and beauty much respected, 
Succeeding times (for gratitude then reigned 
On earth, nor was by all mankind disdained) 
The Cross adorned with four patron kings. 
So History assuros the nniBC that sings ; 
Some hundred years it stood, to strangera shoi 
As the palladium of this trading town : 
Till in king Charles the first's unhappy reign 
•Twas taken down, but soon was raised again 
In bulk and height increased, four statues mo 
Were added to the others, there before : 
Then gilded palisadoes fenc'd it round— 
A Cross so noble grac'd no other ground. 
There long it stood, and oft admir'd had bees 
Till mov'd from tlieuce to adorn the Collegei 
There had it still remained ; but envious fate 
Who secret pines at what is good or great, 
Raised up the ladies to conspire ils fall, 
For boys and men, and dogs defiled it alL 
For those faults condemned, this noble pile 
Was in the sacred college stow'd a while. 
From thence these kings, so very great and gi 
Are sent to grace proud Stourton's lofty wood 



Mr. Britton observes, that " 
provements and embellishments 
Cross in 1633 cost the chamber ol 
207/. Its height from the grou 
thirty-nine feet six inches. After 
it down in 1733 it was thrown : 
Guildhall, where it remained till so 
tiemen of the College-green vol 
.subscribed to have it re-erected in 
tre of that open space ; but here it 
suffered long to continue, for in 1 
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q)ended about 800/. in its removal 
sereetion at Stourton. The present 
'■ at Stourton, however, varies in 
rticulars from the original Cross. It 
es not only an unique earden oma- 
its present situation, but is singu- 
utifnl for its architectural character, 
:ure, and its eventful history." 
—A clergyman of Bristol (the Rev. 
it) having an occasion to yrnie to 
Hoare, bart. received in reply a 
tainingthe following paragraph : — 
glad to hear that the citizens of 
how a desire to restore the ancient 
nts of their royal benefactors ; pray 
lem, that I shall be very happy to 
:e any assistance, but my onginal 
:h a tottering state that no time 
B lost." 

the beautiful High Cross which 
rned the city of Bristol may now, 
the liberality of sir R. C. Hoare, 
)lan(ed (if we may use the expres- 
!ts native soil, afler a banishment 
even years. Its reappearance in 
;ge-green would be beautiful and 
)propriate. 

leeting of the Bristol Philosophic 
Literary Society on the 19th April, 
r. Richard Smith read a paper 
►mas Garrard, Esq. the chamberlain 
I, on the subject of the High Gross, 
with a brief notice of " the well 
lith " in Peter-street. The latter, 
s the remains of the Cross, are still 
I at sir R. C. Hoare's at Stourton. 
ler interesting particulars may be 
the Bristol Mirror, April 28, 1827. 
t, 1827. A. B. 



N OF THE WORD TAILOR. 
To the Editor* 

5ir, — Bailey derives " tailor from 
''rench, a maker of garments :'' 

a boy I remember perfectly Well, 
dfather, who was lacetious, and 

to the usages of the past, ac- 
r me with his origin of the word 
He stated it nearly Ihus:-^ 
irm tailor originated between ^ 
a man that went from farm-bouse 
house, and made and repaired 
>y the day) and his wife— who, 
a town fair without her husband, 
in a storm at a late hour, all be- 

with mud. The wearied botcher 
:hed for her in vain, till meeting 
ur, who told him his wife was 
le Jraggletaiiedi he excMmed, 



^ God be praised ! sk^i where she ought 
to be; but the De'el take the tail-' o* her J 
His brother villagers ever after called him 
(not the botcher) but the tail o*her — hence 
taUor, The Devil among the Tailors per- 
haps owes its origin to a similar freak.'' 

Speaking of a tail, the following from 
Bailey may not be inappropriate.—*' Kent^ 
ish long tails. The Kentish men are said tD 
have had tails for some generations, by 
way of punishment, as some say ; for the 
Kentish pagans abusing Austin the monk 
and his associates, by beating them, and 
opprobriously tying^ fish-tails to them; in 
revenge of which, such appendages grew 
to the hind parts of all that generation. 
But the scene of this lying wonder was not 
in Kent, but at Carne, in Dorsetshire. 
Others again say, it was for cutting off the 
tail of Saint Thomas of Canterbury's horse;' 
who, being out of favour with Henry IL, 
riding towards Canterbury upon a poor 
sorry horse, was so served by tne common 
people. ' Credat Judeeus ApeUa-* 

" Animals' tails " were worn at country 
festivals by buffoons and sportmakers ; for 
which, see " Plough Monday," in the 
Every-Day Book ; and also, see Liston, in 
Grojan, '' I could a tail unfold P &c* 

Yours truly, 

P. 
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For the Table Booh, 

THE CLERK IN THE DARK. 

^' Set forthy but not allowed to be sung in 
all Churchesy of all the people together," 

t 

Once on a time, *twa^ afternoon. 
And winter — while the wearj day 

Danced off with Phoebus — to th6 tnne 
Of « 0'«r the hills and far away*»— 

I went to chareh, and heard the clerk 
Preface the psalm with *' Pardon me* 

But really frienda it ia so dark. 
Do all I may I cannot »ee**— — 

The ** quire** that used the psalms toi ohaot 
Not dreaming^ to be thus misled-^ 

Struck up in chorus jubilant. 
The clerk's apology instead I 

MORAL. 

** The force of habit" should not keep 

Our trust in other heads so sure. 
That reason may drop off to sleep, 
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For tk^ Ikbk Book. 
CINDERELLA. 



Of all the narratives either of fact or of 
fiction there are none, I will pledge my 
Teracity, like the Fairy Tales of the Nursery, 
for interesting all the best feelings of our 
nature, and for impressing an imperishable 
and beautiful morality upon the heart. Was 
there ever, can you imagme— was there ever 
a young woman hardened and heartless 
enoufi^h to explore a forbidden closet, after 
she had perused the -romantic history of 
Bluebeard ? Would she not fearfully fancy 
that every box, bag, and bottle, jar, jelly, 
and jam-pot was grinning hideously at her 
in the person of one of the departed Mrs. 
Bluebeards ? In &ct, there is not a tale that 
does not convey some fine instruction, and, 
I would venture to affirm, that does not 
produce more salutary influence on the 
youthful mind, than all that Dr. Gregory 
and Mrs. Chapone, Dr. Fordyce ai)d Miss 
Hannah More, have ever, in their wearisome 
sa^citv, advised. 

Of Uie whole of these entertaining sto- 
ries, perhaps the best, and deservedly the 
most popular, is the History of Cinderella. 
How deeply do we sympathise in her cin- 
ders 1 how do we admire her patient en- 
durance and uncomplaining gentleness,— 
her noble magnanimity in not arranging 
her sisters' tresses amiss^for presuming to 
be her mitS'trestes — and finally, how do 
we rejoice at her ultimate and unexpected 
prosperity! Judge then of my horror, 
imagine my despair, when I read the New 
Monthly Magazine, and saw this most ex- 
quisite story derived from the childish foUy 
of a strolling player 1 The account, which 
is in a paper entitled " Drafts on La Fitte," 
states, that the tale originated in an actual 
occurrence about the year 1730 at Paris. 
It is to this effect : — An actor, one Tbeve- 
nard, saw a shoe, where shoes are frequently 
to be seen, viz. at a cobbler's stall, and, like 
a wise man, fell deeply in love with it. 
He immediately took his stand by the stall 
all the rest of the day — but nobody came 
for the shoe. Next morning " Ecce iterum 
Crispinus,** he was with the cobbler again, 
still nobody came: however, to make a 
short story of a long one, day afler day the 
poor actor stood there, till the proprietor of 
the shoe applied for it, in the person of a 
most elegant young woman; when mon- 
sieur Thevenard took the opportunity of 
telling her, he admired her fool so inxicVvYve 
Was anxious to- gain her hand; to l\\\a xao- 
Sft desire she kindly complied, and \\ve^ 



were accordingly married. ■ Than 
pitiful account. He must have hs 
▼entive fancy, indeed, who could j 
ture the sweet story of Cinderell 
such meagre materials— it was n 
mountain out of a molehill ! Tl 
and interesting Cinderella dwindl 
into a gi|;l, whose only apparent n 
her economy in having her shoe p 
and the affable and affluent prin 
away into a French actor. Were 
of squeezing her foot into the Htii 
only to become the bride of an 
should imagine the ladies would i 
been quite so anxious to sMtnd 
shoes I 

Now, gentle reader, as I have 1 
what is not the origin of my story, 
incumbent on me to tell you what 
the thirteenth book of the " Vatic 
tory" of JElian is the real genuine r 
from which Cinderella is derived— 
twenty-third anecdote: and the si 
of the two stories is so great, that, 
a simple repetition of it will prove 
a doubt the antiquity, as well as tl 
of my favourite Cinderella. Of 
Egyptians, says the historian, 1 
was reckoned the most beautiful ;- 
when she was bathing, Fortune, e 
of sudden and unexpected csLta> 
did a kindness more merited by be 
than her prudence. One day, w 
was bathing, she judiciously left b 
on the bank of the stream, and i 
(naturally mistaking it for a sheep ( 
child) pounced down upon one 
and flew off with it. Flying with it 
over Memphis, where king Psami 
was dispensing justice, the eagle 
the shoe in the king's lap. Of « 
king was struck with it, and adm 
beauty of the shoe and the skill i 
portion of the fabrication, he sen! 
all the kingdom in search of a 
would fit it; and having found it 
to the person of Khodope, he imi 
married her. 

PS. — I have given my authority 
and verse, for my story ; but still \ 
substantiate it, I am willing to lay 
name and address before the reade 

Mr. Shit] 
November, 1827. L 
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)RiE CRAVEN/E. 



'or the TabU Book. 

DSTONE FbAST.— COWLIMG 

Moons. 
-hest part of Sutton Common, 



cliapel amongst tbem, and remain trve to 
their propheteu ; who, as they suppose, 

■ ii bat TftniibM from the earth awhile, 

To oome again vrith brifpht anelonded smiie. 

While residing a few days at a ^ntle- 
man's house in the neighbouriiood, I fre- 
quently observed the Cowlinir Joannites. 

a huge block of sohd granite, T;'"^ ^^l^»'\fS ^^,"^*' ,T^^*'"f "P ^"^ 

' yards in circumference, and d/>^n »¥ ^^"!; ^ ^"^."^ *'*5^"^t ^^J"™ u"" 

rds high. It is regaitied as a ^^^ ancient Druid priests, but I thought 

curiSiity, and has for gene- [bey more resembled goats, and formed no 

a prominent feature in the ^?^ substitute for that amma, which is 

old wife's tales of the neigh- aj"™^s^ ^»»«"y Vanished from the fells of 

[)n the west side is an artificial "*« district. 

ailed " The Chair," capable of He's got t OiL-BorrtE in his Pocket. 

X persons comfortably, though j,^^^ j^ ^ q^^^^^ ^^^-^^^ and is applied 

It once, at a pinch, in a tre- ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ y^^^ tj^e heathen Janus, 

nder shower, containing eight. ,j^ [^^ f^^^^.^ ^^ ^^y^^^ ^o^^s, one who 

h side IS a similar excavation, ^^^^ ^-^^^ duplicity, who will flatter you to 

Churn, from its resemblance ^^^ ^^^ ^j^Ugn y^^ ^y,'^^j[ yo„ 

.^slic utensil ; on the top is a ^^^^^ ^,^ , j^^^ ^^^^^ ^^e ^here amongst 

n, fourteen yards in circiim- ^^j ^^^^^ ^^^ j„ ^j, ^^^^^ ^^^ hayg « got 

is stone is the boundary-mark j.^jj ^^j^g j^ ^^^^^^ pockets.*' 
unships and two parishes, viz. 

Swine IIaury. 

This is the name of a field on the side of 
Pinnow,.a hill in Lothersdale, in Craven ; 
and is said to have derived its name from 
the following singular circumstance. . A 

_ _ native of the valley was once, at the dead 

those of the village feasts and of night, crossing the field with a pig which 
f are called in some places) in \e had stolen from a neighbouring farm- 
as dancing, racing, &c. At a yard ; he led the obstinate animal by a rope 
:e from llitchingstone are two tied to its leg, which was noosed at the end 
3s, one on the east, called Kid- where the thief held it. On coming to a 
)ther on the north-east, called ladder-style in the field, being a very cor- 

{)ulent man, and wishing to have both 
lands at liberty, but not liking to release 
the pig, he transferred the rope from hi» 
hands to his neck ; but when he reached 
the topmost step his feet slipped, the pig 
pulled hard on the other side, the noose 
tightened, and on the following morning 
he was found dead. I believe this stor3r 
to be a fact ; it was told me by an aged 
man, who said it happened in his father*s 
time. 

Sept 2, 18*27. T. Q. M. 



-r pa" 

ps of Sutton, Cowling, and 

1 the parishes of Kildwick and 

i'rom time immemorial it has 

lary to hold a feast round 

e on the 1st of August, the 

at which are of a similar 



whence the three names are 
I ignorant. 

►itanls of Cowling, or Cowling- 
lage from which the township 
me, are known in Craven as 
an epithet of derision, which is 

had its origin from the follow- 
ance : — Cowling-head is a wild 
illage, and the inhabitants are 
for travelling much; but it is 
)nce upon a lime, a Cowling 
t so far from home as Skipton, 
I on entering Skipton it was a 
;ht night, and the shepherd is 
B made this sagacious remark : 

your Skipton moon is to our 
1(1 moon." Be the story true 
nhabitants arc called " Moons ;" 
vulgar vocabulary of Craven a 



THOMAS SMITH, 

A Quack Extraordinary. 

For the Table Book. 



Tv^x..c — - The following advertisement, somewhat 

is'^called" a " Cowling moon." abridged from the original, which must 
vr a single inhabitant'of Cow- have been put forth upwards of a century 
n%pcak of their civilization ; but ago, abundantly nroves, that cyiackenj and 
say much for their advancement pvi«Rxi^ W^ tnaA^ ww\^ ^x^si^^©a. «\saB. -^6. 
fre, that iho Joannites hav^ a lVv^V^x\oA%— 
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"In Kin^-street, Westminster, at the 
Qiieen'i-arms and Corn-cutter, liveth Tho 
mas Smith; who, by experience and in- 
genuity, has learnt the art of taking out 
and curing all manner of corns, without 
pain, or drawing blood. He likewise takes 
out all manner of nails, which cause any 
disaster, trouble, or pain, which no man in 
England can do the like. He cures the 
tooth-ache in half an hour, let the pain be 
nerer so great, and cleanses and preserves 
the teeth. He can, witli God's assistance, 
perform the same in a little time. 

'' I wear a silver badge, with three 
verses ; the first in English, the second in 
Dutch, the third in French, with the States 
pf Holland's crownet on the top, which was 
gave me as a present by the States-general 
of Holland, for the many cures, &c. My 
name on the badge underwritten, Thomas 
Smitu, who will not fail, God willing, to 
make out every particular in this bill, &c. 

'< The iamousest ware in England* which 
never fails to cure the tooth-ache in half an 
hour, price one shilling the bottle. Likewise 
a powder for cleansing the teeth, which 
makes them as ivory without wearing them, 
and without prejudice to the gums, one 
shilling the box. Also two sorts of water 
for curing the scurvy in the gums ; though 
they are eaten away to the bottom, it will 
heal them, and cause them to grow as firm 
as ever, very safe, without mercury, or any 
unwholesome spirit. To avoid counter- 
feits, they are only sold at his own house, 
Ice., price of each bottle half a crown, or 
more, according to the bigness, with direct 
tions."- /far/. MSS, 

Smith is mentioned in the Tatler. He 
used to go out daily in quest of customers, 
and made a periodical call at all the coffee- 
houses then m London. 

H. M. L. 



DUNCHURCH, COW, AND CALF. 
To the Editor. 

Sir, — I am confidently assured, that the 
following coincidences really occur. You 
may not perhaps deem them unworthy of 
the very small space they will occupy in 
your amusing columns, of which I have 
ever been a constant reader. T. R. 

At Dunchnrchf near Coventry, is an inn, 

or public-house, called the Dun Cow, which 

supplies its landlord with the toWVl of ex- 

Istence, He is actually named Diincal/; 

•"■e* product of his barrels may \>e,l\vex^ 

nc^ not unaptly termed, — mothef^ milk* 



"Bi^totttitd 



OF THE 

ANCIENTS AND MODERl 
No. XIV. 

The Circulation op the Btooi 

Two thousand years have elapse 
the time of Hippocrates, and thi 
scarcely been added a new apho 
those of that great man, notwitha 
all the care and application ofs( 
ingenious men as have since studiei 
cine. 

There exist evident proofs that 
crates was acquainted with the cin 
of the blood. Almelooven, in vim 
of this father of medicine not havio 
amply treated of this subject in his 
assigns this reason, that Hippocrates 
many other important matters to 
judged that to enlarge upon what 
well known, and had been so well ex 
by others, was as needless as it woe 
been to have written an Iliad after 
It is less requisite here to cite pass 
proofs of Hippocrates's knowleage 
vital principle in the animal econot 
to state the fact of his acquaintan 
it. Briefly it may suffice to mentii 
Hippocrates compares the course ol 
which return to tneir sources in ai 
countable and extraordinary manne 
circulation of the Mood. He sa, 
'* when the bile enters into the 1 
breaks its consistence, and disor 
regular course." He compares the 
ble mechanism of the blood •* to < 
thread, whose filaments overlap eacli 
and he says, that *' in the body it p 
just such a circuity always tern 
where it began.'* 

Mr. Dutens is of opinion thai 
Aristotle, Julius Pollux, Apuleii 
other ancients, treat the circulatioi 
blood as well known in their tin 
that end he cites passages from th( 
ings, and proceeds to affirm, that ^ 
duces to a very small degree the h( 
Harvey*s claim to the discovery 
" Servetus had treated of it very d 
before him, in the fifth part of his I 
Ch.rtstianis7ni Restitutione ; a work 
scMCfc^N^vaX ^'et^ ^\^\i\i\. ^•^Nij who ca 

\\vi RejlecUoui upou W^ Aitf^s^ 
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tiiiijiassaga of Servet us entire. SERVETUS. 

jageServetns distinguishes three jj,g Books— Cdristianismi Restitutio 

uritsan the human body, and — De Trinitate Erroribus— DeTbi- 

blood, « which he calls a Yilal j,„^„ Dialogorubi . 
spersed through the body by the 

t, or mutual insertion of two Mr. Dutens, in the course of his remarks 

their extremities, into one ano- on Senretus*s discourse concerning the cir- 

ire it deserves observation, that culation of the blood, observes as follows :— • 

s the first who employed that «< Servetus published on this subject two 

press the communication between different books. That for which he was 

and arteries. He makes *• the burnt at Geneva, in 1553, is entitled 

air in the lungs contribute to the Christianismi Rettitutw, and had been 

of blood, which comes to them printed but a month before his death. The 

ight ventricle of the lieart, by the care they took to burn all the copies of it 

le pulmonary artery." He says, at Vienne in Dauphiny, at Geneva, and at 

>lood is Uiere refined and pei fecled Frankfort, rendered it a book of the greatest 

ion of the air, which subtilises it scarcity. Mention is made of one copy of 

s itself with that vital spirit, it in the catalogue of Mr. de Boze*s books, 

expanded heart then receives as p. 40, which has been regarded as the only 

oper to carry life every where." one extant. I have had in my hands a 

ains that " this conveyance and surreptitious copy of it, published at Lon- 

preparing the blood in the lungs don, which formerly belonged to Dr. 

from the junction of the veins Friend ; in the 143d, 144th, and 145th 

rteries in this viscera." And he pages of which occurs the passage (on the 

with saying, that** the heart having circulation.) The book is in quarto, but 

he blood thus prepared by the without the name of the place where it was 

Is it forth a'^ain by the artery of printed, or the time when, and is incom- 

mtricle, called the aorta, which plete, the bishop of London having put a 

; it into all parts of the body." slop to the impression, which, if I mistake 

lesalpinus, who lived likewise in not, was about the year 1730. Care should 

inth century, has two passages be taken not to confound this with another 

ipletely contain all that we know work of his, printed in 12mo. in 1531, 

circulation of the blood. He ex- -without mention of the place where, but 

ength " how the blood, gushing supposed to be at Lyons. It is entitled 

ight ventricle of the heart through De TMnitath Erroribut Libri Septem, per 

nary artery to pass into the lungs, Michaelem Serveto, alias Reves, ab Aragonia 

^tomosicallv into the pulmonary Hispannm ; and there is along with it ancv 

)e conveyed to the left ventricle ther treatise, printed in 1532, entitled Dra- 

irt, and afterwards distributed by logorum de Trinitate, Lib. 2. de Jnstitia 

into all parts of the body." I^t Regni Christiy Capittila 4. per Michaelem 



CUIUC 111 icif X , niai. la, Aiiiivoi, 50IU UUCG IVl UHC IIUIIUICU pi9iuiC9, y^ 1.110,1. ts 

s before Harvey's work appeared, 40/. sterl.) is in the li|^rary of the duke of 
ied at Padua, which is not far Roxburgh at London, where I have seen it, 
ce ; and spent a considemble part but it contains not the passage referred to, 
le there. which is only to be met with in the cor- 
es Leonicenus says, that the rected and enlarged edition of that work, 
lul Sarpi, otherwise known by the published in 1 i^53, and entitled Christia- 
Father Paul, was he who dis- nwmi Restitutio" 

he circulation of the blood, and Dr. Si^mond, in a recent work, entitled 

irned " the valves of the veins, « The Unnoticed Theories of Servetus," 

:e the suckers of a pump, open to speaks of a Life of Servetus in the His- 

lood pass, but shut to prevent its torical Dictionary ;♦ another, ascribed to 

and that he communicated this M. de la Hoche, in the " Biblioihbque An- 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente, pro- gloise," with extracts relating to Servetus*s 

medicine at Padoua in the six- Theory of the Circulation of the Blood ; 

ntury, and successor to Fallopius, and a third, by M. D*Artigny, in the "Md- 

overed it to Harvey, at that time moite8de8Hoixvme!ilVV\\"axt^"HiV»aeiA3K«2«&. 

jhysic under him in the university — r «, 
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tUe hhtory of the trial from the archives of year, if itielf scarce, in conseq 
the archbishop of \'ienne in Dauphine. having^ been 



suppressed or withdn 
publication. * This circurnstance. 
curiosity of its purpose, may rendi 
emplifyinf; extract from it agreeab 
" I have quoted," says Dr. ! 
wliole of Sert;ef/f(«*f theories verbatii 
that rela^ to the phenomena of 
produced by the brain, will at I 
have an additional interest, when 
Spurzlieim have attracted the alti 
pnilosophers to the subject. Wi 
dej^ree of boldness he has fixed i 
ventricles of tlie brain, and the 
plexus, as the seat of that ray divi 
an immortal Creator has shed up 
and man alone. The awe and vc 
with whiph such a subject must 
proaclied, are increased by the a 
that though we may flatter our foi 



t 



** And I have lately read with considerable 

pleasure," says Dr. Sigmond, ** an Apology 

for the Life of Servetus, by Richard W right ; 

not because he adds any thintr to our pre- 
vious knowledge of his life and conduct, 

but that a spirit of candour and liberality 

entitles the volume to much consideration. 

lie bus evidently not met with the CAm/i- 

anigmi HcstitHtio.** 

In relation to this latter work by Serve- 

tus, Dr. Sigmond says, " The late Dr. Sims, 

fur many years president of the Medical 

Society uf London, be(|ueathed to me his 

copy of Sorvetus, to which he has pretixed 

the follow in'4 note : — * The fate of this work 

has been not a little singular ; all the copies, 

except one, were burned along with tlie 

authur by the implacable Calvin. This 

copy was secreted by D. Coliadon, one of with the idea tliat some knowie 

the judges. After pa^ising tiirough the been gained, wc are still lost in t 

library of the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, 

it came into the hands of Dr. Mead, who 

endeavoured to give a (|uarto edition of it ; 

but before it was nearly completed, it was 

seized by John Kent, messenger of the 

press, and William S<|uire, messenger in 

ordinary, on tlie 2Utli of May, 1723, at tiie 

instance of Dr. Gibson, bishop of London, 

and burnt, a very few copies excepted. 

The late duke de Vallicre gave near 400 

guineas for this copy, and at his sale it 

brought 3M10 livics. It contains the first 

account of the circulation of the blood, 

above 70 years l>efore the immortal Harvey 

publi.'^hud his discovery.' " 

'* In justice to the memory of my late 

valued friend," says Dr. Sigmond, *' 1 must 

state my conviction that this copy is not 

the original one; at ihe same time, I firmly 

believe he inia<;ined it to be that which he every part of the brain, enter into 

has described. Vet he vsas well known as triclcs, and closely surround the 

aji accurate man, as a judicious collector of the nerves. From the vital spirit 

bojks: and, indeed^ to him is the Medical changed into the animal spirit, 

•Society of Ix)ndon indebted for its valuable upon the mass of brain, which is i 

and admirable library." Dr. Sigmond's of reasonin'^ without this stimulus 

correction of Dr. Sims's note is substantial ; two ventricles of the brain is pi 

but it may be corrected still further, power of receiving impressions 

Dr. Sims mistook as to the book having ternal objects ; in the third is tha 

brought 3810 livres at the duke de Val- soning upon thorn ; in the fourth ; 

liere*s sale. The duke gave that sum for rememberin«; them. From the c 

the book at the sale of M. Gaignat in 17t)9, cation through the foramina of the 

and when the duke's library was sold in bone, the two ventricles receive ; 

1784, it produced 4120 livres. Tliere is a of external air to refresh the spir; 

particular account of it in the catalogue of give new animation to the soul. 

that collection, by De Rure, tom. i. p. 289. 

That copy has hitherto lieen deemed unifinc. , * LVi-^'J/i;'-^ " '!'}'' '' """''T' 'v 7"' 
Is Dr. Sigmond s another copy oi bewt- ^\w\ww. \sn v^».v%x<t» S\v^«ad, M.D. la 
*us s own eaiiion . . -» . '8u>^A\vvN*CxvAiV'Scic\t\>j vi\^«j}vx^xk^tiu\i 



labyrinth of doubt and uncertainty 
ever were. 

*' After giving his description of 
sage of the blood from the right 
of the heart through the lungs, t 
ventricle of the heart, he gives his 
for his belief in his doctrine of Uh 
tion, and observes that Galen w 
qnainted with the truth. He th 
mences that most extraordinary 
upon the seat of the mind. The ' 
supposes, having received in its 
through the luniks the breath of lif 
by the left ventricle into the arte 
purest part ascends to the base of i 
wheie it is more refined, especia 
retiform plexus. It is still more 
in the small vessels, the capillary 
and the ciioroid plexus, which ] 
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jg OppVeSSedby the introduction " ServeU. waa bunt for tliiibook. He migbt be a 
vapour, eriilepsy is produced ; ^«''«t''«' ^""^ *^« w«H.not w infidel. Limve bU 

prices on the choroid plexus, ^^'* , i\^*^"; 7""^ l!^ ^^^T*^"' ill'^'f^ 

Ld whatever affects this part of ^l^^'^^t ^« "^^ ^^^ »" »"^^''"' "^ ^'^ ^»'"- 

auses loss of mental power. *""** 

transcribed his notions on vege- Dr. Sigmond's opinion of Servetus.evi- 
inimal life : they are more curi- dently concurs with Dr. Parr's. Tovvards 
correct. They are contained in the close of Dr. Sigmond's Introduction to 
I Dialogue on the Trinity, which hi» " Dissertatio, quaedam de Serveto com- 
ble from its being the best proof plectens," he says, •* Of his religious opi- 
octrines of Servetus vvere com- nions I have but little to say : the bitter 
variance with the Unitarianism prejudices, the violent hatred, the unmanly 
le was accused. It is a dialogue persecutions that disgraced the early intro- 
eter and Michael, * modum gene- duct ion of a reformed religion, have fbrtn- 
iri^i docens, quod ipse non sit nately given place to the milder charities of 
lec finitsB potentiae, sed vere ado- true Chcisitianity. The penalty of death, 
rusque Deus.' by the most cruel torture, would not now 

ire enters very minutely into the be inflicted on a man who offered to the 
le breath of life ; and the whole world crude and undigested dreams, or the 
ories he has advanced are in sup- visionary fancies of a distui^d imagina- 
B passages in the Bible, relative tiun ; and these, to say the very worst, are 
lighty pouring into the nostrils of the sins for which Servetus expired at the 
>reath of life. A long metaphy- stake, surrounded by the books his ardent 
theological discussion, difficult to jj^d unconquerable spirit had dared to 
tood, follows ; but not one syila- compose. 

e found contrary to the precepts « a sincere love of Christianity beams 
anity, or to the pure faith he forth in every page of the work I have be-: 
instil into the mind. In another fore me. His great anxiety was to restore 
J work there is a dissertation upon religion to that purity, which he believed 
as the origin of faitlt, which he it to have lost. The doctrine he opposed 
on the authorities he cites from was not that of Christ ; it was that of the 
to be the seat of some degree of churchmen who had established, in his 
ower. The heart, he supposes, name, their own vain and fleeting opinions, 
s upon the will, but the will obeys The best proof that Calvin and Melancthon 
" had deserted the mild, the charitable, the 

I disposed to inquiries of the peaceful religion of tnith, and that they 
St adverted to, may peruse a re- followed not the divine precepts of their 
paper on the functions of the gentle Master, was, and is, that they pur- 
connected with volition, by sir sued, even unto death, a helpless, poor, and 
[ackintosh ; it was drawn up in learned man." 

nee of a table conversation with jt is well known that Servetus was de- 
amin Travers, and is inserted by nounced by Calvin to the government of 
leman in an appendix to his work Geneva, and that the civil authorities re-: 
itutional Irritation.* ferred the case back to Calvin. " At the 

uns further to be observed respect- instance of Mr. Calvin and his associates 
Btus, that, according to Dr. Sig- he was condemned to be burnt alive ; which 
lother of his theories was, that ** in sentence was executed October 27,1553. 
i is the life." Ilis^ notions " on He was upwards of two hours in the fire ; 
J and animal life," aire in his work the wood being green, little in quantity, 
litatisErroribuSjLibri VIT."12nio. and the wind unfavourable."* It is not 
Phis book appears in the ** Biblio- now the fashion to burn a man for heresy : 
irriana," by Mr. Bohn, with the the modern mode is to exaggerate and dis- 
; MS. remarks on it by Dr. Parr. tort his declared opinions ; drive him from 

. ,. society by forcing upon him those which 
rari^mus. I gave two guineas for ib.s ^^ disclaims; wound his spirit, and break 

"' * _^ his heart by continued aspersions ; and, 

"^ ! - when he is in his grave, award him the re- 

Flt^nTrZ tltnTtl3*C„rM,;.' P".tation. of having been an amiable a.^i 

itatioii. By Hcnjaniin Travenj, F.R.h. m\s\a!V.%tV Taa?[i. W^ 
wBoa to St. Thom;i»'!j Hospital, and Presi- ^^ , — — 

fee. second edition, tondan. 1887." 8v6, ♦ l>t. K^f^viv CWV.e \ ^v\iVx^^Kt^>5«^'^^ 
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LINES, 



On seeing in the Table Book the Signature 
tifa brother, JV. W. K. 

'Wliere'er iboie well-koown charactenl lee, 
Thej BFT, Bad ever will be, dear to me ! 
How oft in that i^reen fieM, lieneath the shade 
Of liceebeB-1ioagh«« wbibt other yonngnten plaj'd. 
Have I, a happjr tehoolboj, o*er and u*er, 
CoBtt'd tbone dear rifpi*, which now I read once more *. 
How oft, at OD the daibird grais I laid. 
Fall pleated, the W. W. K. I've read !— 
When OBce espied, how te<lious 'twas to wait 
The fcrippled postman's weU-known shufBinji^ |^it, 
Asi slowly creeping down the winding Inne, 
With such a slaggish pace he onward came ; 
Or if in sckool,~-his ring no sooner heard. 
Than home, with all its sweets, to mind reearr'd ; 
And whilht the letter's page its news reveal'd. 
The gath'ring drop my boyish sight cooeeal'd I 

Something thl'i whispered, Bill, that life begun 
So well, the lajne still happily would run ; 
That tko* for years the briny sea divide, 
Or be it good, or ill, that ench betide. 
The same fund heart would throb in either's breast. 
Fondness by years and btealing time increaa'd I 
Soi as in early days it first be<)8me, 
Shall it in riper life, be still the hame. 
That by and by, when we're together laid 
'Meath the green moss-grown pile — it may be said, 
As lonely fdotsteps tow'rds our hillock turn, 
** They were in life and death together one V* 



DOVKR PIG. 
To the Editor. 



Sir, — To the fact of the underwritten 
narrative there are many living witnesses of 
high respectability. Anatomists and phi- 
losophers may not think it unworthy their 
notice, and the lovers of the marvellous will 
doubtless be interested by a subject which 
assimilates with the taste of all. 

On the 14 th of December, 1810, several 
considerable falls of the cliffs, both east 
and westward of Dover, took place ; and 
one of these was attended by a filial do- 
mestic catastrophe. A house, situated at 
the base of that part of the cliffs between 
Moat*s Bulwark and where the Dover Gas 
Company's works are built, was buried, 
with its inmates, consisting of the father, 
mother, and five of their children, and a 
sister's child. The father only was dug 
from the ruins alive. All his family 
perished with the ruin of his household 
property. 

Behind the house, vhich stood juaX c\e;jLi 
of the cliffs' base, in an excavation, yi^ a 
pig-sty; which, when tbo cUff fcWi viaa 



inhabited by a solitary and very i 

supposed to weigh about eight sec 

the midst of his distress, the ' 

nate owner of the quadruped for 

animal; and when it occurred to 

collection, so much time had passi 

the accident, that the pig was nv 

with the dead. In the ensuing i 

on the evening of the 23d of Ma 

workmen of the Ordnance de« 

going home from labour, stopped, 

had sometimes done before, to cont 

the yet remainin;( ruin. While t 

gaged, a sound broke the silencf 

moment. It seemed like the leeU 

ing of a hog. Tlie men listened, 

sound was repeated, till it ceased 

matter of doubt. One of them inun 

went to the commanding officer 

Ordnance, and returned with a part 

miners, who set to work ; and as 

they had cleared away the chalk 1 

fore the chasm, the incarcerated 

came staggering forth, more like 

tomy of a pi^; than a living one. 

was covered with a long shaggy c 

iris had disappeared from its ey 

the pupils were pale, and had al 

their colour. Nothing beyond thi 

culars was apparent externally 

great attention to its feeding, the 

recovered from its debility, and 

fell off, and was renewed as befon 

I saw this hog in the following N 

the eyes were of a yellowish tml 

iris only discoverable by a faint li 

the pupil ; no defect showed itu 

vision of the organ : and, but for I 

tliat the pig Ijefore me was the oi 

alive for six months, there was 

about it to excite curiosity. To 1 

it had been a source of great pr( 

exhibition, during the summer i 

the neighbouring towns and 

places ; and, finally, it ended its 



in tlie way usual to its race, thi 
hands of the butcher. 

I have stated the supposed ' 
this long-buried quadruped at t! 
its incarceration, to be about ei 
or twenty stone; when liberate 
weighed, and had lost half of 
quantity, being then four score, 
liiir character of the pig is — its i 
nate gluttony and rapid digest 
means by which tlie life of this 
animal was sustained during the I 
oC its imnrisonment, may be ' 

fte]ktett^cT)V^*Xl^ 
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AN£CDOT£S. 

JUBIES. 

reports a case ia the King*f 
'oster V. Hawden,'^ ** wherein 5xe 
freeing, cattloU for their verdict, 
It according to lot; for ^vhicb, 
notion of Levinz, the verdict vias 
uid the iury were ordered to at* 
term to oe fined." 
appeal of murder, reported in 
killing was not denied by the 
but he rested his defence upon a 
awy viz. that the deceased had 
him, by mocking him; and he 
ontended that it was not murder. 

9 severally delivered their opi- 
t it was murder; but the jury 

agree. They however came to 
ng understanding — ** That they 
ng in, and offer their verdict not 
d if the court disliked thereof, 
hey should all change their ver* 
ind him guilty/' They brought 
t of Not Guilty. The court de- 
ad sent them back; when, ac- 

the above understanding, they 
gain in a fow minutes with a 
GuiUy. 

, Owen, a bookseller, was prot 
the attorney-general, on inform- 
a libel. The direction of the 
justice Lee to the jury does not 
full length in the State Trials, 
ms that he '* declared it as his 
At the jury ought to find the de- 
ilty." The jury brought in their 
Mot Guilty." The report pro- 
ite, ** that the jury went away ; 

desire of the attorney-general, 
^led into court again, and asked 
X question : viz. ** Gentlemen of 

10 you think the evidence laid 
, of Owen's publishing the book 
it, is not sufficient to convince 
le said Owen did sell this book." 
:h the foreman, without answer* 
uestion, said, ^ Not guilty, not 
md several of the jury said, 

our verdict, my lord, and we 
:." Upon which the court broke 
lere was a prodigious shout in 

lUESTION— MaL-APROPOS. 

Ir. Beadon was rector of EJtbam, 
)e text he one day took to preach 
" Who art lliou ?'' After read- 
made a pause, for the congrega-* 
ect on the words ; when a gen- 
a military dress, who at the 



instsmt was proceeding op the middle aisle 
of the church, supposing it a question ad- 
dressed to him, replied, **I, sir, am an 
officer of the sixteenth regiment of foot, on 
a recruiting party here ; and have come to 
church, because I wish to be acquainted 
with the neighbouring clergy and gentry.* 
This so deranged the divine and astonished 
the congregation, that the sermon was coih 
eluded with considerable difficulty. 



GLASS. 

Pliny informs us, the art of making glass 
was accidentally discovered by some mer- 
chants who were travelling with nitre, and 
stopped near a river issuing from Mount 
Carmel. Not readily finding stones to rest 
their kettles on, they employed some pieces 
of their nitre for that purpose. The nitre, 
gradually dissolving by the heat of the fire, 
mixed with the sand, and a transparent 
matter flowed, which was, in fact, glass. It 
is certain that we are more indebted to 
chance than genius for many of the most 
valuable discoveries. 



VARIA. 

For the Table Book. 

Tomb of Kino Alfreo. 

Many Englishmen, who venerate the 
name of Alfred, will learn, with surprise 
and indignation, that the ashes of this 
patriot king, after having been scattered by 
the rude hands of convicts, are probably 
covered by a building at Winchester, erect- 
edjn 1788 for the confinement of criminals. 
No one in the neighbourhood was suffi- 
ciently interested towards his remains to. 
attempt their discovery or preservation. 

Old Law Books. 

It is remarkable, that the oldest book in 
the German law is entitled " Spiegel," op 
the Looking-glass, which answers to our 
" Mirror of Justices :" it was compiled by 
Eckius de Reckaw, and is inserted in 
Goldastus's Collectanea. One of the an- 
cient Icelandish books is likewise styled 
'< Speculum Regale." Tliere is also in 
Schrevelius's Teutonic Antiquities a col- 
lection of the ancient lawck ^^ '^^xsikxvcca. 
and Praaa\a,\ivu\«t ^^N\>^fcQ'l^'5s^^xSSwwa^"r 

acad«u\« 



i3k 
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Cvftfous Will of ah Attorsiet. 

Mr. Lambe, an attorney, who died at 
Cambridge in the year IIKX), left about 
eleven hundred pounds; and directed his 
executors (three gentlemen of the univer« 
■ity) to appropriate the sum of eight hun- 
dred pounds as tliey might think proper. 
For this arduous task he bequeathed them 
one hundred pounds each. 

0« d« O* 

For the Table Book, 

** Th€t« tell ia homrly phnae who lie below.** 

bLAIB. 

In Bois Ckureh'yardj near Che»hamy BucJu. 

In Memorjr of 

Mn. Kliubeth, Wife of 

Mr. K'lwmrd PiDcklwek, 

of Chf-ttixm, who d^iArrrd this 

liife lut Oft. 17^1, agiMl fW jrrari. 

Heiv a painful h«ail i« at Tr%U 

Its violeut thnibbinx^ are o*er ; 
Her dangeruuii mortifted breaftC, 

Kettbcr throb* nor ache» any more. 
Her eyrs whirh »he keldom conld eloM 

Withont opiaten to five hnr Mime Te»t« 
Are now ino«t Mweetly oonpo«eil. 

With her whom her Kml did love best. 



to throw my two legi upon one 
recline my back against anotii 
after a provoking yawn of most 
import, I propound to my^lf ' 
gravity — what the deuce shall 
series of questions instantly oo 
are as instantly answered — gi 
the negative. Shall I read Blai 
no: Coke upon Littleton T^-n 
Fearne on Contingent Remaindei 
idea !— it was recommended th< 
to a young friend of mine, wh< 
got to the end of the first pac^e 
with a shivering fit, from wliich 
yet recovered— no, no ; confoun 
I had enough of that this momin 
to be done then? The TabU 
not come out till to-morrow— 'Sc 
(unfashionable wretch) I don*t I 
read the Kpicurean already twer 
and know Byron by heart. T 
iiute, mouthpiece mislaid, and 
witliout--dctermined to try, nol 
in^ it should be my three 
taiJurc; accord in^^ly, blow like a 
about half an hour— can make 
it, suddenly stop, and throw the 
to the other end of the room- 
the glass in the bookcase, the \ 
of which it goes throucrli ^ith a 
Still musical, persist in humming 
air I have just thought of — ^hit t1 
T, and immediately strike up 3 
lightful strain, Ix-g'inning *' S< 
cious,*' &c., when a cry come 



On a Rail in Chetham Churchward. 

In memory of Sarah lUuihelar, wife of Bnijainin 
Bachelor, daughti;r of JoMpb sad Sarah B^meis who 
departed this life May S3d, 18)3, uged 25 yean. 

These three lines are on the reverse of parlour, « We really must leavi 
the rail in question :— if that horrid nobe is to be cor 

My time was itbort not lone in thi« world to itayOod Rather galled by this nib— bl 
SamMofl'd me and I wan natch'd away pray Ood 

to blrt* 
And friend* be kind to my hohband and children left 

behind. 



A plain white marble slab, placed over 
the remains of the illustrious Boer haven, in 
St. Peter's, Leyden, 1>eafs only these four 
words in black letters. 

Saliitifero JWi^ihavii ficnio Sa/:njm. 

J.J, J\« 



A FILL LP 
Fur the Table Book. 



There is nothing I find so difficult to fill 

up as my spare time. Talk as they will 

about iiljerty, it i*i after all nothing but a 

sort of indep«:ndent emiui— a (tt^itdom we 

are fjetter without, if we do iwjlVtW)Vii \\i>ni 

to use it. To iiisisince m^sfcU*. — l^«s ^i«. ^«i — •dX\v\\Vk>^\ W-w^'^x— "^^^ 

^ing I do on the ccsftation oi to^ A?a\>j vwtv W \W. TCobU ii<i^jVrJ2:^ ' 

avocations, which termiaalf: wxViei «it\>|,\* wv^\«5^n^\V— ^ 



angry — start up from my two 
walk briskly to the fireplace — 
hair pettishly — then stick my h; 
pockets, and begin to muse — gi 
my eye — neckctotii abominably 
dcr, instinctively untie and tie 
tired of standing — sit down to 
Cfimmence a Sonnet to the Mo 
hwimmint^ly to the fifth line, a 
dead stop — no iliyme to be g' 
finest idea I ever had in my lif! 
of l>ein',; lost — this will never 
mined to hriwj^ it in some when 
a little alteration introduce it 
factorily into a [Kjeni I had begni 
on i'atif.'nce, till, upon reading 
over, I find it has nothinfr what 
with the subject ; and disgust 
failure tear up both poem and s 
Vx^\tsfcwV^ws r.\x<*.. Still at a lo 
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r ^Htf country, for the greaUr. part 6f whidi we 

• J>*'^*** ure indebted to the London Uorticultoral 

^.n f.m;nti^^ r i»««»wvf ««Vn «« Society. Many of the flower* are mudi: 

7 . fr^' A T !5 larger than the largest full-blown Provence 

awi«b.nii8dayweekniysecoml ^ ^j^, aromaUc, and of extremely 

ong^t home with his scull frac- ^^^y^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^j^louts ; as white, 

iay intelUgence has arrived to me y^i,^^^ ^^^pp^^^ ^ej^ and purplfe, of all the 

I ofmy eldest son. different gradations of tint, and several bl 

ssity I have been under of sub- those colours mixed and blended. Soite 

antlyto a surgical operation on very £ne specimens of this flower have 

h a long summer of sickness to been exhibited at the society's rooms and 

>er ofmy family, and accumulated greenhouse. Nothing, in. my opinion, could 

• earlier origin, and of another equal their beauty and splendour; pot even 

re prevented me too often from the well-known collection of carnations and 

the wishes of readers, and the ^^eign picot^es of my neighbour, Mr. 

orrefpoedents. I crave that they Hogg, the florist. 

ised toreceive this as a ireneri ^'^ ^^^^"^ ^^^^ * ""fT ^ay appearance 
K Z '®^/^!^®/'*"' "f * «^°^'~ to the conservatory and the greenhouse at 
lieu of particular noUces, and in ^^-^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ g,^^ i^ hardly 

f promises to effect what I can no another in blossom; and it may also be 

B to accomplish, and fori)ear to introduced into the pariour and drawing- 
room ; for it flowers freely in small sized 

' 12, 1827. W. HoNB. pots of forty-eight and thirty-two to the 

cast, requires no particular care, is not im- 

■ patient of cold, and is easily propagated by 

.***^^^ ^T-^..,^*.^ dividing the roots, or by cuttings placed 

VINTER FL0WER5. under a hand-glass in the months of May 

' T or June, which will bloom the foUowine 

arsANTHEMUM Indicum. autumn, for it is prodigal of its flowers! 

To the Editor. ^^ l>est method is to leave only one flow- 
ering stem in a pot. 
Iiile the praises of our wild, na-* The facility with which it is propagated 

le flowers, the primrose, the vio- will always make the price moaerate, and 

ue bell, and daisy, as well as the render it attainable by any one ; there is 

of the hawthorn, wild rose, and much dissimilarity in the form of the flow- 

de, have been said and sung in ers, as well as in the formation of the petals 

easant bit of prose and verse in — some flowers are only half spread, and 

of your extra-ordinary Every' have the appearance of tassels, while others 

ft, as connected with the lively are expanded fully, like the Chinese aster ; 

DS given therein of many a rural some petals are quilled, some half quilled, 

joyous pastime, enjoyed by our some are flat and lanceolated, some crisped 

J and foremothers of the " olden and curled) and others are in an imbricated 

ticularly in that enlivening and form, decreasing in length towards the cen- 

)iring month, sweet May ; when tre. There is also" some variMion in their 

ig and old feel a renovation of time of flowering, some come much earlier 

:U and spirits, and hail the return than others. 

le, verdure, and flowers ; permit This plant is not a stranger to the coun- 

U the attention of such of your try, for it was introduced about thirty-fi^ve 

1 are fond of flowers (and there is years* ago; but the splendid varieties^ of 

•ho has " music in his soul " and which I am speaking, are new, having been 

: poetry, that is not) to that highly brought hither, mostly from China, by the 

g plant, the Indian Chrysanthe- Horticultural Society within these four or 

ich serves, by its gay blossoms, to Ave years ; and as the society has made a 

gloom, and enliven the sadness liberal distribution of plants and cuttings 

dreary months^ November and to the different nurserymen and florists 

r. round London, who are members thereof, 

the introduction of the Camellia they can now be easily obtained. There is 

Dahlia, I know of no plant that little chance of its ever ripening its seed, 

so striking an effect upon the sight from ita cotsvviv^ vsvVft ^ow^t -^^ ^^ <sss«^« 
:/ii7sanf/)einum. We have now meucerowil ol ^V^V'«'»*^'^'^^>^^'^'^^^'' 
ty distinct varieties of it in the loo\Lfoxi\c*>i^«t\^<^«^^xWi^si.^^^^.^^^ 

—51. 
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In condusioTl, I xrill Jiut note"^ down a 
few that particularly engaged my attention, 
namely :— * 

The pure or large paper white. 

The large white, with yellow tinged flow- 
ereUf or petals round the disk or centre. 

The early blush. 

Tlie golden lotus. 

The superb clustered yellow. 

The starry purple. 

The bright red, approaching to scarlet. 

And the brown, red, and purple blended. 
1 remain, sir, &c. 

Paddington, Jerry Blossom. 

December, 



No. XUV. 

[From " Blurt, Master Constable :" a Co- 
medy by T. Middleton, 1603.] 

Lofier kept awake by Love, 

Ah ! how can I sleep ? he, who truly loves. 
Bans out the day in idle fantatiics ; 
And when the lamb bleating doth bid good night 
Unto the clo»ing day, then team l)egin 
To keep quick time unto the owl, whose Toieo 
Shrieks like the bellmau iu the lover's ears : 
Love's eye the jowrl of sleep oh ! seldom wears. 
The early lark is waken'd from her bed. 
Being only by Love's plaints dikqiiieted ; 
And singing in the morning's ear she weeps, 
Being deep in love, at Lovers* broken sleeps. 
Bat say a golden slambcr chance to tie 
With ailken strings the cover cf Love** oy« S 
Then dreamt, magician-like, mocking present 
Pleaaares, wboee fading leaves more discontent. 

Violetta oomes. to seek her Husband at the 
house of a Citrtizan, 

Violetta, — Imperia, the Curtizan, 



Imp, So, 80, •©— • ' 

Vio, If he deserve not to ha used well (at I'd te 1 
he shonld deserve it), J*U engage myteU; deu i 
to thine honett heart t give me leave to love U^i 
ni give him a kind of leave to lore theo. I ^ 
beam me. I prithee try ray eyet, if they katvl 
that have almost drowned themselvat ia thelron i 
water, because they caanpt tee him- !■ tsatk, Illi 
chide him. If I apeak wovde rongher thai soft F 
my penance shall be to tee him kite thee, yet to! 
n^y peace. 

Good Partner, lodge me in thy private bed ; 
Where, in toppoted folly, he may end 
Determin'd Sin. Thou smilest I know tfcoi wifc 
What looseness may tenn dotager-tmly itad. 
Is Love ripe-gather'd, not toon withered. 

Imp, Good troth, pretty Wedtoek, thoa ■ 
little eyet smart with washing themtelvaa ia bna I 
mar tnch a tweet face I— and wipp off that Wf irif 
and make Cupid toll the bell for yonr ]oT««diteHk| 
—no, no, no— if ho were Jove't own inglo Otnjwit^ 
fie, fie. fie— ril none. Your Chamber-feUow illpAii| 
Thou shalt enjoy him. 

Vio, Star of Venetian Beauty, Ihanlu I 



[From « Hoffman's Tragedy, or Kerengl 
for a Father," 1631. Author Unknown. 

The Sons of the Duke qf Saxmuf n 
away with Luvibel tlie Duke of AusM 
Daughter, ^The two Dukee^ in tepofd 
pursuit of their children, meet at tkeCd. 
of a Hermit : in which Hermit, Sv^ 
recognises a banished Brother ; tft W 
surprised, all three are reconcile. 

Austria. That should be Saxon's tongue. 
Saxony. Indeed I am the Duke of Saxony. 
Austria. Then thou art father to lascivious KM 
That have made Austria childlett. 

Saxony. Oh subtle Duke, 
Thy craft appears in framing the excnte. 
Thou dost accuse my young sons' innoeeaee. 
I sent them to get knowledge, learn the toagacfi 
Not to be metamorphosed with the view 
Of flattering Beanty— peradventuro painted. 
Austria, No, I dtfy thee, John of Sazooy. 
Vio, By your leave, sweet Beauty, pardon my ex- My Lucibel for beauty needs no art ; 
Guse^ which sought entrance into this house : good Nor, do I think, the beauties of her mind 
Sweetness, have you not a Property here, improper to Ever inclin*d to this ignoble course, 
your house ; my husband ? But by the charms and forcings of thy tra*> 

. lup. Hah ! your husband here ? Saxony. O would thou wonld'st maint a in thy ** 

Vio, Nay, be as you seem to be, Wliite Dove, with- proud Duke I 

out galL Do not mock me, fairebt Venetian. Come, I Ilermit. I hope, great princea, neither of yoi ^ 
know he is here. I do not blame him, for your beauty Commit a deed so sacrilegion*. 
gilds over his error. 'Troth, I am right glad that you. This holy Cell 
my Countrywoman, have received the pawn of his In dedicated to the Prince of Feaoe. 
affections. You. cannot be hardheaTled, loving him ; The foot of man never profan'd this floor; 
nor h&te nie, for I love him too. S\nce v?e"\)o\.\i\o'sre l^Qt ^tt^^t%.'Csk.Vw%'«\\i^VLU consuming voic* 
A'm, let us not leave him, till we Tixave caWeOiYiome X\ie ikSLxx^X >Jw6j*feW\\^\w^v ^\ax\V^ ^^"^xv^ 
ABabaniiry of a sweet Stragglet. PnlV«e, «(»a. UiMuii:iV^ ^\«ii K\i*"w«:Ttf» «i^xx«J^ 
nK. use him well. Kt^X^x.^ \\ia ^p^»x5:v^^a^\ ^ ^xvev^'wa^- 
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''atber, wt oVa^ thf hcHj Toiee. 
r Sunmy, Tecftiye my fiuth ; 
hoar Che tnw eoonw, which iky ■nns 
with me fond and nisltd ohild, 
ivn. Whfdoitthoaiallea «tMd? 
I pflMflk give m« thjr prino^f htndi 
liiu^ol plight thM tfath, «iid proniM 

r«7, bot thy tyw ag rtt not with Hkf hu^ 

Mnluaatioa thero't a gn^ift 

Ji* iatoatiop in the outward face. 

lUy, or I expect no league, 

'ir»t give me leave to view awl^le ihf 

Km 

uC— Anf tria, view him ireU, 

e my brother Roderic ? 

le's lilc? him. Bat I hearts he lost hie 

D Penia by the Sophy's wars. ' 

heard so much, my Lord. But that report 

feign'd ; spread by my erring tengue, 

i my heart, when I was yo^ng. 

)deric, that aspired thy throne ; 

ise brotheri that with rebel breath, 

d, and treaoh'rous heart, threatenM your 

th. 

ly brother I-^nay then i* feith, old John 

bf 

Dg thoughts ; turn to thy wonted veh, 

John of Saximy again. 

c, art alive ? — my mother's sod, 

. Iter last birth !~oh, ^he oonjured mp 

thus ; [fimbracing Aim] and yet I banisK'd 

I.— 

I was unkind, I know ; 
senrd'st it then : but let it gow 
U leave this lift;, thus truly idl9| 
Statesman \ thou shalt share in reign, 
j; all but me thy Sovereign, 
thaok your Highness ; I will think 09 it x 
sins this sufferance is more fit. 
Tut, tittle tattle, tell not me of sin.— 
ia, once again thy piincely hand : 
3 in the face, and smile ; and swear, 
' ioas have wrpng'd thy cbild, 
e in reyraging it myself. 
D^if ve, they piean bat honoavi 
ireth by these Jon^ta proclaim'd), 
halt be content to name* him thinly 
r daughter I'll account as mine. 
Agreed. 

th, Austria I Hwas a world, when you and I 
^^eers ; but ^ow we are stiff and dry. 
I'm glad you are so pleasant, good my 
•d. 
Twas my old moQd : but I was sopp tnn\'d 

1, 

rieving for this long lost Lad,— 

e Boy is grown as old as I ; 

3e as full of gravity. 



•TT" 
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tf (he Dake'g 900$ (herZiOTe'v} U^ l»ipix 



MsitobttUfS 

OF THE 

' ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 

No. XV. 

Ancient Suboery, 

Mr. Bernard, principal surgeon to king 
William, affirms respecting ancient surgical 
skill as follows :— 

There is no doubt but the perfection to 
which surgery has been earned in these 
last ages, is principally owing to the dis-; 
coveries which have been made in anatomy. 
But the art of curing wounds, to which all 
the other parts ought to give way, remains 
almost in the same state in which the 
ancients transmitted it to us. 

Celsus and other ancients hs^ve described 
a mode of operating for the stone, although 
it must be owned that a method, deserving 
the preference in many respects, and known 
by tiie name of magnus apparatus or the 

fraud operation, was the invention of 
ohannes de Romanis, of Cremona, who 
lived at Rome in the year 1520, and pub- 
lished his work at Venice in 1535. The 
instrument that we make use of in trepan- 
ning was doubtless first used by the an- 
cients, and only rendered more perfect by 
Woodall and Fabricius. Tapping, like- 
Wise, is' in all respects an invention of 
theirs. Laryngototny, or the opening of 
the larynx in the quinsey, was practised by 
them with success; an operation which, 
though safe and needful, is out of use at 
present. : -Galen, in particular, supported 
by reason, experience, and the authority of 
Asclepiades, justly applauds it as the ulti- 
mate resource in the case of a quinsey. 
Hefnia- intestalisy with the di8tinguishin|; 
differences of the several species of that 
malady, and their method of eyre, are 
exactly described by the ancients. They 
also cured the pterygion and cataract, and 
treated the maladies of the eye as judi- 
ciously as modern oculists. The opening of 
an artery and of the jugular vein is no 
more a modem invention, than the appli- 
cation of the ligature in the case of an 
aneurism, which was not well understood 
by Frederic Ruysch, the celebrated anato- 
mist of Holland. The extirpation of the 
amygdales, or of the uvula, is not at all a 
late invention, though it must be owned 
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y^e now use of treating the fistula lacryma- 
lis, a cure so nice and difficult, is precisely 
that of the ancient, with the addition that 
Fabricius made of the cannula for applying 
the cautery. As to the real caustic, which 
makes a considerable article in surgery, 
although Costeus, Fienus, and Severinus 
have written amply on that subject, yet it 
is evident from a single aphorism of Hip* 
pocrates, that this great physician knew 
tlie use of it as well as those who have 
come after him : and besides, it is frequently 
spoken of in the writings of all the other 
ancients, who without doubt used it with 
great success in many cases where we have 
left it oflf, or know not how to apply it. 
The cure of the varices by incision appears, 
from the works of Celsus and Paulus £gi- 
netus, to have been a familiar practice 
among the ancients. The ancients describe 
the mode of curing the polypus of the ear, 
a malady little understood by the moderns. 
They v?ere likewise well acquainted with 
all kind of fractures and luxations, and the 
means of remedying them ; as well as with 
all the sorts of sutures in use among us, 
besides many we have lost. The various 
amputations of limbs, breasts, &c. were 
performed among them as frequently and 
with as great success as we can pretend to. 
As to the art of bandaging, the ancients 
knew it so well, and to such a degree of 
perfection, that we have not added any 
thing considerable to what Galen taught in 
his excellent tract on that subject. As to 
remedies externally applied, we are in- 
debted to them for having instnicted us in 
the nature and properties of those we now 
use ; and in general methods of cure, par* 
ticularly of wounds of the head, the mo- 
dems, who have written most judiciously 
upon it, thought they could do no better 
service to posterity, than comment upon 
that admirable book which Hippocrates 
wrote on this subject. 

Ancient Chemistry. 

It is agreed almost by all, that chemistry 
was first cultivated in F.gypt, the country 
of Cham, of whom it is supposed primarily 
to have taken its name, Xn/Ait», Chemia, she 
Chamiay the science of Cham. Tubal- 
Cain, and those who with him found out 
the way of working in brass and iron, must 
have been able chemists ; for it was impos- 
sible to work upon these metals, without 
£rst knomng the art of digging them out 
of the mine, of excavating t\iem, and oi 
"""Aniag ^od separatipg theia icom V^q 



Potable GoUU 

From the story of the golden fli 
golden apples that grew in the gi 
the Hesperides^ and the reports t 
thon and Josephus with relation < 
pillars, deductions have hben mu 
vour of the translation of metals 
come to real and established' fad 
pears that Moses broke the golden 
duced it into powder, to be ming 
water, and gave it to the Israelites i 
in one word, he rendered gold poti 

It was objected within a centarf, 
operation was impracticable, and ' 
it was affirmed as having been inj 
But the famous Joel Langelotte st 
his works, that gold may be oitir 
solved by attrition alone ; and the ii 
Homberg assures us, that by poun 
a long while certain metals, and e 
itself, in plain watery those bodi 
been so entirely dissolved as to 
potable. Frederic III., king of D 
oeing curious to ascertain the fact, 
some able ebemists of his time to 
it. After many trials they at last sai 
but it viras in following the method 
ses ; by first of all reducing the g) 
small parts by means of fire, ai 
pounding it in a mortar with wat 
was so far dissolved as to become 
This fact is unquestionable ; and i 
Moses, who was instructed in all tl 
ing of the Egyptians, became ac< 
with the method from that anci 
erudite people, from whom the m 
nent philosophers of Greece derii 
knowledge. 

Mummies, * 

The art of embalming bodies^ 
preserving them for many age 
could have been carried so far i 
by the Egyptians, without the 
skill in chemistry. Yet all the 
restore it have proved ineflfectual; i 
analyses of mummies have failed to 
the ingredients of which they w 
posed. There were also, in those r 
of Egypt, many things besides, v 
within the verge of chemistry : sue 
gilding,* so very fresh, as if it we 
fifty years* standing ; and their stai 
vivid in its colours at the end 
thousand years. In the British 
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mummy corered all over with 
anulated glass, various in colour, 
vs that at that time thev under- 
only the making of glass, but 
It it to their liking. These glass 
are tinged with the same colours, 
f in the same taste, as the dyes 
almost all other mummies ^ara 



PtthUing OH Chth, 

Banner of painting upon linen 
rst drawing upon. it. the outlines 
ign, and then filling each com- 
>f it with different sorts of gums, 
^bsorb the various colours; so 
of them could be distinguished 
whiteness of the cloth. They 
id it for a moment in a caldron 
ling liquor prepared for the pur- 
drew it thence, painted in all 
i tliey intended. These colours 
cayed by time, nor moved in the 
the caustic impregnating the 
lerein it was dipped, having 
I and fixed every colour inti- 
rough the whole contexture of 



itation of Preciotts Stone», 

eceding instance is sufficient to 
. chemistry had made great pro* 
ag the Egyptians. History affords 
stances of extraordinary attain- 
;his wonderful people, who were 
ous and industrious, that even 
s, blind, and maimed were in 
mployment. With all this, they 
Dbte-minded, as to inscribe their 
s in the arts and sciences upon 
ired in hol^ places, in order to 
jng that might contribute to .the 
lity. The emperor Adrian attests 
3tler to the consul Servianus, upon 
f him with three curious cups of 
ch, like a pigeon's neck, reflected, 
ver side they were viewed, a 
colours, representing those of the 
tone called obsidianum, and which 
imentators have imagined to be 
and others the opal. In this art 
ng precious stones, the Greeks, 
v^ their knowledge from the 
s, were also very skilful. They 
3 to a composition of crystal all 
ent tints of any precious stone 
;ed to imitate. They remarkably 
n an exact imitation of the ruby, 
itbj the emerald, and the sapphire. 



, Gold^NUn^ArHjUM HatekUigf ^e. 

< DiodoniB Siculus says, that some of the 
Egyptian kings had the art of extracting 
gold from a sort of white marble. Strabo 
reports their manner of preparing nitre, and 
mentions the considerable number of mor- 
tars of granite, for chemical purposes, that 
were to be seen in his time at Memphis. 
They likewise, by artificial means, hatched 
the eggs of hens, (^se^ and other fowls, at 
all seasons. 

Medical ChmUtry. *" 

Egyptian pharmacy depended much upon 
chemistry ; witness their extracted oils, and 
their preparations of opium, for allevi- 
ating acute pains, or relieving the mind 
from melancholy thoughts. Homer intro- 
duces Helen as ministering to Telemachns 
a medical preparation of this kind. They 
also made a composition or preparation of 
clay or fuller's earth, adapted to the relief 
of many disorders, particularly where it 
was requisite to render the fleshy parts dry, 
as in dropsy, &c. They had different me- 
thods of composing salts, nitre, and alum, 
sal cyrenaic or ammoniac, so called from 
being found in the environs of the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. They made use of the 
litharge of silver, the rust of iron, and cal- 
cined alum, in the cure of ulcers, cuts, boils, 
defluctions of the eyes, pains of the head, 
&c. ; and of pitch against the bite of ser- 
pents. They successfully applied caustics. 
They knew every different way of preparing 
plants, or herbs, or grain, whether for 
medicine or beyerage. Beer, in particular, 
had its origin among them. Their unguents 
were of the highest estimation, and most 
lasting ; and their use of remedies, taken 
from metallic substances, is so manifest in 
the writings of Pliny and Dioscorides, that 
it would be needless, and indeed tedious, 
to enter upon them. The latter especially 
often mentions their metallic preparations 
of burnt lead, ceruse, verdigrise, and burnt 
antimony, for plasters and other external 
applications. 

Ail these chemical preparations the Egyp- 
tians were acquainted with in their phar- 
macy. The subsequent practice of the 
Greeks and Romans presents a field too 
vast to be observed on. Hippocrates, the 
contemporary and friend of Democritus, was 
remarkably assiduous in the cultivation of 
chemistry. He not only understood its 
general principles^ but vraa qxl q^a:^ vbl 
maxk^ o\ \\a t&&^\. .>aa^>^ -^-xsva^ /^^J^"^ 

kn^Yf tek-V^V^ .^T>RX^ ^\>^ -vssi!^ 
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applied to many tilefiil purposes; and that, 
by the instrumentality of it^ many secrets 
in nature were to be discoveredy which 
otherwise must for ^yer lie hid ; and he in- 
stances this in several places of his works* 
Dioscorides has transmitted to us many of 
the mineral operations of the ancients, and 
in particular that of extracting quicksilver 
from cinnabar ; which is, in effeot, an exaci 
description of distilUtion. 



For the Table Book. 
TALES OF tlNMOirrilE PRIORIE. 

No. II. 
THE WIZARD'S CAVE. 



Fir, fiir ViMth the teSt uia deep fookj eeU, 
Bound down by the ohftias of the etrongeifc ^dli 
Ides the key of gold ooontlest m sands on Ihi Am 
And there it will rest 'til! old time is no 



JTay, ssy not so, moiher, eta hesrt thst is boU 
Hot win from the fiend nil this ill-gottta |Dld( 
Ota no lioh-KmVd knif hti with his hsrluis ItMi 
BoBore thu eowl'd aoifts Urith ihlir festlsAr 

do? 



** Here never shines the snn ; here nothi&f breeds 
Unless the nightly owl« or fatel raven. 
And when they shewed me this abhorred piti 
They told me, here, at dead time of night, 
A thouKand fiend«, a thousand hissing snakes. 
Ten thoosaud swelling toads, as many urchins. 
Would make such fearful and confused cries. 
As any mortal body, hearing it. 
Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly." 

Titut Andronicva, 



Young Walter, the son of Sir Robert the Knight, 
Far fam*d for his valour in border-Sght, 
8at prattling so sweet on his mother's knee. 
As his arms twin*d her neck of pure ivory. 

Now tell me, dear mother, yonng Walter «aid, 
Some feat to be done by the bow or the blad6, 
Where foe may be quell'd or some charm be undo&e ; 
Or lady, or treasure, or fame may be Ti-on. 

The lady, she gaz'd on her war-bom child. 

And smooth'd down his ringlets, and kiss'd him, and 

smird ; 
And she told him high deeds of the Percy brave. 
Where the lance e'er could pierce, or the helm-plume 

wave. 

And she told wild tales, all of magic spell. 
Where treasures were hidden in mountain or dell ; 
Where wizards, for Hges, kept beauty in thrall 
'Neath the mould'ringdamp of tlieir dank donjon wall. 

——But list thee, my Walter, by Tinmouthe's towers 

jrrey, 
Where chant the eowl'd monks all by night and by 

day; 
In a cavern of rock scoop'd imder the sea, 
Lyo treasures in keeping of Sorcery. 

It avails not the Cross, ever sainted and true, 
It avails not the pray'rs of the prior Sir Hugh, 
Jt avails not, dread ! Holy Virgin's care. 
Great treatniro long held by darii Sathau is there, 



Now hush thee ybin^ Walter, htw liVb to Ay nil 
Thy heart is too reckless, thine eye full of ftrtt ^ 
White reWoft wifll eonrage. catt hel# tfiee k «Ar' '* 
I will Ml how the tteMtue tt6m bpell SU^btM 

Toll Btiany a long summer with seeated hnri^ I 
2mw the flowers blossom wild oa the aoiAi 
heath ; 

And the fleetest in ehase fad the Btontesl is l|K - 
Grow jroung Walten Uie son of gir RobtetteUi^ 

Full many a long winter d sleet a&d of snei^- 
Swept through the eold TsUeys where fsAi d 

grow J 
But heedless of sleet) snow, or howling Uas<^ 
Young Walter e'er brav'd thenn, the first nd fti W 

Who is that yonng knight in the Perey's tssAI 
Who wieldeth the falchion with master haafcZ 
Who strideth the war-steed in border fight? 
'Tis Walter, the son of Sir Robert the Kiighl 



Thy promise, dear mother, I claim from thes i 
When my reason can act with my blade aadmyki 
But the lady she wept o'er bold Walter her sos. 
For peril is great where renown can be won. 

And the lady she told what to brave knightl brU, 
Who reckless of life sought the dark treasure ddl; 
Who failing to conquer the fiends of the thft. 
For ever must dwell 'neath the green ocean witc 

No tjBars the bold bent of yonng Walter conld bars, 
And he laugh'd at her fear$, as in veriest leon^ 
— -^ Then prepare thy good harness, my boasjrlB 

son. 
Prepare for thy task on the evb of Saint Johfti 

O loud was the green ocean's howling din. 
When the eve of Saint John was nsher'd in : 
And the shrieks of the sea-gulls, high whirUsf isK 
Spread far o'er the land like the sereams of < 



The monks at their vespers sing loud and shrill. 
But the gusts of the north wind are louder stilll 
And the hymn to the Virgin is lost in the rasr 
Of the billows that foam on the whiten'd shoii^ 



Deep sinks the mail'd heel of the knight ia 
As he seeks the dark cell, arm'd with 

brand ; 
kiA c^tINl xYci^\& ^« «xaii\ ^ V)^ smatayle Wii^ 



«4mr 



it if ntvtttifed wATMft*tf Ui oicftk 
I not the lMftrt>blood that Aowi in his brtMt : 
1 his proad eyo that shines calm and serene^ 
ia the storm bis bright mantel of green. 



In vain is hell*i nge, itrilu fiene aa it mmji'^ 
The Wizard well Icnows *ds the end of his sway ; 

For the bagle is fill'd with the warrior's breath, 
And thrice sounded load in the caTems of death. 



igt B0# swarring the slipp'rj steeps 
' and the knight gains the first cavern keep | 
ings flash roimd him with madd*ning glare, 
onderbolts hiss through tite midnight air. 

I in the rook winds the pathway drear, 
ills of the spirits seem near and more near, 
unee from their eye-balls bum ghastly bine 
aoe Tonnd the knight with a wild haUoo. 



llie magie eoek erows firom a brain bill, 
And it shakes its broad wings, as it shonts so shrill | 
And down sinks in lightning the demon array. 
And the gates of the emmn ia thnnder gir9 way. 

iVelre piHars of jaeper th^r columns tiprear. 
Twelve stately pillars of crystal clear. 
With topaz and amethyst, sparkles the floor. 
And the bright beryls stud the thiek golden door. 



pma with scales of bright bnmished brass, 
hing red fire where the warrior most pass i 
I he on with his brand and his shield, 
load shrieks of laagbter they vanish and 
.eld. 

dogs come baying with mnrd'roas notes, 

IS flames in their gaping throats ; 

pring to, bat shrinks not, brave Walter the 

sight, 

all is sank in the darkness of night. ] 

winds the warrior in pathway of stonsf 
e*d with spirits, now dark and akme ) 
the gloom of the mnrky air 
IS lamp sheds unearthly glare. 

: the knight presses on to the flame, 
eri — Why shudders his stalwart frame? 
ftsm opes *h6sth his ii^ond'riDg vieWi 
rhat availeth his falchion troe. 

t caverns with langhter ring, 

'cless spectres forward spring : 

e thee young Walter, otte moment of fear, 

MMn is to dwell 'neath the oeean drear. 

t Sir Walter looks down from the brink 
tonfless chasm, then ceases to shrink t 
srk and basnet, full fearless an4 fast, 
like aa eagle the hell-gulf past 

bee, good knight, but the demon fell 
to crush thee from nethermost hell ; 
ers most horrible hiss thee around, 
)und thy limbs from the slimy ground. 

t if worlds in dire conflict crash, 
lid the vast ocean's billowy splash ; 
jls not the heart of Sir Robertas brave son, 
nqucr the fiend on the eve of Saint John. 

;he bugle with golden c)iain, 

it aloud once, twice, and agaifa ; 

a snake in his startled grasp, 

mthpiecv is arm'd with the iting of the ivp. 



Twelve golden lamps, from the fretted doom,i 
Shed a radiant light through the cavern gloom, 
Twelve altars of onyx their incense fling 
Round the jewell'd throne of an eastern king. 

It may no^ be sung what treasures were seent 
Gold heap'd upon gold, and emeralds green. 
And diamonds, and rubies, and sapphires antoUl, 
Rewarded the courage of Walter the Bold. 

A hundred strong castles, a hundred domains. 
With far spreading fbreets and wide flowery plains. 
Claim one for their lord, fairly pprchas'd by right* , 
Right Walter, the sen of Sir Robert the Knight. 



The tradition of the " fflgard'g Cave " 
is as familiar to the inhabitants and yisiton 
of Tynemouthy as '* household wordlk ** 
Daily, during the summer season, even fair 
damsels are seen risking their slender 
necks, to ascertain, by adventurous explor- 
ation, \?hether young Walter the knight 
might not, in his hurry, have passed over 
some of the treasures of the cave: but^ 
alas! Time on this, as on other things, 
has laid his heavy hand ; for the falling in 
of the rock and earth, and peradventure 
the machinations Of the discomfited " spi- 
rits," have, one or both, stopped up tne 
dark passage of the cavern at the depth of 
ten or twelve feet. The entrance of the 
cave, now well known by the name of 
" Jingling Geordie^s Hole" is partly formed 
by the solid rock and partly by masonry, 
and can be reached with some little danger 
about half way up the precipitous cliff on 
which Tynemouth castle and priory stand. 
It commands a beautiful haven, or sandy 
bay, on the north of Tynemouth promon- 
tory, badly sheltered on both sides by fear^^ 
ful beds of black rocks, on which the ocean 
beats with a perpetual murmur. 



IfMMfgn, lUe, 4f 1837. 
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TERSONS OF DISTINCTION, 
Uprxchthess in Death. 

Of German pride v^e hare the foUowinff 
extraonliaary anecdote : — A German lord 
left orders in his will not to be interred, 
but that he might be enclosed upright in a 
pillar, which he had ordered to be hollow- 
ed, and fastened to a post in the parish, in 
order to prevent any peasant or slave from 
walking over bis body. 

Taking a Libcrtt. 



against one Martin, who bad dared 
tempt to become his eqnaL At 
after a famous and decisive general < 
ment, wherein William lost three m 
his rival five, Martin made overti 
a ceuation of hostilities, which was 
to, on the following conditions : ] 

1. That Martin should renounce i 
of king, and assume that of captain. 

2. That captain Martin should nevi 
put on stockings or slippers when 1 
on board European ships, but tfaatti 
liant distinction should tbencefoitl 



belong to king William. 

_, .«•. rn-«*k 3. Tliat captain Martin should i 

Tlie most singular instance of Britah „„, his most haodsomedn^ 

pndu IS related of a man, known m nis m™j_™ 

time by the name of the "Proud Duke of p^^^^ance of this glorious tn« 

Somerset." Thismllar of«the CormUiian ,^^ ^^^ solemniz^, and kis 

capital of polished society" married a se- "^ ..»_.. 

cond wife. One day, with an affectionate 
case, she suddenly threw her arm round 
his neck, and fondly saluted him. " Ma- 
dam," said the unmanly peer, " my first 
wife was a Percy, and she would not have 
taken such a liberty.*' 



Royal Dinner Time. 

The kham of the Tartars, who had not a 
house to dwell in, who subsisted by rapine, 
and lived on mare*8 milk, and horse-flesh, 
every day after his repast, caused a herald 
to proclaim, " That the kliam having dined, 
all other potentates, princes, and great 
men of the earth, might go to dinner.'' 

Self-Esteem. 1 . 

Some Frenchmen, who had landed on 
the coast of Guinea, found a negro prince 
seated under a tree, on a block of wood for 
his throne, and three or four negroes, armed 
with wooden pikes, for his guards. ' His 
sable majesty anxiously inquired, <' Do 
they talk much of me in France ?" 

Guinea Sovereigns. 

The different tribes on the coast of Gui- 
nea have each their king, whose power is 
not greater than that of the negro prince 
mentioned in the preceding anecdote. These 
monarchs often name themselves after ours, 
or adopt the titles of great men, whose ex« 
ploits they have heard of. 

In the year 1743, there was among them 
a " King William," whose august spouse 



liam went on board a Danish 
stockings and slippers, where be 
silk to makes a robe for his queen 
grenadier's cap for her majesty's he 
Captain Martin paid a visit of cerei 
his royal daughter on occasion 
finery, and declared she never appi 
handsome before. This wedding 
feud, which had divided the sable ti 
combatants as sanguinary and fero 
the partisans of the white and red 
England. 

Titles. 

Until the reign of Constantine, 
of '* Illustrious** was never given 
those whose reputation was sple 
arms or in letters. Suetonius wrot 
count of those who had possessed ti 
As it was then bestowed, a moders 
was sufficient to contain their nam 
was it continued to the descendants 
on whom it had been conferred, 
the time of Constantine it became vi 
moo, and every son of a prince was 
trious." 

Towards the decline of the Ror 
pi re the emperors styled themselve: 
nities V* In 404, Arcadius and I 
issued the following decree :-— 

^* Let the officers of the palace be 
to abstain from frequenting tur 
meetings ; and those who, instigat 
tacrilegiout temerity, dare to op} 
authority of our divinity, shall be < 
of their employments, and their est 
fiscated." The letters of these i 
were called " holy." When th 



called herself " Queen Anne." There was 

another who styled himself the '* Duke of spoke of them, they called them- 

Marlborou^h." ViiV\v«t ol d\.-c\\ie \wi.\aft\^ -*' or 

This kin^ William "was a \iU\c Cwsai. dimne \^^«r Ttv'i-i ^s^^ ^5 
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Mr Ml]jecto addressed theni*by the titles Our EoglisU kings were apostrophised 

ft Your Perpetuity, Your Eternity." A by the title of " Your Grace." Henry VIII. 

l9(-.The6dore the Great ordains thus—- was the first who assumed the title of 

l-any magistrate, after having concluded ** Highness, " and at length " Majesty. " 

Ribtie work, put his name rather thaa Francis I. began to give him this last title, 

INf .Our Perpetuitif^ let him be judged in their interview in the year 1520. Our 

%.of high treason." first " Sacred Majesty " was our " Most 

II Meunier observes, that the titles dread Sovereign, His Highness, the Most 
ich some chiefe assume are not always High and Mighty Prince, James I," ;, 
MNirable in themselves, but it is suffi- 

It if the people respect them. The king Tue Great Turk. 
Mterta calls himself the '< Great Lion ;" 

for this reason lions are there so much This designation of the sovereign of the 

ected, that it is not permitted to kill Ottoman empire was not conferred, as some 

a, except at royal huntings. " ^^ve imagined, to distinguish him from his 

he principal officers of the empire of subjects. Mahomet II. was the first Turk- 

tico were distinguished by the odd 'sh emperor on whom the Christians be- 

■ of " Princes of unerring javelins ;" stowed the title of " The Great Turk." 

ankers of men;" and " Drinkers of The distinction was not in consequence of 

^ », his noble deeds, but from the vast extent of 

Tbb king of Monomotapa, surrounded his territories, in comparison of those of 

viiisicians and poets, is adulated by the sultan of Iconia, or Cappadocia, his 

h nfined flatteries, as « Lord of the Sun contemporary, who was distinguished by 

k Moon:" "Great Magician;" and the tide of ** The Little Turk." After the 

heat Thief !" taking of Constantinople, Mahomet II. de- 

Ihe king of Arracan assumes the title of P"ved « The Little Turk" of his dominions, 

Wror of Arracan ; Possessor of the yet iie still preserved the title of " The Great 

Ble Elephant, and the two Ear-rings, Turk," though the propriety of it was de- 

fiu tirtue of this possession, legitimate stroyed by the event. 
f of Pegu and Brama, Lord of the 

've provinces of Bengal ; and of the '■■'■■ ■ ' 

Ive Kings who place their heads under 

feet." AN INSCRIPTION/ 

lis majesty of Ava, when he writes to a 

ign sovereign, calls himself — ^'The King Said to have been dug out of the RuinM of 

Lings, whom all others should obey ; the a Palace at Rome. 

<e of the Preservation of all Animals ; 

Begnlator of the Seasons; the Absolute Under this monument repose the ashes 

Her of the Ebb and Flow of the Sea ; of Domitian, the last of the Caesars, the 

ther to the Sun ; and King of the Four fourth scourge of Rome ; a tyrant, no less 

-Twenty Umbrellas.^' These umbrellas deliberate than Tiberius, no less capricious 

always carried before him as a mark of than Caligula, and no less outrageous than 

dignity. Nero. 

lie titles of the king of Achem are sin- When satiated with issuing edicts to 

vt and voluminous. These are a few of spill human blood, he found an amusement 

'most striking : — ** Sovereign of the in stabbing flies with a bodkin. 

[yerse, whose body is luminous as the His reign, though undisturbed by war, 

; whom God created to be as accom- occasioned no less calamity to his country 

hed as is the moon at her plenitude ; than would have happened from the loss of 

3se eye glitters like the northern star ; a twenty battles. 

ig as spiritual as a ball is round — who He was magnificent from vanity, affable 

bu he rises shades all his people — from fiom avarice, and implacable from cow- 

ler whose feet a sweet odour is wafted, ardice. 

, &c." He flattered incessantly the soldiery, who 

formerly (says Houssaie) the title of governed him, and detested the senate, 

lighness" was only given to kings. It who caressed him. 

i conferred on Ferdinand, king of Arra- He insulted his country by his laws, 

1^ and his queen Isabella, of Castile, heaven by his impiety, and nature by his 

Eurles V. was the first who took that of pleasures. 

isijesty ;" not in quality of king of Spain, ^N V\\\^ ^vs\iv^, \\fe V4^i& ^€>S\vA.\ ■«sc^ "^w*. 

as emperor. assas&\n& ai<(»^, "^Xtfwfik. \kMfc «®c<^va^ V^ 
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sent to despatdi him, could convince him 

of his mortality. 

Tliis monster governed dnring fifteen 
years ; yet the administration of Titus, the 
deiiglit of humankind, was oonfined to two. 

Ye passengers! who read this inscrip- 
tion, blaspheme not the Gods I 



DICKEY FLETCHEIL 

To the Editor. 

I hastily transcribe the following, origin- 
ally written for the Hull Advertiser, and 
printed in that paper for September 27, 
1827, and subsequently in some of the 
London and provincial newspapers. 

On Saturday, September 22, 1827, the 
inhabitants and vis! f ants of Bridlington 
Quay, by a fatal accident, were suddenly 
deprived of the services of Richard I'letcher, 
the facetious and well-known bellman of 
that place, whose singular appearance, 
rhyming propensity, peculiar manner of 
pronunciation, and drawling and general 
originality, have so long been a source of 
amusement. In the forenoon of the above- 
mentioned day he was following his usual 
vocation, with that accustomed gaiety and 
cheerfulness for which he was remarkable, 
when having. occasion to call at the lodging- 
liouse of Mr. Gray, he accidentally fell 
down the steps of a cellar^kitchen and 
broke his necfc. The death of *' poor 
Dickey,'' and the shocking manner in wnich 
it occurred, excited much commisera- 
tion. The deceased was seventy-nine years 
of as:e, and left a widow at the age of 
eighty-nine, the relict of a former bellman, 
to whom he had been united about four 
years— during which period the antiquated 
pair formed a striking pattern of attach- 
ment. Dickey was a freeman of Hull, and 
the manner in which he made up his mind 
to vote for a candidate is deserving of 
mention. In the event of a contested 
election he was uniformly for the ** third 
man ;'' as, he would say, " the other two 
would not think of looking after me^ but 
for himy 

A specimen of Dickey's rhyming eccen- 
tricities appeared in the Hull Advertiser of 
August 5th, 1 825 ; a copy of which, and 
the paragraph accompanying it, is here 
given : — 
'^ The company at Bridlington Q^a^ axe 



often highly amofed by that aocent 
creature, yclep'd * the bellman.' 
quite a lion ; — ^being a poet as ^ 
crier. His poetry is uncommonly 
and if his pronunciation, when impi 
be not so too, it is uncommonly Yt 
which is as good. The foUowmg '. 
a very faithful imitation of the * e 
singuUr-looking being drawled i 
Saturday morning, July 30 :-— 

* Taok'n oop tbit forenoon apod aoMth i 
Two keyei, wieh I er i' 107 am ;-• 
Wo'beYer m lost 'am mus coQm te iQea« 
An they sal tv 'am ageaa an we can afi 

'* Dickey*s late marriage was oa 
* largest and the funniest' known 
lington for a- long time ; a barou 
pair were gratuitously provided 
occasion, as well as a wedding*diii 
other ct cateras. Since ' they ti 
came one ilesh,' Dickey has be 
proud of walking abroad, at fair ti 
public occasions, with ' his bett 
when they generally formed Object 
siderable attraction to those to wli 
were not particularly known." 

Bridlington, October, 1827. 



ANOTHER ODD SIGN. 

At Wold Newton, near Bri( 
there is a public-house with the s 
crooked billet, and the foUovnng 
an angular board :— 

Pint side. 

When this comical stick ^rew in the 
Our Alk was fresh and very gpood, 
Step in an|l taste, do make haste, 
For if yon don't 'twill snrely waste. 

Second side. 

When you have view'd the other side 
Come read this too before you ride ; 
And now to end we'll let it paaa* 
btep in, kind friends, and take a olai 

Bridlington, 



• See Table Booh, vol. i« p. 6a6L 
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Af tk4 7Mb Book. 
TO FANNY. 

uny; BO, it majr not be t 

agh parthif break mj heart in twain, 

oar I ^ bf man J a lea 

led— iie*er we mtoet again. 

thee 2 and that look of thine» 
t tear npon thy pallid cheek, 
» me that I now resign 
%t long it wat my joj to Mki 

nci It WU taf bil|>t)le8t dream, 
only hope, my fondest pfay^i 
)ne, and like a meteor beam 
h past, and left mb to despair. 

ay yon still of joy partakei 
find like me those hopes decaff 
I ever, like a desert lake, 
not the sight to fade away. 

1 not brook to see that eye, 

ell of life, so radiant now, 

i not see its lustre die, 

I time*8 cold hand deface thy brow— 

eath will come, or soon or late, 
oald not brook to know that hour,) 
f I do not learn thy fate, 
think thou ne'er eatilt feel bis potior. 

I will fly I thongh years may roll, 
. other thoughts may lore astranga, 
give some pleasure to my soul 
inow I cannot see thee change. 

fare thee well, death cannot bring 
hour of ang^sfh more io me ; 
I have felt the only sting 
e*er could gire^ in kaTiag thaa. 



I I iw I t 



PLEASURES OF ILLtJSION. 

To the JEditon 

I am a person unable to reckon 
le certain receipt of sixpence per 
and yet I enjoy all the pleasures 
lunary world can afford. My as- 
may startle, but its truth will be 
t when I declare myself a visionary, 
: is called by the world, " a castle 
' Many would denounce my pro- 
as useless and unprofitable; but 
?ct constantly desired and inces- 
ursued by mankind is happiness, 
ley find as evanescent and delusive 
Ifer of the mooQ upon the waters. 



Most men attach to certain statea of ex- 
istence every pleasure that the earth can 
bestow. Some enter thtae by laborious 
wad chreful tteps^ but find them, 'upon lex- 
aminalion» devoid of the . charms which 
thei^ enthvaiaatic hnaginations had painted. 
Othen, mons ardent -and leas calculating, 
rapidljr ascend towards the objeet of their 
wishes, and when their hands are stretched 
fi)rth to grasp it they lose their high fooU 
ing by an incautious step, and fall into an 
abyss of despondence ana are lost for eveiv 
How different a &te is mine ! I have been 
the conqueror of nations, without feeling a 
pang at the recollection of the blood spilled 
in raising me to my exalted situation. I 
have been the idol and' defender of mj 
country, without suffering the anxieties of 
a statesman. I have obtained the affections 
of .an amiable girl, without enduring the: 
solicitudes of a protracted courtship. ^ In 
fact, I possess etery earthly pleasure, with- 
out any of the pains of endeavouring to 
obtaiii them. True it is, that the visions -I 
create are easily dispelled, but this is a 
source of gratification rather than regret. 
When glutted "With conquest, I sink into 
love ; and on thqse failing to charm me, I 
enter upon scenes more congenial to the 
desires with, which I feel myself inspired. 
Every wish that I conceive is instantly 
gratified, and in a moment I possess that 
which many devote their tvhole 'lives to 
obtain. Surely the existence I lead is an 
enviable one ; yet many calling themselves 
my friends (and I believe them to be such) 
would wish me to think otherwise. " Some- 
times, to gratify their desires, I have en- 
deavoured to break the fairy spells that bind 
me ; but when I dissipate the mist in which 
I am almost constantly surrounded, the 
scenes of misery that present themselves to 
my view have such an effect upon my 
senses, that on ri!lulmirtg to my peculiar 
regions they Appear doubly deligntml, from 
being contrast.ea by those of the real world. 

I have obtruded this epistle on your no- 
tice, in vindication of a practice which has 
been deprecated by many; solely, as I 
believe, from their powers of imagination 
being unable to leaa them into the abodes 
where I so liappily dwell. IShould you 
think it unworthy a place in your miscel- 
lany, its rejection .will not occasion me a 
mementos mortification, as I already possess 
a reputation for literary acquirements, far 
surpassing any which has been given to 
the most celebrated writers that have flou- 
rished since the creation of your miserable 
world. 

November 6> 182r# T. T. B. 
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OLD MACARONIC POEM. 
To ike Editor. 

\ Sir,— I am a litenuy loanger, and diur- 
nally amuw myself, during about four 
bom, in poring oirer old poetical MSS. in 
the Britiih Muieum : the resutt of yeiter- 
day's idle labours was the accompanying 
transcript from a macaronic drinking song, 
which appears to me a very curious amal- 
gamation of jollity and demotion. If you 
coincide in this opinion, perhaps you will 
honour its unknown author by inserting it 
in your delightful miscellany, which, Uke 
the diving bell, restores to the world many 
interesting relics of antiquity, and rescues 
them from eternal oblivion. 

I am^ sir, your obedient senrant 
ftotd constant reader, 

Le Flaveub. 
- Rioding Roomy 

Br'it. Mus. Nov. 22, 1827. 

Fbom the Cotton MS. Vespasian A.zxt. 

1. 

There is no ire that ^we 
On euthe, that I do knowe, 
Uore worthie praue I (rowe,^ 

Than is the vyne, 
Whos grapes, as ye maj rede. 
Their licoare forthe dothe shede. 
Wberof is made indede 

All oar good wyne. 
And wyne, ye maye trust me, 
Causethe men for to be 
Merie, for so ye see 

His nature is ; 
Then put asyde all wrathe, < 
For David showda as hathet 
Vimun letifieat 

Corbominis. 

9. 

Wyne taken'with exeesse. 
As Soriptare dothe ezpresse, 
Caosethe great herinea ' 

Unto the mynde:j 
But theie that take plea«ure 
To drinke it with measure. 
No doute a great treasure 

They shall it finde. 
Then voide you all sadnes, 
Drinke your wyne with gladnes. 
To take thought is madnes, 

And niarke well this ; 
And put asyde all wrathe, &c. ut snpra. 

3. 

How bringe ye that to pas 
Cordis Jacunditaa, 
is jioiv and ever was 

The lyfe of maA \ 



Sitbe that ■il1^ hatka BO;pe^nb 
Then let ns make food ckeair. 
And be yon jnerie heare. . 

* While that ye eaa ; 
Aad drinke wdl of this wjae^ 
While it is good and fyne. 
And showe some ontwasde ajaa 
Of joye and bUsse ; 
Ezpell fipom yoa all wrathe, fce. it ssfn 

4. 

This things f nil well ye kcot 

Henats daUetk mm, 

Bnt take this medieien theB« 

Whevsr er ye evM i 
Refreshe yonrself tharewUh, 
For it was said loi^^ sitbe. 
That Tianm acuit 

Ingeninnu 
Then give not a chery 
For sider nor perrye, 
Wyne maketh man merie. 

Ye knowe well tkis ; 
And pnt asyde all wrathe^ Ice at mgi$. 

5. 

In hope to have release 
From all onr he^nes. 
And loirthe for to encreasa 

Sam dele the more. 
PalKmus oigaaat 
Simul cnni eithara* 
Vinum et rnaniea 

Vegeubit cor. 
Bat sorowe, care, and strife 
Shortnethe the days of lifsb 
Bothe of man and of wyfe 

It will not mis ; 
Then pat asyde all wrathe, kc at sipA 



A merie berte in cage 
Makethe alnstieage. 
As telleth us the sage, 

£Ter for tiie 
Becanse we dioold delight 
In mirthe* bothe daye aad night. 
He sait3i an hetie fright 

Driethe up tha bases.' 
^Vherfor, let ns always 
Kejoice in God, I saye. 
Our mirthe cannot decaye 

If we do this. 
And pat asyde all wrathe, See, at snpn. 

4* 

Nowe ye that be presenter 
Laiid God Omnipotent, 
That bathe us given and sent 
Our dalie foode. 
When thorowe sinne.we're slaiae. 
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Aai 1m It tiie trewfl rjn^ 
FuMi whonifl dittillM tki> wyvf , 
Tkat boof hta jbar soul«t ud myne, 

YoQ Icnowe well thif : 
Then pot fttyde all wrathe, 
Tor David ibowde oi'bathe 
Viaiuft UtaBcat 

Cor bominis. 



HTY BRIGNAL AND THE BEG^ ; 
; GING QUAKER, j 

' For the Tflble Book. ] 

A few years ago a stout old man, with 
ig grey hair, and dressed in the habit of 
e^Society of Friends, was seen begging in 
e'streets of Durham. * The inhabitants, 
titcted by the novelty of a *' begging 
uaker/' thronged abdut him, and several 
Kitioned him as to his residence, &c. 
Boogst them was '^ Anty Brignal/' the 
(lice-officer, who told him to go about his 
liness, or he would put him in the kitty* 
or an hnposterorJ* " Who ever heard," 
i Anthony, " of a begging Quaker?" 
lot/' said the mendicant, while tears 
pred adown.his face, "thou knowest, 
tody there be bad Quakers as well as 
)d ones; and, I, confess to thee, I have 
m.- a bad one. My name is John Tay- 

; I was in the hosiery business at N , 

d through drunkenness have become a 
D](n)pt. The society have turned me 
t, my friends have deserted me. I have 
one in the world to help me but my 
lighter, who lives in Edinburgh, and I 
1 now on my way thither. Thou seest, 
end, why I beg ; it is to get a little money 
help roe on my way : be merciful, as thou 
pest for mercy." " Come, come," said 
K officer, ** it won't do, you know ; there's 
t a word of truth in it; His all false, 
id not I see you drunk at NeviiVs Cross 
pablic-house of that name) the other 
;ht?" " No, friend," said the man of 
iteady habits, " thou didst not see me 
Ink there, but I was there, and saw thee 
ink ; and thou knowest when a man is 
Ink he thinks every body else so !" This 
I a poser for the police-officer. The 
►wd laughed, and " Anty Brignal " slunk 
ay from their derision, while money fell 
notifully into the extended hat of the dis- 
ced quaker, 

T. aM. 



For the TM9 Book. ' 

: THE ORPHANS. : 

1 

Wbitt£v ov seeikc a small Litrooea- 

PHic Print of two Female GuFaAX 

. Children* 

1. 

Lika. two fair flowen that grow in some lone ipot,' 
Bent by the breexe that waf ti their fragraaoe round— 

Palt, milid, and loveljr ; bnt bj aU forgot,— 
Thej droop negleeted on the dewy 'ground. 



Thus left alane, withont a friend or gnida 
To cheer them, through life's drear and rngged Wifp 

Stand these two pensive monmers side by side,. 
To sorrow keen, and early grief^ a prey. 



3. 



Low In the grave, o*er which the cypress spreads 
Its gloomy shade, in death their parents sleep ; 

Unconscious now they rest their weary heads* 
Nor hear.their children sigh, nor see thau^weep* 



4. 



And see, a tear-drop gems the younger's eye, ^ 
While struggling from its coral cell to start^ 

Oh, how that pearl of sensibility 
In silence pleads to every feeHog heart. 



5. 



Not Niobe, when doon*d bycmel fate 
To weep for erer in a crystal shower. 

Could claim more pity for her hapless state, ' 
Than does, for you, that drop of ma^ power.] 



Breathes there on earth, of human form potsett,1 
One who would in those bosoms plant a thorn, ' 

And banish thence the halcyon's tranquil nest, 
While they its loss in secret anguish mourn ? 

7. 

Perish the wretch I who with deceitful wile 
Forsaken innocence would lead astray. 

And round her like a treach'rous serpent coila 
And having stung, relentless haste away. 

B. 

May yott the orphan's friend find ever near 
To guard you safe, and strew your path with flowen 

May hope's bright sun your gloomy moning cheer. 
And shioA in. a^tawioat <i& toax a<««aMk% Wnx^, 



A>>tb«£(ia«iQf«oinctioaeallidiBl)iiriMii» 8«pt.^^«\ 
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JACK THE VIPER. 



lengths twisted iielbre me ; some o 
when he unbosomed his shirt, retui 
the genial temperature of his skin 
curled round the legs of the tah 
This is an odd na/ne for a map, who does others rose in a defensi?e attitud 
not bear the appearance of a viper, or " a irritated and humoured them, to 
snake in the grass." He is a rough sort of either pleasure or pain at his will, 
fellow, has been at Waterloo, but did not were purchased by individuals, ant 
obtain a medal. He^ nevertheless, carries pocketed his gain, observing, " a f 
tlie hue of a triumphant soldier, wears an mouse, occasionally, is enough fbr a 
honest sunburnt face, and might be trusted satisfaction.*' 
with his majesty's great seal, or that of The "Naturalist's Cabinet'' sai 
another description in the British Museum. '^ in the presence of the grand d 
He is a lover of ringing bells and s^ine; Tuscany, while the philosophers wer 
but without rcc;u]ar employment. A sin- ing elaborate dissertations on the da 
gular piece of human construction, lone, the poison of vipers, taken inwa 
and erratic in his love of natuie. A shep? Tiper catcher, who happened to be ] 
herd lies down at ease by the sides of his requested that a quantity of it might 
flocks and fountains, listens to the plaints pto a vessel ; and then, with the 
of injured birds, the voice of water and confidepoe, and to the astonishment 



the music of skies, and dreams away his 
existence, years of youth, manhood, and 
old age. Jack is more tranquil even than 
the shepherd. He creeps silently in woods 
and forests, and on retired hot banks, in 
search of serpentine amusement-— he is a 
viper catcher. Strange that creatures, 
generally feared and shunned by mankind, 
should win Jack*s attention and sympathy, 
Yet, true it is, that Jack regards them a^ 
the living beauties of solitude, the lovely 
but startling inhabitants of luxuriant spots 
in the sultry summer. Were we to look 
round us, in the haunts of men, we could, 
perhaps, discover brings as fearful and 
awakcninc:. Jack has travelled, seen the 
world, and profited by his travels ; for he 
has learned to be contented. He is not 
entirely idle, nor wholly industrious. If 
he can get a crust sufficient fpr the day, he 
leaves the evil if it should visit him. The 
first time I saw him Was in the high noon 
of a sQorching day, at an inn in Layton- 
stone. He came in while a sudden storm 
descended, and a rainbow of exquisite 
majesty vaulted the earth. Sitting- down 
at a table, he beckoned the hostess for his 
beer, and conversed • freely with his ac- 
quaintance. By his arch replies I. found 
that I was in company with an original*^ 
a man that might stretch forth his arm in 
the wilderness without fear, and, like Paul, 
grasp an adder without harm. He play- 
fully entwined his fingers with their coils 
and curled crests, and played with their 
forked tongues. He had unbuttoned his 
way.9f coaf, and as dexterously as a fish- 



whole company, he drank it off. 
one expected the map instantly t 
down des^ ; but they soon perceivi 
mistake, and found that, tsdien in 
the poison w^ as harmless as water 

William Oliver, a viper catcher 8 
was the |irst who discovered that, 
■application of olive oil, the bite of tl 
is eflectm^lly cured. On the 1st o 
1735, h^ suffered himself to be bi 
$Ln old black viper ; and after endu 
the agonising sympton^s of apprt 
death, by using olive oil^ he perfe 
covered. 

Viper's flesh was formerly esteei 
its medicinal virtues, and its ss 
thought to exceed every other anin 
ducty in giving vigour to a languid 
tution. 

Auguft, 1827, 

A SKETCH IN SPA FIELI 
To the Editor. 

Sir,-^Allow me 'to draw your a 
to a veteran, who in the Egyptian 
tion lost his sight by the ophthah 
now asks alms of the passenger in t 
avenue leading from Sadler's Wells 
Fields, along the eastern -side of t 
River Head. 

His figure, sir, would serve for a 
of Belisarius, and even his mai 



soliciting would be no disgrace to 

woman handles her eels, let out. aevetiV m^jLW ^^w^t^. \ "acccv wQt ex\)ert at < 

snakes and adders, warmed by Vvia Yiie^st, ^o\U^\a, ^^\. >n*>Nv ^\A^"ks^ns:!i \s\ 

and spread them on the table. He looV \^x^^\vcv^^Vc> ^\n^ "?l ^v^ ^\ss 

off bis hat, and others of different uaeft woi^ <?c^>** ^>s^ ^x^aeox. V^vg^x. \% V 

I 
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iliB hii joath it muit have been nearly 
P^ inches more; as the weight of about 
%4f e years has occasioned a slight cur- 
MUB of the spine. His limbs are large 
U Bnucular, his shoulders broad, his 
Kpt papacious, the lines of his counte- 
Mfie indicate intelligence ; his motion is 
I graceful, for he appears to step without 
llUence, occflBionea no doubt by his 
idness. 

How, sir, give his head no other covering 
gk i^ Itw very short grey hairs, and button 
& up close in the remains of a dragoon 
Mi, and you have his likeness as exact as 
iiBskiiful artist can give it. 

O. 
HJB.^An old woman must lead him. 



Mia«i 



"JT" 



Wvntt& 



contenter ceux qui ne I'ont pas veu." The 
quotation referred to commences with 

**PrsBceLiig Proaals Fulchr^ Pn>gnat« Patrone," 

and concludes with 

•• Pingui Porcorfl Pingendo Poemate Pngnam.** 

The other instances adduced by the Sei- 
gneur of this laborious folly, is related also 
of a German, by name Christianus Pierius ; 
who, says the author, " depuis peu de 
temps a fait un opuscule d'environ mille ou 
dome cSs vers, intitule Christus Cruci- 
fixus, tous les mots duquel commencent 
par C/' Four lines are quoted ; they are 
as follows :— 

Currite Castalidcs Chri«ti Comitante CainoeiUB 
Concelabrature Cactorum Carmine Certum 
Confiigium Collapsoruni Concurrite Cantus 
Concinnatarso Cfllebres Celebresque Cothurnos. 



FROM MY NOTE BOOK, 



For the Jlibh Book. 



I myself recollect seeing and copying at 
Netting Hill some lines written (I think) 
on the battle of Waterloo, (the copy of 
which I have however lost;) which, air 
ttooRB, in his life of Sheridan, says, that though short, were sufficiently curious. 
^ (Sheridan) had a sort of hereditary They were in an album belongin«r to the 
iCy for difficult trifling in poetry ; parti- sister of a schoolfellow, (W. 6. S.,) and, 
^*irly to that sort which consists in rhym- as far as I have ever seen, were unique in 
t to the same word through a long string their species of the paroncemic f^enus. The 
couplets, till every rhyme that the Ian- first line began with " A," and each subse- 
a^e supplies for it is exhausted :'' and quent one with a successive letter of the 
otes some dozen lines, entitled *^ My alphabet, and each word alliterated to the 
kftnk,'* and addressed *^ To Anne,''. where- initial letter of the line where it was placed. 
« lady is made to bewail the loss of her The poem went through the whole of the 
ink, and rhymes her lamentation. The alphabet, not even excepting X or Z, and 
iter, in a note, says, " Some verses by must have required a world of Patience and 
meral Fitzpatrick on lord Holland's fa- Perseverance to Perfect. 
er, are the best specimen I know of this . 

littzo." The general's lines I have never 

Cn, and it is probable they are only in Marot, christened Clement, the French 
^S. ; biit ie Seigneur des Accords, in his poet, who is said, in a quotation from le 
'larrures, (ed. 158d, Paris, Richer, feuillet Seigneur des Accords in the foregoing note, 
^) quotes sixty lines, rhyming on a, very to have been imitated by Drusac, lived jn 



decent word uom " un certain hure centre 
' femmes," composed by Drusac, " un 
^losain rimailleur imitant Marqt.;" and 
•O is there stated to have composed 300 
400 verses on the same subject, and to 



the reign of Francis I., and was a Protests 
-ant. There is a portrait of him at page 161 
of ^' Les Vrais Portraits des llommes Illus- 
tres " of Theodore de Bcze, Geneva, 1.581, 
whereto a short sketch of his life is attached ; 
same rhyme. And at feuillet 162 of which says, that ^< par une admirable feli- 
- same work and edition, the Seigneur citd d'esprit, sans aucune coffuoissance des 
^nces tMFO other remarkable instances of lanffties ni des sciences, il surpassa tous les 
lifficult trifling in poetry." Speaking of poetes qui Tauoient ddvancc." He was 
^ of which, lie says, " Vn Aiiemant twice banished on account of his religion ; 
tnmd Petrus Porcius Porta, autrement and when in exile translated one-third of 
•trus Placentius, a fait un petit poeme the Psalms into French verse. " Mais au 
Qorieux le possible auquel il descrit Pug- reste," says Theodore/' ayant pass6 presque 
Wm Forcorum en 250 vers ou environ, lo\iLle*«iN\feVLVaL%vi\v^ ^^^w«^V^\*.^g*Nfc. 
II commencent tous par P, dont Jai rap- et VVioiv^^l^Xfe iCXiX ^'cx^a ^'M5^^\'M{Nwt>^'^va 
^ ces xyx suif as pour exemple, el pout *e loxxm ^^a>a«a»fi«vi:^ ^^ ^^ssws** ^»^i: 
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peu Clir<:tienne, ains se 'gouuernoit h sa reality if this passage be printed; ' 

mani^re accoutumee mesmes en sa vieiU dare positively, on the word, boa 

lesse, et mourut en I'ftge de 60 ans a Turin, faith of a man and a gentleman, t 

oik il s'estoit retird sous la faueur du Lieu- are as true, real, and eiuttent, as 

tenant du Roi.'* He was a Quercinois, Tomkins, or any other the most u 



having been bom at Cahors, in Quercy. 

The following lines were written after 
his death by Jodelle, who was famed for 
these " vers rappojtez." 

Qaerej, la Coar, le Piedmont, rUnlvert, 
Me fit, me tint, m*enterra, me oognent, 
Qaercy mon los, la coar toat mon temps ent» 
Piedmont mes os, et I'univers mes vers. 



common place. 



J. 



GtiLDHALL.-^Misson,inhis 'f M^moires 
et Observations faites par un Voyageur en 
Angleterre," published anonymously at the 
Ilague in 1 698, under this head, accounts 
thus philologicaily for the name : — *' II est 
a croire que la grandc salle ^toit autrefois 
dor^, puisque le mot de Guild ou GiUt-haU^ 
signifie salle dokee." To do him justice, 
however, after quoting so ridiculous a pas- 
sage, I must annex his note, as follows :— 
« D^autres disent que Guild est un ancien 
mot qui signifie incorj9or^: Guildhall; la 
salle des incorporez ou associez.*' — ^p. 236. 



Juliet was no doubt a delectable little 
creature, but, like most of the genus, she 
was but a flimsy metaphysician. " What's 
in a name ?" that depends now-a-days on 
the length or age of it. The question should 
be put to a Buckinghamshire meeting man, 
if one would desire to know the qualities 
of all the component parts of an Abraham 
or Absolam. In some parts of the country, 
people seem to think they have bilked the 
devil, and booked sure places in heaven 
for their children, if, at their christening, 
they get but a scripture name tacked to the 
urchins. " In proof whereof," Esther, - 
Aaron, and Shadrack Puddyfat, with mas- '«- 
ter Moses Myrmidon, formed a blackberry- 
ing party that I fell in with a summer back 
near Botley, on the road between Cheshara 
and Hemei Hempstead. At a farm-house 
in Bucks it is no uncommon sight for the 
twelve apostles to be seen tucking in greens 
and bacon, or for the tribes of Israel to be 
found drunk together in a pot-house. Some 
poor drunken-brained bigots would i>ot ac- 
cept even the free services of a ploughman, 
ivhose name was not known betoxe \\ve 

Note. — The names above seem so \eT>f 
ludicrous, that I have no 'ioubl ihere -wVVY 
>e many sceptics to the beViel oi vYieu 



: — *♦ 

WHIMSIES. 
An Essay ov the Understak 

" Hany, I ctnaot thlaV," Myi Dick, 
** What makes my cmcles grow so thick 
^ Yott do not recollect,** sajt Harry, 
** How great a calf they have to earrj.* 



'^ Old Westmiwster Quibbi 

Toes. : 

A fellow did desire 
To warm at a fire 

His toes, before he went home ; 
Bat the man said *' No, 
If yon put fire and toe 

Together, yon will bnm the room." 

B. C. 

One did ask, why B 
Was put before C, 

And did much desire to know- 
Why a man must he^ 
Before he can see. 

And I think I have hit on it now. 

The Red Nose. 

A Man did sarmise. 
That another man's eyes 

Were both of a different frame ; 
For if they had been matches. 
Then, alas I poor wretches. 

His nose would a set 'em in a flame 



"New Westminster Quibbi 
The Soldier. 

•* There is one soldier less,* 
Exclaimed sister Bess, 

Ah a funeral passed by the door ; 
Then said Mr. Brown, 
** I'll bet you a crown, 

1*11 prove it is one soldier morf.** 

Scilicet. 

Why every silly clt 
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nuie liiend briags lae from Ireland of a violin, or a. pur of beUom, or other 
e of jupe*, ID common hm amoog wfainuical form ; and the nuht^iny u 
nring pfop)e in Dublin and Clon- lecurely bound and ornamented with brau 
Tbeir shape and materiab being wire : to a small brau chain is attached a 
different from anj in England, they t^n cover to the bowl. Ibe tube is of dog- 
ireicnted in the above oigraving, wood, luch a* butcher*' skewcrt are maob 
ibowa their exact liie. The bowl ot, ot ol » i\ia&u VaA "•«*.•, <iK&,>««i|. 
"Bwrf of iron, like the locket of & nw^^^Ae, iuk] \it x»l«o^ ^"S- ^"'f*^^ 
'>i^, wiaaertedmapieGaotiiiabo. datoa to Qift v»da»,ot T*^^;^^^ 
w, u faerf fbown, IB tin ibupt son. TbwfcVT**'**'*'*'^ 
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Tlie fludeeTif or short pipe, the "little 
tube of ina$;ic power," wherewith the Irish 
labourer amuses himself in England, is 
thus mentioned in a note on the " Fairy 
Legf ends and Traditions of the South of Ire* 
land,*' by Mr. Crofton Croker : — ^'Dudeen 
signifies a little stump of a pipe. Small 
tobacco pipes, of an ancient form, are fre- 
quently found in Ireland on digging or 
ploughing up the ground, -particularly in 
the vicinity of those circular intrenchments, 
called Danish forts, which were more pro« 
bably the villai^es or settlements of the 
native Irish. Tliese pipes are believed by 
the peasantry to belong to the CluricauneS| 
and when discovered are broken, or other- 
wise treated with indij^nity, as a kind of 
retort for the tricks which their supposed 
owners had played off." Mr. Croker sub* 
joins a sketch of one of these pipes, and 
adds, tiint ** in the Antholot;ia uibernica, 
vol i. p. .'J.'>2, (Dublin, 1793,) there is a 
print of one, which was found at BraOr 
nockstowir, county KiUlare, sticking be- 
tween the teeth of a human skull ; and {t is 
accompanied by a paper, which, on the 
authority of Herodotus, (lib. i. se<!. 86,^ 
Strabo, (lib. vii. 290,) Pomponius Mela, (2,) 
and Solinus, (c. 15,) goes to prove that the 
northern nations of Kurope were aqt^uaioted 
with tobacco, or an herb of similar proper- 
ties, and that they smoked i^ CflRMgh small 
tubes— of course, long befoVa th0 tzistenoe 
of America was known.'* 



3. 



Modem S^^Hte. 



€axritk 9Ia^^ 



No. XLV. 
FACETlk. 

1. 

Iloldijiff in Ce^tte. "• 

ft 

First Oent. 'Ti8 vvi'll known I am a Gentleoian. 
My father was a man of ^500 a year, and he held 
Kometbing in capite too. 

Second Gent. So does my I^ord something — 

tUtlisU Lord. Nay, by ipy troth, what I hol^ in 
oapit§ in wurth littlfi or nothing. 

FooVt Eofpttrieiice, 

Pa^e. lit* thnt'» first a sphnlar,aiid next'b love, (he 
^ar after itt either an arrnnt fool or a madrntta.. 

Mditffr. Hour came yonr knayery \rj »ncVi ex^yerv- 
iaeef 

^og9, A% ibolff da by .iwiFst Mncb9^I VOii i»« «K V»«*»«!^1'^\^»»\.^^1«^'^^ 
«nd I believe it. :]i*li» 



Maftty, yivillmlul — fha rogae 

men hftva trudled me om mbm Aaipn'd i 
other, tkaft g^ve me raoh • JeA u &as hal 

ma. 

■ V i. ■ ' 

Spnniard. Tlw air btinf this sad rarifie 
pfovidei u fBod atoiBulii. 

Englitkmtm. A/atand t^ earth little or 
MtiKfy 'am with ; Z thUk % eabbage is a je 
jon. . 

' SpoM. ^Vhy, tmlj a good eabbsfa U f«sp« 
oar people are often Tarj lanrloaa, iMj al 
often. 

' Eng. O BO Hoh natter, fidth, Spsnian 
If they got b«l a plaee of booT, tliej shall h) 
bone« out, aad write vidameath Bere hail 
eaten, as if *twort a mlraelft And if thei 
lenn hen, the fsathen ihall be spread befbi 
with greaterfnide ttaawe our carpets at soi 
solemnity. 

5. 

Foolish Form. 

Servant (t» m^ Jxtri Stately^s Gentlemc 
Kr. here's yonr Lord's footman come to tell 
lord's hat is blown out of his hand. 
Lord W. Why did net the footman take i 
Viher. He dnmt not, my Lord ; 'tis abovi 
Lord W. Where ? atop of the chimney ? 
UAer. Above his ofllce, my Lord. 
Lord W. How does this fool, for wan 
greatness, swell with empty cerenK>ny, a 
hiniself with oatworks I That a man mnsi 
mbbiah to come at an ass. Engliti 

6. 

Cast Books. 

fruiting maid. I hare a new Bible too; : 
my Lady left her Practice of Piety, she gave 

Net 
7. 
Oood at guessing. 

Nay, good Mr. Constable, you are e'en th 
at being wise that ever I knew. Nett 

8. 

Essays at Essays* 

1. O eternal blockhead, did yon never writi 

fl. I did essay to write Eaaayv, bnt I eaa 

writ Essays. Nee 

9. 
Hard words, 

\tL^vw»r^-^cy;^:\\^^ ^^ Y.<»MeaUal 8pi|«tadi 
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• ■■ / • 10. . -^ : ■ ' 
Scatuhls $0 AthtUm, 

late learned Doctor; who, thongli himself 
JCTtor of a Deity, yet was obsexred to be 
peraaadinf this son of men [the rakehelly 
. lafidela aboot towa] of tbe necenity and 
' MlierioB ; aad boiay askad how he oame 
laalf M AMb this .way, aada nawer, that 
iM their ignoranoe and indiaonet debanish 
1 Soaadal to lh» PrafesBum of Atlwiim. 

11. 
(i/or Mug afruld in a Sform. 

Iparafa I i^hy what dost thoa call eoavage ? 
elf woald aot have exchangad hia toa years* 
' ten daya* storm at aea. ▲ 3tDrv 1 a hiu> 
ad flghting men are oothipf to iti eitiea 
«, aotfaiBg. *Ti« A resiatlesa coward, that 
nan. 4t dtfadvfuitafa.} an uBafcottiitabU 
fir*t ooajar^B dowii ^ man'-« cpura^ ai^l 
tl^e devil orer him { and, in fine, ft i« 4 

)d laekt that it shovld be all these tenil^ 
|ret that we should outlive it I 
Jo god-a-nriercy to our courages tho', 1 tell 
ir; but lilie an "angry wench, when it had 
luster'd itself weary, it lay still again. 

Behn. 

'Dutch Gallantry. 

lat, beat a woman, S^ir ? 
'sha, all's one for that ; if I 4m prorokedt 
lave its effects upon whomsoe'er it light : 
Tromp, wheo he took his Mistress a quff 
•r finding fault with an ill-fashioned leg \e 
1 liked his humour welL Behm. 

13. 
Dutekman^ 

tting at home in the chimney oomer, curs- 
of Duke de Alva upon the jugs, for laying 
)n on beer. Behn. 

14. 

Rake at phureh, 

shall know all, when I meet her in the 
>rrow. 1 am resolved to venture thither, 
raid the dogfs will bark me out agnin, and 
IBS let the congregation know hew mneh I 
er to the place. Durfe^, 

* 

15. 



16. 
EngHihBettH, contrasted tdlth a French one. 



Lifing Traveller. 



At baUeve jd« then ? the dcvU tBka ne, if 
brtd ieUawB ean ba lavfd : flity nmikMt 



-• a true-bred English Beau has indaed thu 

powder, the essence, the toothpick, the snuff-bon^ ; mit 
is na idle ; but the faaU is in the flesh-^ haa ao( 
thp motian, and looks sti^ under all this. Now % 
French Fop like a Poet,, is bom so, and would be 
known without clothes ; It is in ^his eyes, his nose, 
his fingers, his elbons, his hed8.Thay dance when they 
lealh, and sing when they speak. We hava oDtUng in 
that perfection as abroad ; and our cuckolda* aa watt 
aa our grapes, ar« b\}4 half rip^Md. JEhmmbg, 

u. 

Fancifiil Recipe, prescribed fbr sick Fancy . 

. The juice of a lemon that's civil at seasooi^ 
Twelve dancing caperp, ten lunatic reasons ; 
Two dying notes of an ancient swan ; 
Three feighs, a thousand years kept, if you can ; 
Some scrapings of Q jges's ring may pass, 
' With the skin of a shadow caught in a glass ; 
Six pennyworth of thoughts untold ; 
The j<flly of a star, before it be cold ; 
* One ounce of courtship from a country daughter; 

A grain of wit, and a quart of laughter. — 
Boil these on the fire of Zeal (with some beech-coals, 
lest the vessel burst). — If you can get these ingre- 
diepts, I will oompound them for you. Then, when 
the'patient is perfectly recovered, she shall be married 
in rich cloth of rainbow laced with sunbeaiqs^ 

18. 

Beauties at Church. 

Fair Women in Churches have as ill effect as fine 
Strangers in Grammar schools : for tho* the boys keep 
on the humdrum still, yet noite of 'em mind tiieir lesson' 
for looking about 'em . FoM, 

19. 

Expedients, ^ ' 

I have observed thf wisdopi .of these Moors : for 
some days since befag^ iHvUed by one of the chief 
Bashaws to dinner, after meat, fitting by a huge fire, 
and feeling his shins to bum, I requested him to pull 
back his chair, bn.t.^t very vndeTatindingly sent for 
three or four masonti, and removed the chimney. 

Brome. 

20, 

Mayor of Queenborow, a Christittn, giv^ 
ing orderjs for feasting Hengisi, 4 Pagan 
King of Kent, who has invited himnlf to 
the Mayof's^ table. 

give charge the mutton come in all raw ; iha 

King of Ken t is a Pagan\ and utu&t. b«, %rxh^ v^. Ws^ 
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21. 
Foi fMW'f drviof to git m damtjf, 

I kara a privU«fe. I wu At lh« toteni the other 
d»7 1 is tlM wsl room I waclt IwC Tfliim. I sest bat 

• drawer to tell the eoanpuf, ** om ia tke boote with 

• freat bellf longed for a eonuTt** aad I had half a 
paetjr teat me immediatelf. SAMejf. 

22. 
Miter's Sertmnt. 

FrUnd. CameUoB, hew sow, have yoa taned wmj 



pltnned an ezcniiimi to a ne 
cave, but was prereoted from | 
by a heavy rain which bad fell 
the whole of the day. I had no 
the neighbourhood^ and oonld 
procured at my inn any work 
perusal. The library of my lai 
small, and the collection not rem 
being well chosen ; it consisted 
Baron Munchausen, Fox's Mi 
Pilgrim's Progress, and a few oti 
yoar maeter ? ations of an equally edifying d 

Camftion. No; I eold Mj place. Ael wae thfaikSif I should hare been at a loss hc 

to mn away, comee this fellow, and offers me a break* spent the tedious hoarS, had I 

Iket for my good, will to speak to mj master for bin. companion. He was a Stcmt, el 

1 took him at his word, and resigaed my oAee, and a perfect Stranger to me; and fc 

tataed orer mj baager to him haaiediatalj. Now I Temtion riiowed himself pOSSi 
■tnrtaauui. SMHeg, 

23. 

r Wdldng. " 
Jfin$ Lad,]f, 1 am glad I am oome home, UitXwm 
area as wearj with this walking; for God's sake, 

whereabouts does the pleasare of walkiag lie ? I swear number of Tillage lads shonting 1 
I baTe often sought it till I was weary, aod yet I conld iDg at the door of the inn. On il 
a«'ar«Mlit. T.KiOignw. 

24. 

Fooluh Suitor. 
AUtermtm. 8a?e you. Sir. 

Mter. Yoa do aoC think ma daani'd, Sir, (bst yoa 
beetow 



very considerable share of erud 
language was correct, his rema 
and forcible, and delivered in 
energetic and pointed. While c 
converiation, our ears were stoi 



That laldUtion on me ? 

Aid. Good, Sir, no. 
Whom would yoa speak with here? 

Suit. Sir, my diseonrse 
Points at one Alderman Covel. 

Aid, J am the party. 

Sidt, I naderstaad you bare a daughter, if 
Of most uakaowa perfections. 

Aid, She is as Hearen made her— 

Suit. She goes naked then ; 
The tailor has no band in her. 



C.L. 



or THE 

Crabm Balest^ 

No. III. 



He bad been in Yorkshire dale 

Among the winding sears. 
Where deep and low the hamlets lie, 
Beoeatii a little pateh of sky. 

And little patch of stars.—* WeaDSweaTii. 



Proem. 

In the summer of 1823 Iwas ie«\d\Ti^ ^ 

^ora, few days nt a solitary inn amonntS!iEie caiM\tit^ xs^ %s\^ ^x^jKSMsibakXi^ 
^^^^ of Cra?en. One attemoon i VaA 'i^TM»,\iNx\.v\»xA^^'^^^JAiBi'^ 



the landlord into the cause of tl 
ance, we were informed that a no 
who was reputed to be a witcuy 
shelter at his house from the ind 
the storm, and that some idle bo 
ing her enter, were behaving ii 
manner already mentioned. 

The landlord haring left tht 
said to my companion, ^ So 
witches in Craven, sir ; or^ at 1 
who pretend to be such. I th< 
race of ignorant impostors had 
extinct, but am sorry to find tl 
otherwise.*' 

The stranger looked at me, 
'^ Do you then disbelieve the ei 
witchcraft V 

*^ Most assuredly," I replied. 

" But you must confess that 
did exist V 

'< I do ; but think not its exist 
prophetical ages to be any evidc 
being permitted in the present.^ 

'* But learned works have bee 
to prove the existence of it in lati 
You are aware of the treatises of 
and Sinclair V 

" True ; and learned men ha' 
times committed foolish actions; 
tainly Glanvill and Sinclair, gical 
talents undoubtedly were, showed 
wisdom in publishmg their ridical 
sions, whicn are nothing more i 
o^cAoi^vcv^^^ qC heated imaginatioD 

1(1^ ^QTu^QvcAUvi ^ftK:c&%%^Man 
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'was " deaf to the voice of 'the charmer, said, /Then you doubt my power, think me 

UMA he never so wisely/' thus addressed an impostor, and consider my incantations 

>^!-s-^ I UMU like you, sceptical on the mere jugglery ; you may think otherwise ; 

bj^ct of our present discourse ; but the but sit down by my humble hearth, and in 

lftl)Cs I once entertained have long since less than half an hour you shall observe 

Iftished ; and if you can attend patiently such an instance of my power as I have 

tt history I will relate, I think you will never hitherto allowed mortal to witness/ 

convinc^ that witchcraft does exist ; or I obeyed, and approached the fire. I now 

fceast has existed in very modem times.** gazed around me, and minutely viewed the 

She' stranger then related the story of apartment. Three stools, an old deal table^ 

•n ur ^zr t * ^®^ paus, three pictures of Merlin, 

The Wise Woman of Littondale. Nostradamus, and Michael Scott, a cal- 

■• In the Tear 17 — , in a lonely gill, not dron, and a sack, with; the contents of 

* distant from ArncHfTe, stood a solitary which I was unacquainted, formed the 

a more wretched habitation the whole stock of Bertha. The witch having 



^i^nation cannot picture. It contained sat by me a few minutes, rose, and said^ 

.^«ngle apartment, inhabited by an old < Now for our incantations ; behold me, 

dman, called Bertha, who was throughout but interrupt me not.' She then with chalk 

• valley accounted a wise woman, and a drew a circle on the floor, and in the midst 

lletiser of the * art that none may name.' of it placed a chafing-dish filled with bum- 

MMwat that time very young, and unmar- ing embers ; on this she fixed the caldron^ 

■I; aod, far from having any dread of which she had half filled with water. 

K would frequently talk . to her, and was '^ She then commanded me to take my 

Pays glad when she called at my father's station at the &rther end of the circle, 

le. She was tall, thin, and haggard ; which I did accordingly. Bertha then 

eyes were large, and sunk deep in their opened the sack, and taking from it various 

lets ; and the hoarse masculine intona- ingredients, threw them into the ' charmed 

of her voice were anything but pleas- pot.' Amongst many other articles I 

The reason I took such delight m the noticed a skeleton head, bones of different 

ny of Bertha was this — she was pos- sizes, and the dried carcasses of some small 

lied of much historical knowledge, and animals. My fancy involuntarily recurred 

ated events which had occurred two or to the witch in Ovid — 

^ centuries ago, in a manner so minute c. . - . . ..- 

I particular, thit many a time I have •Sem^^"a.flore»qae.et^ 

In Toduced to believe she had been a Addx<i;t et excepta. luni pemocte pruma., 

sctatress of what she was relating. Bertha ,,. . . ^ . ... j... 

m irodoubtedly of fnreat age ; but what ^ ^ , ^. . , 

3 •"'*'^'* "/ o 1* TL O'a capatquc novem conucis ssBcola passaa** 

Clage was no one ever knew. X nave 

C|uently interrogated her on the subject, ^yhile thus employed, she continued mut- 

C always received an evasive answer to tering some words in an unknown language; 

r inqniries. all I remember hearing was the word konir. 

^ In the autumn, or rather in the latter At length the water boiled, and the witch, 

^ of the summer of 17 — , I set out one presenting me with a glass, told me to look 

^Ding to visit the cottage of the wise through it at the caldron. I did so, and 

OQtn. I had never beheld the interior ; observed a figure enveloped in the steam ; 

^ led on by curiosity and mischief, was at the first glance I knew not what to make 

Mnuined to see it. Having arrived at of it, but X soon recognised the face of 

^ cottage, I knocked at the gate. ' Come N , a friend and intimate acquaints 

li^iiid a voice, which I knew was Bertha's, ance : he was dressed in his usual mode, 

^Atered ; the old woman was seated on a but seemed unwell, and pale. I was asto- 

^^leggedstool, by a turf fire, surrounded nished, and trembled. The figure having 

'three black cats and an old sheep-dog. disappeared. Bertha removed the caldron, 

^<^' she exclaimed, ' what brings you and extinguished the fire. ^ Now,' said 

'^ ? what can have induced you to pay a she, * do you doubt my power ? I have 

h to old Bertha?' I answered, ' Be not brought before you the form of a person 

Ktided ; I have never before this evening who is some miles from this place ; was 

■^wd the interior of your cottage ; and there any deception in the appearance ? I 

filing to do so, have made this visit ; I am no impostor, though you have hitherto 
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have nofc done with you ; I will show yoa 
iomething more wonderful than the ap- 
pearance ui' this evening : to-morruvv, at 
midnight, go and stand upon Arnclifle 
bridg<», and look at the water on tlie left 
tide of it. Nutliiiig will harm you ; fear 
not/ 

*< ' And why sliould I go to Arnclifie 
bridge? What end can be answered by it? 
The place is lonely ; I dread to be there at 
such an hour; may I liave a companion V 

" • No.' 

«* Why not?' 

" * Because the charm will be broken/ 

« « Wliat cliarm ?* 

'* * 1 cannot tell.' 

" * You will not.* 

*' < I will not give you any further in- 
formation : obey me, nothing shall harm 
you.* 

<< < Well, Bertha,' I said, ' you shall be 
obeyed. I believe you would do me no 
•ii^ury. I will repair to ArnclifTe bridge 
to-morrow at midnight ; good night.' 

I then left the cottage, and returned 
home. When I retired to lest I could 
not sleep; slumber iied my pillow, and 
with resiloss eyes L lay ruminating on the 
strange occurrences at the cottage, and on 
what 1 was to behold at Arnclifie bridge. 
Morning dawned, 1 arose unrefireshed and 
fatigued. During the day I was unable to 
attend to any business ; my coming adven- 
ture entirely engrossed my mind. Night 
arrived, I repaired to Arnclifie bridge : 
never shall I forget the scene. It was a 
.lovely night : the full orb\I moon was sail- 
ing peacefully through a clear blue cloud- 
Jess sky, and its beams, like streaks of silvery 
lustre, were dancing on the waters of the 
Skirfare ; the moonlight falling on the hills 
formed them into a variety of fantastic 
shapes ; here one might behold the sem- 
blance of a ruined abbey, with towers and 
spires, and Anglo-Saxon and Gothic arches; 
at another place tliere seemed a castle 
frowning in feudal grandeur, with its but- 
tresses, battlements, and parapets The 
stillness which reigned aroun i, broken only 
by the murmuring of the stream, the cot- 
tages scattered here and there along its 
banks, and the woods wearing an autunmal 
tinge, all united to compose a scene of 
calm and perfect beauty. I leaned against 
the left battlement of the bridge ; I waited 
a quarter of au hour — half an hour — an 
hour — nothing appeared. I listened, all 
was silent ; I looked around, I saw nothing. 
Surely, 1 inwardly ejaculated, I have mis- 
taken the hour; no, it musVbe in\^\^\i\.; 
Bertha has deceived me ; fool VhaX 1 9l\& 



why have I obeyed the' Md^ua? 

reasoned. The clock of the neigl 

church chimed— t counted the at 

was twelve o'clock ; I had mista 

bourj aud I resolved to stay a littj 

on the bridae* I resumed my 

which I had quitted, and gaied 

«tream. The riverain that part r 

clear sliU channel, and * all its ro 

away.' As I looked on the streas 

a low moaning sound, and perce 

water violently troubled, without 

parent cause. The disturbance 

continued a few minutes ceased, 

river became calm, and again fio^ 

in peacefulpess. What could tb 

Whence came tliat low moaoinj 

What caused the disturbance of the 

asked myself these questions aj 

again, unable to give them any 

answer. With a slight iodescrib 

of fear I bent my steps homewa 

turning a corner of the lane that 1 

f^jther's house, a huge dog, app 

the Newfoundland breed, crossed 

and looked wistfully on me. *'. 

low I* I exclaimed, ' hast thou 

master? come home with me, ai 

use thee well till we find him.' 

followed me ; but when I arrivi 

place of abode, I looked for it, bu 

traces of it, and I conjectured it b 

its master. 

*^ On the following morning I 
paired to the cottage of the w 
found her, as on the former occasic 
by the fire. * Well, Bertha,' I 
have obeyed you ; I was yesterda 
night on Arnclifie bridge. 

" ' And of what sight were f 
ness V 

" ' I saw nothing except a sligfa 
ance of the stream.' 

'' ' I know/ she said, ^ you » 
turbance of the water, but did yo 
nothing more ?' 

" * Nothing.' 

" * Nothing I your memory faih 

" * I forgot, Bertha ; as I was 
ing home, I met a Newfoundls 
which 1 suppose belonged to s 
veller.* 

" * That dog,' answered Berth) 
belonged to mortal ; no human 
his master. The dog you saw ^ 
gest; you may, perhaps, have 
him.* 

** * I have frequently heard tale 
gest, but I never credited them. 
\^%«iv^% ^il \wj \iA\.\N^ Uills be tiuc 
, \aa.>{ \^^ tdx^^^v^^ \!c> Is^^ Nagi^isig 



1 are. right, and. a death, will follow authority in Crayen matters, Dr, Whitaker, . 

igbt s appearance/ * from Gajin^ an eagle, and clyj:;:, a rock;" 

lose death V i.e. the eagle's rock ; " as it afTorded many " 

yours.' * secure retreats for that bird in its ridges of 

(ertha refused to make any further perpendicular limestone." The western 

cation, I lefl her. . In less than side of the valley extends to Pennigent ; on 

irs after I quitted her I was in- the skirts of which mountain are many 

hat my friend N , whose ajicient places of interment, called " Giant's* 

lad seen enveloped in the mist of Graves, thought to be Danish. 
on, had that morning committed During the last summer I took a ride up 

ay drowning himself at Arncliffe Littondaie, principally with a view of in- 

i the very spot where I beheld the specting Arncliffe church, on the venerable 

ce of the stream V tower of which I had frequently gazed at a 

vas the story of my companion ; distance. Alas ! it is the only venerable 

unused me, but by no means in- thing about the church, all the rest of which 

iy belief in witchcrafl. I told the has been rebuilt in a most paltry and insig- 

so, and we again entered into a nificant style — not an ornament about it, 

iscussion, which continued till the inside or outside : as Dr. Whitaker truly 

. struck seven, when the stranger says, " it has been rebuilt with all the 

lying, that he could not stay any attention to economy, and all the neglect, 

I he had a distance often miles to both of modern elegance and ancient form, 

t evening along a very lonely road, which characterises tlie religious edifices of 

lief of witchcraft is still very pre- the present day." It is indeed, as the same 

Craven ; and there are now re- historian observes, " a perfect specimen" of 

different parts wise men and a " plain, oblong, ill-constructed building, 

nen, whom tlie country people without aisles, choir, column, battlements, 

hen any property is stolen or lost, or buttresses ; the roof and wainscotting of 

1 for the purpose of fortune-telling, deal, the covering of slate; the walls run- 
postors pretend generally to prac- ning down with wet, and the whole resero- 
lation by the crystal, as in the tale bling a modern conventicle, which this year 
i of deception which MoncriefT has may serve as a chapel, and the next as a 
^niously ridiculed in his " Tom cockpit." The remarks that Arnclifle church 
." Witches and wizards are not leads the doctor to make ought to be thwi- 
)n as they were a few years ago dered in the ears of every " beautifier" from 
us. The spread of education, by Cornwall to Berwick upon Tweed : — 

' National and Sunday Schools, " Awakened by the remonstrances of 
reat way to destroy superstition, their ecclesiastical superior, a parish dis- 
hes were belter known in Craven covers that, by long neglect, the roof of 
nsay Nan, who died a few years their church is half rotten, the lead full 
is old hag travelled with a Guinea of cracks, the pews falling down, the 
ler breast, which she pretended windows broken, the mul lions decayed, 
iCstions, and used at times to open the walls damp and mouldy. Here it is 
aft shop in Bag's-alley, Skipton : well if the next discovery be not the value 
of spells was not very large, for of the lead. No matter whether this cover- 
ionsisted of her Guinea pig, and ing have or have not given an air of dignity 
fa pack of dirty cards. and venerable peculiarity to the churcn for 
lale, the romantic valley which centuries. It will save a parish assess- 

2 scene of the above tale, is at the ment ; and blue slate will harmonize very 
' of the parish of Burnsal, where prettily with the adjoininaf cotton-mill ! The 
ie forks on into two great branches, work of renovation proceeds — the slone 
eof retains the name of Wharfdale tracery of the windows, which had long- 
>urce of the river; and tlie other, shed their dim religious light, is displaced, 

watered by the Skirfare, (some- and with it all the armorial achievements 

led the Litton and Litton Bech,) of antiquity, the written memorials of 

Littondaie. The ancient name benefactors, the rich tints and glowing 

erdale ; and by that designation drapery of saints and angels — but to console 

)ith alludes to it in his " White our eyes for the losses, the smart luminous 

modern sash is introduced ; and if this be 
• 'the deep fork of Amerdale.** Only pointed at top, all is well ; for all is- 
le of the dale is in the parish of sti ll Gothic!* Next are condem ne d the 
; 90 called, acpording to my gteaX ""'•" B.^\av«u«i <iV«^€^\!^^"^«^'* >«»&&»k:'' \».'<siar*>'^. 



massy oaken stallSi many of them capable 
of repairs, many of them wanting none : 
these are replaced by narrow slender deal 
pews, admirably contrived to cramp the 
tall, and break down under the bulky. 
Next the fluted wood work of the roof, with 
all its carved enrichments, is plastered over. 
It looked dull and nourished cobwebs! 
Lastly, the screens and lattices, which, from 
a period antecedent to the Reformation, had 
spread their light and perforated surfaces 
from arch to arch, are sawn away ; and, in 
the true spirit of modem equality, one un- 
distinguishing blank is substituted for 
separations which are yet canonical, and to 
distinctions which ought to be revered,** * 

In Littondale is the celebrated cave 
Doukerbottom Hole : the road leading to 
it is steep and difficult to travel for one 
unused to hilly countries ; but the tourist 
will receive an ample recompense for the 
badness of the road, by the splendid views 
obtained from all parts of it of Wheniside 
and the neighbouring hills. It is some 
years since I saw Doukerbottom Cave; 
and at this distance of time I fear to at- 
tempt a description of its wonders; but I 
remember that the entrance is steep and 
rather dangerous; the first chamber very 
spacious and lofty, and the roof starred with 
beautiful stalactites formed by the dripping 
of the limestone ; that then the cavern be- 
comes narrower and lower, so much so, 
that you have to stoop, and that at the end 
the ear is stunned by a waterfall, which 
discharges itself into some still lower cave. 
I remember, too, that I visited it in com- 
pany with an amiable dissenting mijiister, 
and that we were highly amused at the 

i'okes and tales of our one-eyed guide, Mr. 
'roctor, of Kilnsay. I have just been in- 
quiring afler that worthy and eccentric old 
fellow, and find that he is dead. I am 
sorry for it; and if my reverend friend 
should see this article, I doubt not but he 
will lament with me, that poor old Proctor 
is gone. For many years he had been 
guide to Doukerbottom Cave and Whern- 
side. 

In Littondale is a ridge of rock, called 
Tenant's Hide, from one of the Tenant 
family having galloped along it while 
hunting. A dangerous feat truly, but not 
so daring as is generally supposed ; for I 
am given to understand the ridge is seven 
yards wide, and perfectly level. There are 
fine waterfalls in the valley. I trust that 
a time will come when Littondale will be 
more frequented than at present. 

T.Q.^, 
December, 1827. 



HAGBUSH-LANE.'^; 

From desire to afford the destn 
Conrairs cottage time to reflect, an 
reparation for the ininry they bad i 
on the old man and his wife ; and 
to absuin from all appearance o 
making, the topic has remained \ 
untouched. 

On the 38th of November Mr 
the agent of a respectable ch 
whose sympathy had been exc 
the statements of the TabU Bool 
on me to make some inquiries 
case, and I invited him to accoro] 
to Corrall's shed. We proceedi 
stage to the '^ Old Mother Re( 
Camden-town,1^and walked from 
along the New lioad, leading to U 
till we came to the spot at the 
comer of Ilagbush-lane, on the 1 
side of the road. We had journ 
nothing — the shed had disappear 
the clay swamp whereon it stood. 
the dreary line of road, and the 
meadows, rendered cheerless by i 
frosts and rains, there was not a 
being within sight; and we were 
a mile from any place where inquii 
be made, with a chance of succesiy 
ing the fugitives. As they might 
tired into the lane for better shelte 
the winter, we made our way ac 
quaggy entrance as well as we co 
I soon recognised the little windin 
so delightful and lover-like a walk 
of vernal sunshine. Its aspect, r 
gloomy and forbidding. ' The disrol 
looked black, like funeral mates n 
the death of summer, and wept co! 
upon our faces. As we wouna our 
way we perceived moving figure! 
distance of the dim vista, and so< 
up to a comfortless man and w 
poor couple, huddling over a smal 
dering fire of twigs and leaves. T 
us that Corrall and his wife ha 
down their shed and moved thrc 
before, and were gone to live in 
the new buildings in White-condu 
The destitute appearance of our ini 
in this lonely place induced inq 
specting themselves. The man wai 
don labourer out of employment, 
two days, they had been seeking i 
country without success. Becau 
were able to work, parish-officers 
not relieve them; and they wer 
out a home and without food. T 
vf^iS^L^^ ^Ti^ %'»>\Xi\&\^^ during t 




a UsU Xooit at ^8siliui3{i4am. 



4 wcMicinBllj lighted t fiie for ■ little 



MnoA to itiow as to Ccrrall's pment %oe» ^\Ai no (?j«&. 

■ftfi^ aid Mt Anrard vith u>. Befbra te« famr ijoif '^uAV\<At«^-Q.'S«^"l*)^ -^mc^ 



we got out of Hagbush-lane it vu daik, 
but we could perceive that the site of Cor- 
rall'i cottage and [uioed garden was occu- 
pied b; heaps of gas-manure, belonging to 
-- — a triBe to help them to a lupper and the opulent landowner, vhose laboDien 
a<d tar the night. It was moie, by all destroyed the poor man's residence aud hi* 
I amount, than they coiild have got growing stock of winter vegetables. 

t forlorn place. Tliey cheeirnliy ■ " A man may see how this world 



thief. Hwk in Ihine ew : dumge place* s 
and hwidj dandy, which is »he justice, 
wliich ia the thief? 



Rd)>» Slid furrt 1P> 



We found Corrall and hii wifc tnd chUd 
at No. 3, Bishop'i-pl»ne,Cop«hHW-«««- 
The overseen would hiva Ukan ihetn into 
the workhouse, but tha oW nwB lOd hli 
wife refused, becuUN, Ucoidiag to tha 
workhouse rulM, had thif entarcd, ihcy 
would have hMO Mpartted. In f TbtForm 
of Solemnization of .Maltltilon)r,"U ja «tl- 
joined, after the Join iug 6f hand*, "ThOM 
whom God hatb joinrd MgribiT, ht to 
mat put Huidet f aild tlwbah thla pra>- 
■criAtion ii bf tb« Ughul older of liVr, ««i 
it jtcOhitaotlT vtctaied by parochial adtho' 
riiy. ComJf is rimy-nine yeart oM, and 
his wlfrt lUngi Bppakt diseased, rfme 
they togetlwrin iha poW-hoUsi tbejr «0Uld 
be iia well circUtoilaDctd ai thejr Cab titt 
bopelnwJth{ tiul, tills not being lilowid, 
they MitWH •ndeaToUrtng to pick tip k 
living hf lelliog (eadj drcMM ™«t «»d 
small baer to laboorinf peOpU. Tbtir 
child, 5 girt about seven veiri rf ap, Heml 
destined to K tagftboiid and laWiai* iiOf 
unless b«u oau bi d»41sed to taka W 
off the tiM pwple'a hands, and put har 
to schoql. On leaving them I gate tb« 
wife five abtUlnBa, which a coJMipondfBl 
Bent for th«r tua :• Kod Mr. t. iefl hM 
address, that, Whm the* get atttled, tbaj 
may apply ta Ub U tha almonn of tha 
benevoleftt OitiOJaU, BO .-wTiosi bahalf 
he HccompalittA tto tO Wllhess their silua- 

This nottee will tambate .all remmk 
on Hagbush-lane :;hat I reiterate, that since 
itceaaed tobeuae3,at iha eoidbiwi hijbr. 
way from ihe north oT'EngUtui into Lea- 
don, it liecaxne a green lane, affording ' 
lovely walks to lovers of rural scenery, 
which lawless encroachments have de- 
spoiled, and only a Few spots of its former 
beauty remain. It is not " waste " o( the 
manors through which it passes, but be- 
longs lo the crown ; aLd if the Commis- 
aioners of Woods and Forests survey and 
itiquiie, they will doubtless claim and poa- 
less themselves of Ihe whole, and a^ro- 
priale il by sale to the public service. True 
it is, that on one or two occasions manor 
homages have been called, and persons 



ffir 



coloutably admitted to certwn pared*; bnt 
tbf land so disposed o^ ahomagecould ut 
^lUy Admit claimants into posseuionof- 
aarcould an entirob'tbdcourtroUscaiifa ^ 
a tegal title. Weed t^ couit. rolls ihtn. ^ 
trttal wlU, 4 Imt ill obt liint«iai|h(n> Hal t; 
Ihe iMWUdUi JouliMdllUlatdli^; ud 
tbiillty uf mA K till«.hu Maned wdIi. 



viD(U,that, 



Mntailip 



_ _ il*nl^ 

liuih-laM a«luaUy dtiiliuiuItnl»«lK> ■' 
the inaoi>f^ourt, and hold thmr.oKsi 

by open seizure, deeminsMudia holt _ 
legal, to all Intents iad pufpaMs, as m , 
that the lord bf tha manor can pre. Socti ;, 
poMeMom -are lords in ihalr own riglii- ^ 
a right unknown to.lha law of tAeland- 
founded ou'mers ^uW; wWob, wtrt il 
eiercised on (li« peuoadltiitt of paaMngen, 
Would jnfallihli siibioCt sflftoessftil claiftiDU 
Id (he inconvenienci of Uikin| eith«r.3 Ion; 
voyage to New South Wales, or, perhipi, 
a short walk withnlit the walls of ttevigiilE, 
there to receive the ^higWI te*aid' >k , 
thctiff's substitute can beatdWi 



matahttit» 



AKCltlfti AND HODEBIC 



AkciBVT CautiiTKT, && 

DUtUkOm.'^tt haa liaed qdest 
whathat tha attdtoii wats acquainjed w& 
thii alt, but a paaaagfl of Dibseoiidei M 

yflnly IndlMUa Ilia ttMotioe, b«t shorn lla' 
the nalM vf itt pflhcbal inslruneut, ibe 
alcrnbic, wa< dcnvad irom the Greek lu- 

;gu3^. Pill)];, givea the' same eiplamliOi | 
as DlDstbrides docs, of the manner of «• 
Iracting quicksilver from cinnabar bj ^ 
tillation. And Seneca describes an ioiW- 
ment exactly resembling tlie lianOt 
Hippocrates even describes the poms' t' 

' disiillalion". lie talksof vapours fron ** 
boiling fluid, which meeting with resiilM'* 
slop and condense, till they fell in A^p 
Zosimus of Panopolis, an Egjptim wfi 
desires his students to furnish ihemi^'* 
with alembics, gives them directions to* 
to use ihem, describes them, and piV^ 
drawings of such as best deserte to « 
employed in practice. 

AUoXu u\^ Xnd(.— Of the nihitUtd 



rock-nlti&cwf Aristotle speakSyWhea he says is more diffuse; He says, that in the time, 
liat in Umbria the burnt ashes of nishes and of Tiberius there was an artificer Avho made 
eedf, boiled in water, yield a great quan- vessels of glass, which were in tlieir com- 
ity of salt. Theophrastus observes the position and fabric as strong and durable 
ame. Varro relates of dwellers on the as silver or gold; and that being introduced 
orders of the Hhine, who having neither into the presence of the emperor, be pre- 
Ba nor pit salt, supply themselves by sented him with a vase of this kind, such 
leans of the saline cinders of burnt plants, as he thought worthy of his acceptance. 
^liny speaks of ashes as impregnated with Meeting with the praise his invention de--. 
eUts, and in particular of the nitrous ashes served^ and finding his presc nt so favour- 
i burnt osik ; adding, that these salts are ably received, he threw the vase with such 
ksed in medicine, and that a dose of lixivial violence upon the floor, that bad it been of 
lahea is an excellent remedy. Hippocrates, brass it must have been injured by the 
^lsu8« Dioscorides, and especially Galen, blow ; he took it up again whole, but 
iften recommend the medical use of sal dimpled a little, and immediately repaired 
llcali. To the mixture of acids and alcali, it with a hammer. While in expectation 
fhiUy ascribed fermentation. Solomon of ample recompense for his ingenuity, the 
seems to have known this effect of them, emperor asked him whether any body else 
yiben he speaks of " vinegar upon nitre/' >^as acquainted with this method of pre- 
. Cleopatru'9 Pearl, — A convincing proof paring glass, and being assured that no 
0f the ability of the ancients in chemistry other was, the tyrant orden d his bead to be 
H the experiment with which Cleopatra immediately struck off; lest gold and sil- 
entertained Marc Antony, in dissolving be- ver, added he, should become as base as 
Vfe bim, in a kind of vinegar, a peiirl of dirt. Dion Cassius, on this head, confirms 
^ery great value, (above 45,'i60/. sterling.) the attestations of Pliny and Petronius. 
It present we know not of any *' vinegar" Ibn Abd Alhokim speaks of malleable glass 
koi can produce this effect ; but the fact is sis a thing known in the flourishing times of 
rell attested. Probably the queen added %"ypt. Greaves, in his work on Pyramids, 
omething to the vinegar, omitted by the mentions him as a celebrated chropologist 
istoriaD. The aid of Dioscorides, sur- among the Arabians, and cites from him 
lamed Fbacas, who was her physician, tliat ** Saurid built in the western pyramid 
aight have enabled her thus to gain her thirty treasuries, filled with store of riches 
^ager with Marc Antony, that she would and utensils, and with signatures made of 
txceed him in the splendour and costliness precious stones, and with instruments of 
^f her entertainment. But Cleopatra her- iron and vessels of earth, and with arms 
Lelf was a chemical adept, as appears from which rust not, and with glass which might 
■opie of her performances still in the libra- be bended, and yet not broken, &c/' 
riei of PariS| Venice, and the X'atican. There is, however, a modern chemical com- 
Aod Pliny informs us of the emperor Caius^ position, formed of silver dissolved in acid 
kluu by means of. fire he extracted some spirits, and which is called voriin lunce, or 
iold from orpiment. horned moon, a transparent body, easily 
4 MaUeMllty of Glass, — The method of put into fusion, and very like horn or glass, 
Tendering glass ductile, which is to us a and which will bear the hammer. Borri- 
•ecret, was assuredly a process well chius, a Danish physician of the seven- 
Jmown to the ancients. Some still doubt teenth century, describes an experiment of 
of it, as others 'have of the burning glasses his own, by which he obtained a pliant and 
^- Archimedes. Because forsooth they do malleable salt: he gives the receipt, and 
i>ot know how it could be effected, they concludes from thence, that as glass for the 
^ill not. admit the fact, notwithstanding the most part is only a mixture of salt and 
^act accounts we have of it, till somebody sand, and as the sail may be rendered duc- 
i^n recovers this lost or neglected secret, tile, glass may be made malleable : be even 
Ml Kircher and Buffon did that of Archi- imagines that the Bomtin artificer, spoken 
teles's mirrors. Pliny says, the flexibility of by Pliny and Pet:onius, may have suc- 
if glass was discovered in the time of cessfully used antimony as the principal 
tiberius; but that the emperor fearing ingredient in the composition of his vase. 
«8t gold and silver, tliose most precious Descartes sui)|:osed it possible to impart 
)ietais, should thereby fall in their value, malleability to glass, and MorhoflT assures 
lo as to become contemptible, ordered the us that Boyle was of the same opinion. 
residence, workhouse, and tools of the in- PaintUig on Glass. — ^This art, so far as it 
^ious artisan to be destroyed ^ and thus deipend* \i^vi\x «.\\«vsvviV.\>j^'««'^ ^^iwxveJi.^'^iv- 
9paigM the art in its infiuicy. PeUpniui mw\^ V^i\\\s^ ^\i^>:\Q\x, ^'^ ■^>a»>«<'fc.\a^^ 
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striking instances in the windows of ancient 
churches, where paintings present them- 
selves in the most vivid colours, without 
detracting from the transparency of the 
glass. ^>erhave and others observe, that 
we have lost the secret to such a degree, 
that there are scarcely any hopes of recover- 
ing it. Late experiments go far towards a 
successful restoration of this art. 

Democritus. — ^This eminent man, who 
was a native of Abdera in Thrace, flourish- 
ed upwards of four centuries before the 
Christian &>ra. For the sake of acquiring 
wisdom he travelled into Egypt, and abode 
%vith the priests of the country. He ma^ 
be deemea tlic father of experimental phi- 
losophy. Tt is affirmed that he extracted 
the juice of every simple, and that there 
was not a quality belonging to the mineral 
or vegetable kini^doms that escaped his no- 
tice. Seneca says, that he was the inventor 
of reverberating furnaces, the first who 
gave a softness to ivory, and imitated nature 
in her production of precious stones^ par- 
ticularly the emerald. 

Gunpowder. — Virgil and his commenta- 
tor Servius, Hyginus, Eustathius, La Cerda, 
Valerius Fiaccus, and many other authors, 
speak in such a manner of Salmoneus's at- 
tempts to imitate thunder, as suggest to us 
that he used a composition of the nature of 
gunpowder. He was so expert in mecha- 
nics, that he formed machines which imi- 
tated the noise of thunder, and the writers 
of fable, whose surprise in this respect may 
be compared to that of the Mexicans yrhen 
they first beheld the fire-arms of the Spa- 
niards, give out that Jupiter, incensea at 
the audacity of this prince, slew him with 
lightning. It is mucn more natural to sup- 
pose that this unfortunate prince, as the in- 
ventor of gunpowder, gave rise to these 
fables, by having accidentally fallen a 
victim to his own experiments. Dion and 
Joannes Antiochenus report of the emperor 
Caligula, that be imitated thunder and 
lightning by means of machines, which at 
the same time emitted stones. Themistius 
relates, that the Brachmans encountered 
one another with thunder and lightning, 
which they had the art of launching from 
on high at a considerable distance. Aga- 
thias reports of Anthemius Traliensis, that 
having fallen out with his neighbour, Zeno 
the rhetorician, he set fire to his house with 
thunder and lightning. Philostrates, speak- 
ing of the Indian sages, says, that when 
they were attacked by their enemies they 
did not leave their walls to figbl \V\eTn,\i\]Ll 
repelled and put them to flight by \\mT\det 
^nd lightning. In another place ne a\\e^» 



that Hercules and Bacchus attempting to 
assail them in a fort where iher were en- 
trenched, were so roughly received by le- 
iterated strokes of thunder and lightning, 
launched upon them from on high by tlK 
besieged, that they were obliged to retire. 
The effects ascribed to these engines cooU 
scarcely be brought about but by gnnpov- 
der. In Julius Africanus there is a receipt 
for an ingenious composition to be throws 
upon an enemy, very neaiiy resembling 
that of gunpowder. But that the andentt 
were acquamted with it seems proved b^ 
yond doubt, by a clear and positive passage 
of an author called Marcus Grsecus, wbme 
work in manuscript is in the Royal Librarjr 
at Paris, entitled " Liber Ignium.'' "Die 
author, describing several ways of encmm- 
tering an enemy, by launching fire upon 
him, among others gives the following re- 
ceipt: — Mix together one pound of lite 
sulphur, two of charcoal of willow, and 
six of saltpetre ; reduce them to a very fine 
powder in a marble mortar. He directi t 
certain quantity of this to be put into t 
long, narrow, and well-compacted cover, 
and so discharged into the air. Here we 
have the description of a rocket Itie 
cover with whicli thunder is imitated be 
represents as short, thick, but half-filled, 
and strongly bound with packthr^, whidi 
is exactly the form of a cracker. He tbeo 
treats of different methods of preparing 
the match, and how one squib may set fire 
to another in the air, by baring it enclond 
within it. In short, he speaks as clearly of 
the composition and effects of gunpowder 
as any body in our times could do. Vm 
author is spoken of by Mesne, an Arabim 
physician, who flourished in the begiDDing 
of the ninth century. There is reason to 
believe that he is the same of whom Galen 
speaks. 

Genebatiok.* 

There are two theories on this subject 
among the modems. Harvey, Stenon, Gnuf, 
Redi, and other celebrated physicians, 
maintain that all animals are oviparous, 
and spring from eggs, which in the aniniil 
kingdom are what seed is in the vegetable. 
Hartsoeker and Lewenhoek are of a diSet' 
ent opinion, and maintain that all animtb 
spring by metamorphosis from little aDJmak 
of extreme minuteness. 

The first of these systems is merely*! 
revival of that taught by £ropedocle8,[as 
c\\.^d by Plutarch and Galen, and next to 
\v\TCi^\Y^Qci^\»&^ KTv^<cjCft^%mi Macrobias. 
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atk Tenniculiy is but a revival 'of Um 
IDS of Democritus and other ancients, 
ipocratesy founding himself upon a 
pie universally received by antiquity 
athing arises from nothing, advanced 
othing in nature absolutely perished } 
othing, taking it altogether, was pro- 
anew; nothing bom, but what nad 
r. existence ; t£it what we call birth, 
f such an enlargement as brings from 
ess to light, or readers visible, those 
animalcula which were before im[>er- 
le.. He maintains that eveiy thing 
MS as much as it can, from the lowest 
highest degree of magnitude. These 
pies he afterwards applies to genera- 
ind declares that the larger sizes arise 
the lesser; that all the parts success- 
expand themselves, and grow and 
86 proportionally in the same series 
le; that none of them in reality takes 
art of another, so as to be quicker or 
: in growth; but that those which are 
lUy uurger sooner appear to the eye, 
hose wnich are smaller, though they 
I means preceded them in birth or 
Dce^ 

Ifm-f^The. multiplicity of animation 

ich the polypus is capable, supposed 

e been discovered by the modems, 

Lnown to the ancients. There are 

^ of Aristotle and St. Augustine, 

in they speak of it as a thing which 

new from their own experience. The 

in Us book entitled << De Quan- 

Anime,** relates, that one of his 

I performed the experiment before 

r cutting a polypus in two ; and that 

iiately the separated parts betook 

elves to flight, moving with precipita- 

he one one way, and the other ano* 

Aristotle, speaking of insects with 

feet, says, that tl^re are of these 

Is or insects, as well as of plants and 

that propagate themselves by shoots : 

I what were but the parts of a tree 

, become thus distinct and separate 

so in cutting one of these ammals, 

uristotle, the pieces which before com- 

altogether but one animal, become 

a sudden so many different indivi- 

He adds, that the animating prin<- 

In these insects is in effect but one, 

I multiplied in its powers, as it is in 

Tke Sexuai System of PlanU. 

it fai Yaiitfmn fnmdti, omBcaqnt -ndniffl 
aitor tmftt, imtsnt ad mnttiA palnus 
ra, popolao nspint popnlu iotQt 
tttMiplMtnit, alhoqae anibilat alnvs. * 
i^kmdim OeJirnpm Bworii tl 



Claudian's verses have been thus &. 
miliarly Englished :— ^ The tender boughs 
live together in love, and the happy trees 
pass ueir time entirely in mutual em- 
braces. Palms by consent salute and 
nod to each other; the poplar, smitten 
with the poplar, sighs ; whilst planes and 
alders express their affection in the melody 
of whispers.'' This allusion to the ^ Loves 
of the Plants'* was not a mere imagination 
of the old poet: their sexual difference 
was known to the old philosophers. ** Na- 
turalists,** says Pliny, ** admit the distinc- 
tion of sex not only in trees, but in herbs, 
and in all planti." _^ 

AsTAOvoMT— -Mathematics— Mecha- 
Kics — Optics, &c 

The Fibration of the PendtUum was em* 
ployed, for the purpose it is still applied to, 
by the ancient Arabians, long before the 
epoch usually assigned to its fint discovery. 
A learned gentleman at Oxford, who care- 
fully examined the Arabian manuscripts in 
the library of that university, says, *' The 
advantages recommending the study of 
astronomy to the people of the East were 
many." He speaks of " the serenity of 
their weather ; the largeness and correct- 
ness of the instruments they made use of 
much exceeding what the modems would 
be willing to believe; the multitude of 
their [observations and writings being six 
times more than what has been composed 
by Greeks and Latins ; and of the number 
of powerful princes who, in a manner be- 
coming their own magnificence, aided them 
with protection." He affirms, that it is 
easy <* to show in how many respects the 
Arabian astronomers detected the deficiency 
of Ptolemy, and the pains they took to cor- 
rect him; how carefully they measured 
time by water-clocks, sand-glasses, immense 
solar dials, and even by the vibratione of 
the pendulum ; and with what assiduity and 
accuracy they conducted themselves in 
those nice attempts, which do so much 
honour to human genius — the taking the 
dbtances of the stars, and the measure of 
the earth." 

Bef^rqction of Light, — According to 
Roger Bacon, Ptolemy, the great philoso- 
pher and geometrician, gave the same ex- 
planation of this phenomenon, which Des- 
cartes has done since ; for he says, that " a 
ray, passing from a more rare into a more 
dense medium, becomes more perpendicu- 
lar." PloUin^ '^RiAtft ^ \x.^a&Sau^ ^x^^s^^a^^ 
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about the refhrction of Rgbt, Bstronomieal re- to low ikai all we eft» see hdod eafth loteia 

fraction, and the cause of the extraordinai^ poees between it and us, wbioh makiDg jl 

size ofplanets when they appear on the hon* appear at a greater distance, we are nr- 

zon. rtoleniy, and after him Alhazen, said, prised at observing it so large, or rstlur 

that *' when a ray of light passes fruni -a more imagine it larger than it is. For the mum 

rare into a more dense metliutn,it diangesits reason the sun and moon, when appstring 

direction when it arrives upon the surface upon the horizon, seem to be -at agKtl« 

of the latter, describing a liiiQ which inter- distance, by reason of the interposition «l 

sects the angle made by that of its first those objects which are vpon the inrfaesol 

direction, nnd a perpendicular falling upon our earth, than when they are over hesd) 

it from the more dense medium." Bacon and consequently there will arise in osf 

adds, after Ptolemy, that ** the angle form- minds an idea of their largeness, aogmented 

ed by the coincidence of those two lines is by that of their distance, and this of eotms 

not always equally divided by the refracted must make them appear larger to us, wbM 

ray ; because in proportion to the greater viewed on the horizon, than when sees is 

or less density ot the medium, the ray is the senitb. 

more or less refracted, or obliged to decline PertpeetivB qf the AnoienUj^^etk af 

from its first direction." Sir Isaac Newton the learned deny the ancieUts the advantagt 

subsequently deducing the cause of refrac- of having known the rales of perSpectiH^ 

tion, from the attraction made upon the' ray or of having put them in practice, suthoofli 

of light by the btjdies surrounding it, says, Vjtruvius makes mention of the principla 

'* that mediums are more or less attractive of Democritus and Anafagoras respectiB|f 

in proportion to their density .'' ' that science, in a manner that plainly sheirt 

UttroHomic i2(?/Vactioii.-^Ptolemy, ac- they were not ignorant of them* ^^ADiIl• 

quaioted with the principle of the refraction goras and Democritus," says he> ** were iii- 

of light, (»uUl not fail to conolude that this structed by Agatarohus, U^e diseipls of 

was the cause of the appearance of planets Eschylus. They both of them taognt tk 

upon the horizon before they came there, rules of drawing, so as- 1<^' imitate fiw soy 

Hence he accounted for those appearances point of view the prospect thfit lay in ligh^ 

•fVom the difference there was between the by making the lines in their draught, ian- 

medium of air, and that of ether which lay ing from the point of view there, exaetly t 

beyond it ; so that the rays of light coming resemble the radiation of these in natart{ ;: 

from the planet, and entering into the insomuch, that however igporant any one 

denser medium of our atmosphere, must of might be of the rales whereby -this VM 

course be so attracted as to change their performed, yet they could not but know tl 

direction, and by tliat means bring the star sight the edifices, and other prospects wUdf 

to our view, before it really come upon offered themselves in the perapeotive sonei 

the horizon. they drew for the decoration of the tbettn^ 

Whff Stars appiar lurgett upon the Hori- where, though all the objects were reprs* 

jron is attempted to be accounted fbr by sented on a plain surface, yet they sweilsd 

Roger Bacon. He says it may proceed out, or retired from the sight, just as objsoli 

from this, that the rays coming from the do endowed with all dimensions." Ague 

star are made to diverge from each other, he says, that the painter Apcttarius drew t 

not only by passing from the rare medium scene ^r the theatre at Tralles, *^ wlndi 

of ether into the denser one of our sur- was wonderfully pleasing to the eye, on 

rounding air, but also by the interposition account that the artist had so well managsd 

of clouds and vapours arising out of the the lights and shades, that the architectnrs 

earth, which repeat the refraction and aug? appeared in reality to have all its piojee* 

ment the dispersion of the rays, whereby tions." Pliny says, that Pamphilus, who 

the object .must needs be magnified to our was an excellent painter, applied hinMstf 

eye. He afterwards adds, that there has much to the study of geometry, and msiifa 

been assigned by Ptolemy and Alhazen tained that << without its aid it was impof" 

another more reasonable cause. These sible ever to arrive at perfection in that 

autliors thought that the reason of a star's art.'' Pliny elsewhere, says, that Apdkf 

appearing larger at its rising or setting than fell short of Asclepiodorus iri " the .art of 

when viewed over head arose from this, laying down distances in his paintings.'^ 

that when the star is over head there are no Lucian, in his Dialogue of Zeuxis, spesM 

i/nmecfja/e objects perceived beiweeiiixwvd o{ U\<i effects of perspective ia picturei; 

^», so that we judge it neam to \xs, tsij\d. ^w^ ^\v^^?x\^\.>^'i, '\w >sm4 wiQ^fie to bis 
are not surprised at its lilUenes$ •, WtyAaeii T3w«\w^^^ ox \\:>sN.q^>j ^\ Y^\&!M^^«iiBk 
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K)unt of MeAoetius's picture of the 
llMbef, 'detchbei the nftppf effects 
active wh«n Btudied with care. 
/ Probl9mth^Anstoi\e wu the first 
)oM'the ftnttoofl uroblem respect- 
(^mhIttMs of that image of the sun, 
formed by his rajs passing through 
puncture, even though the hole 
st^uare or triangular. " Why is 
ires Aristotle, '* that the sun, in 
;hrough a square puncture, forms 
[Q'^n orbicular, add not into a 
T fi^re, 83 when it shines through 
la i^ not because the efflux- of its 
oiigh the pupeture, oonverges it 
)R9^ whose base is the luminous 

ng.'ike Oireh. — If there remain 
I o£ solving this probletn it is 
Dn that discovery of Hippocrates 
called the squaring of the LunulcB^ 
iai4 to have ^rst put him in heart, 
to atteqapt the squaring of the 
rhis Hippocrates must not be con- 
with tne father of medicine, who 
le isle of Cos. He- who is spoken 
F^ a famous geometrician, and 
at i^vo hundred yearn before Jesus 

• ■ - • 

^oras appears to have been the 
dared this enterprise, and it was 
was in prison at Athens. . Plu- 
; positively that he achieved it; 
nust be looked upon only, as a 
expression* Aristotle in many 
{Rtions the efforU of the Pythago- 
soB and Antiphon, who Uicewise 
themselves with having found out 
re of the circle. Aristophanes 
learned of his time for attempting 
this problem. One of the nearest 
ations to the solution of this pro- 
iat of Archimedes. He found the 
a of the diameter to the circum- 
• be as 7 to 23, or somewhat be- 
and 92 ; and it is in making use 
nedes's method, that Wallis lays 
;s for attaininjf nearly the square 
;le ; • yet they bring us not fully up 
far soever we advance. Archi- 
itented himself with what he had 
rhich was to find out a proportion 
d serve all the purposes of ordi- 
tice. What he neglected to do, 
ed approximations was afterwards 
I by Apollonius, and by Philo of 
7ho lived in the third century. 
ugrivg of the Parabola i? one of 
;trical discClreries which has done 
ur toArchimedes. It is lemarked 
n the first instance of the reducing 



ft cttrre figryre'ecftctlylnCo « iqiiare, iiqTestf 
ure admit of Hippocrates's squaring th(^ 
htnuletio have been pf this sort. 

The JBuming OUtsweif employed hy AfchU 
m^def to set Are to the Roman fleet at th^ 
• sle^e of Syracuse, Kepler, Nancj^qs, and 
Descartes have treated as fabnlous^ though 
attested by Diodonis Siculus, Lucian, Dion^ 
Zontras, Galen, Anthemius, EnstatbiuSy 
l!^etzes, and other eminent authors: ' Soni0 
have pretended to demonstrate by the rules 
of catoptrics the impossibility of it; but 
Riicher, attentively observing the descrip!- 
tion which Tzetzes gives of the burning 
glasses of Archimedes, resolved upon ati 
experiment; and having, by means of a 
"number of plain mirrors, collected the sun^ 
rays into one focus, he by an iocreose^ 
tiumber of mirrors produced • the most iij- 
tense degree of solar heat. Tzetzes sayy, 
that <' Archimedes set' fire to Marcellus's 
navy, by means of a burning glass oem- 
posed of small square mirrors, moving 
every way upon hinges; which, when 
plactpd in the 8un*8 rays,' direct^ (hem 
upon the Roman fleet so as to reduce it ib 

^hes at the distance o/ a bow-shot," Buf- 

fon's celebrated burning glass, composed 
of 168 little plain mirrors, produced so 
considerabUTa fa6at,a8 to d^t w^od in flames 
at the distance of two hundred and nine 
feet ; melt leadj at that of one hu^idred and 
twenty ; and silver, at that of fifty. 

Anthemius of Xralles in Lydia, cele- 
brated as an able architect, sculptor, %nd 
mathematician, who in the emperor Justi- 
nian's time built the church of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, wrote a small treatise in 
Greekt which is extant only in manuscript^ 
£ntttl^ << Mechaqical Paradoxes,'' whersia 
is a chapter respecting burning glaaiea^ 
with a complete description of the requi- 
sites, which, accordiiig to this author, Ar- 
chimedes must have possessed to enable him 
to set fire to the Roman fleet. His elaborate 
description demonstrates the possibility of 
a fact so well attested in history. Zonaras, 
speaking of A^chimedes's glasses, mentions 
those of Proclus^ who, he says, burnt the 
fleet of Vit^UiuA at the siege of Constanti- 
nople, in imitation of Arciiimedes, who 
set fire to the Roman fleet at the siege of 
Syracuse. He intimates that the manner 
wherein PrQclus effected this, was by 
launching upon the vessels, from the sur- 
face of rjeflecting mirrors, such a quantity 
of flame as reduced tiiem to ashes. 

Refracting tkirning Gkuiee were cer- 
tainly known, aq t]i\& «svc\AWt&, "^Lvcc^ ^^^cA 
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glolMf U glaft, or oyita], whidi cxpoied 
to the mo truumit a hatt tofficieiit to i^ 
fire to dothy or eonode vmuy the deed flesh 
of thoie potientf who ftand in need of 
caustics; and the latter, after Cleniens 
Alexandrinns, takes notice that fire may be 
Idndled, hy inturposing glasses filled with 
water between the son aiM the object, so as 
to transmit the rajs to it. Aristophanes, 
in his comedy of the Cloods, introdnees 
So cr ates as examining Strepsiades aboat 
the method he had discorefed for getting 
dear for ever of his debts. The latter re- 
plies, that he thoi^t of makinff use of a 
puming glass, which he had hiraerto osed 
In lundUng his fire ; for, says he, should 
thev bring a writ against me, 1*11 immedi- 
ately place my gbss in the son, at some 
little distance mm the writ, and set it a 
fire. 



MotqucUj 
Ikoftdat 



to<KthoBU be tkHite'i. 



To 



I 



TkVMIfk 



Mttkitdftf to 

v«7 hMtt tlwj Undo'd. 

r 



loif CCe to \\m «b> fuids ov lif«f 

If 7 doetriae^t aot tesrat aewly : 
WcH fint do hoBOor to o«r Kaf , 

Aad driak to Ua meat dalj. 
May W Us ftwt wiAoot o*^ieoM. 

mtUa qodl all aarmlj ; 
Aad gfaat tapportof cvav^Mr^ 

Aa «» ikall avTf huB tralf ! 



OflL'4BA.Ha«lSftiMitlM 

' Stmikg Ci— la.' 



boMoB, te " Hardiy Omi- 



For the TMi Book.- 



TbM atzt I giTa— fkm oaly oaCi 

Wbo an tlij MX deCBatettI 
Eaflk War deem ri(kt gaUaady, 

His auetnii Oe aoaipletHt. 
I thneftne driak to her I lefo ; 

Thoa, wko eooM otter fiaelHii; 
K^cr driak aliaw etifl flUal 

Aa I do adae-Hke iwaelert t 



FREE TRANSLATION * 

OP A 

DRINKING SONG, BY GOETHE. - 

Smro BT THE TocT AT A Meethio op 
Faiurns, to joiv which he ahd onnas 

MAn TEAVELLED A COHSIDEKABLB PIS* 
TAVCE. 

1. 

Celettial raptore ceuet mt^^ 

Yoar inspiration merelj ; ' 
It lifts me to the winkiof stars. 

I seem to toneh them nearly : 
YeC would I rather stay below,. 

I eaa declare siaeerelj. 
If 7 iong to siaf , mj f lass to riac^ 

With those I lore so dearlj. 



Then wonder not to see me here 
To prop a eanse so rightfol : 
or all lor'd things on this loT'd eartfr 

To me 'tis most delightfal. 
J Tow'd I wonld among ye be 

la acorn of fortvae spttefnl; ^ 

So hen I eame, and here I aaw 
To MMkm tha teble q«iita fill. 



The (bird glaes to old fricads ie dact 

Who aid as whea we seed is. 
How qidekly few each jojoas daf 

With snch load hearts to epesd it ! 
Whea fortoae^s stom 

We had less eanse to heed it ; 
Thca £11 the glass- -Ike befflft 

Abampert waTs e egiaed i^l 

7. 

Siaee broader, foUer, swdls Ae tide 

Of f rieadst as fife adraaees. 
Let's driak to everf lesser streaa^ 

The greater that eahaaecs. 
With strength vnited thus we meet. 

And brave the worst mischances ; 
Siace oft the tide, aiast darldj glade, 

That ia the saalight i 



Once more we meet together hezc. 
Once more in lore united : 

We trast that others' toils like oan. 
Like oofS will be requited. 

tJpon the self-same stream we see 
Fun manj a mill is sited f 

Iftv] "«« ihA wesl of an mea led* 
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jftii portrait of the elder brother of 
bert Bloonifleld, " the Farmer's Boy," 
>cre preseoted from a likeness recently 
ym in water colouis from the life, and 
Ununicated to the Table Book for the 
■pose of the present engrarirg. 
file late Mr. Capel Uofil, in a preface 
Bobert Bloomfield'a " Farmer's Boy," 
to Robett'i history, from a narratWe 
*» up by George Bloomfield. It ap- 



pears from thence, that iheir father died 
when Robert was an iniant under a ;ear 

old; that their mother had another &inilj 
by John Glover, a second husband ; and 
that Robert, at eleven years old, was taken 
by a kind farmer into his house, and em- 
ployed in husbandry work, Robert was 
so small of h«ajj,«,\W<.'ci\s.iaaiSftxVBi'wt. 
was TiD\ \ite\^ Vo ■{,«. ^^^a Ni:™Kfe>!.n "^^ 
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mother, if slie would let him have Robert, 
he would take him and teach him his own 
trade, shocmaking; another brother, Na- 
thaniel, offered to clothe him; and the 
mother and Robert, who was then fifteen 
years old, took coach, and came to London 
to George liioumfield. ** 1 have him in 
my mind's eye,'* says George ; " a little 
boy ; not bigger than boys generally are at 
twelve years old. When I met him and 
his mother at the inn, (in BishofMgate- 
street,) he strutted before us, dressed just as 
be came from keeping sheep, hon, &c.— 
his shoes filled full of stumps in tne beeU. 
He, looking about him, slipt up— his nails 
were unused to a flat pavement. I remem- 
ber viewing him as he scampered up— how 
small he was — little thought that little 
fatherless boy would be one day known and 
esteemed by the most learned, the most 
respected, the wisest, and the best men of 
the kingdom/' ifbbert developed his ta- 
lents under the fostering of Georee, to 
whose protection he was lefl by their mo- 
ther. " She charged me," bays George, 
** as I valued a mother's blessing, to watch 
over him, to set good examples for him, 
and never to forget that he had lost his 
father.'^ Her injunctions were strictly ob- 
served till Robert was eighteen, when 
George, having housed him, and taught him 
his trade, quitted London, and left Robert 
to pursue shoemaking and playing on the 
violin. <* Robert told me in a letter," says 
George, *' * that he had sold his fiddle, and 
got a wife.* Like most poor men, he got 
a wife first, and had to get household stuff 
afterward. It took him some years to get 
out of ready furnished lodgings. At 
length, by hard working, &c. he acquired a 
bed of his own, and hired the room up one 
pair of stairs, at No. 14, Bell-alley, Cole- 
man-street. The landlord kindly gave him 
leave to sit and work in the light garret, 
two pair of stairs higher. In this garret, 
amid six or seven other workmen, his ac- 
tive mind employed itself in composing the 
Farmer's Boy." George, with nlial piety 
and fondness, tells of his mothers pains to 
imbue Robert's mind in infancy with just 
principles. ** As his reason expanded," 
continues George, " his love of God and 
man increased with it. I never knew 
his fellow for mildness of temper and good- 
ness of disposition ; and since I left him, 
universally is he praised by those who know 
him best, for the best of husbands, an in- 
dulp^eni father, and quiet nei^Ubour." 

The progress and ine\ancVvo\y lenovvv^- 
tioD of Itob^rt Bloomfield's life aie kmv\\^t 
to mo8t^ readers of sensibiVix^ ; t)k\e^ isi^>) 



not know, perhaps, that his brothei 
has long struggled with poverty, am 
an aged man, overwhelmed by ind; 
Two letters, written to a frier 
gentleman of Thetford, Mr. Faux, a 
manuscripts accompanying them ii 
Bloomfield's hand-writing, are no 
me. They contain a few partic 
specting George Bloom field and hi 
situation, which are here made kno* 
the hope of interesting the publ 
behalf of a greatly distressed a 
worthy man. The following exti 
oneof Mr.Faux's letters intrc^luce 
filoomfield's circumstances, and cc 
idea of his character : it will be 
he, too, is a versifier. 

" Thetford, Oct. 15, 

*' I have found the letter you a 
regarding his application to the > 
of St. Peter's. I was rather inc 
send you a bundle of his letters ani 
but I hardly think it fiiir without 
suiting poor old George, and obta 
permission. The letter enclosed, i 
to my invitation to him to be. p 
the day the duke of Grafton laid 
stone of the Pump-room, will si 
what a ihy bird he is. His pre 
that occasion would have bee 
beneficial to him ; but his extreme 
has been a drawback upon him thr 
leaving him generally with a coat * 
visible.* I belieye>he has been alw 
and yet a more temperate mt 
lived.'' 

Hie following is the note abo 
red to. 

From Geouge Bloomfield to M 

" Wednesday, 3 o 

** I was just folding the paper 
them to Stone, when the Maste 
came in, with great good nature 
countenances, and delivered thei 
very kind invitation. I feel truly 
for the kindness : but when I can 
offence, avoid being seen, I have 
life, consulted my sheepish feeling 
been accused of * making my sell 
and been always considered an * i 
fellow : it is a task to me to go int( 
tion where I am likely to attract s 
^w^ ^fe ^i^i^ew^v^TL of men. • In c 
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oat that would render me invisible. 
) be excused without giving offence, 
lid be very ill at ease. 
Faux would have been presented 
enclosed papers a fortnight back, 
vaited a favourable opportunity. 
}k I had but little work to do. — 
here they are." 

jm by George Bloomfield, called 
^a," which, being of local interest, 
:ely passed beyond provincial cir- 
uced the following public testimo- 
is talents and virtues. 

ADDRESSED TO GeORGE BlOOM- 

, BY THE Rev. Mr. Plumtree, 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Cam- 

E. 

minstrel I well thine harp thon'st strong, 
id pleasiflglj of Thetford sangr ; 
nunnery, and her rooands of war, 
iscovered, healing, blessed. Spa ; 
I skilfal hand, and master's art, 
d the tribute of a grateful heart, 
must not sleep. Resume thy lyre, 
ia some deeper notes respire. 
Creator and thy Saviour claim 
itions of a poet's flame. 
prophets once were names entwin'd : 
i« virtue e'er from verse disjoined ? 
ive Christians lent a willing ear 
'twM sin to sing, 'twas sin to hear ? 
tuuis listen to a Byron's lay ? 
«Id« rather, admiration pay. 
▼erae, with piety enjoin'd, 
fill steal on my attentive mind ; 
iriUs with less tumultuous joy, 
.sure free from all alloy, 
minstrel, strike thy lyre again, 
te land be heard thy pleasing strain. 
Day Britain's sons thy lay regard, 
lie aged minstrel his reward : 
eap recompense of empty praise, 
te crown of never-fading bays ; 
s may effectually assuage 
and cares of thy declining age ; 
It lay that shaU thy lyre employ, 
r a ** heart '* that sings for joy. 

ind of the " aged minstrel" is now 
L to strike the lyre ; nor will his 
liu be heard. Mr. . James Burrell 
Thetford, Norfolk, is anxious for 
te assistance in George Bloom- 
half; and to that gentleman com- 
ons and contributions should be 
d. All that the Table Book can 
us to make known the necetsity of 
, and to entreat pecuniary relief 
me who hsLYe hearts to feel, and 



No. XLVI. 

SERIOUS FRAGMENTS, 
1. 

Misery lays stronger bonds of love than Natiune ; aad 
they are more one, whom the same misfortune joined 
together, than whom the same womb gave life. 

U. KUUgmt. 

2. 
J^ng Perton, 



myacml 



The warm embraces of her flesh U bow, 
Ev'n now forsaking ; this frail body must 
Like a lost feather fall from off the wing 
Of Vanity— fF. ChamJberlaHn, 

3. 



eternity: 



Within whose everlasting springs we tball 

Meet with those joys, whose blasted embryos mm 

Here made abortive-^ W, Chamberlaim, 



Crown declined by a Spiritval per9<m. 

I know no more the way to temporal mle. 

Than he that's bom, and has his years oome to him. 

On a rough desart— Middieton, 

To a Votaress. 

Keep still that holy and imnuumlate fivsb 
Yoa chaste lamp of eternity ; 'tis a treasure 
Too precious for death's moment \o partake. 
The twinkling of short life.— Middletan. 

6. 

The fame that a man wins himself is best ; 
That he may call his own : honours put to him 
Make him no more a man than his clothes do. 
Which are as soon ta'en off ; for in the warmth 
The heat comes from the body, not the weeds ; 
So man's true foroe must strike from his own dtseds. 

7. 

Adventurers, 

The sons of Fortune, she has sent us forth 
To thrive by the red sweat of onr own merits.^ 

MiMeUm, 

8. 
New fnade Honour, 



forgetfulness 



Is the most pleasing virtue they can have. 
That do «yT\TL% xv^ <tovDL notU^v fet \»^ tfeft 



Mf 
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9. 
QSnonefmrtaken. 

B^fiil*d, ditd»ui*d,'nid oat of lore, lire long, tkoa 

FopUrtCM, 
Aalltt Ckjlotten gnm ia leayth to witnett t\w wttb 



Ak Viwu, Imt for nreraMB unto thf taered Daaw,! 
To MmI • nHj nuudoB^ lore I miglit aeeoimt .it 

Aad if Am tales I hua be tne, ud bltak for to ndte, 
Tkoa doitne wroof to leave the plaint, and dally oat 

ofsiflit« 
Fate Paris I this vras not thj tow, when thoa aad_I 

were one. 
To mge aad ehaage old lore for new; but bow those 

dajrt be goM. P^d, 

10. 
Mpilepty. 

— yoar [C«saT*s3 ^sease the Gods ne*er gave to man, 
Bat such a one as had a sj^rit too great 
For all his body's passi^pss to senre it : 
Whieh notes the eaceess of yoar ambition. 

• Gld|Mna»« 

1.1. 

Wo an aot triad bat in our misery. He is a eon- 
luag eoaehasn, that ean torn well in a nanow loom. 

Anon, 



12. 
Gray hairs. 

^— upon whose reverend head 
The milk-white pledge of wisdom sweetly spreads. — 

Lodge, 

13. 

Ladies Dancing. 

— — a fine sweet earthquake, gently mored 
By the soft wiod^of whispering silks. — 

Decker. 

14. 

-r— sharp witted Poets ; whose sweet verse 

Makes heav'nly Gods break off their nectar draughts, 

And lay their ears down to the lowly earth — 

Anon, 

15. 
Grandsires* Love. 

Old men do never truly doat, nntill 

Their children bring them babies. Shirlei/. 

16. 

To a fake Mistress, 

' thy name, 

^'TWcli «ir^eteji'd once the name of him l\vat s?paYe\l.— 

Shirlei/; 



. ;ir. 

Herod, Jeahn, to Marktame. 

Hast ttoa beheld thyseU; Md eoold'st then Birii 
So rare pei£sction N-^*a for love of thss 

I do profonndly hate thee.' 

Xod^ SKssMICs{fi 

18. 
' Ckopatra. 

The waatiA Qaeen, that^nerer lovad lor Lere^ 

LaisE,CwKt 

19. 

Conceit of a Princesi' love, 

*Twas bat a waking dream. 
Wherein thon madest thy wishes speak, asdiri 
In whieh thy foolish hopes strive tcrproloig 
A wretched being: so sieUy ehildren play 
^rIth health-loved toys, which for a time iOsft 
Bat do not cure the fit. AmA 

20. 
Chaiiging colour at sudden wm. 

Why look'M thoa rfd, and pile, and both, tfl 
ther?— ,(»*■ 

21. 

Rich Usurer to his Mistress. 

I will not 'joy my treasure but in thee, 
And in thy looks I'll count it every hosr; 
And tby white arms shall be as bands to me, 
Wherein are mighty lordships forfeited.— 
Then triumph, Leon, richer in thy love. 
Than all the hopes of treasure I possess. 
Never was happy Leon rich before ; 
Nor ever was I covetous till now. 
That I see gold so 'fined in thy hair. 

Cha/m 

22. 
Puritan, 



his face demure, with hand 



On breast, as you have seen «% cantli^ prasdl 
Aiming to cheat his audience, wanting nattai 
Sigh, to seem holy, till he thought on soiBStkii 

A 

23. 

Sects. 

Eternity, which puzzles all the world 
To name the inhabitants that people its 
Eternity, whose undiscovered coaatry 
We fools divide before we come to tstf % 
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24: 

agabond both poor and proud, 
on beasts who give him clothes and food ; 
►ds catch him wheresoe'er he lurks, 
, and set him to all painful works : 
B brags he shall be crown'd when dead. 

Princes in a Bridewell bred ? 

sinfully begot but he: 
>orn Bastards lawful Sovereigns be ? 

Crowne. 

25. 

Wishes for Obscurity. 

able a tlung is a Great Man ! — 
vexing Greatness they that please ; 

scure and safe and silent ease. 

ice and commerce let me have none 

powerful thing but Time alone : 

Time be fearful to offend, 

ay me as by a slumbering friend ; 

ase glutted, to my bed I steal, 

leep after a plenteous meal. 

1 he who, caird abroad by power, 

nself can never find an hour I 

limself, but to all others known, 
one his life, but uses none ; 

asted life, to death he goes ; 
loses, e*er himself he knows. Crowne, 

26. 
nd constituted to' Goodness, 

nay do this, or any thing you have a mind 
jTour fantasy there is a secret counsel, see- 
jTour actions, nay all your pleasures, are 
cise of virtue— H, KiUigrew. 

27. 

Returned Pilgrim. 

sweet is breath ! yet sweetest of all 
which from his native air doth fall, 
reary paces have I measured, 
nown and unknown dangers past, 
nenced my tedious pilgrimage, 
it work of my death- 3rielding age ! 
St, that my returning bones 
't up in England's peaceful earth. 

Anon. 

28. 
Usurt/, 

n all inferior things hath set 
»r term, when they no more shall get 
and offspring. Unrepaired houses 
ecay ; old cattle cease to breed ; 
ess trees deny more fruit or seed : 
h would heartless and infertile be, 
Id never have a jubilee. 
Usurer's Money 'genders still ; 
fr, lustier; age this doth not kill. 



He lives to see his Money's Money's Money 
Even to a hundred generations reach. 

Anon. 

29. 
Love defined by contraries. 

Fie, fie, how heavy is light Love in me !— 
How slow runs swift Desire ! — this leaden air* 
This ponderous feather, merry melancholy ; 
This Passion, which but in passion 
Hath not his perfect shape.— J9<iy. 

30. 

Good Faith. 

What are we but our words t when they are pasti 
Faith should succeed, and that should ever last. 

31, 

Weeping for good news 

I knew your eye would be first served ; 
That's the soul's taster still for grief or joy. 

Rovley. - 

32. 
Forsaken Mistress, 

I thought the lost perfection of mankind 
Was in that man restored ; and I have grieved, 
Lost Eden too was not revived for him ; 
And a new Eve, more excellent than the first. 
Created for him, that he might have all 
The joys he could deserve : and he fool'd me 
To think that Eve and Eden was in me': 
That he was made for me, and I for him. 

Crowns, 

33. 
Love surviving Hope. 

*Tis a vain glory that attends a Lover, 
Never to say he quits ; and, when Hope dies. 
The gallantry of Love still lives, is charm'd 
With kindness but in shadow. Browne. 

34. 
Warriors, 

I hate these potent madmen, who keep all 
Mankind awake, while they by their great deeds 
Are drumming hard upon this hollow world. 
Only to make a sound to last for ages. 

Crowne, 

35. 
Life. 

What is't we live for ? tell life's finest tale— 
To eat, to drink, to sleep, love, and enjoy. 
And then to love no more I 
To talk of things we know not, and to know 
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3tf. 



'4d. 



Broihetf tupposed dead, received by a 
SUter ! the ehiwe him a letter, dhdoxins^ 
an unworthy action done by him ; at which 
he itandiug abashed, she then first congra- 
tulates him : 

— BOW I meet your lore. Pardon me, my bro- 
tker; I wm to rejoyce at this your tadneat, before I 
oonld duu« with yoa m another joy. 

H. KUligrew. 

37. 

Person just dead, 

'Tiras bat jiwt bow he went away ; 
I have Bot yet had time to shed a tear ; 
And yet the distance does the same appear, 
As if he had been a thousand yearn from me. 
Tine takes no measure m eternity. 

Sir Robert Howard. 

38. 
Frtneh Character, 

TIm Freneh are passing coortly.'ripe of wit ; 
Kind, bat extreme diMemblerti : you shall have 
A Frenchman ducking lower than yoar knee. 
At the instant moekiBg ev'n yoor very shoe-tyes. 

Ford. 

39. 
Lov€ must die gently, 

I hoped, your great experience,'and your years, 
Woald have proved patience rather to your sool. 
Than to break off in this nntamed passion. 
Howe'er the rough hand of the untoward world 
Hath molded your proceedings in this matter. 
Yet I am sure the first intent was love. 
Then since the first spring was so sweet and warm. 
Let it die gently ; ne'er kill it with a scorn. anon. 



40. 
Poetic Diction, 

worthieif t poets 



Shun common and plebeian forms of speech, 
Every illiberal and affected phrase, 
To clothe their matter ; and together tye 
Matter and form with art and decency. 

41. 

Author Vanity, 

— the foolish Poet, that still writ 

All his most self-loved verse in paper royal. 

Or parchment ruled with lead, smooth'd with the 

pnmice, 
Boand richly np, and Strang with crimson strings ; 
Never so blest as when he writ and read 
Tiieape-iored issue of his brain ; and never 
Batjoyias in himaelf, admiring ever— 

CKopnMin. 



Goad wit to be kusbandad, 

as of lions it is said, and eagles. 

That when they go, they draw their seres and talm 
CloHC up, to shun rebating of their gharimess: 
So our wit's sharpness, which we should employ 
In noblest knowledge, we should never waste 
In vile and vulgar admirations. diyMM. 

43. 
Impossibility of attaining, a bar to dean. 

Nothing is more ordinary, than for my Lady to 
her Gentleman ; or Mistress Anne, her father's 
But if a country clown coming up hither, and aeeli 
for his lawyer in Gray's Inn, should step iato 
walks, and there should chance to spy somei 
ship of nature; some famed Beauty, that for a I 
hath been the name ; he would stand amased, 
wish that hi« Joan were such, but farther woiUiiotl 
stirred. Impossibility would 

stop more bold desires, 
And quench those sparks that else would tan toi 

EdmMsdPrtdmA. 

44. 
Theory of men* s choice in a Bnutf, 

1.— She has a most complete and perfect 
nor cau the greatest critic in this sort find Uf 
with the least proportion of her face, bat y«t 
thought I was no more taken with it, than I ihoiU 
with some curious well-drawn picture. 

S. — ^That is somewhat strange. 

l.—In my mind, not at all ; for it w not always 

we are governed by what the general faacj d 

world ealls beauty ; for each soul hath some 

nant thoughts, which when they light en oogbt 

strikes OB them, there is nothing does mors 

And as in music that pleaseth not most, vhidi 

the greatest art and skill is composed ; bnt Aoae 

that do resemble and stir up some dormant pasiicSf 

which the mind is addicted ; so, I believe, nerer f 

was any one much taken with a face, in which ted 

not espy ought that did rouse and put in motifla 

affection that hath ruled in his thoughts, besides tk« 

features which, only for the sake of commas op" 

we are forced to say do please. E. PntW*. 

C.L. 



GENERAL REMINISCENCES, 

OF 

THREE, THIRD, and THRICE. 



** Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed— 

Tlirice to thine and thrice to mine. 

And thrice again to make up nine.** —iShaJuft^ 

The ordinal, cardinal, or numeral,THEE^ 
possesses stronger power of associatinj 
«^'^\\c:d\;\<i^\Wwa.xiY other figure iu histwj 
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\y Mlohim i^. understood to signify 
lity. \yhen the third day was 
the sun, moon, and stars, were set 
mament. Christ's resurrection was 
ird day, and his crucifixion between 
eves. Noah's sons were Shem, 
ad Japheth. Job's daughters were 

Jemima, and KerenhappucV ; his 
irs were Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zo- 
rime is divided into three parts, 
ients rose at the third hour. The 
is have their Birmah, Vishnu, anjj 
e Persians their Oromanes, Milhra, 
Lhras; the Egyptians their Osiris, 
I Orus ; the Arabians their Allah, 
, and Manah ; the Phoenicians and 
their Belus, Urania, and Adonis ; * 
leks their Jupiter, Neptune, and 
!Vristotle, Plutarch, and Macrobius, 
1 the doctrine of numbers. Clotho, 
J, and Atropos, were three Fates, 
dren that endured the fiery furnace 
ladrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 
s thunderbolt had three forks; 
3*8 trident, three prongs ; Cerberus 
sads. The Pythian priestess sat on 
1.* There were the three Parcae ; 
?e Furies; three attributes of the 
1, Apollo, and Liber ; of the moon, 

Diana, and Luna. David prayed 

imes a day. The Hindoos make 

ppressions of the breath when me- 

on the triliteral syllable O'M. The 

prayed rooming, noon, and night, 
ows of the head, and three prostra- 
re peculiar to 'some nations. In 
1, are king, lords, and commons, 
uents washed their eyes three times; 
potions out of three cups. The 
beat the ground three times in their 

Three times were allowed for exe- 
., for spitting on the ground and 
y. Juno Lucina was invoked three 
1 favour of childbirth. Three steps 
lowed to ascend the throne or the 
Persons dipped thrice into wells for 
Persons were touched thrice for the 
evil. Three parts of the old world 
»re known. The three professions 
, divinity, and physic. Three chirps 
cket is said to be a sign of death. 
^'6 makes his mastiff bitch howl 
mes for his Lady Christabel. The 
crosses himself three times. Th€^ 
croak, or the owl's triad screech, 
2S (it is said) ill omens. Three 
in a gutter betoken good to the be- 
The funeral bell is tolled thrice 

lilking-stool has three \ef[;s. It is su^ersti- 
ft in the field to keep witches from injuriBg 



for the death of a ma^n. The third 'attack 
of apoplexy is thought fatal. The third 
finger of the left hand bears the marriage 
ring. A Latin motto is tria una injuncta. 
The witches in Macbeth ask, " When shall 
we three meet again ?'' There are signs of 
the Three Crowns, Three Pigeons, Three 
Cups, Three Tuns, Three Brewers, Three 
Johns, Three Bells, and others, to an infi- 
nite degree. In the church service are 
the clerk, curate, and preacher ; three 
priests serve at the papal shrine. In the 
courts of justice are the judge, the jury, aiid 
the culprit. In physic, the physician's 
consultation is three. An arbitration is 
three. A dual public-house sign is, with 
the gazer added quaintly, " We three 
loggerheads be." The three warnings 
are celebrated. The Jews boasted of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. The United King- 
dom is England, (Wales included,) Ireland, 
and Scotland. Who has not read of Three- 
fingered Jack? of Octavius, Lepidus, and 
Anthony ? A nest of chests is three. The 
British toast is echoed by hip ! hip ! huz- 
zah 1 Three signals decided the fate . of 
Lucius Junius. In the third year of Cyrus 
the name of Belteshazzar was revealed to 
Daniel : his prophecy was, that " three 
kings should stand up in Persia;" and 
Daniel- mourned three weeks by reason of 
his vision. The beast that he saw, had 
three ribs in the mouth of it. The house- 
holder went about the third hour, and saw 
others standing idle in the market-place. 
Daniel's petition was made three times. In 
the Revelations, the third part of the crea- 
tures which were in the sea and had life, 
died. Faith, Hope, and Charity, are three 
virtues. The priests' abodes in Eziekel 
were three chambers. In the prophecy it 
says, " A third part of the hair shall be 
burnt ; a third part fall by the sword ; a 
third part scattered by the wind." Demos- 
thenes says, " Three years after, he met 
with the same fate as ^schines, and was 
also banished from Athens." History unites 
an Aristides, a Cimon, and a Phocion. 
Peter's denial was given by the cock crow- 
ing thrice. Homer, in his Frogs and Mice, 
says, 

" Three warlike sons adorned my nnptlal bed, 
Three sons, alas ! before their father, dead." 

Pope Alexander III., 1182, compelled the 
kings of England and France to hold the 
stirrups of his saddle when he mounted 
his horse. King Richard III. put an 
end to the civil wars between the houses 
of York and Lancaster, 1483. Peter III. 
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Btys, Nascent! cui tr^ ftnimas Feronia 
mater— <er letho stemendus erat: and 
again, tret ulnas — iribus nodis. Milton's 
three fierce spirits were Ariel, Arioch, and 
RamieL Lord Nelson's ship, the Victory, 
attacked the Trinidad.* Fairs are usually 
chartered for three days. Persons used to 
walk three times round Horn church. The 
pawnbroker has three balls. A hearth has 
a poker, tongs, and shovel.f The sentinel 
asks — ^ Who comes there ?'* thrice, before 
he dares level his firelock at the intruder. 
Three candles in a room are said to indi- 
cate death in the family. The bashaw wears 
three tails. The passion flower has three 
spires. 

Thus, it will be readily seen, how inti- 
mately the number three has been, and is, 
connected with events and circumstances, 
hjrpothetical and absolute. Were the sub- 
ject worth tracing further, scarcely a poetic 
or prose writer, but is liberal in the use of 
this number. Considering, however, that 
the adductions already given are such as to 
satisfy the most fastiaious disciples of the 
square root, need I perform a triple evolu- 
tion in this threefold science of pure and 
mixed numbers ? I conclude by apologis- 
ing for not having treated the subject like 
a lexicographer, in technical and alphabeti- 
cal routine. J. R. P. 

December, 1827. 



For the Table Book. 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 



Lne. Ev. e. xxi. v. 6. 



1. 



Hark f again to the onset — the portals gape wide — 
And the warriors stream forth in the rush of their 

pride. 
The cold reckless eye of the Roman glows red. 
At the sound of their deathlike and trumpetless tread ; 
For he knows that the workings of frenzy are there, 
The triumph of death and the might of despair. 
Hearts — that wildly live on but to riot in pain — 
Lips — that laugh, as in scorn, at the links of the chain — 
And fall many a plume shall yon eagle let fall, 
Ere she wing her fierce flight o'er the rjft of the wall ;* 
Ere she soar on the dark cloud of conquest and rest. 
On the rock of that temple, the strength of her hest. 

• The Tret Moras are explained in the Every-Day 
Sook. 
f For the use of which threepence, ^eatlVmoxiey, 

formerly paid. 



Thy foes are aronnd thee, fair city of peace!— . 
Thy sons are fast sinking, the wicked increase- 
Yet proudly, ev*n now, thy high*place dost thou bold, 
Girt round with the pomp of their steel and their gold; 
And a pearl of rich price, on thine hill-top art thou, 
Meet to jewel the crown of a conqueror's high brow. 
Yet deem not thy sons to that haughty arrayi 
Will fling thee unheeded, nnbled for away. 
Shall the proud heathen tread where thy pn^hcti 

have trod ? 
Shall the Flamen exult in the ** Holy of GM?** 
No — the hearts of thy children are one,— to harltadc 
The merciless wrath of the Oentilet* attack. 
For the home of their fathers towers yet in thnr eftt 
As they lived will they lire, as they died will tk^ die. 



3. 



But weak is thine armour, and worthiest thy migU; 
A fiercer than man strives against thee in fight, 
And in vain shall the chiefs of thy battle withstsiid 
The voice of his thunder, the bolt in his hand; 
Hhi wrath knows no refuge, his might knows no bar. 
The stout spear he rendeth, and bnms the swift ear. 
Thou shalt crumble to nought in the day of his wnflb 
Like the reed trampled down in the whirlwind's viU 
path. 



4. 



Weep, daughter of Jndah I that tempest haft i 
And it laughetb to scorn the mild vengeance of Rosm. 
Weep, daughter of Judah I a vengeance so dread 
Is bursting e'en now o'er thy desolate head. 
That the stem Roman eyes it with doubt and wi& 

fear. 
O'er the cheek of the conqueror there steals a soft tm. 
Aye I the heathen for thee feels a pang of r^gr^^ 
— One blaze — and thy sun shall for ever be set; 



5. 

One short flickering blaie; — and then passeth vnj 
The glory of years in the work of a day : 
The fair crown of Jacob lies trod in the dust. 
And shipwreck'd is now the strong hold of his trust; 
Tho' the foxes have holes, and the fowls have a nest, • 
Yet the '* seed of the Promised " finds nowhere to 

rest; 
And despised shall he live on, in darkness and night, 
Till a Salem more blessed shall gladden his sight; 
The courts of whose house, in their measureless girth, 
Shall corn pass the tribes and the thousands of earth; 
Where none, save in triumph, their voices shall raise, 
And no trump shall peal forth save the trumpet of 

praise. 
In a realm far above, o'er that red eagle's nest. 
Where the proud cease from wrong, and the poor are 

at rest. 
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To the Editor. 

Sir, — In Roger North's Life of his 
Sir Dudley North, (4to. London, 
jcurs the following passage, which, 
iction with the account you gave 
ders {Every-Day Book, vol. i. p. 
'* Apostle Spoons,'' may be accept- 

DU. 

orth, after some opposition, was 
[leriff of London ; and after stating 
iographer thus proceeds : " "When 
srms of this snrieval instalment 
!r, Mr. North received the honour 
hood . . . and, as the custom 
ig, lately laid aside, was now re- 
^r. North took a great hall, that 
to one of the companies, and kept 
ainments there. He had diverse 
siderable presents from friends 
tions, besides the compliments 
iveral companies inviting them* 
i wives to dinner, dropping their 
and taking apostles* spoons ^ in the 
them ; which, with what they ate 
Hy and such as came in the shape 
(for they ^ often grati0ed a she- 
relation with that preferment,) 
vay, made but an indifferent bar- 
le Middle Templars, (because of 
>n to the lord chief justice North, 
of that Society,) came with a com- 
md a purse of one hundred gui- 
i were entertained. The mirth 
ling that was in the city, as well 
iasts as at private entertainments, 
to be expressed." 
sing this quaintly written volume, 
:ur two or three passages, which 
o be ranked as aphorisms. For 
reading I here add them : — 
\x a loss at sea than a bad debt on 
he former has no worse conse- 
han itself; but the other draws 
le and pains, which might be em- 
more profit." 

ever serves a community, and 
secure his reward, will meet with 
nstead of thanks, for ail the good 
ave done it." 

idley was wont to remark, " Lay 
to heart which you cannot help**' 
seful principle of life. 



For the Table Book, 

I knew a man that went courting his 
sweetheart the distance of three miles every 
evening for fourteen years, besides dodging 
her home after church, Sunday afternoons ; 
making above 15,000 miles. For the first 
seven years he only stood and courted in 
the door-porch ; but for the remaining 
period, he ventured (what a liberty after a 
septennial attachment !) to hang his hat on 
a pin in the passage and sit in the kitchen 
settle. The wedding — a consummation 
devoutly to be wished — was solemnized 
when Robert and Hannah were in their 
" sear and yellow leaf." They had no 
family " to cry their fading charms into 
the grave." Though their courtship had 
been long, cool, and deliberate, they were 
not the happiest couple in the village ; to 
that union of temper, which is so essential 
in wedded life, they were strangers. 

♦ * P 



I am, &c. 



aven, 
12, 1827. 



J. G. 



OLD AND FAITHFUL SERVANTS. 

•• In their death they were not divided." 

2 Samuel L123. 

To the Editor 

Sir, — The following memorial I copied 
trom a tablet, on the right hand side of the 
clergyman's desk, in the beautiful little 
church at Hornsey. The scarceness of 
similar inscriptions make this valuable. 

S.T.L. 

" Erected to the memory of Mary 
Parsons, the diligent, faithful, and 
affectionate servant, in a family during 
a period of 57 years. She died on 
the 2 2d day of November, 1806, 
aged 85. 

" Also to the memory of Elizabeth 
Decker, the friend and companion of 
the above ; who, after an exemplary 
service of 47 years in the same family, 
died on the 2d of February, 1809, 
aged 75. 

*' Their remains, by their mxUMol ve- 
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the hammers ; he weighed themy^am 
he had conjectured right. Upon 
wound up some musical strings, in 
equal to the hammers, and of a lenj 
portioned to their weight ; and fou 
at the same inten^als, they correa 
with the hammers in sound. Up 
principle he devised the monocho 
mstrument of one string, capable c 
mining the various relations of soun 
also made many fine discoveries 
metry. 

Plato by his studies in mathema 
enabled to devise the analytic me 
that geometric analysis, which enab 
find the truth we are in quest of^ 01 
proposition itself which we want to 
Uc It was who at length solved th( 
problem, respecting the duplicatio 
Thak9 was the first we know of who cube. To him also is ascribed the 

predicted eclipses. He pointed out the ad- of the problem concerning the trisi 

▼antages that must arise from a due obser- an angle ; and the discovery 

▼ation of the little bear or polar star ; and 

taught that the earth was round, and the 

ecliptic in an oblique position. 

PytkeoM also, by accurate observations at 

Marseilles, more than 300 years before 

Christ, determined the obliquity of the 



ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 

No. XXXVI. 

Merely a cursory mention of ail the im- 
portant discoveries in geometry, mathe- 
matics, and philosophy, for which we are 
indebted to the ancients, would form a 
large book ; yet a few of these particulars 
will be adverted to by way of concluding 
the series of articles under the present 
title. 

Amciemt Philosophers. 



sections. 

Hipparehus discovered the elei 
plane and spherical trigonometry. 

DiophauteM, who lived 360 year 
Jesus Christ, was the inventor of 
It was from this science that the 



ecliptic,by means of the solstitial shadow of drew those long and difficult dei 



tions which we meet with in thei 
They are presumed to have aimed 
ceaiinga method which furnished tt 
so many beautiful and difficult dei 
tions ; and to have preferred the pr 
their propositions by reasonings add 
rather than hazard the disclosur 
means by which they arrived more 
at the result of what they demo 
We meet with strong traces of al 
the 1 3th book of Euclid. From th( 
Diophantes, algebra made but sn 
gress, till that of Vietus, who rest< 
perfected it, and was the first who 



the sun upon a dial. He found the height 

of tbe gnomon was to the length of the 

shadbw as 600 to 213 | ; whence he con- 
cluded, that the obliquity of the ecliptic was 

23® 49'. When Gassendi was at Marseilles 

with the celebrated Peiresc, he reiterated 

the experiment, and found it very just. 

Tholes went to the Egyptians to be in- 
structed in geometry, and himself instructed 

them in that science. He showed them 

how to measure the pyramids by the length 

of their shades, and to determine the mea- 
sure of inaccessible heights and distances, 

by the proportion of the sides of a triangle. 

He demonstrated the various properties of the known quantities by the lette 

the circle; he discovered, respecting the alphabet. Descartes afterwards 

isosceles triangle, that the angles at its base 

were equal ; and he was the first who found, 

that in right lines cutting one another, the 

opposite angles are equal. 

Anaximander, the successor of Thales, 

was the inventor of the armillary sphere, 

and of sun-horologes, or dials ; he was 

likewise the first who drew a geographical 

map. 

Pythagoras was the first who gave sure 

and fundamental precepts in music. Struck 

by the difference of sounds which issued 

from the hammers of a forge, but came into 

unison at the fourth, and Ml\\, a.vvd eighth 

percussions, he • coniecluTed tbaX. xJaismvisX W >^^ ^ik^^w^Y^ of the precessic 
proceed from the difference o£ Yie\^\iV *m ^c^vsvon^sa. 



it to geometry. 

AristarchuM was the first who s 
a method of measuring the distant 
sun from the earth, by means of 
section of the moon's disk, or that 
it wherein it appears to us when it 
quadratures. 

Hipparehus was the first who CJ 
tables of the motion of the sun an 
and composed a catalogue of the h 
He was also the first who, from tl 
vation of eclipses, determined th 
tude of places upon earth : but hi: 
honour is, that he laid the first fou 
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ArchiiMde9 discovered the square of the human genius. lie perfected the manner 

Mirabola, the properties of spiral lines, the of augmenting the mechanic powers, by the 

)roportion of the sphere to the cylinder, multiplication of wheels ana pullies ; and 

LDd the true principles of statics and hy- carried mechanics so far, that his works 

Irostatics. His sagacity is evident from surpass imagination. 
be means he adopted to discover thequan- 

ity of silver, that was mixed along witn the Mechanics. 

rold, in the crown of king Hieron. lie tu • ~. i • /• . , . 

Ua^Ded upon the principle! that all bodies ,^^ '■P"f"*« macl.mes, of astonwhing 

mmerged Z water lose'^just so much of fo™e, which the ancients adapted to the pur- 

heir weight, as a quantity of water equal ^"^ °/ ^■"' f »'« »''«'/ ».""»""? ?«>«- 

;o them in bulk weighs. Hence he drew '>'«""=y m mechanics. It is difficult to 

J>U consequence, that gold being more =°'«=?''« ''"^ ">«y 'f'^^ »»>«' bulky 

!o«.p«t must lose less of iu weight, and r7"/„ T^V '"T.''* ♦''«'.",V«"'" h»n. 

silver more : and that a mingled miss of ^'^ *"<* <^f'y-'"° <^'' "'height, and sixty 

both, must Iwe in proportion to the quan- L" '°™Pt ' ""^^l^ '."^ '''' "'''"^r *'""**,• 

UtiM mingled. <Veighing therefore the hav.ngatbo torn a battering ram of strength 

crowu in water and in air, Ld two masses, sufficient to beat down walls ; m the middle, 

llw one of gold, the other of silver, equal in ' ,m "^ ?i F' . ^f v\i "2 ^I" '^* 

weight to the clx>wn ; he thence determined "»" "^ ." « c'ty attacked, afforded easy 

wh^t each lost of their weight, and so soWed ^ f . ' k^ ? ^\ assailante ; 

dm problem. He likewise invented a per- f"f »' ?°P .» ^"^y o^ ■»«"» P»a=«* ^^7^ 

tel£a «^w, valuable ou account of its ^^>^''T ' T "" "' ''T,*' "* 

Wing capable to overcome any reiHstance; to.'hemselves. An engineer at Alexan- 

tod the Vc«.«» that still goes by his own dna defending that c.ty against the army 

uune, used in the elevating of water. He "^ Jul>"s Ca,sar, by means of wheels, 

•lone defended the city of Syracuse, by op- f"™?*' '«'^. ?">" machinery drew ftein 

pcing to the efforu of the Romans L the sea prodigious quantities of water, and 

^a^ of his genius. By means of ma- f'''?''*^?"! " "pon the adverse army to 

Chines, of his ow?. construction, he rendered ^^^" «*'^7« discomfiture. 
Syracuse inaccessible Sometimes he hurled ^"® mechanical enterprise and skill of the 

l^useinacceMiDle. sometimes nenurea ^^ j^„j evidenced by their vast pyra- 

Upon the land forces stones of such enor- . , . . . ,, . •^ i .. " .T 

nloas size, as crushed whole phalanxes of ™''''' ^.'^ ^''"? '" >71''' ^"/ 'Ij^ n«»gmfi- 

aem at once. When they retfred from the ?f'^L ^°, rh'T .u "^'^ .""^r 

^Is, he overwhelmed them with arrows S^'t!";,''*''' » filled with monuments of 

limmierable. and beam? of a prodigious "'« greatness of ancient Rome. 
^»«ght, discharged from catapults and ba- . ^ 

IJit«. If their vessels approached the fort, Anc^ent-Cities. 

1» seixed them by the prows with grapples The finest cities of Europe convey no 

•f iron, which he let down upon them fix)m idpa of the grandeur of ancient Babylon, 

^wall, and rearing them up in the air, to which beinu fifteen leac^ues in circumfer- 

^ gre^t astonishment of every body, ence, was encompassed with walls two 

■book them with such violence, as either to hundred feet in height, and fifty in breadth, 

DteaktUem in pieces, or sink them to the whose sides were adorned with gardens of 

Bottom. When they kept at a distance from a prodigious extent, which arose in terraces 

^ haven, he focalized fire from heaven, and one above another, to the very summit of 

^rapped them in sudden and inevitable con- the walls. For the watering of these g^ar- 

hffra|ion. He once said to king Hieron, dens there were machines, which raised the 

* Give me but a place to stand upon, and water of the Euphrates to the highest of 

t will move the earth." The king was the terraces. The tower of Belus, arising 

Ukiazed by the declaration, and Archimedes out of the middle of the temple, was of so 

S^ve him a specimen of his power by vast a height, that some authors have not 

Punching singly by himself a ship of a ventured to assign its altitude; others put 

^todigious size. He built for the king an it at a thousand paces. 
t&mense galley, of twenty banks of oars, Ecbatane, the capital of Media, was eiffht 

Containing spacious apartments, gardens, leaG:ues in circumference, and surrounded 

^alks, ponds, and every convenience re- with seven walls in form of an amphi- 

iLoired by regal dignity. He constructed a theatre, the battlements of which were of 

sphere, representing, the motions of the various colours, white, black, &<yixVft^,\iVK«i^ 
kUrs, which Cicero esteemed one of l\\e aivd oi^tv^e^ ^\'0^>Jsv^'^<».N«^^H5t>&BL^!fec*«^ 
^TOifODtimis which did the highest honouT to ox vi\x\v ^o\di. 
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Penepolis was a city, which all histo- 
rians speak of as one of the most ancient 
and noble of Asia. There remain the 
ruins of one of its palaces, which measured 
six hundred paces in front, and still displays 
relics of its former grandeur. 

The Lake Mceris and tue Pyramids. 

Tlie lake Mceiis was a hundred and fifty 
leagues in circuit, and entirely the work of 
one Egyptian king, who caused that im- 
mense compass of ground to be hollowed, 
to receive the waters of the Nile, when it 
overflowed its usual level, and to serve as 
a reservoir for watering Eeypt by means of 
canals, when the river was not of sufficient 
height to overflow and fertilize the country. 
From the midst of this lake arose two py- 
ramids, of six hundred feet in height. 
The other pyramids of Egypt, in bulk 

and solidity so far surpass whatever we 

know of ediflccs, that we should be ready 

to doubt their having existed, did they not 

still subsist. One of the sides of the base 

of the highest pyramid measures six hun- 
dred and sixty feet. The free-stones which 

compose it are each of them thiity feet 

long. The moderns are at a loss to imagine 

by what means such huge and heavy 

masses were raised to a height of above 

four hundred feet. 

The Colossus of Rhodes. 

■ 

This was another marvellous production 
of the ancients. Its fingers were as large as 
statues; few were able with outstretched 
arms to encompass the thumb. Ships 
passed between its legs. 

Stupendous Statues. 

Semiramis caused the mountain Bagistan, 
between Babylon and Media, to be cut out 
into a statue of herself, which was seventeen 
stadia high, that is, above half a French 
league; and J around it were a hundred 
other statues, of proportionable size, though 
less large. 

It was proposed to Alexander the Great, 
to make a statue of liim out of mount 
Athos, which would have been a hundred 
and fifty miles in circumference, and ten 
miles in height. The design was to make 
him hold in his left hand a city, large 
enough to contain ten thousand inhabit- 
ants ; and in the other an urn, out of which 
should flow a river into the sea. 

Bridges — Glazed Windows. 

In the structures of the aT^cveivls, Wv^ *\x,^v*EteT^,-^)5l^,^>L^5^««.\K«.^n^teft^• 
loess of their cement tc\\.\<x\§ lu^l o\ m^wa\>'^v;V\<iV^\^\jt\\QTtNi^"c»wa>*.ts«*«^'. 



marble itself. The firmness of their high- 
ways has never been equalled. Some were 
paved with large blocks of black marble. 
Their bridges, some of which still remain, 
are indubitable monuments of the greatness 
of their conceptions. The Roman bridge 
at Gard, near Nismes, is one of them. It 
serves at once as a bridge and an aqueduct, 
goes across the river Gardon, and connects 
two mountains, between which it is en- 
closed. It comprehends three stories; the 
third is the aqueduct, which conveys the 
waters of the Eure into a great reservoir, to 
supply the amphitheatre and city of Nismes. 
Trajan's bridge over the Danube had 
twenty piers of free-stone, some of which 
are still standing, a hundred and fifty feet 
high, sixty in circumference, and dotant 
one from another a hundred and seventy. 

Among the ornaments and conveniences 
of ancient buildings was glass. They de- 
corated their rooms with glasses, as mir- 
rors. They also glazed their windows, so 
as to enjoy the benefit of light, without be- 
ing injured by the air. This they did very^ 
early ; but before they discovered that man- 
ner of applying glass, the rich made use of J*,' 
transparent stones in their windows, socb 
as agate, alabaster, phengites, talc, &g. 

Curious Mechanism. 

The works of the ancients in miDiataie 
were excellent. Archytas, who was contem- 
porary with Plato, constructed a wooden pi- 
geon, which imitated the flight and motioos 
of a living one. Cicero saw the whole of' 
Homer's Iliad written in so fine a character 
that it could be contained in a nutshell* 
Myrmecides, a Milesian, made an ivoiy 
chariot, so small and so delicately framed, 
that a fly with its wing could at the same 
time cover it ; and a little ivory ship of the 
same dimensions. Callicrates, a lacede- 



c. 

-J 



monian, formed ants and other little ani* f . 
mals out of ivory, so extremely small, that 
their component parts were scarcely to be t. 
distinguished. One of these artists wrote |: 
a distich in golden letters, which he en- 
closed in the rind of a grain of com. 

Microscopes, &c. 

Whether, in such undertakings as car 
best artists cannot accomplish withofl* 
tlie assistance of microscopes, the ancients *.- 
were so aided, is doubtful, but it is certaia * 
that they had several ways of helping and 
strengthening the sight, and of magnifyinf 
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(cts. Jamblichus says of Pytha- 
t he applied himself to find out 
ts as efficacious to aid the hear- 
ruler, or a square, or even optic 
Jrr^etj were to the sight, rlu- 
iks of mathematical instruments 
ihimedes made use of, to mani- 
e eye the largeness of the sun ; 
f be meant of telescopes. Aulus 
.ving spoken of mirrors that mul- 
>jects, makes mention of those 
erted them; and these of course 
Dncave or convex glasses. Pliny 
in his time artificers made use of 
;o assist their sight, in works that 
a nice eye ; and to prevent us 
king that it was on account of its 
ur only that they had recourse to 
s, that they were made concave 
to collect the visual rays ; and 
used them in viewing the combats 
iiators. ' 

Sculpture. 

ble monuments remain to us of 
tion to which the ancients carried 
of sculpture and design. The 
3 the Laocoon, the Venus de Me- 
Hercules stifling Antaeus, that 
cules who rests upon his club, the 
liator, and that other in the vine- 
)rghese, the Apollo Belvedere, the 
lercules, and the Equerry in the 
breaking a horse on mount Qui- 
lly proclaim the superiority of the 
:n those arts. These excellences 
observed upon their medals, their 
precious stones, and their cameos. 

Painting. 

lent painting the reliques are so 
50 much injured by time, that to 
oper judgment of it, is at first dif- 
et if due attention be paid to pic« 
covered at Rome, and latterly in 
. of Herculaneum, the applause 
e painters of antiquity received 
r contemporaries may seem to have 
•ited. Among the ancient paint- 
3SC0, still at Rome, are a reclining 
full length, in the palace of Bar- 
tie Aldovrandine nuptials ; a Co- 
in one of the cells of Titus*s baths ; 
n other pieces, in th'e gallery of 
ge of St. Ignatius ; taken out of 
at the foot of mount Palatine; 
hich are a satyr drinking out of 
nd a landscape with figures, bolVi 
imcst^bewty. There are also a 



sacrificial piece, consisting 'of three figures, 
in the Albani collection ; and an (Edipus, 
and a sphynx, in the villa Altieri ; which 
all formerly belonged to the tomb of Ovid. 
From these specimens an advantageous 
judgment may be formed of the ability of 
the masters who executed them. Others, 
discovered at Herculaneum, disclose a hap- 
piness of design and boldness of expres- 
sion, that could only have been achieyed 
by accomplished artists. Theseus van- 
quishing the roinotaur, the birth of Tele- 
phus, Chiron and Achilles, and Pan and 
Olympe, have innumerable excellencies. 
There were found also, among t\ie ruins of 
that city, four capital pictures, wherein 
beauty of design seems to vie with tbd 
most skilful management of the pencil. 
They appear of an earlier date than those 
spoken of, which belong to the first cen- 
tury ; a period when painting, as Pliny in- 
forms us, was in its decline. 

Mosaic. 

Of this work, which the Romans made 
use of in paving their apartments, a beauti- 
ful specimen, described by Pliny, was found 
in the ruins of Adrian's villa at Tivoli. It 
represents a basin of water, with four 
pigeons around its brim ; one of them is 
drinking, and in that attitude its shadow 
appears in the water. Pliny says, that on 
the same pavement the breaking up of an 
entertainment was so naturally represented, 
that '■you would have thought you really 
saw the scattered fragments of the feast. 

Music. 

The ancients have the whole merit of 
havinjj laid down the first exact principles 
of music ; and the writings of the Pytha- 
goreans, of Aristoxenes, Euclid, Aristides, 
Nichomachus, Plutarch, and many others, 
even such of them as still remain, contain 
in them every known theory of the science. 
They, as well as we, had the art of noting 
their tunes, which they performed by means 
of letters either contracted, or reversed, 
placed upon a line parallel to the words, 
and serving for the direction, the one of the 
voice, the other of the instrument. The 
scale itself, of which Guy Aretin is the 
supposed inventor, is no other thanj the 
ancient one of the Greeks a little enlarged, 
and what Guy may have taken from a Greek 
manuscript, written above eight hundred 
years a^o, >nVv\q\v "^^\\<5ckftx ^v^'^ V^ ^"^^ 
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in the manner of Aretin. The ancient lyre 
was certainly a very harmonious instru- 
ment, and was so constructed, and so full 
of variety in Plato's time, that h6 regarded 
it as dangerous, and too apt to relax the 
mind. In Anacreon's time, it had already 
obtained forty strings. Ptolemy and Por- 
phyry describe instruments resembling the 
lute and Uieorb, having a handle with keys 
belonging to it, and the strings extended 
from the handle over a concave body of 
wood. There is to be seen at Rome an 
ancient statue of Orpheus, with a musical 
bow in his right hand, and a kind of violin 
in his left. In the commentaries of Phi- 
lostrates by Vigenere, is a medal of Nero 
with a violin upon it. The flute was car> 
lied to so high a degree of perfection by 
the ancients, that there were various kinds 
of them, and so difi'erent in sound, as to be 
wonderfully adapted to express all manner 
of subjects. 

Tertullian mentions an organ invented 
by Archimedes. "Behold," says Tertul- 
lian, *' that astonishing and admirable 
hydraulic organ of Archimedes, composed 
of such a number of pieces, consisting each 
of so many different parts, connected toge- 
ther by such a quantity of joints, and con- 
taining such a variety of pipes for the 
imitation of voices, conveyed in such a mul- 
titude of sounds, modulated into such a 
diversity of tones, breathed from so im- 
mense a combination of flutes ; and yet all 
taken together, constitute but one single 
instrument.'* 

That the ancients knew and practised 
harmony is evident from Plato, Macrobius, 
and other early writers. Aristotle, speak- 
ing of the levoiutions of the several planets, 
as perfectly harmonizing with one ano- 
ther, they being all of them conducted by 
the same principle, draws a comparison 
from music to illustrate his sentiments. 
'* Just as in a chorus," says he, " of men 
and women, where all the variety of voices, 
through all the diflerent tones, from the 
bass to the higher notes, being under the 
guidance and direction of a musician, per- 
fectly correspond with one another, and 
form a full harmony.*' Aurelius Cassiodo- 
rus defines symphony to be " the art of so 
adjusting the base to the higher notes, and 
them to it, through all the voices and 
instruments, whether they be wind or 
stringed instruments, that thence an agree- 
able harmony may result." Horace speaks 
expressly of the bass and liigher lotvea, w\d 
the harmony resulting ftom iVie'u cot\cwt- 
{ence. It is true, however, ibal t.Yiea.uc\fcw\ja 
'id not much use harmony ia coix^iwx 



One fine voice alone^ accompanied with 
one instrument, regulated entirely by it, 
pleased them better than mere music withn 
out voices, and made a more lively impro* 
sion on their feeling minds ; and this ii 
what even we ourselves every day e 
rience. 

The effects ascribed to the music of tto 
ancients are surprising. Plutarch re 
of Antigenidas, that by playing on 
flute, he so roused the spirit of Alexandff, 
that he started from the table, and flew' 
his arms. Timotheus when toucbii 
lyre so inflamed him with rage, that 
ing his sabre he suddenly slew oneofhii 
guests; which Timotheus no sooner ' 
ceived, than altering the air from the PI 
gian to a softer measure, he calmed 
passions, and infused into him the tende 
feelings of grief and compunction for wl 
he had done. Jamblichus relates hke 
traordinary effects of the lyres of PythagMJ 
and Empedocles. Plutarch informs as ot 
a sedition quelled at Lacedemon by the 
lyre of Terpander; and Boetius tells ct 
rioters having been dispersed by the mw- 
cian Damon. ' 

The delicacy of the ancient airs wm 
surpassed ours ; and it is in this tespecV 
principally, that we may be said tonMt 
lost their music. Of their three kinds 
music, the diatonic, chromatic, and thft 
enharmonic, there exists now only the first, 
which teaches the dividing the nota into 
semi-notes: whereas the chromatic divided 
each note into three, and the enhannonie 
into four parts. The difficulty there was to 
find voices and hands proper to execute the 
chromatic kind, brought it first into neg- 
lect, and then into oblivion, and for the 
same reason the enharmonic, which was 
still more difficult, has not come down to ^ 
us. All which nOw remains of the ancient 
music, is that which knows of no othtf 
refinement than the demi-note, insteed * 
those finer kinds, which carried on tM 
division of a- note into threes and fo«* 
The variety of manner in which the anci«^ 
music was performed, placed it in a rtf| 
of dignity superior to ours. Our model 
are but of two kinds, the flat and sharp; 
whereas the ancients modified theirs u^ 
five, the principal of which were the lonjPj 
the Lydian, the Phrygian, the Doric, aw 
the ^olic ; each adapted to express and 
excite different passions : and by thai 
means, especially, to produce such effect! 
aa have been just noticed, and ifrhidi 9Jt 
itvcoxvV^'iVjMv^^'Wi'KiNJwfe^.vithentic manner a 
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—Here, if it were not necessary 
this series of papers, they would 
ided somewhat further for the 
)f relating the long-reaching views 
icients on other topics; but no- 
n conveniently be added save a 
Tom the author whose volume has 
the preceding materials. " Hav- 
ved from our ancestors the product 
ir meditations and researcnes, we 
ily to add what we can to it, and 
aeans contribute all in our power 
icrease and perfection of know- 

i, speaking eighteen centuries ago, 
inventions of the wise," claims 
an inheritance. — "To me," he 
they have been transmitted; for 
have been found out. But let us 
ise act like good managers, let us 
what we have received; and con- 
heritage to our descendants in 
ndition than it came to us. Much 
for us to do, much will remain for 
lo come after us. A thousand 
nee, there will still be occasion, 
opportunity to add something to 
non stock. But had even every 
?n found out by the ancients, there 
ill this remain to be done anew — to 
r inventions into use, and make 
wledge ours." 



iRS IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

To the Editor, 

If the following extracts should suit 
e Book, they are at your service, 
y, Novembety 1827. J. S. 

The bishop of Chester, writing 
irchbishop of York, touching the 
iment given by the Chester men to 
nne, when on his road to Caemar- 
le, has occasion to mention the re- 
given to Prynne by the wife of 

Aldersey, the alderman, relates, 
on her examination, she swears, 
er and Robert Ince brought Prynue 

her house, where she was sitting 
er gossips, and neither expected nor 
Prynne ; neither did she send for a 

wine for him, or bestowed any 
ft upon him, but the offer of a taste 
t of wine^which she and her gossip* 
m a drinking,*' 
Discovery of the Prelate^ a Tj/rannt^y 

p. 224. 



1637. There came in my tyme to the 
college, Oxford, one Nathaniel Conopios, 
out of Greece ; he was the first I ever saw 
drink coffee^ which custom came not into 
England till thirty years after, 

1640. Found my father at Bathe extra^ 
ordinary weake ; I returned home with him 
in his litter. 

1652. Having been robbed by two cut^ 
throats near Bromley, I rode on to London^ 
and got 500 tickets printed. 

The robber refusing to plead, vi^ pressed 
to death, 

1654. May. Spring Garden XiWnixviYaA 
been the usual rendezvous for the ladys and 
gallants at this season. 1 now observed how 
the women began to paint themselves^ fon- 
merly a most ignominious thing, and only 
used by prostitutes. 

Evelyn, 



1660. Jan. 16. I staid up till the bell- 
man came by with his beil just under my 
window, and cried " Past one of the clock^ 
and a cold frosty window morning.^ 

When friends parted, they said, *^ God be 
with you*' 

My dining-room was finished with green 
serge hanging and gilt leather. 

Jan. 2. 1 had been early this morning 
to Whitehall, at the Jewel office, to choose 
a piece of gilt plate for my lord, in retom 
of his offering to the king, (which it seems 
is usual at this time of year, and an earl 
gives 20 pieces in gold in a purse to the 
king,) I choose a gilt tankard, weighing 31 
ounces and a half, and he is allowed 30 
ounces, so I paid 1 'Is, for the ounce and half 
over what he is to have : but strange it was 
for me to see what a company of smaia, fees 
I was called upon by a great many to pay 
there, which I perceive is the manner that 
courtiers do get their estates, 

September. I did send for a cup of tea 
(a China drink,) of which I bad never drank 
before. 

November. To sir W. Batten's to din- 
ner, he having a couple of servants married 
to-day ; and so there was a great number 
of merchants and others of good quality, on 
purpose after dinner to make an offering, 
which, when dinner was done, we did ; 
and I gave lOs, and no more, though most 
of them did give more, and did believe that 
I did also. 

1661. Feb. SvxW,B»^.\&\SL^x^.\ap^-*SSfc 
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May. We went to Mrs. Browne's, 
where sir W. Pen and I were godfathers, 
and Mrs. Jordan and Shipman godmo- 
thers. And there before and afler the 
christening we were with the woman above 
in her chamber. I did give the midwife 
10«. and the nurse 58. and the maid 28, 
But forasmuch I expected to give the name 
to the child but did not, I forbore then to 
g^ve my plate, which I had in my pocket, 
namely, six spoons and a porringer of 
silver. 

July. A messenger brought me word 
that my uncle was dead, I rode over and 
found my uncle's corps in a coffin, stand- 
ing upon joyntrstools in the chimney in the 
hall, but it began to smell, and so I caused 
it to be set forth in the yard all night, and 
watched by my aunt. In the morning my 
father and I read the will ; after that done 
we went about getting things, as ribands 
and gloves, ready for the burial, which in 
the afternoon was done; we served the 
people with wine and other things. 

November. To church, and heard a sim- 
ple fellow upon the praise of church mu- 
sique, and exclaiming against men*s wear- 
ing their hats on in church. 

Civet cats, parrots, and apes, sent as 
presents to ladies ; and gentlemen lighted 
home by link-hoys, Pepys. 

The faire and famous comedian, Roxa- 
lana, was taken to be the earle of ()xford*s 
misse, as at this time they began to call 
lewd women. 

Dined at Chaffinch's house warming, 

Evelyn. 

1663, October. To Guildhall; we went 
tip and down to see the tables. By and 
by the lord mayor came into the hall to 
dinner, with the other great lords, bishops, 
&c. I set near Creed. We had plenty of 
good wine, but it was very unpleasing that 
we had no napkins, or knives, nor change 
of trenchers, and drunk out of earthem 
pitchers and wooden dishes. 

1664, Home to bed, having got a strange 
cold in my head, by flinging off my hat at 
dinner. 

To my lord chancellor's (sir Orlando 
Bridgman, lord keeper,) in the garden, 
where we conversed above an hour, walk- 
ing 'up and down, and he ivould have me 
walk with my hat on, 

1665, At this time I have two tierces 
of claret, two quarter casks o? cttuar\|,;v.ud a 

smaller vessel of sack ; a \esse\ oi tent, 
'KBotber of Malaga, and atioUiei ol xolutc 
^^f all in my ovfa ceUar« 



1666. February. This morning came 
up to my wife's bedside little Will Mercer 
to be her valentine ; and brought her name 
writ upon blue paper in gold letters, done 
by himself very prettily. But I am also 
this year my wife's valentine, and it will 
cost me 51, I find that Mrs. Pierce's little 
girl is my valentine, she having drawn me. 
But here I do first observe the fashion of 
drawing of mottos, as well as names: my 
wife's motto was ^' Most courteous, mo 
fair;" mine I have forgot. One wonder 
observed to-day, that there was no 
in the morning to call up our new 
people, which was very mean metkhiit. 

1667.- June. Find my wife makix^ 
a drink which her potticary .telli.har 
good for her cold and defluxions. •• ' 

A fiaggon of ale and apples drapk.pi|t 
a wood cup as a Christmas drangkL ■ '\ 

1669. May. My wife got up..bj4 
to go to gather May Dew, which M11.IW 
ner hath taught her is the only thing in the 
world to wasQ her fSaice with. PepifS. 



1671. To lord Arlington's, where we 
found M^lle Querouaille; it was univer- 
sally reported, that the fair lady was bedded 
one of these nights to the king, who was 
often here; and the stocking flung after the 
manner of a married bride ; however, 'twas 
with confidence believed she was first made 
a misse, as they call these unhappy crea- 
tures, with solemnity at this time. 

1683. I went with others into tk 
duchess of Portsmouth's dressing-roome 
within her bedchamber, where she was ia 
her morning loose garment, her maids 
combing her, newly out of her bed, his 
majesty and gallants standing about her. 

1685. January 25, Sunday. Dr. Dm 
preached before the king. I saw this cren-i 
ing such a scene of profuse gaming, aod p 
the king in the midst of his three codcu- ' 
bines, as I had never seen before, luxurious 
dallying and prophaneness. 

February 6. The king died, I can newj-, 
forget the inexpressible luxury and pro- ' 
phanenesse, gaming, and all dissoluteness, 
and, as it were, total forgetful ness of God, 
(it being Sunday evening,) which this da/ 
se'nnight I was witnesse of. The king 
sitting and toying with his concubinei 
Portsmouth, Cleavland, and Mazarine, fctf = 
and a French boy sincnng love songs; 
whilst about twenty of the great courtiai 
and other dissolute persons were at basiet 
Tc^viYvd ^. large table, a bank of at least 2000 
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Cottast ta^trttn albert 3S[oomSeni biatf bom, 

AT HONINGTON, IN SUFFOLK. 



iDjriug Ihe portrait and papen 
Bloomfield, copied and referred 
preceding aheet of the Table 

a drawing, taken in October 
iberl Bloomfield's birth-place. 
ig of it is here presented, in order 
e the follDwiDg memoiandum 
y George Bloom&eld, and now 

me in his hand-writing, viz. 
E Poetical Freehold. 
ry 4, 1632, was sold at Honing' 
e old cottage, the natal place of 
amfield, the Farmer's Bey. 
bet, a lively little man, pre- 

feet high, was a tailor, con- 
loyed in tnappir^ the cat, that 
^ for the farmers at their own 

shilling per day and hii board. 
ay knight of the thimble, and 
s a fashionable coat with a very 
ck, the villagers called him 
urowback. My mother they 
. Ftim. She was a spruce, neat 

was the Tillu[e school- dame, 
band Uie money, and my fathei 
ccxtwd in tilt year 1794, E« 
■04. . r~. 



died in the year 1706, and, like mujrotW 
'landed men, died intestate. My molbct 
married again. When I came of age iha 
showed me the tilte-deedi, told me I wu 
heir-at-law, and hoped ihe should finisli 
her days there. I promised her she should ; 
but time rolled, and at length my wife, 
after two years of affliction with the 
dropsy, died, and left me with five iniant 
children, head and ears in debt. To 
secure the cottage to my mother, I per- 
suaded my brother Robert to buy the title, 
and give all my brotfaeis and sisters their 
shares and me mine, and this money paid 
my debts. The Farmtt't Bog was now 
the proprietor ; but it was a poor fireehold, 
for he md all the repairs, and my mother 

Eaid no rent. After my mother's death, 
laac lived in it upon the same terms, — too 
poor to pay rent or be turned out. Isaac 
died, and left nine children. Bob kept th« 
widow in Ihe place, did all the repairs, and 
she, also, paid nothing. At lenglb the 
bankruptcies and delays of the London 
boo^KOen tQict& tfi^ Ml mU \ — 
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that remains to mark the 'village as the 
birtli-place of Giles, and all that now re- 
mains in it belonging to the Bloomfields.*' 

G. B. 



With k sentence or two, by way of con- 
tinuation to the appeal already made in be- 
half of Greorge Bloomfield, it was purposed 
to conclude the present article; but just as 
the sheet was ready for the press a packet 
of his manuscript papers arrived, and ex- 
tracts from these will exemplify his cha- 
racter and his necessities. The following 
address to one of his old friends is a fair 
spiieiiBeA of hit talent for versifying : — 

To ila. Tbohas Wisset^ of Sa^iston, 

PMftM SivoBm, Paeisr Ch^mt, aKd 
SEZTOVy &c. &c. 

R«Q€eMy t wooU uepstrt; 

In IJuigvitge most beflttittg^ 
The torrowi ot n mclSi»g\MBrt, 

With care and trouU* i 



I've loft the best of wiTet, d.*je tee. 

That e*er to man was given ; 
Alas I she was too good for me, 

80 she's remoy'd to heaven. 

Bat while her happiness I traee, 

Fell poverty pttrsahig. 
Unless another takes her place, 

'Twill be my utter rain. 

M7 children's clothes to rags are worn. 
Nor hare we wit to mend 'em ; 

Their tatters ijiag all forlorn— 
Kiad ProridMceb defnd 'em< 

Dear Tom, thoa art 6t. Andrew's clerk, 

Ajid glad I am' to know it ; 
Thoa art a wittjr rhjming spark. 

The merrj village poet. 

Make eome fond woman to me fly. 

No matter what her form be ; 
If the has lost a leg or eye. 

She still with love may charm me. 

If she loves workt Oh I what delight, 

What joy it will afford her, 
To dam oar elofhes from mom to night; 

And keep as all in order. 

Woald some kind dame but hear my plaint. 
And would thou to me give her, 

St. Andrew I— he shall be iby saint. 
And thoa his clerk for ever. 

Dear Tom, may all thy joys increase, 

And to thee be it given. 
When singing here on earth ahaU eeaae^ 

To pitch the key in Heaven. 

jyop. 3, 1803. 



Prefixed to some MS. verses, 
by George Bloomfield in 1808. 
subjoined account of the occas 
awakened his muse. 

"The April Fool. 

" When on the wrong side o 
married a second time ! My bes 
declared it was madness to risk i 
family, &c. &c. We married 7t 
bruary, IROr. Early in 1808 it 
covered I should have an incre 
Charles Blomfield, Esq. asked m« 
would happen. I answered, i 
* Sore,' says he, ' it won't happei 
jf%r§t !' — I felt the force of the i 
the probability of my being an A^ 
— and wrote the following lineS| 
them to Mr. B., from whom I n 
note enclosing another, value oni 
The note said, ' My daughters ai 
enough to be pleasM with your ^ 
ftnd f am 80 MeaMd to itee them ] 
send the eiicfesed, &6.' *' ^ 

Triites tike t^ese are only of in 
as trail? of the individual. Th* 
abstracted from a letter to an over 
whom George Bloomfield necess 
responded, as may be surmised 
contents. 

To Mr. Hatward, Thetford. 

Bury St, Edmufid's, Nov. 

Sir, — When a perfect strange 
you treated me with great cone 
and kindness, I therefore end 
lines I wrote and addressed to 
dians of the poor in this town. ' 
assessed all such persons as are n 
settled here to the poor and chi 
ftnd they have assessed me full do 
I ought to pay. What renden 
distressing, our magistrates sa^ 
the local act they are restrained 
terfering, otherwise I should 1 
Exempt, on account of my age an 
So I sent my rhymes, and Mr. G 
the guardians, sent for me, and ] 
piece of beef, &c. I had sold 
coat I had that was worth a shi 
was prepared to pj»y the first sere 
and sixpence, but the guardians 
think, (as I do,) that I can ne- 
paying — they are confident the | 
of St. Peter s parish will pay it 
bade me wait a fortnight, &c. Th 
of the times is so great that the p 
\K^ rich, and the rich blame the p 
^Wv^x^ Y^ ^ ^'^x^ in use 
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t/* I might say I 4m one foot 
i workhouse, and t'other out. — 
ure tells me, that the providence 
lies over all and in all places, 
tly to me a workhouse is, on my 
•nt, no such very dreadful thing ; 

two little girls whom I dread to 
liere. I trust in Providence, and 

rich and poor will see better 

I'our humble servant, 

George Bloomfield. 

George Bloomfield's papers is 
ing kmd letter to him, from his 
tobert. The feeble, tremulous 
g of the original corroborates its 
) of illness, and is a sad memorial 
tered health of the author of the 
Boy, three years before his death. 

'« Shefford, July 18, 1820. 
>ther George, 

quarrel exists — ^be at ease. I 
corning seen your excellent letters 
n, and your poem on the Thet- 
rs, and am with my son and 
delighted to find that your spark 
righten as you advance in years. 
: thr.t I have been weak enough 
nded— there has been no such 
lave been extremely unwell, and 
poor creature, but I now force 
write these few words to thank 
le pleasure you have just given 

on, or my daughter, shall write 
n. 

" Yours unalterably. 
Brother, and Brother Bard, 

" Rob. Bloomfield." 

be remembered that Giies, the 
Boy,'' was Robert Bloomfield 

d that his master, the '' Farmer,*' 

N, Austin of Sapiston. In re- 
his home at the farm Robert 

imselfy 

** the ploBghman smiles, 
ike runs b&rd on sheepish CfileSt 
t- tenant of the eomer stool, 
HhiiTUig', though in Data's sehool.** 

F&mer'i Boy. 

>f the benevolent protector of 
his childhood sunk under mis- 
d Greorge records the fact by the 
ines, written in 1820 :— 

I Unfobtunate Farmer. 

Muetf hit toag in roral strains, 
fspmBgroretthumnOM, sad plabif; 



Described the yirions season* as th«f niVd, 
Of homely joys and peace domestic told. 
The Farmer there, alas ! no more bean rale» 
And no •♦joint-tenants" sit in •* Duty's school:" 
No happy labourers now with humble fare 
His fire-side comforts and instraetion share. 
No longer master he of those sweet fields, , 
No more for him the year its bounty yield*. 
Nor his the hope to see his children roaiid - 
With decent competence aad comfort crown'd. 
These scenes and hopes from him for erer flowa. 
In indigent old age he lives to mourn. 

George filoomfield subjoins, in explana- 
tion, on these lines," My reading in the 6ury 
paper of the 6tli of Dec. 1820, an advertise- 
ment of an assignment for the benefit 6i 
creditors of the effects of Mr. Williah Au- 
stin, gave rise to the above. Mr. A. was 
the young master of Giles, when Giles was 
the Farmer s Boy; and the admirers of rural 
poetry, as well in the new as the old world, 
have been made acquainted with the Austin 
family by means of the poem of that name. 
Mr. A. held the form near thirty years, and 

'twas the same that his grandfather till'd. 

He has ten children, some of them very 
young. He has been by some accused of 
imprudence : but the heavy poor-rates, (he 
paid 36/. last year,) the weight of a numer- 
ous family, and the depreciation of the 
price of produce, were the principal catfses 
of his fall. He has been a most indulgefit 
father, a kind master, and a goed neigh- 
bour." 

Twenty years after writing the lines to 
the " Psalm-singer, Parish Clerk, and Sex- 
ton" of Sapiston, George again berhymed 
him. Preceding the effusion, is the follow- 
ing 

MemoraKdum. 

" My old friend Wisset has now enf^ed 
his eighty-third year, and is blind, and 
therefore cannot write ; but he sent his kind 
regards to me by a young man, and bade 
him repeat four lines to me. The yovmg 
man forgot the lines, but he said they were 
about old age and cold winter, I sent him 
the following : — 

Dear old Brotber Bard, 

Now clothed with snow is hill and dale^ 
And all the streams with ioe are booad t 

How chilling is the wintry gale ! 
How bleak and drear the scene aronad I 

Yet midst the gloom bright gleami a^^earN 
Ont ftxoo\f\a% «^vt\\a \a v»^Kal^ 
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Tis thdf, did friend, wttli yoa and ne 

Life*! SpriBf aad Smnmer both nn Ham, 
The marks of wintiy Sfo wt oee. 

Oar looks to Araaty white are gnnnu 

let OS then our Toices raise, 

F(v favoar* past dae homage bring ; 
Thus spend the winter of oar days. 

Till Ood proclaims a glorioos Spring. 

George Bloomfield. 
January 23, 1823. 

The MSS. from whence the present 
•elections have been hastily made, were ac- 
companied by a letter from George Bloom- 
field, written nearly a month ago. They 
were delayed by the person who transmitted 
the parcel till the opportunity of noticing 
them in Uiis work had almost passed. All 
that could be done in an hour or two b before 
the reader ; and no more has been aimed 
at than what appears requisite to awaken 

sympathy and crave assistance towards an ^^„„j„„ ^ ^. „„„ ^„-.„ .-„ ». 
aged and indigent brother of the author of y^^^^ j^y^^ became known as U 
the Farmer'i Boy, George s present feehngs ^»^ ^ ^^le duke earnestly c 

will be better represented by his own letter « • '^ » *-•- 

than by extracting from it. 



• So much has been said, in th 
published by my brothers, of ^ the ] 
tor's four little sons/' who once re 
the old cottage, that I cannot ad 
that is new, and perhaps the little '. 
relate will be uninteresting. Bu 
the great and truly good man, 
duke of Grafton, ought to have be 
particularly mentioned. Surely, a 
thirty years, the good sense and 
lence of that real noblemaai may 
tioned. When in my boyhood, 
the highest office in the state that : 
can fill, and like all that attain s 
eminence, had his enemies ; yet 1 
Junius and others railed at him, th 
revered him. He was our •* lap 
Manor," and as I knew well his 
character, I had no doubt but he ^ 
of a piece." I have on foot joinec 
chase, and followed the duke i 
hour, and witnessed his endearin 
scension to all who could run at 



2, High Baxter Street, Bury St. 
Edmond*s, Dec. 5th, 1827. 

To Mb. Hone, 

Sir, — ^A gentleman desires me to write 
to you, as editor of the Table Boohy it being 
his wish that a view which he sent of the 
little cottage at Honington should appear 
in that very curious work. The birth-place 
of Robert Bloomfield I think may excite the 
interest of some of your readers ; but, sir, 
if they find out that you correspond with a 
superannuated cold water poet, your work 
will smell of poverty. 

Lord Byron took pains to flog two of my 
brothers, as poachers on the preserves of port, he was embarrassed. 



him on no account to change his 
thing, but at the same time en 
him in his hfibits of reading, an 
gave him a gratuity of a shilling i 
enable him to employ more time ii 
than heretofore. This gratuity ws 
paid while the duke lived, and ' 
tinued by the present duke till 
death. 

Could poor Robert have kept hii 
in their old habits of living, he m 
preserved some of the profits arii 
nis works, but he loved his chil 
tenderly to be a niggard ; and, be 
received his profits at a time wli 
was six or seven shillings per s 
wonder that with a sickly ramily 



the qualified proprietors of literature. It is 
bought, if he had not been wroth with the 
£dinburgh Reviewers, these poor poachers 
might have escaped; they, like me, had 
neither birth nor education to entitle them 
to a qualification. 

If, sir, you ever saw an old wall blown 
down, or, as we have it here in the country, 
if the wall "/aW of its own accord,** you 
may have observed that the first thing the 
workmen do, is to pick out the whole bricks 
into one heap, the bats into another, and 
the rubbish into a third. Thus, sir, if in 



The duke likewise strongly adi 
not to write too much, but keep th 
he had gained, &c. As heredita 
of the writs in the Court of King 
the duke gave Robert the situation 
sealer, but his health grew so bad 
obliged to give it up; he held i 
months, however, and doubtless 
poor fellow went to coop under 
seal. It was peculiarly unforti 
could not keep his place, for I tl 
Alien, the master-sealer, did not li 
two years, and it is more than prol 
duke would have made Robert 



what falls from me to you, you can find any 

whole bricks, or even bats, thai ma^j \i^ *^^«i,^\\dthen he would have h 

placed in your work, pick iViem out', \iM\.l CA%iv\.\\i^QTaft» 'Y^^ ^\^<^% conde 

much fear all will be but lubbwb uiAX lot «jci^Vve\^iv%a&\a TK^\aRj^«.^w&^ 

J^our purpose \i"ft\^'w:ii'&^V'i\\«^<Soasaiases.^'« 
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r oiivn cottage, and freely talked of The old cottage sold to Robert had 

inies, (her &ther was an old tenant been in the family near fourscore years, 

iuke.) He delicately left a half It proved a hard bargain to Robert; my 

Mr. Roper's, a gentleman farmer, mother and Isaac occupied the cottage, 

en to her after his departure, and and could not pay rent ; and after the death 

heard of her death he ordered a of my mother, poor Robert was in distress 

3 gravestone to be placed over her, and sold it : — the lawyers would not settle 

>ense, and requested the Rev. Mr. the business, and R6bert died broken* 

to write an inscription. It is thus hearted, and never received sixpence ! 
: — The lawyers constantly endeavour to 

Beneath THIS Stonb make work for the trade. I believe it 

re deposited the mortal remains of to be true, as some say, that we are now as 

ETH Glover, who died Dec. 27th, 1803. much ^w-ridden as we were prieMi-ridden 

some ages ago. I like Charlotte Smith's 

len name was Manbt. and she was twice definition of the Law Trade. Orlando, in 

By her fir.thu.band, who lies buried near ^^^ u qj^j Manor House," says to Carr, the 

.e was mother of Six children; the youngest ^ „ j ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^jj ^ 

M Robert Bloomfixld, the pastoral Foet. . \r m /^ i- « -at i 

^ ,j ^ . ^ * . r 1 V together ;' Carr replies, "More or less, 

ebold aflFairs she was a pattern of cleanli- ° jr-ji. 

. , * u V 1- .1 nay good friend: — some have more sense 

:ry, and good management. By her kind, ,. "^ ® ., ,' i-^,, 

• <r • V w • v^ i.»A -^ «T than others, and some a little more con- 
fer inoffensive behaviour, she had concili- . , ' «. i -r <• • i 

ncere good wiu of all her neighbours and science-but for the rest, I am afraid we 

ce; nor amid the busy cares of time was ^^^ all of US a little tOO much professional 

•getfol of Eternity, But her religion was no ^Ogues : though SOme of US, as individuals, 

1 service, no vain form of words; it consisted ^ould not Starve the Orphan, or break the 

od and keeping his commandments, as they heart of the widow, yet, in OUr vocation, 

nade knoi\'n to us by Jesus Christ. "We give all remorse of that sort to the 

T> j^ ^ *A« --J ^o ;;&*.«;*- winds." My last account from Robert's 

Reader, go thou and do ukewue. /. ., ', , , 

family says, the lawyers have not yet set* 

r I was proud of any thing it was iled the poor old cottage ! 
lother, nor do I think, strong as is Nat and I only survive of the little 

se in the above, it is overdone, tailor's " extraordinary"* children — quite 

strength of intellect she surpassed past our labour, and destitute of many 

ons, and had more real practical comforts we. used to enjoy in youth. We 

lan all of them put together. Kind have but one step farther to fall, (i. e.) into 

ice spared her to bless me till I the workhouse! Yet in the nature of 

m the wrong side of fifty. things it cannot be long ere death will 

: say a word or two on her sons, close the scene. We have had our day, 

Capel Loftt, Esq., in his preface to and night must come. I hope we shall 

ler Nat's poems, has said too much welcon^e it as heartily as Sancho in Don 

5m, vi>. " Beyond question, the bro- Quixote did sleep, "Blessed be he who 

this family are all extraordinary first invented sleep, it covers a man all over 

Now, sir, as I am the oldest of like a cloak." 

ithers, I will tell first of myself. I I shall indeed be agreeably disappointed 

ittle poem, when near seventy, on if any one should bestow any thing upon 

letford Spa ;" but dreading those Nat, or 

curs, the critics, forebore to affix Sir, your humble obedient servant, ^ 

5 to it. Mr. Smith, of Cambridge, Geo. Bloomfield. 

t gratuitou'^ly ; but as soon as it 

covered I was the author, niy ac- George Bloomfield is in his seventy- 

ice styled me the cold water poet, third year, and surely this fact, with the 
ny title will do very well. Brpther contents of the preceding columns, will be 
i\ wrote some poems ; unluckily sufficient to excite commiseration in feel- 
•e printed and published here at ing and liberal minds. Mr. Faux, a re- 
id the pack of critics hunted down spectable resident at Thetford, in Norfolk, 
:. Nat has had thirteen children, is represented to me as being his friend. 
,t of them arc living, and so is he. George Bloomfield's own address at Bury 
Isaac was a machinist. John Boys, St. Edmund's is prefixed to his letter 
^e him in all twenty pounds, but he above. Either to Mr. Faux for him, or to 
oung man, and left his self-working himself direct, the remittance of a little 
unfinished. Eight of his childreti xnouft^ Vmm%^\^\&Vj ^^n^\N«.\sx^-^ w-^ 
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is clearly requisite, aod his statcmeDt of 
his brother Nathaniel's equal necessities 
should be considered at the same time. 
There are names dignified by rani^ and 
talents in the list of individuals who ad- 
mire the works of Ilobert filoomheld, and 
should this sheet fall into their hands it is 
natural to presume that some of tliem may 
seek out and assist his surviving brothers 
in sorrowing old age. This, however, may 
not happen, and is not therefore to be 
relied upon. 

The case of the family of the Bloomfields, 
altogether, is distressing. As this is a 
season for present-making and social-meet- 
ing, r venture to suggest that no sift can be 
better bestowed than oo those who are in 
the utmost need ; nor will the pleasures of 
a convivial party be lessenea, if, while 
^* the glasses sparkle on the board,** a sub- 
scription be Tolunteered towards keeping 
the last two brothers of Robert Bloom (ield 
from the workhouse during their few re- 
maining years of life. 1 have done my 
best to make their distress publicly known, 
and it remains with individuals to do their 
best to relieve it« Anything left at Messrs. 
Uunt and Clarke's, 4, York-street, Covent 
Garden, shall be appropriated as the donors 
may direct. A meeting, and a few active 
indOividuals, would effect much. 

Ul January f 1828. * 



Craf»U(rs( 

EAST AND WEST. 
To the Editor. 

Sir, — I send you a short and plain de- 
monstration, that by travelling eastward or 
westward round the globe at a given rate, 
(if it were practicable to do so,) a man 
might experience a greater or lesser num- 
ber of days and nights, than if he were to 
remain still in the same spot. This, I may 
venture to say, is a fact that very few 
people are aware of, and few would believe, 
until it were proved. 

As ** this goodly frame, the earth,*' turns 
round upon its own axis once in twenty- 
four hours, and as the circumference of the 
globe is divided into 360 degrees, conse- 
quently every part of the globe's surface 
must travel round its axis at the rate of 
fifteen degrees in one hour ; or, which is 
the same thing, one degree in four minutes. 
Having premised this, we will suppose that 
A man sets off at seven o^clock in the iBorn- 
^ng, just as the sun rises above iVie Vionuon, 
nd trarels westward in the auu'ti ecUpvic 



one degree before it sets, he will hai 
four minutes longer than if he wer 
main at the place from whence he s 
and his day, instead of being twelvt 
long, (dividing the twenty-four hot 
twelve day and twelve night,) and 
at seven o'clock, will be twelve ho 
four minutes, and close at four minu 
seven. He continues to travel in tl 
direction, and with the same veloci 
ing the night, (for he must never re 
that also will be four minutes lont 
it would have been had he remainei 
place where the sun set till it agai 
oecause, as he is travelling after ' 
when it goes down, and from it 
morning approaches, of course it 
longer in overtaking him : he will 
two degrees from the starting place 
which you please, for we intend 
him completely round the world, : 
sun will not rise the second mon 
eight minutes past seven. His 
continues at the same rate, and I 
has the sun four minutes longer, 
does not set on the second day till 
minutes past seven : this closes tl 
day. The next morning the sun i 
till sixteen minutes past seven; 
has travelled four degrees, and his < 
night have each been four minute 
than if he had been stationary. ] 
will suppose another man to ha\ 
from the same place at the same r 
{viz, seven o'clock,) taking the < 
direction. He travels east to meet 
and at the same rate of travel as o: 
ward bound wight. The sun will | 
upon him four minutes sooner th: 
had remained at the place from w 
started, and eight minutes soon 
upon the other man : his day will 
fifty-six minutes past six. He i 
from the sun as it sinks, and towa 
it rises, and he will have light four 
earlier than if he had stopped w 
sun went down till it again ros 
minutes sooner than he would hav( 
at the starting post, and sixteen 
sooner than the opposite traveller 
at the end of the second day. lie 
on { light again deserts him four : 
earlier, viz. at forty-eight minutes ] 
at the end of three deQ:rees, and the 
morning the sun will rise at fo 
minutes past six, sixteen minutes 
than at the place he started froi 
thirty-two minutes earlier than w 
other man, with whom on the same 
\ii\^ Y\. ^Q^"& TkoX. \\^ft till sixteen miuui 



Bitern traveller has only seen two nights eastern travelier m\\ have more days and 

■d two days, the eastern has enjoyed the nights than the western ; those of the 

ime number of each, and more than half former being propoftionably shorter than 

I hour of another day ; and it is equally those of the latter. The following shows 

kain that if they continue to travel round the commencement and length of each day 

le globe at the same rate of motion, the to both travellers :— 

Western Traveller's Eastern Travbllkr's 

1st day begins at 7 o'clock, morning. 1st day begins at 7 o'clock, morning. 

2 8 minutes past 7. 2 52 minutes past #• 

3 16 7. 3 44 6. 

4 .. 2^4 7. 4 36 6. 

5 32 7. 5 28 6. 

6 40 7. 6 20 6. 

7 48 7. 7 12 6. 

8 57 7. 8 4 6. 

9 4 8. 9 56 5. 

10 12 8. 10 48 :- 5. 

11 20 8. 11 40 5. 

1« 28 8. 12 32 5. 

18 36 8. 13 24 — 5. 

.14 44 8. 14 16 1-. 6. 

16 52 8. 15 8 ». 

16 9. SO degrees. 16 • 5. 

17 8 9. 17 52 4. 

18 16 9. 18 44 4. 

19 24 9. 19 ~. 36 4. 

20 32 9. 20 28 4. 

21 1- 40 9. 21 20 4. 

22 48 9. 22 12 4. 

23 56 —9. 23 4 4. 

24 4 10. 24 66 3. 

25 12 10. 25 48 3. 

26 20 10, 26 . 40 3. 

27 28 10. 27 32 3. 

28 36 10. 28 24 ■ 3. 

29 44 10. 29 16 3. 

30 52 10. 30 8 $. 

31 11. 60 degrees. 31 3, 

it the end of this degree, the sixtieth, the day is just breaking, the eastern traveller 

on rises npon the eastern traveller at three has had the sun eight hours. They have 

a the morning, he having had thirty days both then had an equal number oif days 

pd thirty nights. At the same degree it and nights complete, but the eastern will 

loes no^ rise upon the western traveller till have had eight hours of another day move 

itven in the morning, he having had the than the western. L«t us try it a Uttle 

ttne number of days and nights. When, further. The 
krefore, the morning of his thirty-first 

WisTERN Travillkr's Eastibm Travelleii*s 

Rid day will break at 8 min. past II, mom. 32nd day will break at 52 min. past 2,moiah 

— 16 i— 11. 33 44 2. 

M . 24 11? 34 ^36 2. 

5 32 11. 35 28 2. 

IS : 40 11. 36 ^20 ?. 

7 48 11. 37 -12 2. 

4 66 11. 38 4 2. 

1 . 4 12. 39 56 1. 

12 12. 40 48 1. 

1 20 12. 41 40 1. 

i 28 12. 42 32. 1. 

5 36 12. 43 24 I. 

4 44 12. 44 16 1. 

A , 52 12. 46 B 1. 
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There appears to be'two hours' difference ereiyTfifteenth day. 

WisTiBN Traveller's Easterh Traveller's 

61st day will break at 3, p. m. 6l8t day will break at 11 at night, 

75 _1 5. ^ 76 9. 

91 7. 7. 

The men would now be together at the had travelled eastward would have sea 

other side of the globe, and would see the day and a night more than the other, 
sun rise at the same moment, but he who 

Western Traveller's Eastern Traveller's 

106th day will break at 9 at night. 106th day will break at 5, r. m. 

121 _ 11. 121 3. 

136 1, momipg. 136 : — 1, noon. 

151 , 3. 151 11, A. K. 

166 ^ 6. 166 — 9. 

181 , — , 7. 360 degrees. 181 7. 

'Hiey will now be at the spot where they Scotch presbyterian parson, when .. 

started from, the western traveller having forth agaiust this custom, in one of 

seen two days and two nights less than the sermons at Kelso—'' Sirs, do you ki 

eastern.* what bagman signifies ? — It is the deil 

N. G. S. be in the house : that is the meaning of i 

_ , Hebrew original." It is most prcSiNfi 

" corruption of some Saxon words, vkd 

(&Iti CUlStOtnSS^ length of time has rendered obsolete. 

Old St. Luke's Dat. 
For the Table Book. q^ ^^^j^ ^^^ ^ ^^.^ j^ ^^,^ .^ York kti 

HAGMENA. ^^^^^ ^^ small wares, though it is commo^ 

called " Dish Fair,** from the quantity i 

The hagmena is an old custom observed wooden dishes, ladles, &c. brought to il 

in Yorkshire on new year's eve. The There was an old custom at this fair, ( 

keeper of the pinfold goes round the town, bearing a wooden ladle in a sling on tw 

attended by a rabble at his heels, and stangs, carried by four sturdy labourer 

knocking at certain doors, sings a barbarous and each labourer supported by anotbe 

song, according to the manner " of old This, without doubt, was a ridicule on th 

king Henry's days ;" and at the end of meanness of the wares brought to this fat 

every verse they shout " Hagman Heigh." small benefit accruing to the labourers at i 

When wood was chiefly used by our It is held by charter, granted 25th Jan., 171 

forefathers as fuel, this was the most pro- Hen. VII. 

per season for the hagman, or wood-cutter, St. Luke's day is also known in Yorkl 

to remind his customers of his services, the name of <* irhip-Dog Day,** from 

and solicit alms' from them. The word strange custom that schoolboys use iba 

** hag " is still used among us for a wood, of whipping all the dogs that are sc€n 

and the " hagman " may be a compound the streets on that day. Whence this u 

name from his employment. Some give it common persecution took its rise is una 

a more sacred interpretation, as derived tain The tradition of its origin seems t« 

from the Greek &yM fi^w, the " holy month," probable ; that, in times of popery, a prie 

when the festivals of the church for our celebrating mass at this festival in sol 

Saviour's birth were celebrated. Formerly church in York, unfortunately dropped i 

on the last day of December, the monks pix after consecration, which was ferthul 

and friars used to make a plentiful harvest snatched up suddenly and swallowed h 

by begging from door to door, and reciting dog that laid under the altar. The pnw 

a kind of carol, at the end of every stave ation of this high mystery occasioned I 

of which they introduced the words " agia death of the dog ; the persecution, so bcgi 

mene," alluding to the birth of Christ. A has since continued to this day, thou 

very different interpretation has, however, now greatly abridged by the interfereooe 

been given to it by one John Dixon, a some of the minor members of the hoooi 

. In m, w.y. by hurrying the Jew. ™»„d .h, globe ^^'iLTrj"'""' ''^'''°'* ^'-"'^ *" 

«<« ^iven rate, their Sabbath i!i\gU\>emtt^ftXol^\X »" "*a^ Cliy. 
i^japon the same day as the Chrislians*. J). A^K 
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CHAPMAN'S <' ALL FOOLS.'' It takes its name from the animal mayor's 

Wnm iha T^i 7- n^^i ^^^^ ** Norwich, being called the City 

For the Table Book. cTuild. The corporatiSn at Costessy is 

In Chapman's "All Fools" 1605, (as co™PO««d of the poor inhabitants under the 

quoted, by Charles Lamb, in Table Book, P^^onage of the marquis of Stafford, who 

▼ol.i. 192,) is the foUowing passage, under T? ? *>«autiful seat in this Tillage. On 

the title of "Love's Panegyric/'— *"*^ °*y ^ "^^^ mayor is annually elected ; 

he has a proper and appropriate costume, 

, . - — ,Z "**^?*' ••cond Sun, and is attended by a sword-bearer, with a 

r•^"°*^?T/« "^r J. z^'!*?.' s^^rd of state of wood painted and gilt, 

bjd i« without tjeSun^^ih. worU'. Great Ey.. ^^^ mace-bearers with gift maces, witi i 

Jleo]oqn,beaiitie8, both of art and nature, i^„^ «,««„ ^r ^ic^^ j a al 

.« given i rain to man; «, without Lore ^^ ^"^K ^^f «V **r"u *?i. **'\'"^P" 

Ol l^ntie- bred in women are in vain. ^"^8?\ ^^. Norwich, of which they have ft 

Ul virtues born in men Ke buried ; passable imitation. Their first proccMion 

-•or Lovp inform them as the Sun doth colour^- &c. " *<^ *« ^^"» ^^«^ ^«y ^'e recognised by 

the noble family who generally support 

Chapman might be acquainted with the expenses of the day, and the mock 
[talian poets, but at all events the coin- mayor and corporation are liberally re- 
sidence between the above and the follow^ galed from the strong-beer cellar. They 
LDg canzon, by Andrew Navagero, is re- then march, preceded by a band of music, 
mafkable. Navagero was the friend of to the steward's house, where the mock 
Boscan, the Spanish poet: they became solemnities take place, and speeches are 
icquainted at Grenada, while Navagero made, which, if not remarkable for their 
was there ambassador from Venice. Bos- eloquence, afford ereat delight by their 
can died before 1544; and, as he himself absurd attempts at l>eing thought so. llie 
confesses, he learnt the sonnet and other new mayor being invested with the in- 
Italian forms of poetry from Navagero. signia of his office, a bright brass jack-chain 

about his neck, the procession is again re- 

Love the Miiuft Stm. newed to a large bam at some distance. 

Sweet ladies, to whose lovely faces where the place being decorated with 

Nature gives charms, indeed, boughs, flowers, and Other rural devices. 

If those je would exceed a substantial dinner of roast-beef, plum- 

And arti desirous, too, of inward graces : pudding, and Other good things, with 

And jiv. Lot. «tr.noe th.«. «•<=•» "pgg-the ^ord. I hare been told » 

Or J* m^t au d«p<ur ^ provincial contraction for " knock me 

Of what ye wish, and bear it with composure. aOWn. 

The village is usually thronged with 

For as the night than day is duller, company from Norwich, and all the rural 

And what IS hid by n.ght festivities attendant on country feasts take 

Ghttersw.th«ommgi,gnt ^^^ The noble family before menUoned 

In all the rich variety of colour; ^ . .t x^-t -^ t .i • 

/ promote the hilarity by their presence 

So they, whose dark insensate bosoms and munificence. The elder members of 

Lo?6 lighte not, ne*er can know the body corporate continue at the festal 

The virtues thenee that grow, board, in imitation of their prototypes in 

Wanting his beams to open virtue's blossoms. larger corporations, to a late hour ; and 

Ourrersion is made from the original in «""« of them have been noticed for doing 

Dolce-s Collection of Rime Divert, i. 98. •» «?"«'» «'*!'" «» »''« i°?^ "^^ FO"d«i 

It ought to be mentioned, that Boscan's ?» '»"« <;£««"°°.' " ""y »'i«™*" "" *. »?"'« 

•dmiHion of his obligations to Navagero ^^: The^e « no record of the origin of 

it to be found in the Introduction to the *»» institution, as ndne of the members of 

ttcond book of his works. the corpora ion have the gift of reading or 

December, 1827. J. P. C. ,^"""P' b"' »$*'« ^ *««=«» »V' ^'""^ 

' the memory of any person now living, and 

it has been observed to have increased in 



NORWICH MOCK ELECTIONS. splendour of late years. 

T *!. vj't ^® fishermen's guild at Norwich has 

20 the JLattor. f^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ y^^^^ ,^^p^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ g^ilj_ 

Sir,— At Costessy, a small village, three day. The procession consists of a. ^t«.^t 
»ik» on the west side of Norwich, there is nxxtaV^eT, ^ fes^ettRwei ^\ %.^\sissw^|^0=«j 
M auDwd mock guild on Whit Tuesdu^, oi i^V^m w^ ^«rj \^\bsc^«JJ^^* "^Cw^^ 
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H the mayor : the last I saw was a well- 
looking voting man, with his face painted 
and his h»ir po\%dk:red, piofusely adorned 
with a bra^is chain, a nshing-iod in his 
band, and a very large gold-laced hat ; he 
was supported on the shoulders of several 
of his brethren in a tibhing-boat, in which 
he stood up and delivered his speech to 
the surrounding multitude^ in a manner 
that did not disj^race him. The other 
persona;;re was the king of the ocean. 
What their conceptions of Neptune were, 
it is as difficult to conceive as his appear- 
ance might be to describe. He was repre- 
sente i by a tall man, habited in a seaman- 
like manner, his outward robe composed of 
fishing-nets, a long Howing beard ill ac- 
corded with a full-dress court wig, which 
had formerly been the property of some 
eminent barrister, but had now changed its 
element, and from dealing out law on the 
land, its mystic powers were transferred to 
the water. In his right hand he carried 
his trident, the spears of which were 
formed of three pickled herrings. His 
Tritons sounded his praise on all kinds of 
discordant wind instruments, and A'.olus 
blew startling blasts on a cracked French 
horn. The olfactory nerves of the auditors 
who were hardy enough to come in close 
contact with the procession, were assailed 
by " a very ancient ai.d fish-like smell.'' 
The merriment was rude and very hearty. 

P.B. 



For the Table Book. 

Paul's Walkers — Hired Witnesses. 

In the reigns of James I. and Charles I. 
a singular custom prevailed of the idle and 
dissolute part of the community assembling 
in the naves or other unemployed parts of 
lar^e churches. The nave of ISt. Paul's cathe- 
dral bore the name of Paul's Walk ; and so 
little was the sanctity of the place regarded, 
that if the description by an old author* is 
Dot exaggerated, the lloyal Exchange at four 
o'clock does not present a greater scene of 
confusion. I cany the comparison no far- 
ther ; the characters assembled in the church 
appear to have been very different to those 
composing the respectable assembly alluded 
to. The author referred to thus describes the 
place : ** The noyse in it is like that of bees. 

* Afierocosmo^aphie, 16S8, eited iu PeimuiCftlfiA.- 



It is the generall mint of all femous lies, 
which are here like the legends popery first 
coyn'd and stampt in the church. All in- 
ventions are empty 'd here and not a few 
pockets." '* Tlie visitants are all men 
without exceptions ; but the principal inha- 
bitants and possessors are stale knights, and 
captaines out of service ; men of long n- 
piers and breeches.'' 

Prom the following passage in Hadibnt^ 
I should judge that the circular church m 
the Temple was the resort of characters of p 
an equally bad description : 

" Retain all nartf of witnesses. 

That ply i* th* Templem under trees, 

Or walk the rounds with knights o* th* posts. 

About the cnhuHle||:g*d knights, their hosts; 

Or wait for ctiKtomerM between 

The pillar-rows in lineoln^s Inn.** 

The cross-legged knights, it is almost I 
needless to add, are the effigies of the 1 
mailed warriors, which still remain in fine 
preservation. The •* pillar-rows in Lincoln's 
Inn," I apprehend, refer to the crypt, or 
open vault, beneath Inigo Jones's cbapd 
in Lincoln's Inn, originally designed for an 
ambulatory.f It is singular to reflect on 
the entire change in the public manners 
within two centuries. If coeval authorities 
did not exist to prove the fact, who would 
believe in these days, that, in a civilised ! 
country, men were to be found within the \ 
very seats of law ready to perjure them- 
selves for hire? or that juries and judges 
did not treat the practice and the encou- 
raging of it with a prompt and just seventy? 

St. Thomas's Day Elections. 

Previous to a court of common council, 
the members were formerly in the habit of - 
assembling in the great hall of the Guild- 
hall. When the hour of business arrived, . 
one of the officers of the lord mayor's 
household summoned them to their own 
chamber by the noise produced by moving 
an iron ring swiftly up and down a twisted 
or crankled bar of the same metal, which 
was affixed behind the door of the princi- 
pal entrance to the passage leading to that 
part of the Guildhall styled, in civic lan- 
guage, the inner chambers. The custom 
was disused about forty years ago. The 
iron, I understand, remained until the de- 
molition of the old doorway in the last 
general repair of the hall, when the giants 
descended from their stations without hear- 

* ?«LTlUl.,Catito IH., p. 213, ed. 1684. 
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>ck strike, and the new doorway 
ed in a more convenient place. 

old-fasbioned gallery, the inva- 
endage to an ancient hall, which, 

period, 'occupied its proper place 
Qtrance, was destroyed that terror 
Dprentices, the prison of Little 
lis gallery must be still remem- 
'Vell as its shrill clock in a curious 
}e. Its absence is not compen- 
le perilous-luoking balcony substi- 
t on the opposite side, an object 
r and frivolous for so fine a room 
ic common ball. 

E. I. C. 



DEFENCE OF SLANG. 

For the Table Book. 

link like wise men, and to talk 
ion people,*' is a maxim that has 
1 its ground. What is the lan- 
" common people V* slang — 
•y body ought to talk it. What 
Many will answer that it con- 
ords used only by the lowest and 
)ranr classes of society, and that 
' them would be most ungenteel. 
n, we must inquire a little what 
•e genteely and this involves the 
what is a gentleman? Etymo- 
every body knows what is the 
of the term ; and Dekker, the old 
play-poet, uses it in this sense, 
)ne of his best dramas he justly 
Saviour 

irst true gentlenuM that erer breathed." . 

r's greatest contemporary, in refer- 
certain qualities he attributes to 
leadliest enemy," tells us, though 
)t bound to take his word for it, 
i like it, 

'rlnce of Darkness is agenUemcM ;" 

he follows the opinion long before 
I by the Italian poet Pulci, in his 
e Maggiore, (canto xxv. st. 16 J.) 

^entile2za e bene anche in inferno. 

ems so pleased with this disco- 
it be one,) that he repeats it in 
le same words (in the followinij, 
83.) 

credcr ne lo inferno anche fra noi 
ilezza non tia. 

d bone-shoveller in Hamlet main- 
it your on\y real and thoroug):i 



gentlemen are your '^ gardeners, ditchers, 
and grave-makers ;" so that, after all, the 
authorities on this point are various and. 
contradictory. If it be objected that slang 
(otherwise sometimes called JlashJ is em- 
ployed very much by boxers and prize- 
ngiiters, teachers and practisers of *^ the 
noble science of self-defence,*' one answer 
may be supplied by a quotation from Aris- 
totle, which shows that he himself was well 
skilled in the art, and he gives instructions 
how important it is to hit straight instead 
of round, following up the blow by th^ 
weight of the body. His words upon this 
subject are quoted (with a very different 
purpose certainly) in the last number of 
the Edinburgh Review^ (p. 279.) So that 
we need only refer to them. Another ** old 
Grecian ** might be instanced in favour of 
the use of slangs and even of incorrep^ 
grammar; for every scholar knows (and 
we know it who are no scholars) that Aris- 
tophanes in the first scene of his comedy, 
named in Enp:lish The Clouds, makes his 
hero talk bad Greek, and employ languagie 
peculiar to the stable : the scholiasts assert 
that Phidippides ought to have said, even ii| 
his sleep, « iiXt atitxus instead of ttUtv itimits, 
which he uses. However, we are perhaps 
growing too learned, although it will be 
found in the end, (if not already in the 
beginning,) that this is. a learned article, 
and ought perhaps to have been sent for 
publication in the Classical Journal. 

What we seek to establish is this : — that 
the language of the ignorant is the language 
of the learned^ or in less apparently pauror 
doxical terms, that what is considered slang 
and unfit for " ears polite,*' is in ftict a 
language derived from the purest and roost 
recondite sources. What is the chief re- 
.commendation of lady Morgan's new 
novel ? — for what do ladies of fashion and 
education chiefly admire it? Because the 
authoress takes such pains to show that she 
is acquainted with French, Italian, and 
even Latin, and introduces so many apt 
and inapt quotations. What is the prin- 
cipal advantage of modern conversation? 
That our " home-keeping youths " have no 
longer ** homely wits,** and that they inter- 
lard their talk with scraps and words from 
continental tongues. Now if we can show 
that slang is compounded, in a great degree, 
of words derived from German, French, 
Italian, and Latin, shall we not establish 
that what is at present the language of the 
ignorant is in fact the language of the 
learned, and ought to be the language em- 
ployed b^ ^\V ^fiCiXXKWNKCk. ^\^«cALv«v% ^Si 
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bloe-ftodcing ftttainrnents ? We proceed to 
do so by a lelection of a few of the prin- 
cipal words which are considered slang or 
Jlash^ of which we shall show the etymology. 

Blowm — "an unfortunate girl," in the 
languase of the police-offices. This is a 
▼ery old word in English, and it is derived 
from blUheny German, to bloom or blossom. 
Some may think that it comes from the 
German adjective blau. The Germans 
speak of a bhie-eye, as we talk of a black- 
eye^ and every body is aware that blowhu 
are frequently thus ornamented. 

To Jib — a term in boxing. It means, to 
clasp ah antagonist round the neck with 
one arm, and to punish him with the other 
hand. It is from the Italian fibbia^ a clatp 
or buckle. Tlie Italian verb afibiare is 
used by Casti precisely in this sense: — 
Gli ajfibia un gran eeffon. (Nov. xliii. st. 
05.) 

Fogle^^tL handkerchief— properly and 
strictly a handkerchief with a bird's eye 
pattern upon it. From the German vogel, 
a bird. 

Gam— the leg. Dston has introduced 
this word upon the stage, when in Lubin 
Log he tells old Brown that he is *' stiffish 
about the gams," We have it either from 
the French jambe, or the Italian gamba, 

Leary — cunning or wary. Correctly it 
ought to be written lehry. The derivation 
of it is the German lehre^ learning or 
warning. The authorities for this word are 
not older than the time of James I. 

Max^ — gin. Evidently from the Latin 
maximua, in reference to the strength and 
goodness of the liquor. 

To nim — to take, snatch, of seize. It is 
used by Chaucer — " well of English un- 
defiled." It is derived from the Saxon 
nlfftan, whence also the German nehmen, to 
take. We have it in the every-day adjec- 
tive, nimble. The name of the corporal in 
Shakspeare's Henry V, ought to be spelled 
Nimj and not Nyniy (as the commentators 
ignorantly give it,) from his furtive propen- 
sity. 

Pal — a companion. It is perhaps going 
too far to fetch this word from the Persian 
palakeVf a comrade. It rather originates in 
the famous story told by Boccacio, Chaucer, 
Dryden, &c. &c. of the friendship of Pala- 
roon and Arcy te ; pal being only a familiar 
abbreviation of Palamon, to denote an in- 
timate friend. 

To prig — to rob or steal. It is doubtful 

iivhether this word be originally Spanish or 

Italian, Preguntar in Spanish \a lo demand, 

and robbing on the highway is dttn?itvd\i\^ 

money or lif^. Priega in ItaWan *» a pe- 



tition — a mode of committing theft witbont 
personal violence. In English the word 
to prig is now applied chiefly to pickii^ 
pockets, owing to the degeneracy of modeni 
rogues : a prig is a pick -pocket. 

Sappy — foolish, weak. Clearly from tbe 
Latin sapio—'hteui h non lucendo. 

See^y — shabby — worn out : a term used 
to indicate the decayed condition of one 
who has seen better oays : it refers princi- 
pally to the state of bis apparel : thus a 
coat which has once been handsome, when , 
it is old is called teedyf and the wearer is 
said to look seedy. It is only a corruption 
of the French ci-devant — formerly; witb 
an ellipsis of the last syllable. It has no 
reference to running to sced^ as is com- 
n)only supposed. 

i^OMy— silly or stupid — is used botli as 
a substantive and as an adjective Some 
have conjectured that it owes its origin to 
the wooden spoon at Cambridge, the lowest 
honour conferred by that university, tbe 
individual gaining it being entitled to no 
other, rather from his dulness than bis ig- 
norance. Its etymology is in fact to be 
found in the Italian word taponi^ soap; 
and it is a well-known phrase that ''a stu- 
pid fellow wants his brains washing with 
«oap-suds.'' 

Spree — fun, joke — is from the French 
esprit^ as every body must be aware in an 
instant. 

2V)^*— dress — from the Latin toga, tbe 
robe worn by Iloroan citizens. Toggery 
means properly a great coat, but it is also 
used generally for the apparel. 

We might go through the whole vocabu- 
lary in the same way, and prove that some 
terms are even derived from the Hebrew, 
through the medium of the Jews ; but the 
preceding " elegant extracts " will be suffi- 
cient. It is to be regretted that the Rev. 
J. 11. Todd has been so hasty in publishiog 
his second edition o( Johnson s Dictionary, 
or he might, and no doubt would, after 
what we have said, include many words 
not now to be found there, and which we 
contend are the chief ornaments of our 
vernacular. Perhaps it would be worth 
his while to add a supplement, and we 
shall be happy to render him any assist- 
ance. 

December, J 827. PniLOLOcrs. 
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To the Editor. 
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wen that have not blossomed are 
and put by themselves — as many 
there are sweethearts in the neigh- 
)d, and tall and short as the respec- 
eethearts are. The initials of their 
ire attached to the stamens, and they 
ged in order in a hayloft or stable, 
ect secrecy, except to those who 
: and watch their ominous growth, 
r ten days, any flower twines the 
t is settled as a match ; if Vmy flower 
contrary way, it indicates a want of 
a ; if any flower blossoms, it denotes 
Fspring ; if any flower dies suddenly, 
token of the party's death ; if any 
vvears a downcast appearance, sick- 
indicated. True it is that flowers, 
leir very nature, assume all these 
IS ; and in the situation described, 
ifluence upon villagers is consider- 
I was once a party interested^ now 



I am 



A Flo^erbud. 



WALTHAM, ESSEX. 

To the Editor. 

—The following epitaph is upon a 
gravestone in the church-yard of 
im Abbey. Having some point, it 
erhaps be acceptable for the I'able 
I was told that the memory of the 
' curate is still held in great esteem 
inhabitants of that place. 

Rkv. Isaac Colnkit, 

Fifteen years curate of this Parish, 

Died March 1, 1801— Aged 43 yean. 

pride a heap of soulptored marble raise, 
worthless, unmonro'd, titled fool to praise, 
hall we not by one poor gravestone show 
e pious, worthy Colaett sleeps below ? 

ely common decency,, if they are de- 
in antiquarian feeling, should induce 
habitants of Waltham Cross to take 
measures, if not to restore, at least to 
ve from further decay and dilapida- 
te remains of that beautiful monument 
ijugal afiection, the cross erected by 
rd I. It is now in a sad disgraceful 



lam, &c. 
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FULBOURN, CAMBRIDGE^ 

All Saints' and St. Vigor's Bells. 
To the Editor^ 

On a vbit to a friend at Fulboufn we 
strolled to the site whereon All Saints' 
church formerly stood, and his portfolio 
furnished me with the subjoined memo« 
randa, which by your fostering care may 
be preserved. 

I am, sir^ &c. 

Cambridge, May, 1826. T. N. 

Trinity Sunday, 1766. 

This morninp at five o'clock the steeple 
of All Saints* church fell down. An act of 
parliament passed the 22d May, 1775, to 
unite the service in St. Vigor's church, and 
to enable the vicar and churchwardens to 
sell the materials and the bells, towards re- 
pairing the church of St. Vigor's — the 
amount was 150/. 0«. 6d, The two broken 
bells were sold towards the expenses ; the 
other three, with the two of St. Vigor's, 
and the saints* bell, were new cast by £. 
Arnold at St. Neot's Hunt's, and six new 
bells were put up on the 9th of May, 1T70. 
The subscription amounted to 141/.; the 
bells cost 262/. 2«. M, ; the frames 45/. ; 
the six new ropes 1/. 15t.; making together 
the sum of 308/. 17«. 3</. 

The poor inhabitants were so attached 
to the old bells, that they frequently watched 
them in the evening, lest they should be 
carried away and sold ; for the broken bells 
lay among the ruins of All Saints* church. 
At last their fears subsiding, they neglected 
their watching, and the churchwardens set 
a waggon in Monk's barn, (hard by,) and 
carried away two of them in the night, de- 
livering them to the Cambridsre waggon for 
St. Neot's, and returning bemre morning, 
which occasioned the following 

Baliad. 

There are some farmers in Falbonm towot 
They have lately sold what was not their own | 
They hare sold the bellx, likewise the charch. 
And cheat the poor of twice as mach. 

And O I yon Fulbonm farmers 1 

Some estate there was left, all for the poor* 
They have robb*d them of half, and something 
Snch dirty tricks will go bard on their sides. 
For the d— 1 will bare them, and singe their badas. 
And O ! you Folbonm farmers O I 

Before the bells they could be sold. 

They were forc'd to swear, as we're 1)een told. 

They forswore tbemselres — then tbcY etted« 
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There if •U Tirlg^ m4 ywng Twlf^-tbe whining 

diMcater, 
Says one to the other, this night we will ventare ; 
And says little Gibble-Gabhic, I long for to go, 
Bnt first I will call mjr neighbour tSwingtoe. 
And O I jron Fulboorn farmers O I 

Tb the dead of the night this thievidi crew 
Broke into the chnrch, as other thieres do. 
For to steal the bells and sell them all. 
May the d — 1 take such rharchwardens all; 
And ! jrou Falbourn fanners I 

Thif ballad is said to have been the pro- 
duction of one William Ilolfe, a labourer. 
It was probably written soon after the act 
passed. The new peal was brought home on 
the 9th of May, 177G, so that it was not a 
year from the passing of the act to the cast- 
ing of the bells. 

After the bill had been perused by coun- 
sel, Mr. Edward Hancock, the rectofs 
churchwarden, conducted it through both 
houses of parliament without the expense 
of a solicitor; sir John Cotton, one of the 
members for the county, forwarding it in 
the different stages through the House of 
Commons. So earnest were the populace 
about the bells, (when they were satisfied 
they were to have a new peal of six,) that 
after they were loaded thev drew them a 
furlong or more before the horses were put 
to the waggon. The tenor was cast in G 
sharp, or old A. Mr. Edmund Andrews 
Salisbury rode on the great bell, when it 
was drawn up within the steeple, and his 
was the 6rst death this bell was rung for ; 
he was buried 8th July, 1776. The motto 
on this bell is — 

** I to the choreh the living call*— 
And to the grave I summon all." 

Mr. Charles Dawson was the author of 
the complete peal of Plain Bob, called 
" The Fulbourn Surprise,*' with 154 bobs, 
and two singles, and 720 changes. The 
peal was opened December 7, 1789. 

ST. THOMAS'S DAY. 

Mr. Day's Short Day. 

Mr. Thomas Day, of D 1, Wilts, 

used, when livings, to give his workmen on 
St. Thomas's Day a holiday, a short pint 
of his ale, an ounce of short-cut tobacco, 
and a: short pipe, in remembrance of his 
name. " For,' said he, — in a couplet de- 
cidedly his own, — 

" I^ok round the village where ye may ; 
l>Ay ig the ghorteut day, to-dsy." 



A PAGE FROM MV NOTE BOOE. 

For the Tabk Booh. 

Election Bribery. 

The first instance that occurs of (Ws 
practice was so early as 13 Eliz., when one 
Thomas Longe (being a simple man of 
small capacity to serve in parliament) ac- 
knowledged th&t he had given the Tetumipg 
officer and others of the boroagh for which 
he was chosen four pounds, to be returned 
member, and was for that premit^m elected. 
But for this offence the boroagh was 
amerced, the member was removed, and 
the officer was fined and imprisoned. — 4 
Inst 23. Hale of Pari 112. Com.Joum, 
10 and 11 May, 1571. 

Wonder-working Preceetcnts. 

** Unless," said vice chancellor Lcacb, 
(nth March, 18*26, in Mendizabal r.'Ma- 
chado,) " Unless I am bound hand and foot 
by precedents, / will not follow such a 
piactice." 

Mem. 

Blackstone, speaking of apprenticeships, 
says, " They are useful to the common- 
wealth, by employing of youth, and learn- 
ing them to be early industrious." 

The sameeuthor says, "These payntfenfs 
(alluding to first fruits) were only doe if 
the heir was of full age, but if he vf^ 
under the age of twenty^ne being a makf 
or fourteen being sl female, th^ lord Was en- 
titled to the wardship of the heir, and was 
called the guardian in chivalry.'' — Comm. 
book ii. c. 5. p. 67. 

Dower. 

The seisin of the husband, for a tranti- 
tory instant only^ when the same act which 
gives him the estate conveys it abo out of 
him again, (as where, by a fine, land is 
granted to a man, and he immediately ren- 
derS it back by the same fine,) such a seisin 
will not entitle the wife to dower : for the 
land was merely in transitu, and never 
rested in the husband, the grant and render 
being one continued act. But if the land 
abides in him for the interval of but 2l single 
moment, it seems that the wife shall be en- 
dowed thereof. — Black. Comm. book ii' 
c. 8. p. 132. 

TVv^ ^\A\v^\ -aAda in a note : " This doc- 
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hanged in one oart^ bat the son was sup- 
posed to have survived the father, by ap- 
pearing to struggle lx>ngest ; whereby he 
became seized of an estate in fee by survi- 
worship, in consequence of which seisin hiis 
widow had a verdict for her dower/' — Cro, 
Eliz. 503* 

An unintentional Imitation extem- 
pore of the \96th and 7th stanzas of the 
, 2d canto of Don Juan, 

• 

A mother bending o*er her child in prayer, 

An arm outstretch'd to save a conqner'd fde, 

The danghter's bosom to the father's lips laid bare, 

The Horatii when they woo'd the blow 

That sav'd a nttion's blood, a jroung girl fflfir 

Tending a dying husband's bed of woe, 

Are beautiful : but, oh, nor dead nor living, 

Is aught 80 beautiful as woman wronged forgiving. 

For there she is, the being who hath leant 

In lone confiding love and weakness all 

On n8--whose unreproaching heart is rent 

By our deed ; yet on our cheek but faH 

A tear, or be a sigh but spent. 

She sinks upon the breast >vhence sprang the gall 

That bitter'd her heart's blood, and there catessing, 

For pain and misery accords a blessing. 

Notefor the Editor. — " An unintentional 
imitation" may sound something tike a 
solecism, although a very little reflection 
will. prove it to be far otherwise. I had 
been reading Don Juan till I had it by 
heart, and nightly spouted to the moon 
Julia's letter and the invocation to the 
isles of Greece. I had a love fracas; a 
reconciliation, as one of the two alternative 
natural consequences, took place, and the 
foregoing were part of some propitiatory 
measures that effected it. At the time of 
writing them I had no more idea of imi- 
tating Byron, than has my Lord Chief Justice 
Best, in his charge to the jury in a news- 
paper cause, or crim. con. I wrote them 
rapidly, scarcely lifting my pen till they 
were finished, and certainly without bestow- 
ing a word or thought on any thing, except 
thtf image 1 pursued; but my mind had 
received a deep impression from my late 
reading, and niy thoughts assumed the form 
they did from it, unknown to me. Some 
months afterwards,! was reciting the passage 
from Byron alluded to ; I had heard some- 
thing like it; 1 repeated it; I was more 
struck; I rack'd my brain and my lady's 
letter-box, and made this discovery. 

J. J* K. 



For the Table book. 
CHRISTMAS. 

Old Christmas comes again, and with Kim Hrbgl, 
■ Although his visits nt in times aastere,' 
Not only recollections of good things, 

But beareth in his haids substantia! cheer : 
Though short ard dark the day, and long the night, 
His joyous coming makes all faces bright. 

And when you make your doors and windows fast. 
And to your happy cheerful hearth retire, 

A paradise is yonrs, safe from the blast. 
In the fair .circle gathering ronnd the fire ; 

Whilst these^*with social converse, books, and wine, 

Make Winter's ragged front almost divine I 

W. M. W. 



SONNET. 

An Autumnal Midnight. 

I walk in silence and the starry night ; 
And travellers with me are leaves alone. 
Still onward fluttering, by light breezes blown. 

The moon is yet in heaven, bat soon her light. 

Shed through the silvery clonds and on the dare, 
Must disappear. No sound I hear save trees 
Swayed darkly, like the rush of far-off s^ts 

That climb with murmun loud the rocky steep. 

There wakes no crowing cock, nor watch<4og*8 bark. 
I look around, as in a placid dream 
Existing amidst beauty, and I seem 

Relieved from human weakness, and from sleep, 
A happy spirit 'neath the boandless heaven. 
To whom not Day alone but Night is given I 

W. M. W. 



• On a similar taking, by the contingency of drown- 
ing, Feame, the elegant writer on " Contingent 
Bcmainders," has an admirable argument— a maatei- 
piece of ehtqaent rewoning. — ^Edit. . 



SEASONABLE STANZAS. 

Winter, with hoary locks and frozen face, 
Hath thrown his naked sceptre from his hand ; 

And he hath mended now his sluggish pace, 
Beside the blazing yule-block fire to stan^ 
His ice-bound visage 'ginneth to expand ; 

And, for the naked pine-branch which he swayedt 
He, smiling, hath a leaf-jtreen sceptre planned; 

The ivy and the holly he doth braid, 

Beneath whose berries red is many a frolick played. 

Now not in vain hath been the blooming spring. 

The fruitful summer and the autumn sere ; 
For jolly Christmas to his board doth bring 

The happy fulness of the passed year ; 

Man's creeping blood and moody looks to cheer. 
With mirthful sevel rings each happy dome; 

Unfelt within the snows and winds severe ; 
The tables groan with beef, the tankards foam. 
And Winter blandly smilea to c\veftt tAvt B^'avife^ ViSj«ost. 

\ 
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THE F£OFI£ OF EROLAND. 



Pti'baps I maj be excused for noticitli 
the faitbcomiug octavo editioa of *'Tb> 
SpotTS AMD Pastimes of Enclakd,"-^ 
a work of very curious research and w 
nuAable inrormation, wtitlen and poV 
liihed in quario'bythe late M it. Jos in | 
SlRD-rr. ' 

Tie Octavo Edition i 

«t least 140 Eugiav 

liihed in Monthly Partt, price One Shiliii* 
each, and each part, on an average, *& 
contain fourteen engraviiigs. Above bin 
of the drawings aod engiaving* in it 
ready executed, and olber meant antdn 
to secure the punctual appearanoe of lb 
work. Tbe pnnter is already eogi^ « 
it, and the first part will certainly -sppcct 
before the first of February. 

A COPIOUS Index will bo prepandL 
and the work be edited b; 

Jmtwnr 1,1838. W.HaH 
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, curious respite from execution 

erry, 148, 149. 
447. 

eights of, in Derbyshire, 136. 
one roan, 127. 
nent to roasting, 2Q4. 
in^ of old men by children, 526. 

• 

:nls, singular, 222, 51 1, 616, 722. 

;e Counsels. 

for not reckoning, 852. 

phy of, 503. 

) manager at Grassington, 847. 

lish, 351 ; antiquity of beer, 746. 

. of, 734. 

Cast Indian princess, 520* 

ir, the Roscius of his day, 648, 

ike of Savoy, 594. 
Statesman, (The)" old play, 551, 
fisherman, 639. 
notices of, 157,460. 
)T, and other ancients, 819. See 

1 moderns, discoveries of, 58, 83, 

202, 214, 245, 842, 375, 406, 488> 

532, 724,742,788,819. 

node of writing of the ancients, 

priority of their music, 202 ; ca- 

nong, 574. 

IS,'* old play, 456. 

dories on generation of, 792. 

iture, 216, 

1, 243. 

, instances of, 190. 

J, (The)" old play, 861. 

il and the Begging Quaker, 761. 

160, 181. See Counsels. 

)oons," 817. 

or Dramatist, 411. 

I, to be found in sufficient wigs, 

>, and other ancients^ 881. See 

ms of, 10, 



Aristarchut, and other ancienttj 820. 8e9 

Ancients 
Aristotle, former bondage to, 59. 
Armstrong, Dr.-j notice of, 109. 
Artists, letter of one to his son, 129. 
Arts and Sciences, skill of the ancient^ ia. 

See Ancients. 
Arum, herb called, 369. 
Ashbu'rton Pop, 856. 
" Asparagus Gardens, (The)" 865. 
Assignats, (French) engraving, 809. 
Astronomy, curious tract on, 852 ; ancieiKts* 

knowledge of, 794. See Anciepts. 
Atheism, scandals to, 773. 
Attraction, 342. 

Audley, Hugh, usurer, life of, 78. 
Augustus, anecdote of, 831. 
Aurora Boreialis, opinions on, 633. 
Authors, difficulties of, 123, 174: vanity of. 

263,811. 
Avarice, sorts of, 77. See Misers. 
Avenues of trees near Scheyeling, 461. 
Avon Mill, Wilts, 346. 

Babylon, 822. 

Bachelors; bachelor^s desk, 195; budge 
bachelors, 837 : miserable borne of ba* 
chelors, 269 ; pocket-book of one, 405. 

Bakewell, in Derb. ; monuments, &c. ill 
church of, 198. 

'' Ballad Singer," 666. 

Bans, happy, 1 16. 

Baptizing, customs touching, 88. 

Bargest, the spectre hound, 655. 

Barnes, Joshua, epitaph for, 88. 

Barrington, George, notice of, 158, 

** Bastard, (The)" old play, 171. 

Bathing, (earth) 568. 

Bear and Tenter, boys' play, 864. 

Beards on women, superstition about, 88;. 

Bears, habits of, S69. 

Beaus, EBgli«h and French, 774. 

Beauty, ingeuvio\\^dv»^Nsft^xD)fe\.Q\.^^\.\ 
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IJcor, antiquity of, 7 16. 

Kouthovcn, musician, memoir of, 201. 

Be{;i!:ini:^ Quaker, &c. 761. 

liellows and bellows-makcrB^ 603. 

Bells. See Kin^ing^. 

" Belphegor," old play, 552. 

Beverley, a stron}^ porter, 550. 

Beverley, St. John of, 545. 

Bhye, Alia, amiable character of, 520. 

Bilbocquet, a royal amusement, 348. 

Bill of faro, 44. 

Birds; water-fowl at Niai^ara, 531; Dr. Ful- 
ler's account of one, 287 ; Sandy's method 
of hatching their e^^s, 681. See Storks, &c. 

Birmin^liam, clubs of^ 89 ; manufactures, &c. 
of, 505. 

Bishops; resignation of one, 103. 

* Blacking, notices about, 435, 
Blackthorn, old custom of, 240. 
Blake, W., hostler, engraving of, 47. 
Blood, circulation of, notices about, 724.- 
Bloomfield, George, poet's brother, engrav- 
ing, 801. 

, Robert, poet, notice of, 802. 

" Blurt, Master Constable," old play, 789. 
Bodies, elements of, 214. 
Bolton, John, of Durham, 400. 
Bonaparte at Torbay, 860. 
Bones, advice for breaking, 511. 
Booker, Rev. L., notice of, 163. 
Books; lending of, 285, 287; my pocket- 
book, 403 ; device taken from a book of 

prayers, 615, (nole.) 
Boots, importance of shape of, 512. 
Boswelliana, 255. 

Bowel complaints, receipt for, 256. 
Braco, Ijord, and a farlhin;r, 212. 
Brandon, Gregory, hangman, 69,9. 
Brass-works, 601. 

Bribery, in En|2:land, by foreigners, 16. 
Bridal,' public, 374. 
" Bride, (The)" old play, 134. 
Bridlington, custom at, 582. 
Bristol, opulence and inns at, 243; prince 

Geor<>e of Denmark at, 2 13 ; high cross 

at, 715. 
Bromley, bishop's well at, 65 ; engraving of 

the church-door, 97 ; extraordinary ringing 

at, 527. 
Bruce, lord Edward, notices about, 225. 
'' Brutus of Alba," old play, 711. 
Brydges, sir K., epitaph on his daughter, 280. 
liuckles, notices of, 597. 
Budens, (tlie learned) blunder of, 413. 
Budge, [I'ur] notices about, 236; budgc- 

bachelors, 237 ; Budge-row, 237. 
Building estimates should be doubled, 352. 
Bunyan's holy war draniatizcMl, 2 I. 
Burial in gardens, 4^0. See Funerals. 
]5urkitt, Dan., an old jigger, 278. 
Bush tavern, Bristol, 41. 

• Butler, (l/iidibras,) hint adopted by, 410. 
Buttons, notices about, 596. 

Buying and selling, 21 1. 

Ca hii U iB t io lea rn i nc^ , 2 . 



Cabbage-trees, vast height of, 471. 
Calvin and Scrvetus, 730. 
Cann, Abraham, wrestler, 499. 
CAPITAL extempore, 480. 
Capon, William, scene painter, noti( 

709. 
Carlisle, customs at, 378. 
Castle-bay nard, tale of, 242. 
Casualties of the ancients, 574. 
Cataracts of Niagara, 531. 
Caverns, tremendous one, 541. 
Centenaries ; medal for the centenary < 

diet of Augsburgh, 321 ; centenary c 

revolution, 515. 
Cesar and Amilcas, 638. 
" Chabot, Admiral of France," old pb 
Chains, hanging in, 140. 
Chairs, (arm) curious ones, 486, 622. 
" Challenge to Beauty," old play, 498, 
Charlemagne, misfortunes in family oC, 
Charles I. and treaty of Uxbridge, 521. 
H., anecdote of, 33; processi* 

his restoration, 505 ; his court, 882. 
v., bribery of English parlia 



by, 16. 

Charost, M. de, a royal favourite, 512. 
Chartres, duke of, notice of, 209. 
Chateaubriand, viscount de, anecdote of, 
Chatsworth, 135. 

Chemistry of the ancients, 743, 746, 789 
Chequers at public-houses, 38. 
Chester, custom at, 613. 
Chiari and rival dramatists, 11. 
Children, customs relating to, 21; rhil 

and mother, 441 : cliildren and split t 

superstition concerning, 465; aflectioi 

children, 491. 
Christening, customs at, 23. 
Christian Malford, plague at, 553. 
Christmas-pie, 506. 
Chrysanthemum Indicum, 787. 
Cliurches, remarks on beautifying, 25; 

torn of strewing with rushes, 277. 

Fonts. 
Church-yards,beautiful one at GrassKCie 
Cigar divan of Mr. Gliddon, 673. 
Cinderella, origin of, 7 J 9. 
Circle, ajuaring the, 797. 
Circulation of the blood, 721. 
(yities, ancient, 822. 
Civilisation promoted by trade, 212. 
Chropatra's pearl, 789. 
Clergy, luxurious dress of, 236 ; wcekl; 

penses of a clergyman, 283; devote 

tachment of one to his Hock, 483. 
Clerk's desk, 195. 

Clocks, difference between, accountwl 

400. 
("losing the eyes, 27- 
Clubs at Birmingham, 8f). 
Coacimian, considerate, 1 16. 
Coats, how speedily made. 86. 
" Cock and Pynot" public-house, 5lSi 

V>oVA\\^i.,\>\v\\<i>s.vi\>\\>^ <:i\,\^'^. 
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rce, tendency of,- 214. 
ment to a youngs laird, 256 
(ion of Augsburgh, medal about^ 321. 
rersy, 160. 

yr aided by music, 204. 
ican system, 438. 
, sanitary, 493, 495. 
IS, a Trojan giant, 615, 617 
ill, wrestling in, 499. 
itions, fuols kept by, 353, 
cular philosophy, 2 15. 
— a poor cottager, 781. 
rs; singular difliculties of one, 385, &c. 
Is and cautions, 160, 181, 352, 478, 
817. 

•, (native) '809. 
— dances, 32. 
rs, humiliation of one, 174. 
lip, patient, 818. 
1, Nathan, glover and poet, 259. 
ng for husbands, 465. 
.notices of, 243, 721; stories of the 
pn dales, 653, 775. 
Id [x)ndon, 431. 
m, killing, 651. 
summer-house, 253, 
-pint, a plant, 369. 
.iand, customs of, 373, 559. 
d ball, a royal amusement, 348. 
his love of gardening, 459. 

loetry, 238. 

earlof. and the revolution, 513. 

2^; country-dances, 32 ; profound study 

nuets, 64 ; dancing round the harrow, 

, Dr., his *' Botanic garden," 459, 

.) 

old) the broom-maker, 452. 

, Mr. J., and the revolution, 515. 

md virtue, dialogue between, 19; su- 

itions touching death, 99. 

tt of Time, (The)" 335. 

ritus, notice of, 79 1 . 

,s, a well-kept one, 415. 

hire, notices respecting, 12, 135, 481, 

516. 

, canons of, 63. 

ation of Eyam, (Tbe)"481. 

sm, virtuous, 520. 

's Law Case. (The)' old play, 181. 

punch-bowl in Surrey, 145. 

hire wrestling, 416, 499, 

, earl of, and the revolution, 5 13. 

icient, 19. 

ea, receipt for, 256. 
ice (French) described, 183. 
on Coke, 63; royal dinner time, 751. 
intes and other ancients, 820. See 
ents. 

eries of the ancients and moderns, 83, 
182, 214, 245, 312, 375, 406, 438, 472, 
682,724,742, 788,819. 
^s, passing- patients through txeea Cor, 

lion tQ b^ avoided, 160. 



Distillation, ancients' koowledgeof^ .788.- 

Di versions, political origin of some, S64. 

Doctor degraded, 640. » 

" Dodypol, Doctor," old play, 69. 

Domitian, (the emperor) inscription for, 754. 

" Don Quixotte," old play, 457. 

Dorking, Leiih hill, near, 117, 

Dover pig, 731. 

Dramatists; rival . Italian dramatists, 11; 

dramatist or apothecary, 411. 
Dreams, a black dream, 126. 
Duddlestone, John, of* Bristol, 243. 
Duels of sir E. Saokville and lord E. Bruce, 

225, &c. 
Dunchurch cow and calf, 723. 
Durfey, Tom, notice of, 650. 
Durhamiana, 409. 
Dutch royal gardens,"* 460 ; Dutch trees, 

tisheries, &c. 460, &c.; Dutch customs, 

563 ; Dutch gallantry, 773. 

Earning the best getting, 160. 

Earth-bathing, 562. 

Earthquakes, opinions on, 633 

East Indies, amiable native monarch in, 520. 

Ecbatane, city of, 822. 

Echo, (moral) 410. 

Economy, curious instance of, 78. See 
Misers. 

Edmonton, inhospitable stvles of, 81. 

" Edward the Third," old play, 52. 

Eels, (Bush) 224. 

Eggs, peculiar mode of hatching, 681 ; arti- 
ficial hatching by the ancients, 746. 

Eldon, lord, anecdote of, 63. 

Electricity, 637. 

Elm-tree- celebrated one, 422. 

Emigration, Highland, 322. 

Emperors and kings, ill-fated onps, 395, 897. 

" English Monsieur," 330. 

Epilepsy, disorder of great minds, 807. 

Epitaphs, 10, 19, .S3, 101, 147, 152, 182, 198, 
249, 256, 259, 273, 274, 280,281, 295, 29S, 
300,366, 410, 510, 526, 558, 754. 

Erasmus, notices of, 199, 340. . 

Ether, doctrine of, 503. ^ 

Esop in Russia, 457. 

Eternitv, 808. 

Etiquette, Spanish, 254. 

Evelyn, extracts from, 829, &c. 

Executioner, 698. 

Executions, former frequency of, 151. 

Ex-Thespianism, 554. 

Eyam in Derb., notices of, 481, &c., 62 J.' 

Eyes: closing the eyes, 27; guard against 
an evil eye, 583. 

Eyre, chief justice, notice of, 151, 152. 

Facetiae, 771. 

" Fairies, tale of the," 335. 
'' Faithful Shepherd, (The)" oW play, 525. 
« Faithful Shepherdess/ (The)" old play, 
619. 
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Fare, bill of, 44. 

Farthing^s; one Found by a lord, $43; the 

broad farthiner. 907. 
Fashion, a eentlemanV Sil. 
** Fbtal Jealousy/' old play, 579. 
'* Fatal Union, (The)" tlS. 
Father and son, 8). 
Favourites, a singular one, 512. 
« Fawn, (The)" old play, 421. 
Ferguson, a'li A^ letter from sir Walter Scott 

to, 518. 
Filching, cure of, 285. 
Filey, in Yorkshire, 637. 
Fill-up, (a) 7S5. 
Fire, water mistaken for, 534. 
Fires in London, 570; " burning the witch," 

582. 
Fish, royal reason for not eating, 288. 
Fishermen; Lucan's description of one, 638. 
Fishing-towns, Dutch and Erglish, 463. 
" Five days* Peregrination," &c. 291. 
Fletcher, Dickey, 765. 
" Floating Island, (The)" 552. 
Flowers; Tirtie's source of pleasure from, 

SS7 ; mode of preserving, 604 ; winter 

flowers, 737. 
Fly-boat, (the Maiden) 559. 
Fonts ; Grassmere font, 272. 
Forces, doctrine of, 342. 
Forests, ancient and decayed, in' Scotland, 

824, 825. See Trees. 
Forrest, , author of "Five Days' Pere- 
grination," 291. 
Fractures, singular advice about, 511. 
French diligence, de.scription of, 683. 
Fruit, markets for, at London and Paris, 130. 
Funerals, customs touching, 105, 272, 373, 

658 ; \ consolation from funeral proces- 
' sions, 479. 

Furniture of old times, 584. 
Furs; tippets and scarfs, 235. 

Gage, viscount, his fete of the quintain, 175. 
Gallantry, Dutch, 773. 
Gaols. See Prisons. 

Gardens ; summer garden of Peter the Great, 
J 457; love of gardens, 459 ; Dutch royal 
garden, 460. 
Garlands, funeral, 105, 272. 
Garrick plays, selections from, contributed 
by Mr. Charles Lamb, 6, 52, 67, 106, 131, 
171,200, 232,265,328, 361,893,456,497, 
524, 551, 579, 619, 645,711,739, 771,806. 
Genders, 284. 
Genius, distresses of men of, 123; genius 

and good temper, 414. 
^' Gentleman Usher," old play, 171. 
" Gentleman of Venice," old play, 106. 
George, prince of Denmark, notice of, 243. 
Giants in lord mayor's show, 609. 
Gibbeting, l5l. 

Gibbon's '' Decline and Fall," 287. 
Gilding without gold, 597. 
Gilpin (Mrs.) riding to Edmonlon, 19. 
Gimmal ring, engraving, !• 
Gin act, effect of passing, 24^. 



Gipsies in Epping Forest^ 28. 

Glass, discovery of, 734 ; skill of the aoc 

in, 789, 796, 824. 
Gleaning or leasing cake, 846. 
Gliddon, Mr., digar divan of, 678. 
Glorious memory, (the) 480. 
Gluttony, instances of, 850; glattoil 

echo, 410. 
Gog and Magog of Guildhall, 609. 
Gold, skill of the ancients in arts relatii 

744. 
Goldoni and rival dramatists, II. 
Good temper and good nature, 414. 
Goodrick, sir IL, and the Revolution, ."Jl 
Goose-fair at Nottingham, 180, (note.) 
Gossip and Stare, the, 61 ; comment OD 

rary gossip, 508. 
Gostling's, Mr., account of Hogarth's I 

303. 
Gout, notices on, 652. 
Government, simplicity and wisdom of, 

&c. 
Gozzi, Italian dramatist, II. 
Graham, Dr., lecturer, 561. 
Grammar explained^ 128. 
Grapes in Covent Garden, &c. 189. See 

S3, 628. 
Grasshopper on Change, ex pIanationo( 

339. 
Grassingtoti theatricals, 247, 606. 
Grassmere, beauty of, 277. 
Gravity, doctrine of, 342. 
Greatness, tax on, 809. 
Green, W., artist and author, 281. 
Grejicorv, old name for the han^rmaD. 70!. 
Gresham, sir Tliomas, a deserted child, « 
Gretna Green parsons, 125. 
Guildford races, 705. 
Guildhall, curious explanation of, 767. 
Guinea sovereigns, 751 . 
Gunpowder, antiquity of, 791. 
Guns; air guns, 503; notices conccn 

guns, 598. 

Hackerston's co\V^, 250. 
Hague, fine woods near, 460. 
Hammond, the poet, notice of. 111. 
Handkerchief, white cambric, 294. 
Hanging in chains, 149 ; inducement to h 

ing, 256; hanging the shuttle, 221. 
Hangman, and his wages, 698. 
Ilarpham, St. John's well al, 545. 
Harris, James, 284. 
Harrow, dancing round the, 197. 
Harvest-catcli, in Norfolk, 338. 
Hats ; substitute for the shovel-hat, 881. 
Hay-band, origin of, 714. 
Heart, perpetual motion of, 514; ca*< 

taining Lord Brace's heart, 225; i«* 

of heart-burial, 230; disposal of tf 

Temple's heart, 460. 
Heat, how counteracted at Siam, 2SS. 
11^«l\vw^, in wrestling, explained, 501. 
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[I. chiEiracter of, I5i, 

[II. of France^ amiisementB of, ^48. 

^III. and his peers, 571. 

s, 59S. 

Peter, artist, letter respecting, iO, 

, Rev. J., notices of, 566. 

;br Honesty," old play, 394. 

ids. See Scotland. 

lymen, nearly extinct, 149, 150. 

: John, physician, notice of, 652. 

chus, and other ancients, 820. See 

^nts. 

rates, curious advice of, 511 . 

of Rome, doubt on, 413; pleasing 
ge of history, 422. 

lan's Tragedy, or Revenge for a Pa- 
' old play, 740. 
1, curious notices of, 289, &c. 
I, customs of, 563. See Dutch, 
ohn, a great ringer, 629. 
>d, seat ot Mr. Pitt, engraving and 
5s of, 628, 642. 
praises of, 268. 

\, sonnet to, 239; Plea of the Fairies, 
to ; *" Whims and Oddities" of, 659. 
», David, a singular parodist, 341. 
pious parody of, 339. 
ravense, 721. 

emblems of kingly power, 420. 
aling, latitude of deceit in, 212. 
marks of age of, 357. 
n gaol, 93. 

Iture recommended, 459. 
derivation of, 49. 

See Taverns, 
and accommodations of old times, 
country-houses lead to poor-houses, 

William and Marv, their Poems, 
181. 

', definition of, 290. 
igdon Divertisement," q\d play, 581. 
in, Mr. Woodford's, 192. 
Iman, (The retired) engraving, 17. 
Is, a happy one, 442; crabbing for 
nds, 464 ; evidence of affection for 
44. Sfee Wives. : 
lobia, 667. 
mdria, 91. 

nate)120. 

pleasures of, 757. 

fate, 395. 

-and William Penn, 417, &c.j ad- 
of some, 534 ; Indians at Court in 
693. - 

::;enius," 659. 

tfferings to, 21 ; picture of a deserted 
38. 

eas, 120. 

le Romans, &c. 37, 89, 49; seeking 
^n of one, 410 ; good ones the result 
if great travelling, 544; ion yards. 



ance, corrected by echo,4\0. 
ind volunteers, 55. 






Ireland, Gustonui in, 8^ ; Irish tobacco-pipes. 

769. 
Islington, rights of parish of, S93, 787. 
Italian dramatists, II. « 

Jack the Viper, 76S. 

Jack Ketch a gentleman, 698« 

Jemmal ring, ]. 

Jennens, Charles, notice of, 651. 

Jew's harp, 81. 

John, (St.) a custom on St. John*s eve, 99 1 

St. John of Beverley's Well at Uarpham, 

545. 
Johannilps, notice of, 721. 
Johnson, Dr., "an odd kind of a chiel," 255. 
Jones, Rev. M., Berkshire miser, 880. 
Jubilee, (Revolution) 515. 
Judges — a singular decree of one, 64 ; curioos 

description of one, 255; a candid judge, 

851 ; juries the better judges, 351. 
Juries, the better judges, 851 ; decisions of 

juries, 78S-. 
Justices of peace, female, 671. 
Juxton, bishop, notice of, 193. 

Kalm, Swedish traveller, his description of 

Niagara, 532. 
Keats, John, poet, epitaph on himself, S49; 

notices of, 371, 430. 
Kelly, Miss, notices^ respecting, 55, 68. 
Keslon Cross, 83. 
Ketch, Jack, 698. 

Kicking, in wrestling, barbarous, 500, 502. 
Kings and emperors, ill-fated ones, 895, 897, 

kings in Africa, 752. 
« King's Arms," 32. 
Kirkby, 437. 

Labour and luck, 160. 

Lacteals in a mole, 191. 

Ladies. See Women. 

Lairds, compliment to a young one, S55. v 

Landlady, agreeable, 295. * 

Language, genders in, 284. 

Laurence Kirk snuff-boxes, 680. 

Law of kindness, 496. 

Law and poetry, 68 ; remark on law-books, 

734. 
Lawyers, two, 475. 
Leaping, curious instance of, 279. 
Leaves scorched by summer-showers, 358. 
Lee Penny, The, engraving, 143. 
Leeds. duke of, [earlof Danby], vindication 

of, 515. 
Leith Hill, near Dorking, 117. 
Lettsom, Dr., notice of, 285. 
Liars, incredible, 689. 
Life, description of, 810. 
Light, philosophy of, 408, 794 
Limbs, advice in case of one broken, 511. 
Liston, Mr., 650. 

Literature, foolish labour in, 28, 765. 
Living well, 32. 
Loadstone^ opinions Qn^ 685. 

\^^ -^ o\^ \ja\A«atL v:.VkKi.> *>^\\ -^.ViW 
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vatcliman, .'j2S ; Arcs in . Lnndoo, 570 ; 

T,oniHniuna, TiST ; giants in Guildliall, 609. 

Sttijalint^on, &€• 
I^npfoviiy of a II ighlander, 213. 
f-ord Mayor's aliow, giants in. &c. fi09. 
liords and ladit\i, vegetable, S(j9. 
*' fxive Tricks,? old play, 172. 
f-ove, David, walking stutionor, 177. .' 
T/ovcrs, hostility of lime to, SS7. 
" I»v»»*s Dominion/' old play, 4.^6. 
** Trove's Metamorphosis," old play, 2f)5. 
Loyola, Ignatius, and his bout, 512. 
Luck and luhour, ICO. 
Lyttloton, sir CJoorgo, notice of, 590. 

Macdonald, John, a Iliurhlandcr, 2 IS, 

" Mad Do-," CfiO. 
Magpie, anecdote of, COS. 

Maid of honour, curious patent to one^ 418. 

" Maid Marian," letter respecting, 10. 

Mallet, David, notice of, 1 10. 

** Mamamouchi," old pluy, 281. 

Man, descrip'ion of, 809. 

'• Man in the Moon." tnict called, 252. 

Manners of old times, 581, K29. 

Manufactures, celerity of processes of, 80; 
of Hirmingham, ^95. 

Manuscripts, curious restoration of one, 415. 

Mariner* (an ulirti) 188. 

Mark, St., customs 02 St. Mark's eve, 99, 159, 
2->l. 

Markets (fruit) of rA)ndon and Paris, 138. 

Marlow, poet, merit of, 198 (note.) 

Marot, Clement, French poet, notice of, 760. 

Marriage, the Gimmal King, 1 ; a happy mar- 
riai^, 11 fi; Creln<~Green parsons, 125; old 
customs at, 219, .SlK. .'HS; ungallant toll 
on brides, 813; marriage under the pro- 
tectorate, 500. 

" Married Heau, (Th?)" old play, 022. 

Martin, St., and the Devil, 170, 

Mary, Peter and, 201. 

Matlock, 185. 

Mayor's feast, temp. Elizabeth, G17. 

Mechanical power, 85 ; ancients' knowledge 
of, 794, 822, 821. 

Medals ; commemoration medal of diet of 
Augsburgh, 821. 

Medicine, skill of the ancients in, 743, 746. 

Melancthon and Calvin, 736. 

Melons, varieties and weights of, 141. 

Memory with stupidity, instance of, 571. 

Menage, advice of, touching poetry, 512. 

Mendip mines and miners, 695. 

Mtrrow, in Surrey, 705. 

Meum et Tuum, 250. 

Mice, field, for prc^venting injuries from, 467. 

Michaelmas day, customs on, 461. 

Microscopes, whether known to the ancients, 
824. 

Milk, in America, 480. , 



Minuets, laborious atudy of, C I. . 

MiaerB, noiiccB of, 72, 77, 78, 118, 15S, 243, 

88a. 
Mi8ery,^a bond of aflection, 806; triil 

through, 807. 
Miss, designation of, 881. 
Mitchcson, Tommy, of Durham, 287. 
Moderns'and ancienjs, discoveries of, 58, 881 

120, 182, 202, 214, 2 15, 842, 875, 406,488, 

472, 508, 682, 721, 743, 788, 819. 
Mopris, (Lake) in Egypt, 823. 
Moles, lac teals -in, 191. 
Mompesson, Ucv. W.,and bis wife, 481, &c< 
Monarchs, most ancient of, 3.^5; ill-faled 

ones, 895, 897 ; a pure and exemplary one, 
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Milky Wa}\ the, 875. 
Mill, the haimtcd, 476. 
MiUhouae, Robert, his Poems, 16\. 
Mines, descent into, 187 ; Mendip luliiea «Liid\vaL^cr^\^oc.V^T\^ia.\\Va^<^%^^ 



Money, rareness of due care of, 78. 

Monkey, gallant comparison with, 573. 

Monmouth, duke of, 702. 

Monlmorenci, Ann, anecdotes of, 174, 208. 

Moon, philosophy of, 478 ; tincture of moon, 
658; moonlight view of Niagara, 54Si 

More, sir T., 701. 

Mosaics of the ancients, 826. 

Molher and her children, 441. 

Mummies, 741. 

Music, superiority of the ancient, 202, 896; 
musical anecdotes, 20 1 ; memoir of Bee- 
thoven, 206; the music which old Time 
delights in, H^iC. 

My Pocket Book, 408. 

Mysteries dramatized, 1 1 3. 

Nails and nail-makers, 602. 

Names, scriptural, &c. 767. 

Nationality, 881. 

Nature, animated, 216. 

Navarino, description of, 513. 

Newspapers; newspaper orthography, 222 ; 

classification of reatlers of newspapers, 570. 

St»e Advertisements. 
Newtonian philosophy and the ancients. Sec 

Ancients. 
Niagara, cataracts of, 581 . 
Nixon's prophecies, notice of, 224. 
Norfolk, custom in, 888. 
Northumberland; custom in, 2 1 . 
Norwich Guild, 617. 
Nottingham, custom at, 180 (note); NottiDg- 

ham and the revolution, 518. 

Oaks, fine ones in Holland, 460. 

'* Oddities, Whims and," by T. Hood, 559. 

Offerings to infants, 21. 

Offices, estimates of value of, 76. 

Oglethorpe, general, notice of, 093. 

" Old England forever," pamphlet called, 353. 

Opinions, former authority of, 59. 

Opium-eater, the, notices of, 277, 278. 

" Oranges, The Three," play called, 11. 

Orleans, duchess of, ingenuous disclaimer by, 

414. 
Ostler, derivation of, 49. 
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Mmins: on cldlh and glass^ by the ancients, 

' 745,789/825. 

^lindrome, explanation and instance of, 1G9. 

I'&rents' affection, 441, 491. 

Taris and I^ndon, fruit markets of, 1S8. 

IVirishes, abuses in, 25. 

F&rliament, bribery of, by Charles V., 16. 

Parodies, pious, of Horace, 839. 

Arr, Dr., early nniodel of, for style, S69. 

Parsimony. See Misers. 

Party of pleasure, interesting, 289. 

Pastoral and tragi-comedy, definitions of, 621. 

Bavy Labathiel, 526. 

Pawning, valuable resource of, 78. 

Peak's hole, 14. 

Peal (dumb) of Grandsire Triples, 527. 

Pearce, Dr. Z., anecdote of, 10 S. 

Pearl, Cleopatra's, 789. 

Pegge, Rev. S., revolution centenary sermon 
of, 516, 517, 697. 

Pemberton, sir J., lord mayor, 19^ 

l*enn, 'William, and the Indians, engraving, 
417. 

Pennv, (The Lee) an antique, description of, 
US, 

Penthaney, Anthony, a miser, notice of, 118. 

Pepys, extracts from, 8.*iO, &c. 

Perfection, the steps of, 222. 

Peter the Great, summer garden of, 457. 

Peter-house college, anecdote touching, 264. 

Philadelphia, origin of, 419. 

Philippos, 705. 

Philosophy; of ancients and modems. See 
Ancients. Philosophy of a fairy, 339. 

Physicians, a benevolent one, 285 ; two phy- 
sicians, 475. 

Pickpockets, 232. 

Pickworth, Mr. C, letter to, 605. 

t^ie, Christmas, 506. 

Pikeman, or turnpike-man, 6SA, 

Vine apples, 138. 

Pipes, Irish tobacco, 769. 

Piscatoria, 638. 

Pitt, Mr. W., notices of, and of his seat at 
Ilolwood, 627. 

Plague at Eyam, 481, &c. 629. 

Planets, material of one, 252. 

Planting in Scotland, 326; planting recom- 
mended, 459, 470. 

Plato, mode of studying, 174; Plato and 
other ancients, 820. See Ancient.**. 

Plays at Linton and Grassington, 217 ; play- 
wrighting, 411; acting of extraordinary 
children in plays. 526 ; performance of 
plays at Christian Malford, 558 ; definition 
of pastoral and tragi-comedy, 621 ; expe- 
dients and difliculties of plajx*rs, 551; se- 
lections contributed by Mr. C. I^mb from 
the Garrick plavs, 6, 52, 67, 106, 131,171, 
200, 232, 265, 828, 861, 898, 456, 497, 524, 
551, 579,619, 711, 739, 771,806. 

" Plea of the Fairies," 340. 
Pleasures of Illusion, 757. 

« Plotting- Parlour, (The)" 514. 

Plurality of worlds, doctrine of, 875, 

Poaching;, vindication of^ 115. 



Pockets, pickpojckets^ and pocket-handker- 
chiefs, 281,28^. 

Poetry, thou and you in, 2S2 ; rule for criti- 
cism of, 512 ; diction of, 81 1. ^ 

Poets, distresses of, 123; an athletic poet,. 
279 ; reward of an ingenious one, 231 ; en- 
couragement to poets, 691. 

Politeness, 414. 

Polkinghorne, a femous wrestler, 499. '« 

Polypi, 793. 

Pope, Alexander, notice of, 109. 

Portraits, picture of taking, 452. 

Portuguese mysteries, 114. 

Preacher, (Puritan) 808. 

Prescription of money, instead of physic, 286« 

Presents, to infants, custom of, 21 ; at wed- 
dings, 378. 

Pride, remarks on, 600; instances of, 751, 

Princesses, mode of carrying, 174. 

Prisons, ancient and modern, 92. 

Processions at funerals, 479 ; at the restora- 
tion, 505 ; on centenary of the revolution,. 
518. 

Public-houses, 37, 89, &c. 51. 

Puddle-dock, duke of, 291. 

Pulpits'; pulpit desk, 195 ; pulpit in the 
rock, 495. 

Punch bowl, Devil's, 145. 

Punctilio, Spanish, 251. 

Purple of the ancients, 636 (note.) 

Pyramids of Egypt, 828.' 

Pythagoras, power of his music, 203 ; Pytha- 
goras and other ancients, 819. See An- 
cients. 

Pytheas and other ancients, 819. See An- 
cients. 

Quakers ; The Three Quakers, 50 ; Quakers 
under William Penn, 417, &c.; origin of 
the term quaker, 429. 

Queenborough, curious account of, 297. 

Qualities, sensible, doctrine of, 182. 

Quid pro quo, 31. 

Quin, notices of, 111, 589. 

Quintain, the, 175, 239. 

Quipocs explained, 1 12. 

Rain, eflfect of, 254. 
Rainbow at Niajrara, 537, 542. 
*• Ram Alley," old play, 497. 
Ravensbourne, sources of the, engraving, 

641. 
*' Rebellion, (The)" old play, 525. 
Request, mode.<«t, 639. 
** Return, The Soldier's," 576. 
Rhodian Colossus, 823. 
Rhodope and Cinderella, 720. 
Ridicule, 174. 
Ringing, memorial of, at Bromley, 627 ; 

anecdotes of ringers, 529. 
Rings; the Gimnial ring, engraving and notice 

of, 1. 
Rivers, opinions on, 697. 
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A. B.,715. ■ 

A. W., 709- 

A. W. R., 559. 

Alpha^ 747. > 

Auctor, 4U. 

fiarlev Mow, (The) 9S0. 

Boh Short, 497. 

C. D., 604. 

C. L^ 10,68. 

C. W. P., SI 2. 

City VolQoteer. (A) 55. 
Curio So, 411.- 

D. A. M., 505. 
Dick Dick's Son, 714. 
£. J. H. A2, 185. 
Klia, S.^5. 

F. C. N., 289, 512. 

F. S..jun.^20. 

G. 177. 
a B., 617 

G. II. I., 5B8. 
Gaston, 43(u 
Gilbertus, 559. 
Gulielmus, 735. 



H*****, 19. 

1^, 67S. 

HTB., 821. 

H. L., 19. 

H. M. L., 728. 

I. I. P. I., 558, 574. 

I. v., 853. 

J.G., 817. . 

J. J. R., 765* 

J. |l. J., 521, 556. 

J.R.P.,27,219, 220,684,812, 

J. o., 829. 

Jehoida, 197. 

Jerry Blossom, 787. 

K.B., 731. 

L. v., 4^6. 

M. n„ 193,209,268,403. 

M. N., 629. 

iVlilo, 21. 

N. S., S64, 584. 

Nemo, 185. 

C, 764. 

O. Z.J 395, 430. 

Old Correspondent, 347. 



P., .19, 229, 224,455. 

Pincbard, Johiv, 690. - 

npi, 234. t 

Pucf ron, 464. 

R. N, P., 145. 

o. R. J., 6. ■ 

S. S. J., 116,784, , . 

o. 1 • J., olo. 

♦,*,?.; 221, 818. . 

* * * -558. 

Sam Sam's Son, 184) 

499,561,570. 
Smith, Mr., 719. 
So and So, 887. ,' 

Sojourner at Enfield^ % 
T. B. Dy 888. . ,. , 
t,C.,545,559,582,58%i 

638, 755. 
T. Q. M , 235, 247, 267, J 

287, 606. 721, 761, Tti 
T. R., 81,257,723. . , 
T. T. p., 757. 
W. C, 373. 
W. H., 445. 
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origin of the word, T17# 
IDD, Borougb^ 45. 

I^ton, George, cakuaUies that befell, 187. 
, Dame, gleaning cake of, 346. 
^ days, 447, 

s and inns, notices of, 41, &c. 49, &c. 
John, of Birmingham, notice of, 595. 
! of Health, Dr. Graham's, 561 ; for 
:ing, Mr. Gliddon's, 67 S. 
'., Sir W.,^dispotal of bis hetr^ 460« 
(Bear and) boys' play, 864. 
and other ancients, 819, See Ancients. 
»s. See Plays, 
ir, opinions on^ 6S2* 
I and scarfs, 985. 

>n, poet, notices of^Q8, 878, 588. 
nd voii| in |>o€try> 88^. 
and ibupftdHmikers, 608. 
ites/' old play, 645« 
>pinioDs OB, 684. 
. bob wigs, 484% 
the defeat of/' -888^ 
r52, 

0, or ft substitute^ ancient use of, 
See Ancients, - 

Qgallant, 948. 

a curious one, 991. 

nd, (Bow street) evidence by, 149. 

^ood and ill of, 811. 

>n, picture of, 866. 

omedy and Mstoiai comedy, 681. 

)r, (They* old play, 580. 

igratton, explanatory of anlipathiesi 

g, 848. 

ing, precaiitlons for, 852, 864. 
e-digging, patent for, 418. 
i ; one f^ween W. Penn and the In- 
, 417, &Ci ; treaty of Uxbridge, 581. 
skeletons of, 826 $ a memorable elm, 
noble trees near Amsterdam, 461 ; 
stition about passing patients through 
it ash, 465; trees poetically and na- 
lly considered, 469; height of the 
ige tree, 471. 
>f the Fairies, 889. 

iphant Widow, (The)" oW play, 882. 
s Gill, (The) 658. 
Van, gallantry of, 778. 
Trojans, (Tha)'* old play, 888. 
ae Great, 754. 
:eman, (The) 684. 
t Meum, 850. 
, (The)" old play, 829. 

1, nat/ admission of, 414. 
a, clergyman's, 101. 

; life of one, 78 ; a liberal one, 808. 
(sirT. More's) blunder about, 418. 
e, town and treaty of^ 52 1 . 



rancis de la, adventures of, 188. 
opez de, mysteries of, 113. 
851. 



Virtue and Death, dialogue between, i9. 
Voice, restoration of, by anchovy, 544. 
Volunteer reminiscences, 55. 
Vortices, doctrine of, 377. 

Wagstaff, Mr. E., 185. 

Wake-Robin, a plant, 369. 

Wakefield, custom near, 81. 

Walker (Willy) and John Bolton, 409. 

Waller, sir £., his tomb at Beaconsfield, 469 

Waipole, sir H., and Hogarth, 890, 891. 

— ^— sir R., notice of, 193 

Walls of plaster advised for fruit, 141. 

Wards, court of, abuses of, 76. 

•' Wars of Cyrus," old play, 681. 

Warwickshire, custom in, 466. 

Watchmen^ (London) 588. 

Water having the effect of fire, 885. 

Wedding. See Marriage. 

'' Weston FVivel History, &c.," xemarks oH, 
866. 

" Whims and Oddities,** by T. Hood. 559. 

Whittington, revolution house at> 518. 

Wight, Isle of, custom in, 714. 

Wigs, fornnerly general, 484. 

Wilson, Rev. Mr., curious tract by, f 59 

, professor of moral phHosophy^ noi- 

tices of, 879. 

Wiltshire, custom in, 197. 

Winter flowers, 737. 

Witchcraft, dbcree against, 144; '^ burning 
the witch," 588 ; guard aeainst witchcraft, 
583; the wise woman of Littondale, 77Q. 

Wives; Mr. E. Wagstaff's, 185; lively let- 
ter from one, 448 ; consolation for loss df 
one, 479 ; evidence of affection in wlres^ 
- 544; a wife taking liberties, 781. 

Wizard's Cave, 747, 750. 

Wolves; forests burnt in ScoiUmd t« exter- 
minate them", 384. 

Women; customs at lying-in, 83; former 
freedom of society with men, 40, 41 ; 
Egyptian compliment to, 405; ingenuous 
admission of ugliness by one, 414; a 
young one's pocket-book, 404; women 
sheriffs and justices, 571; antiquarians' 
supposed dislike to, 578; dower of wo- 
men, 573; an amiable woman described, 
682 ; " The Wise Woman of Littondale," 
777. See Wives. 

Wood feast, 455. 

Wood, Antony d, his dislike of women, 579 

Wood, Nicholas, a glutton, 350. 

Wordsworth, (poet) notices of 873. 

Worlds, pluralitv of, 375. 

Wrestling, 416, 499. 

Wright, (Mrs.) her description of Niagara 
falls, 538. 

Writing, Peruvian substitute for, 1 18 ; writ 
ing-desks, 193, I9& 

Wye Dale, 18. 



Years, reason for not counting, 358. 

, potted, curious notion about, 884. \ XotVw*\v\ie c\JL%VcixsA^Vi^\^^^'^'^»^^* 
Hicea about. 3^ 688* ^ee Gcapet. \ Xouii^, ^\^i.«»:> oIYa^VwiV:^^^^'^^- 
oiaon, 764 • 
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Augiburgfh, (Diet of) commemoration medal 

of, S21. 
Blake, William, ostler, 47. 
Bloomfield, Georgei 815. 
Bromley, Biihop''t well at, 65. 

■ ■■ church door of, 97. 

— — : key, 101. 

memorial of a peal rung at, 52t. 

Broom-maker's at Shirley common, 449. 
Bruce, lord Edw^ case containing bis heart, 

225. 

■ appearance of the heart, 
829. 

Burnsal lich-gate, 271. 

Cigar Divan of Mr. Gliddon, 678. 

Cooke, John, saddler, of Exeter, 858. 

Cowaid. Nathiem; 257. 

Desk, (my) 193. 

French assignat, 209. 

Gilpin, Mrs., riding to Eklmoaton, 79. 

Giihmal ring, 1. 

Grassmere font,- 273. 

Hagbush-lanej Islington, view in, 885. 

a last look at, 785. 

Blarpham; St. John's well at, 645. 



Henrey, (author of Meditations) birth-place 

of, 867. 
Hogarth embarking at Isle of Grain, 289. 
Holwood, seat of Mr. Pitt, 628. 
Husbandmaii, the retiml, IT. 
Keston Grots, 88. 
Lee Penny, (the) 148. 
** London Cries, (old)" 481. 

-^ • another figure, 483. 

Millhouse, Robert, 161. 

MompessoB, Catherine, her tomb at Ejram, 

481. 

* 8 pulpit in the rock', 495. 
North, Robert, of Scarborough, 687. 
Penn, W., and the Indians, 417. 
Quintain, (the) 175. 
Ravensbourne, source of the, 641. 
RevolutioB-house, at Whittington, 513. 
" Running horse, (the)" at Menow* 705. 
Shorland, Iord« monument of, 817. 
Sketch; (A.) 129. 
Tobacco-pipes, Irish, 769. 
Tree, (ash) used as a charm, 465. 
Yelocitas, (the) fly-boat, 559. 
Watson, Ciaoige, Sussex calculator, 577, . 
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